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PREFACT- 


Tins book dc3l< with important acpecia of the surperj' of the 
alimentarv' canat and its adnexal orjjans. U is the frvut of many 
tears* experience of clinical teaching and surpical practice. No 
attempt has been made to make it a complete and comprchcnsitc 
treatise on the surpen of the abdomen ; such an attempt would 
destroy tt.s inditiduahty and defeat the author's purpose. 

In the first place the work represents a clinical research into 
the patholfipj' of livtnp tissue as seen at the operation table, with a 
vie\\ to addinp to the stand-ird diapnosis of te\t*hook.s those refine- 
ments in clinical, radiolopical, and other forms of surpical dbpnosis 
which help earl\ and accurate rccopnition of disease and therefore 
%wcccsi.iCu.l t.eeiuo.ewt. 

In the second place it represents the distillate of surpical experi- 
ence in repard to selection of operative methods, improvements in 
the operatise technique of the commoner operations, and advantapeoas 
pre-operative and post-operative treatment— all with the object of 
tr>’inp to lessen the morbidity of surpical treatment and make it as 
safe as possible for the patient. 

Assuminp as it docs a certain amount of text-book knowledge, 
this work is intended mainly for the post-graduate. It will, I feel, 
be of use to the sljident as a reference work. But I hope it will be of 
special value to those who intend to practise, or who arc practising, 
abdominal surgery. 

Part I is devoted to the diagnosis of d)spepsia. The reason 
for this is that the weakness in my ovvn abdominal sitrger)’ has been 
incompetence in clinical diagnosis in contrast to increasing competence 
in radiological diagnosis and surgical treatment : cases did not reach 
the radiologist, and therefore the surgeon, as early as they might 
have done ; the organic significance of non-te.xt-book-like syndromes 
of dyspepsia was not recognized. 

With this knowledge in mind, I have tried to add on to the 
clear-cut text-book pictures of dyspeptic syndromes (usually based 
on well-established disease) those dyspeptic ‘patterns’ which are 
■ the manifestations of early disease, and which can only be learnt 
from observation on the pathology of living tissue at the operation 
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talilc aiul tlic post-opcrativc review of tlic casc-liHtor>' in tlic l/ijlit 
of the operation fintliiiK'' 

With ii \icu of liclping in the carl) n-cojinition of these carh 
livspcptic ‘patterns', I have attempted to show the mechanism of 
causation of d)spcpsia : how it is that certain diseases produce certain 
‘ patterns ’ of dyspepsia ; how the same disease — for example, pastne 
carcinoma — may produce many \aricties of d)speptic ‘patterns’; 
and how disease in one case may prmlucc a dyspepsia and in anotlicr 
may he ‘ silent Further, with the ohjccl of cncoiiraKinp carlv 
discrimination between the forms of onset of diseases, and therefore 
early X-ray examination, I have tried to show that m inan\ obscure 
dj'spcpiic manifestations a sipnificance attaches to whether tlic inci- 
dence of a dyspepsia is on the filling or emptyinp of the stomach, I 
am quite conscious that some of the conceptions I have put fonvard 
will not afford a complete explanation in all ciraimstances, hut they 
will serx'c, I hope, as directional thoiiplit in the search for clinical 
‘ clues ’ to use in the solution of dyspeptic problems, 

With the idea, too, of further improvinp diagnosis and helpinc; 
the surgeon to say ‘no’ when an operation of doubtful \ahic is 
recommended, I ]la^c added chapters on consultative radio-surgical 
diagnosis. In these I have attempted to o\crcome the tendency to 
divorce clinical from r-uliological diagnosis, and to correlate these by 
dealing with them as a hypothetical consultation into whicli I h3\c 
also wo\cn those equivocal radiological observations which I have 
been able to check at the operation table. 

In this part, Dr. John llnran had very kindly contributed a 
chapter on Gastniscopy. 

Part II deals with the surgical treatment of the diseases which 
give rise to dyspeptic syndromes. It also has to do with the treatment 
of diseases of those organs in the upper part of the abdomen other 
than the stomach — liver, gall-bladder, pancrca,s, and spleen — which 
may cause some dyspeptic manifestations Here, by describing 
methods of technique in detail and introducing refinements and 
improvements in everyday operation procedures, 1 hope to achiexe 
two objects: to lessen the unnecessary morbidity which 1 find 
often follows routine abdominal procedures ; and to minimize the 
dangers of operations m the upper part of the abdomen. 

The chapter on Hydatid of the Li\er — incorporating mostly 
my own experiences — is concerned with pitfalls in diagnosis as well 
as operative difficulties. 

In Part III will be found chapters on the strategy of surgical 
approach to a case of intestinal obstruction or of a perforated hollow 
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organ— affections which may involve the upper or the lower part of 
the abdomen. In these I have attempted to reproduce the actual 
circumstances that arc found in practice, and to provide the surgeon 
with a preconceived plan of attack. 

Part IV is mostly concerned widi die surger)' of the appendt':, 
the large bowel, and tlic rectum. 

In the management of appendicitis I base kept in mind the 
facts that ileatbs in acute appendicitis generally result from a failure 
to recognirc unusual and non-text-book-hke syndromes and from an 
inability to deal with the unorthodox pathological conditions so 
frequently and so unexpectedly found in this disease. Accordingly, 
I have tried to present this subject m a way which will throw into 
perspective aspects of tlic disease which arc of practical importance, and 
aspects the study of which will arm the surgeon so that he may detect 
early, and deal with successfully, the abnormal in acute appendicitis. 

In the chapters on the colon and rectum, I have attempted to 
indicate the way to improved results in the surgerx- of tliis region. 
Since the diagnosis and treatment of diverticulitis have led me along 
t!iom\ ^athSs I present my exqcncnccs— successful and unsuccessful — 
for the value they may have to my readers. Because it is a fact that 
colon carcinoma— a rcLitivcIy ‘ benign ’ malignancy — comes to opera- 
tion mostly in its middle or late stages, I have made the diagnosis 
of malignant colon the central point of colonic diagnosis. And for 
tlic rexsun that operations on the distal colon and rectum have a 
high mortaliiy-ntc owing to the surgical disabilities attendant on the 
peculiar function of these organs, I have described methods designed 
to ensure that operation and reparative processes in these regions 
shall take place in an organ tcroporaiily deprived of us function — 
methods which cNpcricnce has shown gi\c a lower mortality-rate. 

In tills work the pathogenesis of disease is not systcmically 
considered, but only so far as it will explain the ‘ patterns ’ of disease 
and the basis of surgical treatment. Many standard methods of 
technique arc not dealt with as these can be found in other works. 

My thanks arc due to the publishers, Messrs. John \Ynght & Sons 
Ltd., for the help I have received from them, and for the manner in 
which they have produced this work; to Miss Elizabeth Sellenger 
for the illustrations ; and to Professor W. A. Osborne for his help 
in the correction of proofs. 


MrLBouRNr, 

March, 1940. 


HUGH DEVINE. 
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THE SURGERY OF THE ALIMENTARY 
TRACT 

Section I 

THE CLINICAL DIAGNOSIS OF SURGICAL DYSPEPSIA 
CHAVTllk I 

DYSPHAGIA IN THE UPPER PART OF 
THE (ESOPHAGUS 

T’ur. (fsopUattus h fairly «cll supplied with sensory ners’es — better, 
at any rate, than the stomach — ai»d for this reason a patient can 
localize an ivsophaRcal lesion. 'The upper part of the arsophagus 
is sensitive, the lower part insensitive, 
to touch : the u.'sophagus throughout its 
whole length is sensitive to pressure and to 
temperature. A patient with obstruction 
in the a*sophagus can therefore generallv 
point to the spot where sw.allouing is 
obstructed (/’/j?. i). 

In 85 per cent of cases, carcinoma of 
tlie (Tsopliagus is the cause of the obstruc- 
tion. For this reason dy.sphagia, to the 
medical mind, generally means a malignant 
tesophagus. 

Sites of Obstruction in the (Esoph- 
agus : the Narrow Places. — Congenitally 
there ate three ‘ narrow places ’ in the 
(Esophagus; (1) The level of the larynx, 

7 in. from the incisor teeth ; {2) The bifur- 
cation of the trachea, ii in. from the incisor teeth; (3) The lower 
end of the ccsophagus, 17 in. from the incisor teeth, about 2 cm. 
above its opening into the stomach (Fi". 2). 

As swallowed fluid will impinge on these narrowings, organic 
strictures, which result from swallowing corrosive fluids, will naturally 
occur in these three situations. Spasm of the circular muscle of 
the oesophagus is also liable to occur in these positions. Furthermore, 
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they are the favourite sites for malignant growths. Thus it will be 
seen that the site of an obstruction is a very poor guide to its nature. 

In the upper part of the cesophagus the diagnosis of a dysphagia 
as a rule presents little difficulty, for a dysphagia in this situation 
is nearly always caused 
by a malignant growth. 



In this respect it 
differs from the lower 
part of the cesophagus, 
because in that region a 
diagnosis of a dysphagia 
presents considerable 
difficulties; for the inno- 
cent condition cardio- 
spasm so frequently and 
unexpectedly occurs in 
that situation. Clinically, 
therefore, it is of advan- 
tage to discuss the ques- 
tion of dysphagia in 
relation to site, namely, 
the three ‘ narrow places ’ 
of the cesophagus, the 
upper part, the middle 
part, and the lower part. 
In this discussion unusual 
conditions, such as aneu- 
rysm of the aorta, medi- 
astinal tumour, enlarged 


mediastinal glands, and 


Ftg 2 — The three narrow places in Ihe oesophagus 


mediastinal abscess, will 
not be considered. 


DYSPHAGIA IN THE UPPER END OF THE (ESOPHAGUS 
Before discussing dysphagia in the upper end of the cesophagus, 
it must be pointed out that there are certain malignant conditions 
w'hich occur in the lower part of the phary'nx adjoining the cesophagus 
and in the pyriform fossa, which lie close to the beginning of the 
cesophagus, and which gi%e rise to discomfort on swallowing, and 
these should be considered in relation to this problem of dysphagia. 

Hidden Hypopharyngeal Malignancy. — A hypopharyngeal 
growth may abut on the upper end of the cesophagus and give rise 
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to symptoms of dysphagia. Most malignant tumours of the pharynx, 
however, give some symptomatic evidence of their presence and 
are then easily detected when an examination is made. But there 
are in the pharynx or its vicinity some forms of malignant growth 
which are difficult to detect. The cases that follow will ser\'e as 
examples to illustrate this point. 





Ftg. 3 — A malignant fissure (A) mth thickened edges, situated in 
Ibe p>nfoiTit fossa 

Epithelioma of the Pyriform Fossa . — A woman, aged 45, complained 
that she had a sensation as if something was stuck :n the right side of her 
throat opposite the hyoid bone. She said she was continually ‘ getting 
up ’ mucus, which seemed to come from this spot. A careful examination 
with the laryngeal mirror revealed nothmg. As the symptoms continued, 
a further examination was made with a direct laryngoscope. A fissure 
with infiltrated edges was found m the pyriform fossa (F/^. 3). 

Epithelioma of the Vallecula. — A man, aged 57, sought advice because 
he could feel a firm, hard lump in the upper part of his neck. On examina- 
tion, this lump was found to have all the characteristics of a malignant 
gland. The pharynx was carefully examined for a primary growth, but 
nothing abnormal could be found. The gland tvas removed and a section 
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showed that it had an epithelial structure and cell-nests Repeated 
pharyngeal examinations were now made, but no primary growth could be 
discovered. Some eighteen months later an epithelioma was discovered 
growing from the area where the base of the tongue joins the pharynx, 
that IS, from the vallecula. 

The reason tvhy this epithelioma could not be seen at first tv as 
probably owing to the fact that in its early stages it was a malignant 
fissure like one of those found in leucoplakia of the tongue (the 
patient had a leucoplakia of the tongue), and that in the position in 
tvhich it was situated it would be very difficult to distinguish it from 
the normal crease in this region. 

The history of this patient also exemplifies another important 
. fact ; it shows that a malignant gland in the upper part of the neck, 
even though no primary mah^ant condition is obvious, is nearly 
ahvays secondary to a hidden malignancy either in the pharynx, the 
pyriform fossa, the vallecula, or in some part of the larynx or the 
upper part of the oesophagus. 

The causes of dysphagia in the upper part of the (Esophagus are ; 
(i) Carcinoma of the upper part of the oesophagus; (2) Diverticula. 

Carcinoma of the Upper Part of the (Esophagus. — Carcinoma 
of the upper part of the oesophagus usually occurs in women. The 
patient complains that the food seems to stop in the region of the 
larynx ; she can point to the actual spot. She may be aphonic from 
the direct extension of the growth to the vocal cords. Usually 
she has salivary troubles and dribbles constantly because she cannot 
swallow her saliva. Examination generally reveals a hard, painless 
gland in the neck ; indeed, this may be the first sign, and may be 
present for many months before the patient complains of any sym- 
ptoms. A laryngeal examination easily reveals the growth 

A woman, aged 45, complained that she could not sw’allow and that 
the food seemed to cling to a spot opposite her larynx Two months after 
the onset of the djsphagia she noticed that her voice became hoarse She 
constantly dribbled saliva, which she could not swallow On examination 
of the neck, an enlarged, hard, painless gland was discovered 

Diverticulum of the Upper Part of the (Esophagus. — Diver- 
ticula occur commonly at the juntaion of the (esophagus and the 
pharynx. However, they rarely cause a dysphagia m the upper part 
of the (Esophagus. They are caused by pressure from the inside of 
the (Esophagus and are called ‘ pressure diverticula and are con- 
genital. Patients generally give 3 history of . (a) Long-standing 
dysphagia ; (b) Regurgitations of portions of food after eating ; 
(c) Discomfort and pressure in the neck; (d) A complaint that if 
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pressure be made on the pouch, some of its contents can be made 
to empty into the mouth. X rays will show the diverticulum. 

Treatment . — The treatment of the so-called pulsion diverticulum 
of the CESophagus, which actually arises in the phaiymx, is removal of 
the sac and closure of the opening in the pharynx thus made. This 
may be carried out in a one- or two-stage operation. In the two- 
stage (Moersch and Judd^) the sac is first freed and sutured to the 
neck muscles. Eight days later it is exposed and removed and the 
neck sutured over. Shallow- employs a one-stage operation. He 
recommends that after the usual exposure the cesophagoscope should 
be passed into the sac, which should be emptied by aspiration and 
pushed into the wound. The sac should then be grasped and the 
cesophagoscope passed into the oesophagus and kept there while 
the sac is dissected free, excised, the defect closed, and the wound 
in the neck closed. 

Dysphagia due to traction diverticula is not common, and, 
furthermore, traction diverticula occur less frequently than pressure 
diverticula 5 they also occur farther down in the esophagus. They 
are, as a rule, small, and do not give rise to trouble. 

DYSPHAGIA IN THE MIDDLE PART OF THE (ESOPHAGUS 

This is generally caused by — 

Carcinoma of the (Esophagus at the Level of the Bifurcation 
of the Trachea. — In this condition the manifestations are as follow’S : 
(a) Symptoms of oesophageal obstruction referred to the level of the 
bifurcation of the trachea ; (ft) Aphonia caused by paralysis of the 
recurrent larj’ngeal nerve ; (<r) Symptoms of mediastimtis and of 
pleuritic effusion ; (rf) Indications of pressure on either bronchus, 
such as evidence of deficient entry of air into either lung ; and 
(e) It is not uncommon for a carcinoma in this situation to perforate 
into the bronchus. The following is an example : — 

A man, aged 60, complained of a sensation under the upper part of 
the sternum, as if the food lodged there. He could not, he said, swallow 
&aUds, hut could get dovm hquvds. H\s volte had bttotne husky. He 
regurgitated a small quantity of food after each meal. This had a nasty 
smell and taste, and was often mixed xvtth blood. He had lost a lot of 
weight, and looked very pale and ill. 
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CHAPTER II 

DYSPHAGIA IN THE LOUVER PART OF THE (ESOPHAGUS.* 
DYSPHAGIC DYSPEPSIA 

The meaning of the term ' dyspepsia ' — “ the remorse of a gnilty 
stomach” — should, perhaps, be stretched genencally to include all 
those somewhat similar syndromes which arise as the result of disease 
of almost any part of the alimeittary canal or its adnexal organs. The 
term ‘ surgical dyspepsia ’ may then very well be used to indicate all 
those dyspepsias which are of surgical interest. 

In considering the surgical dyspepsias it is necessarj' to take 
into account diseases of the lower end of the cesophagus, for 
manifestations of disease of the stom3ch, especially of its proximal 
part, are frequently confused with those of the lower end of the 
cesophagus. 

Obstruction of the lower end of the esophagus may be due to 
either innocent or malignant disease, and the early symptoms of these 
conditions may take the form of a mild dyspepsia with dj'sphagic 
symptoms. 

The symptoms alone may not give any indication of the nature or 
the position of the obstruction. A scirrhous obstructing type of carci- 
noma may grow so slowly that little ill-health is produced, the patient 
looks well, and a diagnosis of innocent obstruction is made. A fun- 
gating carcinoma may ulcerate, break down, and produce only 
intermittent obstruction and thus give the impression of a dysphagia 
of innocent cause. This latter type of carcinoma, too, may give nse 
to a form of dyspepsia similar to that of carcinoma of the body of 
the stomach. 

Cardiospasm, an innocent condition, may occur in old people as 
M'ell as in young people, and w’hen it does, its symptoms may be 
confused either with those of a malignant oesophageal obstruction or 
with some gastric condition. 

Generally, however, the clinical problem in an obstruction at 
the lower end of the cesophagus centres round the practical question 
of whether it is possible to be able to say, from the symptoms and 
signs, that the obstruction is non-malignant, that is, innocent cardio- 
spasm ; in order w’ords, whether it is possible to reprieve the patient 
from the overhanging shadow of malignancy. 
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The symptoms and signs of dysphagia in the lower part of the 
(esophagus should therefore be studied mainly from the above point 
of view. 

CARCINOMA OF THE LOWER END OF THE (ESOPHAGUS 

Carcinoma of the lower end of the (esophagus is usually of the 
epidermoid t}’pe, without cell-nesls or comification. Occasionally, 
however, the adenocarcinomatous type is seen, and probably this 
arises from anomalous glands in the wall of the oesophagus, similar 
to those in the stomach. 

It has the following pathological tendencies, each of which gives 
rise to a characteristic clinical syndrome : — 

1. It usually takes the form of an infiltration spreading round 
the (Esophagus as an annular scirrhous type of growth producing a 
narrowing and an obstruction. 

2. It may fungate and ulcerate, when it is very likely to invade 
the mediastinum. 

3. It may form a deep circumscribed ulcer. 

4. It may arise as a result of the spread into the oesophagus of a 
carcinoma of the cardiac end of the stomach. 

A growth of the first t)'pe, early in its course, gUes rise to 
symptoms of obstruction rather than to those which arise from the 
constitutional effects of the grow'th itself, and consequently it is a 
tj'pe of growth where a gastrostomy may prolong life. 

In growths of the second, third, and fourth types, symptoms 
arising from the general constitutional effects which are caused 
by bleeding and sepsis are more prominent than those from 
obstruction, and in these kinds of carcinoma a gastrostomy will not 
prolong life. 

As a rule, however, carcinoma of the (Esophagus grows rapidly 
and involves very vital structures and its course rarely exceeds a 
year. 

The Syndrome of Fungating Carcinoma of the (Esophagus 
Confused with that of Carcinoma of the Fundus of the Stomach. 
— ^While scirrhous carcinoma of the (esophagus always causes dys- 
phagia early in its course, fungating carcinoma, in w'hich ulceration 
usually predominates, may give nse to dysphagia late in its course, or 
to such a slight dysphagia in a mild dyspeptic syndrome that the 
(esophageal origin of the symptoms passes unnoticed. Thus it is not 
uncommon for patients suffering from this fungating ulcerating type 
of carcinoma of the oesophagus to be regarded as suffering from 
carcinoma of the body of the stomach. 
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An instance of this is the following ; — 

A man, aged 45, complained of anorexia, loss of energ)’, and great 
loss of weight, all of which extended o\er a period of two months He 
had become \ery antemic and ill. He had no difficulty whaieier m 
swallowing. A diagnosis of cither carcinoma of the body of the stomach 
or of the body of the pancreas was made. Operation showed that the 
stomach and pancreas were normal. Two months later sjmptoms of 
d)Sphagia developed, and an oesophagoscopic examination disclosed a 
fungating carcinoma. 

A second instance : — 

A man, middle-aged, very pale, anxmic and sick-looking, had lost 
a great deal of weight. He had no difficulty in swallowing. His condition 
was thought to be due to carcinoma of the stomach. A radiograph showed 
a small stomach with no apparent ctidence of malignancy, and the routine 
X-ray examination of the cesophagus did not gi%e rise to a suspicion of 
carcinomatous intohemcnl. Nomithstandmg these negative findings, 
the patient’s sjmptoms were so like those of carcinoma of the bodj of the 
stomach that an exploratorj operation was performed. The stomach tras 
found to be normal. The patient died without a diagnosis having been 
made Post-mortem examination revealed a deep malignant ulcer of the 
cesophagus which had caused no obstruction. 

The Syodrome of Dysphagic Dyspepsia Caused by Carcinoma 
of the Lower Part of the (Esophagus. — Unlike carcinoma of the 
upper part of the cesophagus, which is commoner in women, carcinoma 
of the lower part is more frequent In men. In carcinoma of this region 
an obstruction to solid food develops gradually, generally in a man 
over fort)’, and gets steadily worse. As distinguished from an 
obstruction of an innocent nature like cardiospasm, the sjmptoms 
have been present over a period of months rather than j'ears, and 
show no intermissions. 

The patient notices that he eructates food, that he does not 
actually vomit it, and that the food eructated has not the usual sour 
taste of vomited material ; but that, owing to the ulceration of the 
growth, it has a bad taste and a bad smell. 

In the early stages of the disease, while the growth is small, 
the patient may be hungry and may have a healthy appearance. 
In the later stages, however, he becomes anorexic, loses energ}’ 
and weight, and looks very’ ill. Sometimes an improvement in his 
dysphagia, owing to the ulceration and breaking down of an 
obstructing fungation, may lead to die belief that it is of innocent 
origin. 

As a rule the patient can point to the site, usually over the 7th 
costal cartilage, where he thinks the food is held up. 
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CARDIOSPASM 

Tbe Syndrome of Dyspliagic Dyspepsia caused by Innocent 
Obstruction of the Lower End of the (Esophagus. — ‘ Cardio- 
spasm ’ and ‘ achalasia ’ are names given to a curious but fairly 



common disorder .of the neuromuscular mechanism of the lower end 
of the tEsophagus. In this condition the oesophagus is, as a rule, 
greatly dilated as far as the hiatus of the diaphragm {Fig 4). So far 
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as my observations have shown, the sphincter permits an (ESophago- 
scope to pass \Mthout offering any obstruction. 

There are various views as to the aetiology of cardiospasm 
Some pathologists think that it is caused by a degeneration of the 
vagus nerve-endings which disturbs the balance of the autonomic 
system and allows overaction of the sympathetic. A gunshot, wound- 
ing the vagus, has caused a dilatation of the (Esophagus similar to a 
cardiospasm. I have seen a case of cardiospasm in which an (Esopha- 
geal ulcer — apparently a primary one following typhoid — vas present. 
In this case it is conceii-able that the ulcer may have caused an irrita- 
tive spasm of the circular muscle of the lower end of the (Esophagus 
and thus produced the cardiospasm. Hurst asserts that cardiospasm 
is due to the fact that the cardia has lost the power to relax, and he 
therefore coined the name * achalasia ’ for the condition. It has been 
thought that it may be the result of overaction of the sympathetic, 
causing contraction of the cardia and relaxation of the cesophageal 
wall — a condition akin to gastric and duodenal ileus. It is a clinical 
fact that It is often associated with ulcers in the cesophagus, but as a 
rule these ulcers are secondary and the result of infection arising 
from stasis of food following the great dilatation 

The lower end of the (Esophagus probably possesses a nerve- 
supply on parallel lines to that of every other segment of the 
alimentary canal. ^Ve know it has a vagal supply. According to 
recent ivork (MitchelU) the lower part of the cesophagus receives 
filaments from both sympathetic ganglionated trunks. These fibres 
arise from the 6th to the 9th or loih ganglia, and unite with the 
vagal plexus or penetrate the otsophagcal ivall directly 

Thus, regarded from a clinical point of view’, it is most likely that 
the causation of cardiospasm is similar to that of the various gross 
pathological dilatations — “ idiopathic dilatations ” — which sporadic- 
ally occur in the other sections of the alimentary canal {see p. 52). 
It is also likely that it is only amenable to the principles of 
treatment w’hich govern these dilatations. 

The following history is typical of a case of cardiospasm ; — 

In a woman, sged 45, illness came oa ixdiieftfy lour and a half 
months previous to being seen, with a severe pain situated over the middle 
of the sternum. This pain lasted for ten minutes, and then gradually 
disappeared. Subsequently she had two similar attacks. Then she began 
to get hiccups as soon as she took any food, and while food was proceeding 
down the cesophagus she had a sensation as if it was passing o\er a raw 
surface. The food, she thought, did not get right down into the stomach. 
A month later she said she began to xxmiit after taking solid food. The 
vomitus did not taste sour, and had no bad taste or smell. She had a good 
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appetite. She could not, she said, swallow solids ; but if she drank a 
large glass of water quickly, it would \('ash solid food through into the 
stomach. She looked healthy. In three months she had lost 7 lb. in 
weight. An cesophagoscope could be passed through the cardiac orifice 
tvithout any sense of obstruction. Although this patient was treated by 
hydrostatic dilatation and by gastrostomy she never got completely well, 
and she died, about five years after the onset of her trouble, of some 
intercurrent disease caused by asthenia. 

The following historj’ illustrates a case of cardiospasm with a 
somewhat different clinical pattern : — 

The patient thinks that all her food seems to stop just above her epi- 
gastric notch. She has pain, which is situated o%er the 7th costal cartilage, 
which radiates round the lower part of the thora\, and which strikes through 
to the back. She can swallow fluids fairly easily if they are hot, but she 
cannot swallow meat or bread. She has had only a little loss of weight. 
She says that the difficulty in swallowing came on rather suddenly nine 
jears ago. At that time she had a lot of frothing from the mouth ; then, 
on taking food, it seemed to stop in the upper part of the (Esophagus and 
choke her; and finally she had to go to a doctor to ha\e a tube passed. 
After that, swallowing was better for a while, but the trouble soon came back. 
She has had the cardiospasm treated for nine years with various methods of 
dilatation, including a mercury tube, but she has not improved 

(This case was relieted by manual dilatation of the lower end of the 
(Esophagus, and the patient has been well for some years ) 

These two case-histories are typical of usual types of cardiospasm. 
In many instances, hotvever, this condition comes on without pain and 
very insidiously. The patient may complain only of substernal full- 
ness and discomfort after meals, followed by regurgitation of food. 

The Dysphagic Dyspeptic Symptoms of Cardiospasm Con- 
fused with those of Gastric Affections. — As cardiospasm may arise on 
the one hand with a dyspeptic pattern m which pain may be a pre- 
dominant feature, and on the other hand w'ith a dyspeptic syndrome 
in which pain is absent, it is not surprising that it should be con- 
fused with gastric affections, and it is not uncommon for it to remain 
unrecognized. 

The following case-history may be regarded as an illustrative 
example : — 

A female patient, who complained of “indigestion”, of “vomiting” 
immediately after meals, and of a slight menorrhagia, consulted a gyneco- 
logist. Assuming that her ‘ djspepsia ’ was caused by a uterine condition, 
the gynecologist removed a diseased uterus. She continued to “vomit” 
in an alarming way after her operation. Investigation showed that this 
was not true vomiting, but that the food was just regurgitated and did 
not taste sour. A radiograph showed that she was suffering from ver^’ 
gross cardiospasm. 
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Diagnosis from Carcinoma. — ^Tlie following table sho^^s the 
difference between cardiospasm and malignant cesophagus 
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A man, aged 59 years, cachectic, very emaciated, who appeared to be 
in the last stages of malignancy, \\2S found, on X-ray examination, to have 
an enormously dilated stomach. His clinical manifestations and the X-ray 
appearance of his stomach suggested that he was suffering from carcinoma 
of the pylorus which was the cause of his pyloric obstruction. At operation 
I was surprised to find that his pyloric obstruction was caused by a healed 
ulcer-scar — an innocent condition. I performed a gastro-enterostomy. 
Five months after the operation he returned, complaining of great difficulty 
in swallowing. I now felt that I had made a mistake, and that the malig- 
nant appearance of the patient and his \ery bad ill-health before the 
operation must have been the result of early carcinoma of the oesophagus, 
a condition which I felt sure was 
now the cause of his dysphagia. 

I felt that the innocent ulcer-scar 
pyloric stenosis must ha\e been a 
coexisting condition. 

Although in the radiograph 
{Fig. 5) the lower end of the oeso- 
phagus was rather rounded, and 
therefore did not appear to be 
infiltrated by a carcinoma, I felt 
that the slightly irregular isthmus 
{Fig. 5, A) and the moderate dila- 
tation of the (Esophagus indicated 
a malignant obstruction. In the 
belief, therefore, that he was 
suffering from carcinoma of the 
oesophagus, I did a gastrostomy. 

Two years later the patient was 
so well that the family doctor 
came to the conclusion that the 
obstruction must hate been the 
result of a cardiospasm, and 
allowed the gastrostomy opening to 
close. The patient again became 
very ill and cachectic, developed 
mediastinal symptoms and opacities (as seen by X rays) through the lung, 
and appeared to be in a dying condition. His serious condition, I now 
thought, proved that his oesophageal obstruction was certainly malignant, 
and that the assumption of the family doctor was wrong. As a forlorn 
hope I again performed gastrostomy. The patient rapidly recovered, and 
was alive and well many years later. The man’s condition was always so 
bad at the time of treatment that it was never possible to make an ceso- 
phagoscopic examination. Eventually an asophagoscopic examination 
was made, enabling a definite diagnosis of cardiospasm to be made. 

This case is a good example of the great difficulty of distin- 
guishing between a cardiospasm and a malignant obstruction. 

Comparison of X-ray Appearance of Cardiospasm and Carcinoma 
of the Lower End of the (Esophagus . — The X-ray' diagnosis centres 



f,g 5 — Radiograph of cardiospasm {By 
courles\ of Dr H U. Hfu-Wl) 
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round the extent of the oesophageal dilatation ; upon the exact 
obser\’ation of the shape and contours of the lower end of 
the tesophagus, just above the obstruction; and upon the position, 
contours, and density of the shadoxv of the isthmus at the point 
of obstruction. 

In cardiospasm, the lower end of the cesophagus is smoothly 
round with sharp edges, and with a little projection coming from it, 
in other words, there is no infiltration around the part of the 



Fij. 6 —Radiograph of cardiospasm Ftg j — Radiograph ol cardiospa'm (Rj 
etmrttsv oj Dr H \I Hewlett ) 

Figs 6 and 7 shon the great dilatation which occurs in cardiospasm, and 
also Che characccnscic shape ol the lower end. srhirh is not tapering but bluntlr 
rounded or bellying uilb a small point 

cesophagus which approximates the spasm ; the X-ray shadow resem- 
bles the lower end of a turnip. Further, the shadow of the banum- 
filled cesophagus shows great dilatation, much greater than that seen 
in carcinoma. (Figs. 6, 7-) 

In carcinomatous obstruction the lower end of the cesophagus 
tapers like a carrot, and its edges are ill-defined and wa\’y, because 
they are infiltrated and do not expand evenly or show sharp outlines. 
The barium-filled cesophagus does not show as great a dilatation 
as in the case of cardiospasm, and its barium shadow will be 
seen to terminate in a cone pointing downwards, from the apex of 
which a fine tivisted stream of barium emulsion will be obseix'ed 
making its way through the tortuous irregularities of the growth. 
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Fig. 8 is a radiograph of a carcinoma of the cesophagus showing 
these characteristics. 

Transient Cardiospasm. — Mild dysphagic disturbances of a 
transient character are occasionally found in association with inflam- 
matorj' disease of the gall- 
bladder or of the stomach and 
duodenum. These disturbances 
are probably caused by a mild 
degree of cardiospasm, probably 
reflexly caused by the disease 
in the stomach, duodenum, or 
gall-bladder. The higher the 
ulcer is on the lesser cun’ature, 
the more likely it is to cause 
these dysphagic disturbances. 

In such cases X rajs show a 
slowing-up of the barium meal 
in the cesophagus, but never 
any dilatation of the cesophagus. 

Occasionally ulcer of the 
stomach or duodenum may be 
found associated with a typical 
cardiospasm. 

CHRONIC PEPTIC ULCER OF THE (ESOPHAGUS 
Chronic peptic ulcer of the cesophagus occurs more frequentlj 
than is generally thought. It is seen in association with chronic 
ulcer of the stomach or duodenum, ivhen the symptoms are often 
obscured by those of the gastric or duodenal lesions. Alexander 
Lyall^ has reported eight cases of chronic peptic ulcer of the 
cesophagus which he found at post-mortem. In half of these cases 
a coexistent gastric or duodenal ulcer was present. 

The symptoms of a chronic ulcer of the cesophagus are as a rule 
pain on the taking of food ; the pain is substemal, and sometimes 
spreads into the epigastrium ; it is often mistaken for the pain of 
gastric or duodenal ulcer. Dysphagia, more or less severe, is also 
a prominent symptom. The X-ray manifestations may show’ a delay 
in the cesophagus of a barium meal, and it may be possible to demon- 
strate an ulcer niche. Such a case is desca’ibed by Sauerbruch® . — 

An emaciated woman of 37 w’as admitted to the clinic with the 
following history. Her illness had begun se^’en years previously with 
A. T. 2 



Fig 8 — ^This radiograph shcAis the char 
aclen^tic tapering lo^er end in carcinoma of 
the oisopbagus (By eotiriesy of Dr H M 
HruWO 
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pain in the epigastrium and vomiting. Swallowing became progressively 
more difficult, and treatment by cesophageal dilatation had given onh 
temporary relief. Radiological examination clearly demonstrated a small 
ulcer about 2 cm, above the diaphragm, and there was marked spasm of 
the cardia. 

Operation (Sauerbruch) — ]e)unostomy was carried out, and dunng the 
operation a small ulcer could be felt on the posterior wall of the (esophagus, 
immediately above the hiatus. The stomach and duodenum were normal 
After nineteen dajs the symptoms were so far relieved that food could be 
swallowed without distress, and when the patient was examined three jears 
later sw’allowmg was normal and all trace of the ulcer had disappeared. 

(ESOPHAGITIS AS A CAUSE OF DYSPHAGIC DYSPEPSIA 

Not infrequently an cesophagitis is found associated with high 
gastric acidity. I have seen it follow the undoing of a gastro- 
enterostomy where there was a sudden rise in gastric aciditj. 
CEsophagitis gives rise to sternal pain following the intake of food, 
and a slight dysphagia. It, too, must be distinguished from gastric 
and duodenal dyspeptic syndromes. 

DYSPHAGIC DYSPEPSIA REFLEXLY CAUSED 

It is not uncommon to find a dysphagic dyspepsia reflexly caused 
in the same way as a disturbance of the filling and the emptying of the 
stomach is caused by inflammatory lesions m the alimentary canal, or 
in its adnexal organs such as the gall-bladder. In the case described 
on p. 15, where cardiospasm was found to be associated with ulcer 
stenosis of the pylorus, tc is possible that the cesophageal condi- 
tion was reflexly caused by neuromuscular disturbance originating 
from the inflammatory disease in the pylorus. Spasm of the cardia 
with mild pain beneath the xiphisternum is sometimes seen in cases 
of inflammatory disease of the gall-bladder, and more frequently m 
inflammatory disease of the stomach or duodenum When the 
disease of the stomach is high up towards the cardia, cesophageal 
disturbances are frequent, and there may be considerable delay in 
the cesophagus of a swallowed barium meal. Moersch and Walters^ 
have demonstrated that “ under certain conditions, stimulation of the 
peripheral ends of the splanchnic nerve, the gall-bladder, the unnar)’ 
bladder, and the intestines, produces spasm of the cardia ”, and they 
express the belief that “the splanchnic nerves are the main afferent 
paths and, in part, the efferent paths for the reflex An ceso- 
phageal cardiospasm produced in this way, if well established, is not 
always relieved when the primary gastric or cholecystic lesion is cured. 

Carrington has pointed out that diaphragmatic hernia is frequently 
found associated with some cardiospasm. 
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THE PLUAIMER-VINSON SYNDROME 
A syndrome of dysphagia associated with a hypochromic anaemia, 
a Well-marked atrophic glossitis, and an achlorhydria, is described 
by Plummer and Vinson. It is seen in thin and edentulous females. 
At first sight the condition appears to be caused by carcinoma of 
the (Esophagus. A blood examination, how ever, clears up the diagnosis. 

THE TREATMENT OF DYSPHAGIA 
>Vhere the Obstruction is Caused by Carcinoma. — In the 
treatment of dysphagia caused by carcinoma, the only hope of helping 
the patient depends upon the type of carcinoma; if it is of the scir- 
rhous type it grows slowly, produces obstruction early, and a gastro- 
stomy will prolong the patient’s life; if, however, the growth is of 
the fungating type, obstruction is not such a factor as a toxasmia from a 
rapidly growing cancer, and gastrostomy will not help. In this latter 
type of growth, implantation of radon seeds may keep the growth in 
check and prolong the life of the patient. The radon seeds are 
implanted by a specially made introducer which is used under direct 
vision through an cesophagoscope. The use of radium is not without 
danger to the oesophageal wall, and recurrence is the rule. 

\Vhere the Obstruction is Caused by Cardiospasm. — The treat- 
ment of cardiospasm will depend a good deal on its degree. Dilatation 
of the cardiospasm brings about an improvement in most cases. It may 
be produced either by hydrostatic pressure or by manual dilatation. 

Dilatatim by Hydrostatic Pressure . — Plummer of the Mayo Clinic 
devised a method of dilating the oesophagus by hydrostatic pressure. 
The dilator is depicted in Fig. 9. In using this method it is 
necessary, as a preliminary, to make the patient swallow snarls of 
fine silk, which are washed through the (ardiospasm by a draught 
of water into the intestinal coils, where they become fixed. On 
this thread, which is held taut, the end of the hydrostatic dilator 
is threaded and it is then passed through the cardiospasm, the 
thread guiding the ddator through the eccejitric opening of the 
cardiospasm. 

It is necessary to use the greatest gentleness, because the (eso- 
phageal wall is very thin, and may be easily perforated. The position 
of the dilator should be adjusted in front of the X-ray screen. A 
W’ater pressure of lo lb. is used to dilate the bag. If the bag is in 
the proper position, the patient should experience pain when the 
bag IS distended with the water pressure. If no pain is experienced, 
the bag should be adjusted till, w'hen the pressure is applied, a pain 
is produced. This dilatation may ha\e to be repeated several times 
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at intervals. Frequently the results of this treatment are dramatic, 
and the patient is often able to snallow food at once. 

Dilatation by the Use of a Mercury Tube . — Hurst advocates the use 
of a mercury tube and for it claims many cures. 

Manual Dilatation . — It often happens that the treatment of 
cardiospasm by hydrostatic pressure or a mercurj' tube fails to cure a 
cardiospasm. In such a case, it is the experience of many surgeons 
(Walton, Wakeley, and others) and my own that manual dilatation of 
the cardiospasm uill, in practically all cases, relieve the condition. 

Manual dilatation of the cardiospasm requires an abdominal 
operation. The two precautions that experience has taught me are 
essential for the safety of manual dilatations are : (a) To regard the 
tEsophageal contents as septic, and take special precautions to prevent 
their infecting not only the peritoneal cavity but also the abdominal 



Fij 9— The Plummer b)dr<>scacic dilalor (from tht ‘Collected 
Papen ot the Mayo CUntc ) 

wall wound ; and (i) To take a long while to dilate the cardiospasm, 
so that the muscle fibres are stretched so slowly that they will not 
rupture and predispose to the formation of a mediastmitis, the great 
danger in manual dilatation. 

The steps of the operation are as follows : — 

1. As a preliminary to the operation the oesophagus must be 
faithfully washed out for three or four days before the operation. The 
reason for this is that stasis of food in the esophagus causes consider- 
able infection, and this is liable to cause infection of the abdominal 
wound or peritoneum, for, unlike the contents of the stomach, the 
sterility of which is ensured by the presence of hydrochloric acid, 
those of the oesophagus in a case of cardiospasm are not sterile. 

2. A left upper paramedian incision is made, extending to the 
lower edge of the thorax. 

3. The abdomen is opened, and the author’s operating frame 
{see Chapter XXXI \0 inserted in the wound {Fig. 10), and used to 
clamp impermeable protective towels over the edges of the wound. 
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4. A trocar is now inserteri into the stomach, and its contents 
are aspirated. 

5. The stomach is opened as near as possible to the oesophagus 
by an incision in its long axis. It is then ‘ vacuum-cleaned ’ with a 
sucker. Very gently and very slowly two and then three and finally 
four fingers are inserted into the cardia, and the ‘ cardiospasm ’ is 
dilated ever so gently. It is necessary to emphasize this, for unless 
the dilatation is carried out very slowly it is extremely easy to cause 
a tear, or to bruise the thin cesophageal wall, with the result that the 
mediastinum may become infected and a fatal result ensue. 



As an example of the efficacy of manual dilatation, the following 
case, one of several, is quoted : — 

A patient suffered from a cardiospasm which was so bad that he could 
scarcely swallow any food at all. Over a period of three years he had 
lost four stone m weight, and had become so ill that he was quite unable 
to work. The csrdiospasm had been dilated repestediy with Phimmer’s 
hydrostatic dilator, without any improvement in swallowing. Finally it 
was decided to dilate the cardiospasm manually. The result was dramatic. 
He was able to swallow very soon after the operation, and his spasm was 
completely cured. Twelve months after the operation he had gained 
three stone in weight, and now, eight years after the operation, is still 
quite well. Fig. ii is a radiograph of this patient’s cesophagus taken 
before the dilatation. When he was examined eight years later, he said 
he had no difficulty in swallowing any kind of food, unless he swallowed 
it too quickly. Then he would experience some difficulty, but a glass of 
water would relieve this at once. A radiograph showed that the food did 
not go straight through the (esophagus into the stomach, but there was a 
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.Radiograph taken eight jears after manual dilatation. 

*' ^eo Dimotes after a meal ) 
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del 33 -of about ten or fifteen minutes. Fig 12 is a radiograph of the oeso- 
phagus taken eight \ears after the manual dilatation. It shows that ten 
minutes after a meal there is still a certain amount of food in the ccsophagus. 
The patient, however, is rot conscious of am dclaj In this radiograph 
it will be noticed that the irsophagus has not contracted, and that as a 
matter of fact there is not a great deal of difference in its appearance from 
that shown in Fig. 12, which was taken before the manual dilatation 
Other cases of cardiospasm treated by manual dilatation showed little 
diminution in the barium shadow, although the symptoms were relieved. 

As an evample of the dangers of manually dilating a cardiospasm 
the histor)' of the following case is instructive ; 

A man had for years complained of difficultv m swallowing. A radio- 
graph revealed that he had a cardiospasm with an enormous dilatation 
of the orsophagus. Oier a period of twehe months the cardiospasm was 
repeatedly dilated with Plummer’s hydrostatic dilator, without obtaining 
any improvement in his swallowing. It was then decided to dilate the 
cardiospasm manually, and the patient was operated on for that purpose 
The dilatation was earned out verv* gemK ; notwithstanding this, three 
dajs after the operation the patient became very ill and died from 
mediastinal infection. 

Division of the Sympathetic Supply of the Lower End of the 
(Esophagus.— The sympathetic fibres running on the left of the 
left gastric arterj*, fibres which supply the lower end of the oesophagus, 
have been divided, by Knight^ and others, wilh a view to relieving 
the cardiospasm. The principle on which this operation is based 
is that the cause of the cardiospasm is an imbalance between the 
svTnpathctic fibres w hich arc supposed to supply the cardiac sphincter, 
and the vagus fibres wliich innervate the wall of the ccsophagus. So 
far, no very definite permanent satisfactory results have followed the 
use of this operation, and the results seem to be on a lev'el with those 
of division of the sympathetic in the treatment of other pathological 
dilatations in other sections of the alimentary canal. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE SYMPTOMS OF DYSPEPSIA 

In healthy persons the ingestion of food is a pleasant function, and 
the subsequent digestion and absorption quite an unconscious process. 
Any discomfort or unpleasant manifestations following the intake of 
food may be classed under the name of ‘ dyspepsia 

Dj’spepsia, then, is an awareness of the process of digestion. 
It is caused by a great variety of diseases. Its main cause, of course, 
is disease of the stomach ; but it may arise from disease anywhere in 
the alimentary canal, or as a redexion of disease in any part of the body. 

General Symptoms of Dyspepsia. — General manifestations of 
dyspepsia may consist of any, or all, of the following symptoms or 
signs : — 

1. Fullness, discomfort, pain. 

2. Nausea, vomiting iiith or without definite relation to food, 
and with or ttithout relief of the dyspeptic symptoms. 

3. Flatulence, heartburn, and acid eructations. 

4. Epigastric refiex rigidity and tenderness. 

5. Epigastric cutaneous hy'perssthesia. 

6 . ‘ Deep tender spot ’ (visceral tenderness). 

The preponderance of one or more of these manifestations, or a 
particular combination of some of them, may form tj’pes or patterns 
of dyspepsia which are characteristic of the disease causing them 

Thus, careful study of the various forms of dyspepsia and how 
they arc caused is of value in the early recognition of disease. 

Of the dyspeptic manifestations above enumerated, the most 
important from a diagnostic point of riew are : fullness, discomfort, 
and pain ; vomiting, if it occurs in definite relation to the taking of 
food ; and ‘ deep tender spot ’ (visceral tenderness). 

1. Fullness, Discomfort, Pain. — Fullness and discomfort may be 
regarded as minor degrees of pain. Pain, when it is present, is one of 
the most informative symptoms in a dyspepsia complex. 

2. Nausea and Vomiting. — Nausea is present to a greater or lesser 
extent in the majority of dyspeptic tyndromes. It varies, however, 
in its incidence in relation to the taking of food. Its variation may 
have a significance of diagnostic ralue in distinguishing a d3spepsia 
of innocent origin from one of malignant origin. 
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Vomiting is more often caused by a derangement of function 
than by organic disease. It presents various types, the difference 
between \\hich can be recognized. Thus the symptom of vomiting, 
keenly scrutinized, becomes of diagnostic value. 

3. Flatulence, Heartburn, and Acid Eructations. — In every dys- 
peptic picture there are general S3Tnptoms such as flatulence, heart- 
bum, etc.; symptoms which are of little value in making a diagnosis. 

4. Epigastric Reflex Rigidity and Tenderness. — ^Vith an)' of the 
manifestations of a dj'spepsia there may be an epigastric rigidity and 
tenderness. These sensory signs correspond to the supply of the 
yth, 8lh, and 9th nerve-roots to the abdominal wall. Painful afferent 
impulses from the stomach pass by the sympathetic rami through these 
nerve-roots to the corresponding segments of the spinal cord. These 
impulses cause an increased excitability of these segments, and this is 
reflected in the corresponding sensory inneix'ation of the abdominal wall. 

This reflex rigidity’ and tenderness is always situated in the 
epigastrium, and therefore does not correspond to the anatomical 
position of the stomach, for the reason that this organ has dropped 
owing to man’s upright position {Ftg. 13). 

5. Epigastric Cutaneous Hyperesthesia. — An epigastric hyper- 
sensitivity’ is not constant in its appearance, even in the case of an 
organic gastnc lesion. It is not uncommon to And at operation a 
gastric or duodenal ulcer where no cutaneous hypenesthesia has been 
present before the operation. It is therefore not a consistent sign 
in a dyspepsia, nor one on which reliance can be placed. It is pro- 
bably like the pain of ulcer, which depends largely on the degree 
of inflammatory’ infiltration of the ulcer. 

6. 'Deep Tender Spot' (Visceral Tenderness). — In contradistinc- 
tion to diffuse epigastnc tenderness, a local ‘ deep tender spot ’ is 
found over an area of localized inflammation in the stomach such as 
that caused by a chronic gastric or duodenal ulcer. 

If a chronic ulcer be visualized on the X-ray screen and pressed 
Upon, It wi'ff 6e found to 6e exquisitely tender. It wiff afso be nofrced 
that the tenderness is ^ery local, and corresponds accurately to the 
situation of the ulcer {Ftg. 13, A). Such a ‘deep tender spot’ 
definitely indicates organic disease. 

This ‘deep tender spot’ may not, in the case of chronic ulcer, 
be always present. As a matter of experience, it has been found that 
the greater the inflammatory’ reaction in the ulcer the greater the 
tenderness of the ‘ deep tender spot’. Thus, in some chronic ulcers 
in which the inflammatory infiltration is inadequate to cause pain 
(see p. 34), the ‘ deep tender spot ’ may be absent. 
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Fig ti •‘■Diigtaza thotrini: th« (HXition of the «fle» rigidit' and tendeniess, 
onrT*-«pondiii4 to the ?tb, 8ih. and 9th segmotits. A indicates the deep tender 


The Great Variety of Dyspeptic Syndromes. — Dyspeptic sym- 
ptoms and signs may so combine that they can form an almost 
infinite number of patterns, each of tvhich may indicate either a par- 
ticular phase of functional disturbance of the stomach, or a type or a 
degree of organic disease of the stomach. 

For example, functional disease of the stomach may cause a 
dj’speptic syndrome almost indistinguishable from that of an early 
carcinoma It may, on the other hand, produce a clinical picture of 
dyspepsia uhich is easily confused xvith that caused by a type of gastric 
ulcer. Again, a certain type of carcinoma of the stomach may give 
rise to a dyspepsia similar to that of gastric ulcer, and another type 
mav cause a dyspeptic picture similar to that found in duodenal ulcer. 
Also, an extragastric alimentary ledon may cause a dyspepsia like that 
of gastric ulcer or carcinoma, and systemic disease may give a picture 
of organic disease of the stomach. 
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Thus disease, either systemic or local, may produce an almost 
infinite variety of dyspeptic patterns, at first glance one much like 
another, but all more or less capable of recognition by taking advantage 
of the refinements of modern diagnostic methods. 

So numerous, then, are these various patterns that it is impossible 
to think of cataloguing each one as a distinct entity — that is, as a 
distinct type of dyspepsia ; to interpret their significance they must 
be analysed into their components. 

The Surgeon’s Approach to a Case of Dyspepsia. — There are 
two ways in which the surgeon may approach the problem of a dia- 
gnosis in a case of d)spepsia which may have a surgical cause. 

He may approach it from the standpoint of a knowledge of how’ the 
physiological conditions of the stomach are disturbed, and try to analyse 
the dj’speptic picture ; that is, try to recognize the manifestations of 
disturbance of function caused by a disease. In other ivords, he may 
attack the problem from the standpoint of the mechanism of its causation. 

He may also approach it from the point of view of his knowledge 
of the various causes of dyspepsia, and of the phases of disease which 
he knows produce dyspeptic syndromes ; that is, he may approach 
the problem from an aetiological point of view. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE MECHANISM OF THE CAUSATION OF DYSPEPSIA 

Dyspepsia may be regarded as a disturbance of the normal functions 
of the stomach caused by a vital, functional, or organic disturbance 
of the gastric wall. Dyspeptic sjTnptoms and signs are only the 
indications of disorder of function ; they are evidence that the natural, 
painless activities of the stomach or the duodenum have become dis- 
turbed by disease. 

THE NORMAL FUNCTIONS OF THE STOMACH 

The Motor Function of the Stomach. — The stomach is a 
receptacle into which food is intermittently taken in quantities, stored 
for a time, and doled out continuously in small amounts to the 
intestine, the main organ concerned with digestion and absorption. 
In point of fact, the mam function of the stomach is its motor actmty, 
that 18, its filling and its emptying. The dominance of this motor 
function of the stomach is more e%'ident in the stomach of the dog, 
in which the motor power of the stomach is more highly developed. 
The dog does not chew , but ‘ bolts ' his food, and his stomach is called 
on for great motor action ; consequently the stomach is small, thlck- 
walled, and powerfully muscled. 

Other Functions of the Stomach. — Of the other functions of 
the stomach the most important are : (o) Partial digestion of protein 
— a preparation of the protein for intestinal digestion; {b) Secretion 
— in a day, the stomach produces about two pints of secretion, the 
main digestive constituents of which are pepsin and hydrochlonc 
acid; (c) Preparation of intrinsic factors for osmotic equilibrium. 
The digestive functions of the stomach may be taken over by the 
intestine, and consequently partial removal of the stomach causes 
little disturbance to the organism. 

Of the gastric functions, the secretory seems to be affected more 
by toxic, circulator}’, and nervous disturbances, that is, by medical 
diseases ; its disorder, therefore, appears to be more a concern of the 
physician The manifestations of this disorder are generally of the 
nauseous type of dyspepsia— a patnlas dyspepsia. 

On the other hand, the important motor gastric function 
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seems to be affected more by organic disease — that is, by surgical 
diseases ; and its disorder, therefore, is more a concern of the 
surgeon. 

A derangement of this function gives rise to distinctive sym- 
ptoms, to fullness, discomfort, or pain — to a painful dyspepsia. 
Further, as the motor function consists of two main activities, 
namely, the filling of the stomach, which is an active relaxation, and 
the emptying, which is an active contraction, it follows that a 
disorder of motor function must be one not only of the emptying 
function, but also of the filling function. 

THE MECHANISM OF THE CAUSATION OF 
GASTRIC PAIN 

In order to understand how derangement of the gastric motor 
functions in some cases produces fullness, in other cases discom- 
fort and pain, and in order to appreciate the incidence of these 
symptoms in relation to the intake of food, it is necessary to have a 
knowledge of the physiological mechanism whereby gastric pain can 
be produced. 

This involves a consideration of the following : — 

1. The sensory’ innervation of the stomach. 

2. The nature of the postural gastric tone underlying gastric 
retention ; that is, the mechanism concerned with the filling of the 
stomach. 

3. The nature of the gastric postural tone underlying the expulsive 
action of the stomach ; that is, the mechanism concerned with the 
emptying of the stomach. 

4. The mechanical effects of the various degrees and stages of 
organic — inflammatory and malignant — diseases. 

I. The Sensory Innervation op the Stomach 

The Tension Receptors of the Gastric Wall. — The stomach 
has not the same sensory receptors as the skin. When operating on 
the stomach under local anaesthesia, it can be handled and cut without 
pain. If, however, it is dragged or pulled on, nausea and vomiting 
occur. The ordinary skin sensory receptors which serve the sensations 
of touch, heat and cold, and pain, are not required in the stomach ; it 
is not necessary for the stomach, like a limb, to remove itself from 
injury. Therefore no pain receptors are required ; it is only necessary 
for the stomach to have sensation which will indicate when it is full. 
Thus receptors sensitive to tension are the main ones provided in 
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the Stomach Stimulation of these tension receptors ma\ cause a 
sensation of fullness, discomfort, or pain. 

The Path of the Tension Impulses from the Stomach, — ith 
a view to affording physiological and anatomical explanations of 
epigastric tenderness and rigidity and of the ‘ deep tender spot ’ — 
manifestations which are found in most dyspeptic syndromes — it is 
of value to discuss the path of the tension impulses : that is, the path 
of the afferent sensory’ fibres from the stomach (Ftg. 14). 



Afferent impulses travel through both sympathetic and \agus 
ner\'es. Thev tra\ el by the afferent fibres of the sympathetic supply of 
the stomach to the coeliac plexus, and from there, by the rami, to the 
spinal cord m the 7th, 8th, and 9th segments. These afferent impulses 
may then either pass by the cord to the midbrain sympathetic centre, 
which, as it is not in the sensonum, does not interpret the impulse 
as pain A segmental excitation arising from afferent impulses from 
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the sympathetic may give rise to a reflev protective action of the 
muscular abdominal wall — that is, to epigastric ngidity — to defense 
musatlaire. It may also cause a cutaneous hyperassthesia. As a 
clinical fact it is found that this hyper^thesia and reflex contraction 
are always higher than the lesion in the stomach (see Fig. 13), The 
reason for this probably is that, as a result of a man’s upright position, 
his stomach has dropped (Kinsella). If it were not for this, the somatic 
segment and the visceral segment w'ould correspond. Hence the 
epigastric defense tnusculaire and epigastric cutaneous hyperiesthesia 
resulting from gastric disease is constant in its localization, and corres- 
ponds to the 7th, 8th, and 9th spinal segments. 

Afferent impulses from the stomach may also travel by the fibres 
of the vagus to the medulla, and from there, probably, to higher centres 
in the brain. Thus it is not unlikely that, through these vagal fibres, 
an injury’ to the stomach can to some extent be localized by the sen- 
sorium. It is probable that through these afferent vagus fibres stimuli 
pass from a chronic gastric ulcer to the sensorium ; and that it is by 
way of these fibres that the patient obtains the sensation of ‘ deep 
tender spot’ (see Fig. 13) which is usually found over a chronic ulcer, 
and which corresponds accurately to its situation. It may, however, be 
the involvement of the visceral peritoneum over the chronic ulcer 
w’hich gives the ‘ deep tender spot 

Stimulatioa of the Tension Receptors. — Stimulation of these 
tension receptors (causing fullness, discomfort, or pain) may be pro- 
duced in the following ways : (a) By the effect of increased tension 
in the gastric wall, caused by muscle spasm, tnflammatOTy infiltration, 
or malignant infiltration-, and (b) By the effect of increased tension 
in the lumen of the stomach. 

a. Increased Tension in the Gastric Wall. — 

Muscle Spasm . — A simple example of the role of spasm of muscle 
in producing pain was seen when Beaumont introduced his thermo- 
meter into the pyloric muscle of Alexis St. Martin. In this instance, 
pain was at once caused by the spasm of the pyloric muscle contracting 
upon the thermometer. 

Where obstruction in a hollow organ develops, painful muscular 
spasms may occur in the hypertrophied muscle walls An example 
of this w’as seen in a case of chronic ulcer of the pyloric muscle 
(Fig. 15) which produced almost complete obstruction of the pylorus 
in four months. In this case, severe cramp-hke pains were present 
four hours after every’ meal, and they coincided with the develop- 
ment of deep, powerful, visible peristaltic waves which set in about 
this time. 
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Where obstruction in a hollow organ dev’elops slowly, the same 
degree of spasm and therefore pain does not occur. For example, 
in the case of slowly growing pylonc carcinoma, tetanic-like spasm of 
the gastric muscle, which has hypertrophied slowly, does not occur ; 
and in this case no definite pain results. 

Inflammatory Infiltration . — ^The role of inflammatorj- infiltration 
in producing pain is seen in the case of chronic gastric ulcer, in 



which gastric pain is the predominant feature. In this type of ulcer 
the edges and the base are intensely infiltrated, being densely packed 
with inflammatory cells. TTiis infiltration, if it is sufficiently exten- 
sive, is an adequate stimulus to the tension fibres for the production 
of pain {Fig. i6). 

On the other hand, in an acute ulcer, very little if any inflam- 
matory infiltration is present. As a consequence this type of ulcer 
is not associated with pain, and it docs not cause a painful dyspepsia 

{Fig- i?)- 
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Fig i6 —Section of chronic ulcer uub lu edges and base packed with 
mflammator} cells. Tins ulcer ga\e (he Ivpical pain of gastric ulcer 
{Mtcrophohgraph by eoiirtes) 0 / Dr. H'righiSmiih i 



Fig. 17. Section of acute ulcer in which practicalli no inflammatory infiUra 

tion can be seen and which did not gi\e rise to pain. {Vicropholograph by 
eourlesy of Dr. Wnght SmitA ) 

A. T. 
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Depending on its degree of mdammatory infiltration, subacute 
ulcer may or may not be associated with a minor degree of painful 
dyspepsia. 

The hypothesis that stimulation of the tension receptors in the 
stomach causes the pain of chronic ulcer does not, at first sight, appear 
to afford an adequate explanation of this pain and that of other organic 
diseases of the stomach. 

Why does the pain of most cases of chronic ulcer come on only 
from one to two hours after meals ? The inflammatory reaction in 
the ulcer could not alter in such short painless intervals. 

Why does the pain of chronic ulcer disappear ? I have often seen 
cases of chronic ulcer come into my wards with acute pain after meals ; 
and after appropriate treatment, the pain has disappeared. Neverthe- 
less, at operation I have found a firm hard chronic ulcer 

Why are some chronic ulcers painful and others not ? A chronic 
ulcer having all the appearances of the type of chronic ulcer t'hich 
usually gives rise to pain may be seen with the gastroscope, and yet 
the patient may not have complained of pain after meals (J. Horan, 
personal communications). Many chronic ulcers are present during 
life ttithout causing painful symptoms. In an analysis of 218 cases 
studied at autopsies Wright-Smifh reports that, in an autopsy series 
of 97 cases of chronic gastric ulcer, no symptoms had been reported 
during life in 22 of them.* 

Why does the pain of chronic ulcer almost always disappear 
immediately after a gastro-enterostomy before any immediate change 
could take place in the inflammatory infiltration of the ulcer ? 

I ha\e no doubt that in all these cases of chronic ulcer which 
do not cause painful symptoms, the inflammatory infiltration is 
inadequate to cause tension stimulus sufficient to cause pam, e\en 
with the addition of the extra tension stimulus caused by muscle 
movement. 

Is there, then, another factor in the causation of ulcer pain ? 

Many authors have suggested that increased or prolonged acidity 
is the other factor, mainly because the pain of ulcer is relie\ed by 
3)ka]!De dnnks. Wilboui gang into reasons, it j-s obtious that the 
effect of a greater or lesser degree of acidity does not afford an 
explanation of the variation of the incidence of pain in any of the 
circumstances abote roenfioned. 

The explanation of the p^n of chronic ulcer is, I belie\e, that 
the stimulation of the tension receptors must be adequate before 
actual pain is produced. The gastric ulcer tihich loses its pain when 
treated in hospital has lost some of its inflammatory infiltration as the 
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result of rest and treatment, and the stimulation to the tension fibres 
is then inadequate to produce pain. An analogous condition is seen 
in the case of chronic ulcer of the leg. While the patient is attending 
the out-patient department, where it is not possible to treat the ulcer 
properly, it will be so painful that the patient cannot sleep. After a 
week's treatment in hospital, although the ulcer looks much the same, 
it no longer gives rise to constant pain — the inflammatory infiltration 
and therefore the pressure on the nerv'e-endings in the ulcer have been 
lessened by treatment. It is, however, still tender to touch or to 
movement — that is, when extra pressure on the mflammatoiy' infiltra- 
tion offers an adequate stimulus to the sensory fibres. 

Such a hypothesis, in regard to the typical pain of chronic ulcer, 
is supported by the fact that in very old chronic penetrating ulcers 
^^here the inflammatory infiltration is intense, in contrast to the 
ordinary type of chronic gastric ulcer m which the inflammatory 
infiltration is not so marked, pain is continuously present, but becomes 
worse one or two hours after meals — about the time when the stomach 
is emptying. 

In the ordinary type of chronic gastric ulcer, I believe that a 
tension stimulus adequate to produce pain is brought about by the 
vigorous peristaltic movements and muscular contraction (increased 
tension stimulus) as the stomach empties itself and becomes small. 
I belie\'e this pain is produced in the same way as intense pain is 
caused only during the emptying of the bladder in a case of a deep 
chronic ulcer of the trigone In such an ulcer I have watched 
(with a cystoscope) the patient experiencing the most intense 
pain during the emptying stage of the bladder ; that is, as the 
bladder contracted and the trigone became puckered. The moment 
the bladder was filled, the pain disappeared. The same kind of 
pain on emptying will be seen in cases of tngonitis of the bladder. 

I feel that the pain of the chronic gastric ulcer, like that of the ulcer 
of the trigone, and the partially cured ulcer of the leg previously 
refected to, is ouly produced when the tension, is increased and is 
accompanied by muscular movement. 

It is the active processes of gastric emptying which give rise to 
the pain in chronic gastric ulcer. It can be show’n by X-ray investi- 
gation that it IS only w’hen the stomach is emptying — not when it is 
empty — that the pain begins to come on. Further, if chronic ulcer 
develops in a stomach which cannot empty — that is, in a stomach 
which has become dilated from a duodenal or pyloric stenosis, the 
ulcer, no matter how chronic it is, does not give rise to any pain 
(a case is quoted on p, 123 to exemplify this fact). I feel sure that 
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the relief of the chronic gastric ulcer which follows the taking of food 
or of alkaline drinks is due to the distending of the stomach or 
duodenum, which relieves the pain just as the filling of the bladder 
obliterates the pain in ulcer of the tngone. It is not the alkali which 
relieves the pain, but the fluid distending the stomach. And as 
bicarbonate of soda at once gives nse to gas which distends the 
stomach, it relieves the pain much more quickly than alkaline drinks 
containing magnesium oxide. 

Malignant Infiltration. — ^The action of malignant infiltration of 
the gastric wall in producing stimulation of the tension receptors is 
uncertain, probably because of its slow development. It does not 
always give rise to pain in relation to food, and when it does, the pain 
is not severe like that caused by infiltration of a chronic gastric ulcer. 

If the growth is in the area in which there is deep peristalsis, 
that is, in the pyloric part of the stomach, it usually produces discom- 
fort or pain hath during the filling and the emptying of the stomach. 
The discomfort or pain during filling is probably the result of the 
extra tension stimulus caused by the muscular action of distending the 
empty and rigid-walled stomach. The discomfort or pain on emptying 
is most likely caused by the disordered peristaltic contractions and 
by the puckering contraction in the almost empty stomach, both 
acting on the infiltrated and rigid wall of the pyloric part of the 
stomach. Thus, in both the filling and the emptj'ing of the carcino- 
matous stomach, it is the muscle movement causing extra tension 
stimulus in the infiltrated gastric wall which provides a stimulus 
adequate to produce pain. 

If the lesion is in the cardiac part of the stomach, it may not 
cause pain, for in this part of the stomach there is no penstaltic 
movement. However, carcinomatous infiltration of any part of the 
gastric wall may give rise to a continuous low-grade pain — to an 
‘ ache ’. 

A malignancy can give nse to a tension stimulus and pain in 
another way. A carcinomatous lump in the pyloric part of the 
stomach can cause pain Just like that of gastric or duodenal ulcer : 
that is, pain two to three hours after food, and pain relieved by 
further food or alkaline drink. This pain is probably produced by 
a painful tetamc spasm of the emptying stomach around the lump 
— an effort to expel it from the stomach as if it w’ere a foreign body. 
It is not unlikely that it is analogous to that pain which occurs in the 
case of an intense spasm of the lower part of the sigmoid, which 
gives rise to the sensation of intense tenesmus— a spasm so intense 
that it can produce a hard malignant-like tumour {see p. 65). 
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This type of gastric pain is exemplified in the following historj" — 

A patient complained that 
“ as soon as she stood up from 
the table ” she suffered from 
epigastric pain, which gradually 
died away ; and that about an 
hour later, a se\ere crampy 
pain began to come on. When 

Fig i8 — Sketch shonmg 
the situacinn of a carcinomatous 
tumour, which could be felt onI> 
when cramps pain came on as 
the stomach emptied. 

this crampy pain was most 
se^ere, a definite tumour could 
be felt to de\elop under the 
palpating hand (Ftg. i8). 

At rimes the tumour be- 
came less obvious, coming and 
going, after the manner of the 
tumour which one sometimes 
sees in an obstruction of the small intestine. Fig. 19 shows a radiograph 
of this tumour, which was situated on the posterior wall of the stomach. 

The deformity on the greater 
curx’e caused by the tumour 
can be seen extending from 
A to B. This radiograph 
was taken fifteen months 
after the onset of the malig- 


was probably a painful spastic 

Ftg ig — Radiograph 
showing tumour of the 
stomach The situation of the 
tumour IS marked A to B 
(Bi courtesy of Dr John 
O SuUnari ) 

contraction of the gastric w all, 
in the emptying stomach, 
around a carcinomatous 
tumour — an effort, as it 
were, to expel the lump. 
This crampy pain disap- 
peared when food was 
taken — a clinical feature 
which led to the belief that the patient was suffering from a gastric or 
duodenal ulcer 
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b . Increased Tension in the Lumen of the Stomach.— 
The effect of tension m the lumen of a hollow organ, such as the 
stomach, is seen in the following experiment by Burge, Martzloff, 
Suckow, and Thorntons A segment of small intestine with its blood- 
supply was isolated and closed at each end. The continuity of the 
intestine was established in the usual way The isolated segment was 
so fixed on to the abdominal wall that its contents could be aspirated 


Fi$ 20 — Closed e^peri 
meatal loop, sutured under 
the abdominal uall 

<Re draj'it 6i kinJ per- 
il luinn /rom the ‘Archnes 
0/ Surger\ 1 


at w’lll by a hypodermic syringe (Fi^. 20). Secretion occurred, and 
as a result of this distension in the closed loop, as the tension 
increased in the lumen, the animal Invariably began to vomit, ^^^^en 
the contents of the loop were aspirated and the tension thus reduced, 
the animal Avas immediately relieved and at once began to eat. This 
Avould seem to proAC that symptoms of nausea, discomfort, and 
probably pain were caused by the tension in the loop, or the 
muscular effort to which the distension gaA'e rise. 

2 . Postural Tone Underlying Gastric Retention 
The postural tone of gastric muscle is that property of in\olun- 
tary muscle generally to which the term ‘ plasticity’ ’ has been applied. 
It permits of the muscle comfortably taking up any new position ; 
that is it allows various degrees of distension of the stomach without 
the muscle becoming fatigued or the tension in the lumen of the 
stomach becoming increased. The muscle can, as it were, lock itself 
into each new position by a sort of ‘ ratchet action 

This postural tone is probably mainly of myogenic origin, but it 
IS controlled or varied by the action of the involuntary’ nen ous sy stem 
the parasympathetic and the sympathetic. 
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The postural tone is concerned with the mechanism of the pain- 
less or comfortable filling of the stomach. Thus, if the musculature 
of the stomach — and therefore the postural tone — is normal, and if 
its autonomic inner\*ation is healthy, the stomach is capable of 
relaxing in an orderly fashion to accommodate food which is being 
taken into it in increasing amounts. By this orderly relaxation the 
stomach takes up, as it were, a new ‘ retention posture ’ with each 
addition of food. 

An increase m the quantity of intake of food does not, therefore, 
cause an increase in the intragastric tension, as it would if the stomach 
were an elastic bag ; consequently the stomach accommodates the 
food Kithoiit discomfort. 

As has been pointed out, this capability of taking up a new’ 

‘ retention posture ’ as the stomach fills is a quality’ inherent in the 
muscle itself. It may, however, be modified or considerably dis- 
turbed by impulses which it receives from the autonomic system — 
that is, from the vagus or from the sjTnpathetic. This orderly, 
comfortable filling or unfolding of the stomach, which depends upon 
the normality of the gastric muscle and also on that of its nervous 
supply, can therefore be deranged by functional disturbance of its 
nervous mechanism, by organic disease of the gastric wall, or by a 
congenital myogenic abnormalit}’. Under such circumstances the 
gastric wall cannot relax in the normal orderly fashion as it receives 
food. The consequence of this is that intragastric tension rises and 
the filling of the stomach is attended with fullness, discomfort, or 
ereri icith patn. 

In cases of dyspepsia of this type, caused by a derangement of 
retention postural tone, the stomach when seen at operation is small 
and healthy-looking. The patient, however, may have felt full and 
uncomfortable after meals, and may even have expenenced pain. 

This form of dyspepsia may' come under the notice of the surgeon 
because the pain that occurs after food is thought to be due to organic 
disease of the stomach, such as gastnc ulcer or carcinoma. 

The normality’ of the postural tone of the gastnc muscle and 
therefore the comfortable filling of the stomach can also be interfered 
with by organic diseases, such as by a more or less general infiltration 
of the gastric wall by carcinoma. In this case the wall cannot relax 
for each new' retention posture, and the tension in the lumen of the 
stomach increases. The taking of food is accordingly attended with 
fullness and discomfort and occasionally with pain. 

In contrast to the effect of malignant infiltration on postural tone, 
local inflammatory’ organic disease of the stomach, such as gastric 
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ulcer, does not produce a general infiltration of the gastric wall, and 
for this reason does not cause a derangement of the retention postural 
tone and disturb the normal comfortable filling of the stomach 
A general inflammatory condition of the gastric wall, however, 
such as gastritis, does interfere with this postural tone, and in this 
case the filling of the stomach is attended with some discomfort 

It is interesting and also important from the point of view of the 
early diagnosis of gastric cancer to appreciate these distinctions in 
regard to the disturbance of gastric w'all retention postural tone by 
organic disease. For instance, in some cases of early carcinoma, 
where the infiltration of the gastric wall is not very extensive, a 
disturbance of the postural tone — of the gastric filling — is only seen 
in the final stages of the filling of the stomach ; that is, only when 
a full meal is taken. A clinical example to illustrate this fact is given 
on p. 47. 

3. Postural Tone Underlying Gastric Expulsion 
The stomach empties itself by a senes of movements of its 
muscular wall. These are: a sustained tonic contraction in the cardiac 
part of the stomach ; a series of rhythmic peristaltic contractions m the 
pyloric part, increasing in power as they approach the terminal part of 
the stomach ; and a relaxation of the pyloric muscle together with a 
prepyloric fan of sympathetically innervated muscle-fibres. This 
property of the gastric muscle of an orderly emptying, or of doling out 
its stored nutriment (mechanically and biochemically prepared) to 
the intestine, is inherent in the gastric muscle. It is also to a certain 
extent under the control of the autonomic nerv’ous system. 

The efficiency and the painlessness of the emptying processes 
depend on a normal postural lone and nervous mechanism Disturb- 
ance of one or the other or both can make the emptying uncomfort- 
able or cause painful spasm. 

Individual Capability of Retention or of Emptying. — A propert)’ 
of inherent postural tone of gastric muscle is that it influences the 
individual capability of retention or of emptying of a particular stomach. 
Some stomachs can hold a lot with comfort and others can only hold 
a comparatively small quantity ; some stomachs empty quickly and 
others empty slowly. 

This individual capability, too, is, to a large extent influenced by 
the more or less inherent development of either the sympathetic or 
the parasympathetic system. Some persons are sympatheticotonic 
and others are vagotonic. 
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But the most profound alterations in individual gastric retention 
or individual gastric emptying are caused more from congenital myo- 
genic faults than from any under- or over-activity of a part of the 
autonomic system. These alterations are seen in those gross patho- 
logical retentions and dilatations of the alimentary canal such as 
cardiospasm, gastric and duodenal ileus, ileus of the small intestine, 
megalocolon, megacystis, etc., while the most profound alterations 
in gastric emptying are seen in those intense spasms which some- 
times occur in the stomach, the duodenum, the colon, and the bladder, 
some of which appear to have a congenital — perhaps myogenic — ^basis. 
{See Chapter VI.) 

The normal retention postural 
tone or the stomach’s capability of 
retention, therefore, varies according 
to an inherent tendency in the muscle 
of the individual and to the develop- 
ment of the involuntary nervous 
system. 

In a healthy strong man, who 
is usually vagotonic, the empty 
stomach is small, horn-shaped, mus- 
cular, highly situated, and with a 
small air-content. Its capacity for 
retention is small; it empties 
quickly. Fig. 21 shows the usual 
type of stomach in the sthenic male. 

This type of stomach may be the 

result of an inherent postural tone which is dependent on sex, or 
it may be due to dominance of vagal influences. 

On the other hand, in a woman, who is usually sympathetico- 
tonic, the resting stomach presents rather a contrast to that of the 
healthy male. It is usually large, thin-w-alled, low-situated — some- 
times almost in the pelvis — with a large air-content. Its capacity 
for retention is great ,' it empties slowly. It has an e.xaggerated 
retention postural tone. This may be an inherent postural tone 
which goes with the sex ; or it may be due to an overacting 
sympathetic, evidences of which are so frequently found in the 
woman who has borne children. Ftg. 22 is a diagram of this type 
of stomach. 

The pathological dilatations and spasms of the alimentary canal, 
which are described in Chapter VI, are, reasoning on clinical grounds, 
probably just gross pathological faults in the postural tone which 
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underlie the filling and the emptying fanctions of the stomach ; 
that is, pathological disturbances of the functions of filling and 
emptying. 



4 Mechanical Effects of Inflam>utory or Malignant Disease 
The actual tissue mechanism which causes the adequate stimu- 
lation of gastnc tension receptors, and therefore pain, is the degree 
of alteration of normal gastric wall tissue caused by organic disease ; 
that is, the degree of inflammatory or malignant infiltration 

The various stages of inflammation and of malignancy have been 
discussed in relation to the sensory innervation of the stomach and 
postural tone, and do not need to be described again. 

EFFECTS OF lAIPADMlEJVT OF THE VITALITY OF THE GASTRIC 
WALL BY SYSTEAUC DISEASE 
It must be mentioned in any discussion on the mechanism of the 
causation of dyspepsia that impairment of the vitality of the gastric 
wall, that is, of its circulation and of the vitality of its tissues, is a 
most important factor in the causation of dyspepsia. 

Diseases with a general effect such as chronic nephritis, disease 
of the liver such as cirrhosis, arteriosclerosis, the anemias, local 
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infections like tuberculous disease of the lung, general infections — 
all these interfere with the wtahty of the gastric wall, or partially 
destroy its vitality by excretion of toxins. 

The circulation of the gastric wall and therefore its vitality can 
also be affected by the congestion caused by heart failure ; and some- 
times a dyspepsia may become obvious before signs of heart failure 
appear. 

Thus systemic diseases, or local disease in other parts of the 
body, can cause a gross dysfunction of the stomach by interfering with 
the vitality of its gastric wall, and thus give rise to dyspeptic syndromes 
which are often indistinguishable from those due to organic disease 
of the stomach. 


CLINICAL DEDUCTIONS 

Having now, with a view to being able to analyse and recognize 
a dyspeptic pattern, discussed the derangement of normal gastric 
motor function, and the mechanism of the causation of gastric pain, 
we are in a position to make some clinical deductions. 

Basis of Dyspepsia. — Organic disease of the gastric wall of 
itself or with the additional effect of muscular movement can produce 
definite painful or uncomfortable dyspeptic symptoms, and can 
cause motor functions of the stomach (the filling and emptying) to 
become more or less uncomfortable or painful. Indefinite dyspeptic 
symptoms, due to secretory disturbance, follow as a result of the 
derangement of the motor functions. 

Painless and Painful Dyspepsia.- — It will be found that in 
practice it is possible to make a very broad generalization and 
diride dyspepsia into n%o great groups: the dyspepsia which is 
associated with more or less pain — a 'painful dyspepsia'-, and the 
dyspepsia w’hich is free from pain — that is, one in which discomfort, 
nausea, and other symptoms are the main features — a 'painless 
dyspepsia 

‘Surgical Dyspepsia’ and ‘Medical Dyspepsia’. — It wll also 
be found that, as a broad general rule, a painful dyspepsia indicates 
surgical disease, either in the stomach or the duodenum or in some 
other abdominal organ, and it may therefore be termed surgical 
dyspepsia. 

In general, too, it may be taken that a painless dyspepsia is 
mainly of medical significance, and it may therefore be called medical 
dyspepsia. 

To both these broad generalizations there are, however, excep- 
tions W’hich will be dealt w’ith later. 
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Recognition of the ‘Pattern* of a Dyspepsia.^ — As a dyspeptic 
condition is a reflection of disordered gastric function, the surgeon 
should approach the diagnosis of cases of dyspepsia from the 
point of view of cultivating the art of recognizing the pattern of a 
dyspepsia by a knowledge of its mechanism of causation. He should 
try to recognize the particular pattern which is of surgical significance ; 
and in the interests of successful surgical treatment he should try to 
recognize it in its early stages — a task of some difficulty. 

SUMMARY OF GENERAL CAUSATIVE FACTORS 

The general factors which may bring about dyspepsia can be 
summarized as follows : — 

1. Disturbances Arising in the Stomach Itself, — (a) Disturb- 
ances due to impairment of the vitality of the gastric wall — dyspepsia 
caused by systemic disease', (h) Disturbance in the function of filling or 
of emptying of the stomach, caused neuromuscularly— /uHctioMa/ dys- 
pepsia ; (c) Disturbance of the function of filling or emptying of the 
stomach caused by organic disease, such as gastric carcinoma, gastric 
or duodenal ulcer, or chronic gastntis — organic dyspepsia. 

2, Disturbances Arising outside tbe Stomach. — Disturbances 
of the filling or of the emptying of the stomach neurogenically caused 
by a disease of an abdominal organ other than the stomach, such 
as the gall-bladder, appendix, pancreas, colon, or kidnej's — reflex 
dyspepsia. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE INCroENCE OF DYSPEPSIA ON THE FILLING OR 
EMPTYING OF THE STOMACH 

If the various syndromes of d)’spep$ta are minutely examined, it will 
be found that in some cases the incidence of the dyspeptic symptoms 
is on the emptying phase of the stomach ; in others it will be seen 
that the phase of dyspeptic symptoms is more during the filling of 
the stomach, that is, just after food ; and in still others symptoms 
will be noticed on the filling as well as on the emptying of the 
stomach. 

Further, if in these syndromes the incidence of a dyspepsia on 
the filling or on the emptying of the stomach is studied, the know- 
ledge will help the surgeon to recognize early a particular pattern of 
dyspepsia, and therefore a cause which may require surgical treatment. 

DYSPEPSIA DURING THE HLUNG PHASE OF THE 
STOMACH 

The following conditions give rise to dyspepsia following the intake 
of food ; — 

1. Functional disturbances of the neuromuscular mechanism of the 
gastric tcall. 

2. Organic disease of the gastric wall, caused by : (a) Diffuse 

chronic inflammation — chronic gastritis ; (b) Diffuse malignant 

infiltration. 

I. Functional Disturbances. — If, during the filling of the 
stomach, it fails to relax in an orderly fashion as the food is taken 
into it (probably owng to a disturbance of the inherent postural 
tone of the organ or its neuromuscular mechanism), the tension 
in the lumen of the stomach rises, and a feeling of fullness, even with 
a small quantity of food, is felt. Further intake of food will cause 
a feeling of discomfort or even pain — epigastric pain. 

The dyspeptic symptoms may continue for an hour or more after 
the taking of food, but the important thing is that they follow on the 
taking of food — there is no symptom-free time inteiv'al. 

This type of functionally caused epigastric pain is liable to occur 
in young people, in whom the nervous system is unstable. It may 
also be caused reflexly (through the autonomic nerv'ous system) by 
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disease of the gall-bladder or of the appendix Its surgical interest 
lies in the fact that it is often confused ■with the epigastnc pain 
caused by organic disease of the gastric wall. 

In these cases of painful functional disturbance, the stomach, 
when seen at operation, is small, and appears to be healthy. 

2. Organic Disease. — A dyspepsia following the filling of the 
stomach may be caused by oiganic disease of the gastric wall, such as: 
(a) Diffuse chronic gastritis ; (i) More or less diffuse malignant infil- 
tration of the gastric wall. 

a. Diffuse Chronic Gastritis. — ^WTiere the gastric wall is more or 
less uniformly affected by a chronic gastritis, the filling function 
of the stomach is disturbed, and the expanding of the stomach is 
usually associated with fullness, discomfort, or e\en with mild pain; 
that is, a dyspeptic phase, more or less painful, follows almost immedi- 
ately after food. 

These disturbances of the filling function of the stomach occur 
fairly consistently in that type of secondary chronic gastritis which 
IS nearly always associated with old penetrating ulcer of the stomach. 
And it is for the reason that sjmptoms follow immediately on the 
intake of food — sjTnptoms of fullness, discomfort, or pain — that these 
old penetrating ulcers of the stomach are often clinically diagnosed 
as carcinoma, or at any rate excite the suspicion of the presence of 
a carcinoma. 

b. Diffuse Malignant Infiltration of the Gastric Wall. — E\*en a 
slight malignant infiltration of the gastric wall may disturb the painless 
or comfortable filling, or, what is more important, the painless or com- 
fortable complete filling, of the stomach. Such an infiltration prevents 
the orderly normal painless relaxation of the gastric wall which pro- 
vides for the intake of increasing quantities of food or the taking of a 
full meal without discomfort. In other words, such an infiltration 
disturbs the normal retention postural tone of the gastnc muscle. 

Recognition of this fact is diagnostically important, because it is 
one of the early signs of gastric carcinoma, as will be seen in the 
following clinical example . — 

A suigeon, accustomed to attend a jearlj medicaf dinner, found tbst 
he felt full when he had taken only about three-quarters as much as he 
had the previous year : that is, he fdt for the first time that he had dis- 
comfort when he took a full meal. Dunng the >ear which followed he 
found that he had to reduce the quantity of his meals gradually in order 
to avoid a sensation of fullness and disramfort ; in other words, he had 
a progressive disturbance of the eompUle filling of his stomach. Nine 
months after the jearly dinner it was discovered that he had caranoma 
of the stomach. 
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If in this case a radiograph had been taken nine months previously, 
that is, when his filling dyspepsia from a full meal started, it vould 
probably have shown (deduced from his radiograph nine months 
later) a small flat infiltrating carcinoma — a small lesion which made 
the complete filling of the stomach uncomfortable. 

Another instructive mistake, and an example of the importance 
of the early recognition of the significance of pain or discomfort on 
the filling of the stomach, is shown in the following case-history : — 

A voman, aged 37, had been ill for two years. She said that as she 
look food and stood up from the table after a full meal, a patn tchich lasted 
for a quarter of an hour came on. She was then free from pain till the 
advent of the pain one and a half to two hours after meals. This patient 
had been X-rajed, but no sign of carcinoma of the stomach or ulcer had 
been found. Two >ears later it was found that the patient was suffering 
from a slowdy growing carcinoma of the posterior wall of the stomach. 
Because the carcinomatous condition was situated on the posterior w’all 
of the stomach, therefore causing little en face X-ray deformity of the 
gastric wall, it was not recognized. And yet all the time she was complain- 
ing that as she took food and stood up from the table she had pain. This 
pain on taking a full meal — that is, on the filling of the stomach — should 
hive at once suggested to her medical attendant the possibility of a 
carcinomatous infiltration of the gastric wall 

Thus a dyspeptic syndrome in which discomfort, nausea, or 
pain occurs immediately after the intake of food — that is, when the 
stomach is unfolding to receive the food (a filling disorder) — is 
frequently the result of a diffuse or local carcinomatous infiltration of 
the gastric wall, and only occasionally caused by a diffuse inflam- 
matory infiltration, 

DYSPEPSIA DURING THE EMPTYING PHASE 
OF THE STOMACH 

In the following conditions, the incidence of the dyspeptic 
symptoms may occur during the emptying phase of the stomach : 
(i) Functional disturbance of the gastric musculature ; (2) Organic 
disease of the gastric ivall ; (3) Emptying disorders due to pyloric 
stenosis. 

I. Functional Disturbances. — A functional disturbance of the 
emptying of the stomach may be the result of a too rapid emptying 
— ‘ irritable stomach ’ — due to an exaggerated emptying posture. 

Rapid Emptying (‘ Irritable Stomach ’).— This generally occurs in 
a person who has an inherent exaggerated postural emptying tone, 
or who is vagotonic. It is often part of a diathesis which predisposes 
to duodenal ulcer. It may, however, be caused refiexly by some 
inflammatory irritation in the vagal ner\’e field. 
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Its dyspeptJC manifestations occur u-hen the stomach is empty; 
that is, before meals. They may take the form of discomfort or pain 
similar to that of gastric or duodenal ulcer, which is probably caused by 
a painful spasm of the empty stomach or duodenum. For example • — 

A patient had for years, off and on, attacks of pain two or three hours 
after his meaJs. All he had to do in order to get relief was to take a drink 
of water. It had never been possible to demonstrate an organic lesion 
in his stomach or duodenum. 

2. Organic Disease. — Dyspepsia occurring mostly during the 
emptying of the stomach may be due to (a) inflammation or ( 5 ) 
malignant infiltration of the gastric wall. 

a. Inflammation of the Gastric Wall. — There are two forms : 
(i) a diffuse inflammation ; (li) a localized inflammation. 

i. Diffuse chronic inflammation: In the case of a chronic gastritis 
nhich is present mainly in the pyjoric part of the stomach, discomfort 
and pain are caused when its walls are contracting and puckering 
the pyloric part during the emptying phase of the stomach This 
pain during the emptying phase is similar to that of gastric ulcer 

ii. Local chronic inflammation: In an uncomplicated chronic 
gastric ulcer, when the stomach is emptying and contracting, when 
it begins to pucker up the rigid and sensitive ulcer, and when the 
peristaltic waves in this small stomach begin to evert their pressure 
effects on the ulcer, then pain occurs — the pam, so characteristic of 
uncomplicated gastric ulcer, which occurs one to two hours after 
meals while the stomach is emptying. 

b. Malignant Infiltration of the Gastric Wall. — In some cases of 
malignant infiltration of the gastric wall and particularly of the pyloric 
part of the stomach, as the stomach empties and the peristaltic w aves and 
contracted stomach pucker the infiltrated muscle, pain occurs — the pain 
anhour or two afterameal which is a frequent symptom ingastnccarci- 
noma, and which is often confused with that arising from gastric ulcer. 

In other cases where the malignancy is more of a tumefaction 
than an infiltration, an unusual type of pain may occur as the stomach 
empties. The emptying stomach contracts on the carcinomatous 
lump (only if it is in the prepyloric portion of the stomach), and 
appears to go into a state of painful spasm round it. It seeks, as it 
were, to expel this lump in its wall as if it were a lump of food. This 
painful spasm occurs m other hollow organs and is analogous to that 
which sometimes occurs in cardnoma of the lower end of the sigmoid 
(see pp. 64, 65), and which gives rise to a continuous tenesmus— a 
sustained effort by the bowel to disdiarge the lump in its wall as if 
it were a lump of fasces. This pain of a spastic stomach round 
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a carcinomatous lump, which occurs from two to three hours after 
food, and which is relieved by filling the stomach with food — a 
hunger pain — is of practical importance, for it may lead to an 
erroneous diagnosis of prepyloric or duodenal ulcer. It is in such 
circumstances that cases of gastric carcinoma have been erroneously 
treated as prepyloric or duodenal ulcer, and valuable time has been 
lost. 

The following case is a good illustration : — 

A man, aged 40, gave the histoiy that he had been for the past nine 
months suffering from pain three hours after meals — a hunger pain. The 
pain occurred after e\er5’ meal, was relieved by taking food or baking-soda, 
and Avas a pain tjpical of duodenal ulcer. Over a period of nine months 
the patient had got steadilj worse; he had had no iniermtsston whatever 
of his sjmptoms. No tender spot could be found on the abdominal wall. 
At the onset of his symptoms he had seen a medical man, who had made 
a diagnosis of duodenal ulcer, for which disease he had been under treat- 
ment. Operation disclosed th.it he had a carcinomatous lump in the 
prepjlonc portion of the stomach. 

3. Pyloric Stenosis. — In mccmplete organic pyloric obstruction, 
painful dyspeptic symptoms may arise when the stomach is emptying. 



Fig. 23— Linear pyloric ulcer nbich caused a rather rapidiv occurring pyloric 
stenosis vsith a painful empt>uig drspepsia C, Ulcer 


These symptoms take the form of cramping colicky pain many 
hours after meals, when, in the attempt to empty its contents, poAA'erful 
A. T. 4 
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peristaltic movements can be seen over the hypertrophied stomach. 
But all cases of organic pjlonc obstruction do not produce colicky 
pain during the emptying phase; in one case an organic pyloric 
obstruction will produce a painful dyspepsia, and in another a painless 
dyspepsia. Such a difference in the dyspeptic syndromes associated 
with pyloric obstruction will be seen if the two case-histones which 
follow are compared. 



A woman, aged approximately 55, de\eIoped cramping pain about 
four hours after meals. She was a very thin woman, and on examination 
the shape of a dilated stomach was xisible on the thin abdominal wall, 
and the peristaltic contractions, which could be seen, corresponded to 
the occurrence of the crampy pains. The history extended only o\er 
about three or four months. At operation, a small, narrow, deep chronic 
ulcer, about 7 or 8 cm. wide and z cm long, encircled about a third of 
the pjlonc orifice (Fig 23). This ulcer had produced rather an acute 
pylonc obstruction, and the crampy pains were apparently caused by 
the deep peristaltic waxes in a hjpotrophied gastric muscle. 

In the second case a man, agrf 50, complained that for the last three 
jears he had been gradually losing weight ; that he suffered fromxomiting 
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attacks, in which he vomited large quantities ; and that he had gradually 
become \ery constipated. On eramination, through his thin abdominal 
wall, the shape of an enormous dilated stomach could be seen, over which 
coursed deep peristaltic waves. He had no painful dyspepsia whatever. 

At operation a verj' slow-growing sarrhous carcinoma of the pylorus, 
which had caused enormous dilatation of the stomach, was found {Fig. 24). 

The same discrepancy in regard to an obstructed outlet can 
occur in other hollow organs. For instance, a sudden obstruction 
in the cystic duct due to a gall-stone may cause intense colicky 
pain; while on the other hand a quiet impaction can cause a huge 
mucocele of the gall-bladder which may develop quite painlessly 
because it develops slowly. 



CHAPTER VI 


GROSS DILATATIONS AND SPASMS OF THE 
ALIMENTARY CANAL 

In the case of functions so important as those uhich have to do ujth 
the filling and the emptying of the vanous sections of the alimentaiy 
canal, it might be expected, judging from the analog^’ of the other 
bodilj'- functions, that in some indinduals these gastric functions 
would be the subject of profound derangements. This is the case, 
for in the alimentary canal there arc found, in all its sections, gross 
pathological dilatations somewhat similar to the condition called 
cardiospasm — profound disturbances of the mechanism of retention. 
There are also seen, in the different parts of the alimentary canal, 
marked pathological spasms — gross disturbances of the mechanism 
of emptying. 

The study of the incidence and the causes of these profound 
dilatations and spasms is not only of value from the point of view of 
knowledge in regard to their occurrence, recognition, and treatment, 
but also from that of the better understanding it gives us of the origin 
of various dyspeptic syndromes which may arise as a result of different 
degrees of these conditions in ibe stomach and duodenum, or following 
their occurrence in sections of the alimentarj’ canal other than the 
stomach. 

The alimentary canal of the primitive animal is a simple tube. 
Very early in the animal scale a series of sections, guarded by 
sphincters, develops for the retention and digestion of food products. 

Thus, as the animal scale ascends, the food begins to be retained 
in the different sections of the alimentary canal by the formation in it 
of a number of dilatations laid daw n as a series of ‘ retention postures '. 
These are possibly mostly myogenic in ongjn. They are, however, 
governed to some extent % the action of the primitive nervous system 
— the sympathetic nervous system; for we know that stimulation of 
the sympathetic supply to these sacculations causes relaxation of their 
walls and contraction of muscle-fibres in the vicinity of their exits — a 
synergic movement that must give rise to retention of their contents. 

These v’arious sections are probably emptied in the reverse way 
to the reception of food — that is, by a series of what we might call 
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‘ emptying postures ’ : the muscle \va\l contracts, and the muscle-fibres 
in the \icinity of their exits relax— a movement which is mainly of 
myogenic origin, but is to some extent brought about by stimulation 
of the fibres of the parasympathetic, a system made up of the vagus 
ner\’es and the pelvic ner\'e. 

Thus there is developed in the alimentaiy canal a system of 
neuromuscular sections, each section being cut off from its neighbour 
by a sphincter, and each provided with a mechanism for holding 
nutritive material for a time for digestive or absorptive purposes, or 



Ftg 25 —Evolution 0/ Cfie animal stomach A Stoaiaeh of the pickerel 
(AiiJin) , B Stomach of angiiiiKHS (A ««*»«) . C Stomach of Sfinews ocri/a/iis 

(.V«An) , D, Stomach of the eel {Hun/ingloni E, Scheme of the ruminant com- 
pound stomach ( \ulin) . F Stcraach of a 10 mm human embrvo (Letcis) {After 
Ahatez) 

for retaining excretory matter till it can be discharged, and each pro- 
vided with a neuromuscular mechanism of its own, which is part of a 
general neuromuscular arrangement governing the whole alimentary 
canal. 

The stomach, one of these neuromuscular sections, is evolved 
from this primitive straight tube {Fig. 25, A). In Fig. 25, D, the 
stomach of the eel, a diverticulum from this tube — the primitive 
stomach — is seen. In Fig. 25, F, is seen the stomach of the lO-mm. 
human embiy’o, m which the fundus has expanded from the gastric 
canal. 
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While in man most of these sections are guarded by definite 
sphincters, others have only rudimentary sphincters which are not 
macroscopically obvious. 

The bladder, a hollow organ for the retention and discharge of 
urine, and in primitive animals a part of the alimentary canal, has its 
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Fig 26. — Schema oi U>e m'oluntarrnen 00s supply ol the \ariQus abdominal 
viscera. It is made up c^ the sympathetic 'redj and the parasympathetic 
the tagus and peUic certes— (blue) 

emptying and its filling controlled in a somewhat analogous way to 
that of the vanous sacculatjons of the alimentarj’ canal. 

fig. 26 shows a schema of these \arious neuromuscular sections 
of the alimentary canal and their nerve-supply (in the case of the 
tEsophagus not quite substantiated)' It also shows the rudimentarj 
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as well as the ordinarj’ well-knowTi sphincters. And it shows, for 
purposes of comparison, the nen’e-supply for retention and emptying 
in the case of the bladder, which developmentally arises from the 
primitive alimentary' canal, and also that for the retention and emptying 
of urine in the pelvis of the kidney, in which is found the same kind 
of supposed balanced innervation. 

If now we examine the functions of retention and emptying 
in the various segments of the alimentar>' canal, bladder, and pelvis 
of the kidney, we find that, as a matter of clinical observation, in any 
of these organs there can be gross derangements of these functions. 

Judging from experimental evidence, and from clinical observa- 
tions, we know that these disturbances of retaining and emptying 
can be brought about in more than one way. 

In regard to the function of retention, as pointed out in Chapter 
IV, we know that an increase can be caused either by an exaggeration 
of the retention function brought about by an overaction of the sym- 
pathetic system, or by a weakening of the emptying function caused 
by a feeble action of the parasympathetic system. In this regard, too, 
we know that it may be entirely a pathological fault — a pathological 
retention mainly of myogenic origin. The same principle applies to 
the function of emptying. 

Thus, throughout the whole length of the alimentary’ canal there 
may be sporadically found gross disturbances of the neuromuscular 
mechanism of any of the various neuromuscular sections, giving 
rise to exaggerations of the retentive function, and therefore to gross 
pathological dilatations — the so-called atonic dilatations ; and con- 
versely to an exactly opposite type causing great exaggerations of the 
emptying function — w hich become evident as gross pathological spasms. 

GROSS PATHOLOGICAL DILATATIONS 

Idiopathic Ileus. — Some of these derangements of the retention 
mechanism of the various parts of the alimentary canal are described 
below. 

ileus oj the (Esophagus {Cardiospasm or Achalasia). — One of the 
most typical examples of these gross pathological dilatations is the 
so-called cardiospasm of the cesophagus, a condition which has been 
described in detail m Chapter II, where an example of this gross 
dilatation of the ossophagus is to be seen in Fig. 4. 

Although the w ord ‘ ileus ’, from the Greek iXeus = colic, is a term 
perhaps misapplied to most of these so-railed paralytic pathological 
dilatations — it is applied, for example, to gastric ileus, duodenal ileus, 
and small-intestine ileus — it may for the purposes of comparison be 
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also temporarily nusappljed to the gross pathological dilatation of the 
(Esophagus called cardiospasm, which we might call oesophageal ileus 

Ileus of the Gastric Fundus. — “An ileus of the cardiac portion of 
the stomach is occasionally seen. In X-ray observations I ha%e seen 
forms of this paralytic dilatation, and in some instances it has 
attained an enormous size. TTie dilatation was limited to the fundal 
part of the stomach, and was bounded by the cardiac sphincter and 
a sharply marked-off complete hour-glass contraction about the 
position of the rudimentary mid-gastric sphincter. 

Ileus of the Stoinach. — High grades of paralytic dilatation of the 
whole stomach — gastric ileus — are frequently seen in neurotic types 
of female patients, and a minor grade of it is often the cause of a 
dyspepsia. 

Gastric ileus is also seen after some gastnc operations, when the 
stomach is found to be paralytically dilated and unable to empty its 
contents. 

Ileus of the Stomach and Duodenum. — An enormous acute dilata- 
tion of the stomach and the duodenum — acute gastroduodenal ileus — 
sometimes follows operations. The distal limit of the ileus is alwajs 
found in the region of the mdimenury sphincter near the terminal 
part of the duodenum. The condition is not caused, as was previ- 
ously thought, by an obstruction of the duodenum due to the dragging 
on the superior mesenteric artery*. 

The following case record is an example of a chronic ileus of the 
duodenum. It also shows how these cases come within the purview 
of the surgeon. Incidentally, too, it is an instance of the futility of 
surgical treatment, such as duodeno-jejunostom}'. 

A thin nenous tjpe of female patient, aged 28, complained of a vague 
dyspepsia without any pam, coming on between two and three hours after 
meals. She had lost weight and complained of constipation. She was thin 
and emaciated, and had diffuse tenderness over the duodenum She had 
been ill for jears. The radiograph showed that the duodenum was 
enormously dilated. 

At the operation, an extreme dilatation of the duodenum, which 
extended from the p)ionc orifice to the terminal part of the duodenum, 
was found. The stomach was not dilated. A duodeno-j'ejunostomy was 
performed. The patient’s symptoms were only slightly improved by the 
operation. 

Some years later, at a second operation, it could be demonstrated 
that although the duodeno-jejunostomy opening functioned, the actual 
dilatation of the duodenum had not decreased. (Fig. 27.) 

This case is a good example of apronounced ileus of the duodenum. 
The result of the operation on this patient shows also that it is not 
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caused by an obstruction, but by some form of paralysis or active 
dilatation of the duodenal \\-aU ; for even when an anastomotic open- 
ing was made in the dilated duodenum, it did not contract to its normal 
size, as it would do if the dilatation were due to obstruction. 

Fig. 28 is an operation sketch of a large duodenal ileus for which 
gastro-enterostomy had been performed. Reoperation, many years 
later, show ed the duodenum still verj' large, notwithstanding the fact 



rig 27 —Sketch cf a case of duodenal ileus m which duodeno-je;unostoinv 
was carried out I. Dilated duodenum J Anastomosis between jejunum and 
dilated duodenum , 3 Colon . < Superiw mesenteric 3rler\ 

that scarcely any gastric contents had passed through it, shown by 
the small atrophic alferent loop (smallness exaggerated in the sketch) 
to the stoma. The patient’s symptoms were worse after the gastro- 
enterostomy, and the gastro-anastomosis had to be undone. 

Ileus of the Small Intestine . — ^Paralytic ileus is the term given to 
the so-called idiopathic dilatation of the small intestine, which occa- 
sionally occurs after an abdominal operation, and the cause of which 
is not obvious. An example of this, taken from my own practice, is 
as follows. 
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I Operated on a female patient who had a very poor t\pe of nen’ous 
system. The operation was an exploratory one for an obscure abdominal 
condition 

At the operation, a very gentle exploration revealed no sign of organic 
disease. I was most careful to disturb intestines as little as possible, and 
was able to do this b} holding up the abdominal wall with mv abdominal 
operating frame 

Notwithstanding this care, the patient developed a pataluic ileus, 
which was so intractable that m desperation I reoperated, feeling that 
there must be some organic obstruction I found the whole of the ileum 
dilated as far as the ileoctecal valve — a clear case of an idiopathic paralytic 
dilatation of the small intestine. The patient died — probably as the 
result of the second operation. 



fr,g j 3 — operatiMi sketch of a case of duodenal ileus manv icars after 
a gastro<ntctostoin> had *>'en perfocnieiL The duodenum still remains dilated 
A, Small airophic afferent fuop. B, terj enUfged efferent loop 


It has been my experience riiat paralytic ileus of the small intestine 
occurs in two sets of circumstances 

It IS found m patients with a very debilitated nervous system, in 
whom there is a general overdevelopment of sympathetic action; 
that IS, in those who are suffering from enteroptosis, and who have an 
exaggeration of all retention postures. 

It IS also seen m patients m association with infection or disturb- 
ance of the retroperitoneal tissue : such as, for instance, in operations 
of the kidney where there may be infection of the retroperitoneal 
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tissue, where the tail of the pancreas has been injured, or where there 
has been a retroperitoneal infection from a retrocscal appendicitis. 
And in these cases it appears to me not improbable that it is an infec- 
tion of the retroperitoneal tissue, disturbing the sympathetic ganglia 
or their plexuses, which is the cause of the ileus. 

Ileus of the Large Intestine and of the Bladder. — Gross pathological 
dilatation of the large intestine is most characteristically seen in 
Hirschsprung's disease of children. I have not infrequently seen in 



Ftg 29, — Alimentary canal of young crocodile 

adults a similar but less marked condition. In such cases the disten- 
sion, as a rule, extends only as far as the rudimentary sphincter at the 
rectosigmoid junction. 

It IS an interesting fact that a pathological dilatation analogous 
to that seen in the colon sometimes occurs in the bladder — a mega- 
cystis. In these cases there is considerable difficulty in getting the 
bladder emptied, and yet no organic cause for the disturbance in 
emptying can ever be found. 

In cases of megacystis, Passler and others^ record an interesting 
observation. They find that m some cases there may be a coexisting 
pathological dilatation of the colon. Where the tA\o conditions 
concur, they have noticed that the dilatation may extend as far 
as the internal sphincter of the rectum ; that is, the dilatation 
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invoUes the rectum as well as the colon. In such cases, they 
write that there can be only one aetiological explanation, which is 
that the two conditions are caused by one lesion. If this is true, the 
only place w’here a lesion could occur which W'ould cause the two 


conditions Js the hypogastnc plexus, from which originates the sj-m- 
pathetic supply for the left side of the colon, the rectum, and the 
bladder. The lesion must therefore be m the retroperitoneal tissue 
plane. 

In relation to these observauons, and also to the common nerve- 



Fig 30 . — Radiograph ol the oreter, 
taken after dilatation with a large urethra) 
catheter. (fl> coiirUsy of Ihe late Dr 
Lazarus ) 


supply of bladder and rectum, it 
IS of interest to note that in the 
young crocodile the urinary 
bladder is part of the lower end 
of the alimentary canal {Fig. 29). 

Passler reported a case at the 
German Surgical Congress, 1935, 
in which, by division of the pre« 
sacral nerve, he cured a mega- 
colon as well as a megacystis, 
both of which existed in the 
same patient.^ 

Ileus of the Gall-bladder . — 
Aschoff® describes cases of dis- 
tension of the gall-bladder in 
which no mechanical obstruction 
could be found, and Rutherford 
Monson® also speaks of cases 
which have been recorded in 
which enormous thick-walled 
gall-bladders occupied so much 
of the abdominal space as to be 
careful search had failed to show 


mistaken for ovarian cysts, and yet 
any mechanical obstacle. 

Ileus of the Common Bile-duct . — Rutherford Morison also quotes 
the case of a young girl operated on for an abdominal cyst the size 
of a child’s head. It was in the upper part of the abdomen, and on 
opening it bile escaped. At the post-mortem examination the cyst 
was found to be due to enormous distension of the common bile-duct. 
The duodenal opening of this vras normal, and no mechanical obstruc- 


tion could be found. 

Ileus of the Pelvis of the Kidney . have been able to demonstrate 
many pathological dilatations in the pelvis of the kidney similar or 
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apparently similar in their origin to those occurring in the various 
sections of the alimentar)' canal. In these cases the walls are thin 
and passively dilated. Many cases of this nature have also been 
reported in the literature — the hydronephroses caused by a neuro- 
muscular disturbance. 

Idiopathic Dilatation of the Ureters . — Enormous distension of 
both ureters is sometimes found in children. In such cases, at the 
time of the post-mortem, no satisfactory mechanical explanation has 
e\er been found. A condition somewhat similar to this, but to a 
lesser degree, is sometimes found in adults. 

In a case reported personally by the late Dr. Lazarus the patient 
complained of a dragging pain in the right side, and the radiograph 
show ed a dilated ureter on both sides — a double hydro-ureter. Stretch- 
ing the orifice of the ureter on the nght side relieved the patient’s pain, 
but did not cause any diminution of the dilatation of the ureter 
[Fig. 30). 

Pathological Dilatation Caused by Hypertrophy of the 
Sphincter and the Presphincteric Muscle>fibres. — In all the various 
gross pathological dilatations already described, the walls of the 
visceral section are thin and lack muscle power, and the sphincter 
appears normal. This may be taken as evidence that these con- 
ditions are gross exaggerations of the retention mechanism. 

But there are also pathological dilatations in which the muscle- 
layers of the organ are greatly hypertrophied and where apparently 
there is an overdevelopment of the sphincter and presphincter muscle- 
fibres— sympathetically supplied muscle. 

An example of this type of dilatation is seen in the dilated and 
hypertrophied stomach of congenital pylonc stenosis. In this condi- 
tion the wall of the stomach is muscular and empties the stomach as 
soon as the greatly increased sphinctenc muscle-fibres are divided. 
It is obvious in this case that the dilatation is a secondary condition 
to sphinctenc muscle obstruction, and a condition diametrically 
opposite to the so-called idiopathic or paraljmc dilatation or ileus 
described earlier in this chapter. 

Aschoff describes a condition of dilatation (with hypertrophy) 
of the gall-bladder which is obstructive, and in which spasm or 
hypertrophy of the sphincter is the cause. 

Of much the same character as the above, probably, is a dilata- 
tion which I accurately obseiv’cd in the pelvis of the kidney in the 
following interesting case — an obser\^tion which should throw some 
light on almost similar conditions which have been seen in the adult 
stomach. 
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At an operation for an enlarged kidney, I found (as had been diagnosed 
by a previous X-ray examination) a large hj dronephrosis of the organ 
Irritation of the pelvis caused powerful peristaltic ivaves to travel down 
the pelvis until they reached a spot about | m from the pelvo-ureteraJ 
junction, where the waves immediately returned as antipenstaltic waves. 
The walls of the pelvis were hypertrophied and thick. As the kidney had 
to be removed, I divided the ureter. No urine issued from the ureter 
as the result of the peristaltic waves. I then inserted a cannula into the 
cut ureter, whereupon the peristaltic waves at once caused the unne to 
flow. When the kidney was removed and held up, that is, when its tissues 
were devitalized, the urine flowed out of the dilated pelvis through the cut 
ureter by the force of gravity. 

This type of pathological dilatation is entirely different from 
the usual hydronephrosis caused by neuromuscular dilatation. The 
deep peristaltic and antiperistaltic waves indicated obstruction. The 
obstruction in this case was probably some type of presphinctenc 
or sphincteric muscular obstruction or block — a freakish overdeve/op- 
nient of sj'mpatheticall)' innen'ated fibres. 

It is now interesting to consider that the stomach and the 
duodenum may be pathologically dilated together or separately ; that 
the colon and the rectum may be dilated together or separately; 
that the colon, the rectum, and the bladder may be dilated together 
or separately. 

Thus it is obvious that the coexistence of pathological dilatation 
of segments of the alimentary canal suggests at once that the lesion 
is in the sympathetic ganglionic plexus ; that is, in the retroperitoneal 
tissue of the posterior abdominal wall, a plane in which is situated a 
great deal of lymph-gland tissue, very vulnerable to infection, and a 
plane w'hich is very much exposed to the effect of operation, trauma, 
mild infection after operation, and infection from almost any abdo- 
minal infective process. 

In order to appreciate the nature of these pathological dilatations 
of the CEsophagus, stomach, and duodenum, it has been necessary to 
discuss the gross functional disturbances in regard to retention of all 
sections of the alimentary canal, and all hollow organs ; for, judging 
from clinical observations, these extreme disturbances of the function 
of retention seem to have — indeed, must have — a similar neuromuscular 
or neuromuscular and myogenic basis. 

^Vhat is Learnt from the Treatment of these Pathological 
Ddatations.— A funher interesting light is thrown on these patho- 
logical dilatations when the result of their treatment is considered. 

I have been able to relieve permanently several cases of cardiospasm 
by manually stretching the lower end of the cesophagus and its sphincter. 
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Yet although the patient is completely relieved, has gained many 
stone in weight, has been well for years — In one case as long as eight 
years — nevertheless the dilatation of the oesophagus has remained much 
the same ; that is, the anatomy of its wall has not changed — the wall 
has not contracted to normal. In Chapter II is the radiograph of a 
cardiospasm taken eight years after the lower end of the oesophagus 
had been stretched, when it still showed almost the same dilatation 
as it did before the operation (Fig. 12). Although the patient had 
gained four stone in weight and exhibited practically no symptoms, 
it is difficult to see much difference between this radiograph of his 
oesophagus and that taken before the treatment (Fig. ii). 

In cases where pathological colonic dilatation has been treated 
by section of the sympathetic, there is clinical evidence to show that 
the dilated colonic wall has contracted somewhat, but never to its 
normal condition. 

Since it has become possible by the zonal method of spinal anass- 
thesia of Kirschner to anaesthetize the sympathetic fibres innervating 
the colon without anresthetizing the pelvic nerve, it has been found 
by X-ray observations that the enlarged dilated colon contracts con- 
siderably, and empties itself more effectually, as a result of the paralysis 
of its sympathetic supply. 

In the cases of duodenal ileus which I quoted earlier, and in 
which I performed duodeno-jejunostomies, my observations over a 
period of many years showed that, although the duodeno-jejunostomy 
stoma functioned and the duodenum emptied better, the duodenal 
wall had never contracted. 

In cases of hydronephrosis of neuromuscular origin, in which 
the ureter has been anastomosed to the dilated pelvis, it has been 
found that, although the dilated pelvis emptied more rapidly and the 
patient was relieved, injections of radio-opaque substances showed that 
the dilated pelvis of the kidney had not contracted. 

Thus it \vould seem from clinical observations of the effect of 
their successful treatment that these inorganic pathological disturbances 
of the emptying of the sections of the alimentary canal and of hollow’ 
organs consist of a relaxation of the wall, active or passive, probably 
due to functional lesions of the sympathetic plexus, or to injury of the 
ganglion cells in the retropentoneal tissues of the posterior abdominal 
wall. They may, of course, be pathological retention postures of 
myogenic origin. 

It is important to study the gross pathological dilatations which 
in isolated instances are found in the various sections of the alimentary 
canal, because they come before the surgeon for surgical treatment. 
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and are on unsound principles subjected to useless operations. It 
is also wise to consider them because they ser\-e as an introduc- 
tion to the study of surgical dyspepsia ; for they sho\A the extreme 
disorders of the function of retention tshich can occur in the various 
sections of the alimentary canal without any obvious signs of organic 
disease. Their ubiquitous occurrence in all hollow organs and in all 
sections of the alimentary' canal gives some support to my belief, 
based on my own clinical obser\'ations, that, particularly m the 
fore and hind gut, lesser grades of this type of retention disorder 
occur frequently; and that degrees of the disorder become in 
many cases the basis of a dyspepsia and the forerunner of organic 
gastric disease.* 

GROSS PATHOLOGICAL SPASMS 

Just as there are extreme dilatations of the various sections of 
the alimentary canal of doubtful origin — pathological dilatations — so 
there are in these sections isolated cases of extreme spasms, extreme 
exaggerations of the function of the mechanism of emptying — 
pathological spasms. 

The most pronounced pathological spasms which I have ever 
seen in hollow organs have been in the sigmoid and in the bladder 
— organs in which the function of emptying must necessarily be most 
pronounced, for they are mainly concerned with the ejection of excreta, 
in contrast to organs like the stomach, which are mainly concerned 
uith the reception of food — with the function of filling of the 
stomach. 

Pronounced Painful Spasm in the Sigmoid. — The following 
case IS an example of gross pathological spasm . — 

A soldier who had been bayoneted 5e\eral times m the abdomen, 
recovered after months of great soffenng and after many operations 
undertaken to close fecal fistufe and to relicAc chronic obstructions. His 
nervous system was completely shattered. He began to suffer from 
spasms of intense pain in the left iliac fossa. These attacks of pain, 
which would last for three or four days, were associated with a continuous 
tenesmus: he would sit on the lavatory for hours, passing only a little 
mucus 

Sigmoidoscopic examination repealed nothing abnormal m the rectum 
or in that part of the sigmoid which could be \asualized with the sigmoid- 
oscope. 

During the attacks a hard, firm, globular tumour could be felt in 
the left iliac fossa, in the region of the sjgmoid {Fig. 31). The patient 
found that he could lessen the intensity of these attacks by getting drunk. 

At an exploratory operation a Rim, hanl tumour about as big as a s^^li 
orange was found occupying the lower portion of the si^oid. It had a 
the appearances of a carcinoma, and Mt so hard that for a while it was 
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difficult to say that it was not a carcinoma. However, with manipulation 
the ^^hole condition softened considerablj, and it was then obvious that it 
was an intense spasm of the lower part of the sigmoid. The muscle of 
the sigmoid was considerably h>'pertrophied, probably as the result of 
the continued spasms. 



Fig 31 —Hard tinuotir m Wl sigmoid region, caused b\ spasm uf 
the sigmoid 

No mucus or blood or any other pathological product was ever found 
in the feces. Many years afterwards, as the general nen’ous condition of 
the patient improved, the condition quieted down to such an extent that 
life became bearable. 

There was no doubt about the fact that it was a profound spasm of the 
lower part of the sigmoid. 

Spasm of the Bladder. — I have watched patients for years who 
suffered from the most intense and painful spasms of the bladder. 
The bladder w ould hold only a few ounces of urine, and its wall was 
thick and hypertrophied. The condition is often called ‘ irritable 
bladder Although in these cases the condition had been present 
for a number of years, no sign of disease could be found. The condi- 
tion was undoubtedly a spasm, the result of the overaction of the 
emptying mechanism of the bladder, and had probably more of a 
myogenic than nervous origin. 

A. T. 


5 
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Spasm of the Colon, — In contrast to Hirschsprung’s disease — 
the pathological dilatatiori of the colon— in children there is found the 
‘ pipe-stem ’ colon, which is contracted and small, perhaps a result 
of the overaction of the emptying mechanism of the colon , that is, 
an intense contraction of the muscular wall of the colon with possibly 
an associated fibrous contraction. The condition may be due to a 
pathological fault in the myogenic apparatus concerned with the 
function of emptying. 

In adults also I have seen spasm of the colon which prevented 
its being filled with a clysma; and much evidence of spasm of the 
colon has accumulated from X-ray observations. 

Spasm of the (Esophagus. — Spasm of the oesophagus has been 
reported. 

Spasm of the Stomach. — I have seen cases of tumour of the 
stomach in which the empty stomach contracted round the tumour, 
as it were, in an attempt to dislodge it, the gastric w^all going mto a 
condition of painful spasm ivhich was reJiet'ed by filling the stomach. 
Likewise the small, spastic, very quickly emptying stomach is fre- 
quently seen in X-ray examinations. Spasm m the stomach, however, 
is rare. 

Spasm of the Duodenum. — Here again I have seen cases in 
which the empty duodenum contracted into a painful spasm and was 
relieved by being filled with fluid or food In one case the spasm 
occurred in an oihenMse healthy patient, and the absence of any 
pathological lesion was proved by observation over a period of many 
years. 

Spasm of the Small Intestine. — Intense spasm of the small 
intestine is not uncommon. It is most often seen in children 

Significance of these Spasms and what is to be learnt from 
their Treatment. — It will be seen that m every segment of the 
alimentary canal, and in the bladder, definite pathological spasms can 
occur, some of which are so marked that there can be no doubt 
about their existence and no doubt about the pain to which they 
give rise. 

Short of these profound spasms, there are less marked spasms, 
as there are less marked dilatations. These give rise to symptoms 
— to a dyspepsia concerned with a disturbance of the function of 
emptying. This form of dyspepsia, too, like that concerned with 
disturbance of the mechanism of retention, can predispose to disease 
of the stomach and duodenum. 

In relation to the cure of the spasms, it is interesting to point out 
that, in one particular case in which the spasm of the bladder was 
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very great, it was possible to cure the condition by overstretching 
the bladder by internal pressure, on the same principle as the lo^\e^ 
end of the cesophagus is overstretched for the cure of cardiospasm. 

This obser\’ation, of course, is only of interest in the present 
discussion inasmuch as it suggests that these pathological spasms 
may be the result of a disturbance in an inherent postural tone of 
the muscle of a particular segment rather than a disturbance of the 
nervous control of the muscle of the segment. 

If, then, the various grades of pathological dilations and patho- 
logical spasms which can take place in the different segments of the 
alimentary canal occur as the result of either disturbances of the 
inherent properties of muscle or minor disharmonies in the autonomic 
nerv’ous system, it will be obvious that in disordered states of the 
general nervous system, which must affect the autonomic nerv’ous 
system, the foundations of disease in the stomach can be laid. These 
may arise either from the delay caused by the dilatation, exposing its 
mucous membrane to the prolonged action of a weak acid gastric 
juice, or from the spasm concentrating the intensive action of a 
strong gastric juice on a particular part of the gastric or duodenal 
>vall, as happens, for example, in duodenal ulcer. 

Furthermore, it will be obvious that, in the disturbed state of the 
general nervous system which can occur after repeated operations, when 
the threshold of sensation to normal impulses is lowered, minor degrees 
of abnormal spasm of the alimentary canal can give rise to pain. 
It is this type of painful syndrome which may be erroneously 
interpreted as being due to organic disease, or to adhesions from 
pre^'ious operations, and which often leads to a useless operation 
on the mistaken diagnosis of peritoneal adhesions. 
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CHAPTER Vll 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF NAUSEA AND VOMITING 

In the chapter on the mechanism of causation of dyspepsia, the sym- 
ptoms of fullness, discomfort, pain, uere gnen full consideration. 
In many dyspeptic pictures, however, nausea and vomiting rather than 
these symptoms are the main features. 

A predominance of nausea and vomiting in a dyspeptic picture is 
suggestive of a malignant cause. If these symptoms come on immedi- 
ately after the intake of food, this is more indicative of carcinoma. If 
they occur after an interval of time following the taking of food, and 
•if the vomited material is scanty— that is, the vomiting is not for the 
purpose of relieving the stomach of the intake of food— and if the 
vomiting does not give relief, then such a type of nausea and v omiting 
IS also suggestive of malignancy, even if the dyspepsia is painful like 
that of gastric ulcer. Broadly speaking, a great deal of nausea and 
vomiting distributed through a painful dyspeptic syndrome suggests 
malignancj'. 

Nausea and vomiting which come on immediately after meals 
may also be manifestations of functional disease of the stomach. 

A dyspeptic picture in which nausea and vomiting are dominant 
features is, too, characteristic of that form of dj’spepsia which is seen 
sometimes in the early stages, and always in the late stages of renal 
or hepatic disease, or disease in the other Sj’stems of the body such 
as pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Where nausea and vomiting are features of a dyspeptic syndrome 
which has originated from a gastric malignancy, they are usually 
associated with a more or less painful d}‘«pepsia, «ith a progressive 
constipation, and with an increasing constitutional disturbance 

A nausea-and-vomiting type of dyspepsia is not charactenstic 
of uncomplicated gastric or duodenal ulcer. In these conditions, as 
practically the whole of the gastric and duodenal wall is quite health)', 
spontaneous nausea and v'omiting do not usually occur. The patient 
who suffers from an uncomplicated gastric or duodenal ulcer generally 
induces vomiting to get relief from his pain. When nausea and 
vomiting do occur in uncomplicated chronic peptic ulcer, these s)m- 
ptoms never come on immediately after the intake of food ; but only 
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Schema of the Significance of Vomiting as a Symptom 
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when some time has elapsed, the interval being completely free from 
any symptoms. 

If, however, chronic gastnc or duodenal ulcer becomes compli- 
cated, as, for instance, if it becomes a penetrating ulcer, then 
there is often found spreading from the ulcer into the surrounding 
gastric or duodenal wall a diffuse secondaiy gastritis ; and in such 
cases, as the main part of the gastric wall is not healthy, the intake 
of food is generally followed immediately by a certain amount of 
nausea and perhaps of vomiting (sometimes associated ^v^th fullness 
and discomfort) 

Thus the inclusion of a nauseous and vomiting complex in 
a painful dyspeptic syndrome, that is, a syndrome indicative of 
uncomplicated peptic ulcer, is su^estive of one of two things 
It may indicate that a secondary diffuse gastritis has developed as 
the result of chronic infection extending from an old and penetrating 
ulcer; or, on the other hand, it may suggest that an innocent 
chronic peptic ulcer has become malignant. 

All the types of nausea and vomiting already mentioned must be 
distinguished from that form of nausea and vomiting which occurs 
as the result of mechanical interference ; that is, as the result of a 
pyloric or a duodenal obstruction. In these cases a continuous 
nauseous feeling is not a feature; nausea immediately precedes the 
vomiting, ^^omiting which occurs three, four, or five hours after a 
meal, or at the end of each day perhaps, at about nine or ten o’clock 
at night, has a mechanical origin. Such vomiting is caused by a 
pyloric or duodenal stenosis. It nearly always occurs at the same 
time each day; severe nausea comes on just before the vomiting is 
about to take place ; and relief of fullness, discomfort, or pain, follow- 
ing the vomiting, is very distinct. In these cases of mechanical 
obstruction the quantify of the vomited matenal is, of course, copious. 
Sometimes this type of vomiting is associated with cramp-like colicky 
pains, which disappear when the vomiting takes place. 

GENERAL DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL DYSPEPSIA 

It may be wise at this stage in the discussion of surgical dys- 
pepsia to make some generalizations in regard to the distinction bet\\ een 
the dyspepsia caused by inorganic dise^e (medical dyspepsia) and 
that caused by organic disease (surgical djspepsia). The table 
on p. 71 has been drawn up to show the broad distinctions between 
the two. 
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Differences between the Dyspepsia of Inorganic 
AND OF Organic Disease 


IsoRCANic Disease j 

Orcvsic Disease 

No definite onset. | 

A very definite onset 

A background of nenous debility. 

A background of good nervous health. 

Symptoms (usually nausea and vomiting) ; 
immediately the stomach begins to fill ; 

Symptom-free interval of time after food 
Absence of symptoms during filling of 
the stomach, as in case of chronic ulcer. 
Symptoms of discomfort and pain only 
on emptying the stomach. 

Comparative good health | 

1 

Definite onset of ill health, getting 
progressively worse (as m case of 
^ carcinoma) 

No definite cause ascertainable j 

Possible cause usually obvious 

SjTnptoms are irreguUrl> intermittent 

No intermissions ' as m carcinoma. 
Periodicity as m chronic ulcer 

May be general epigastric h) perssthesia ' 
never a * deep tender spot ’ ' 

' ‘ Deep tender spot ’ 

No sign of organic disease such as > 
hatmorrhage 

1 Signs of organic disease as shown by 
bsmorrhage or occult blood 


Bears no direct relation to errors m diet | Has a definite relation to dietetic errors, 
except in dyspepsia of allergic origin or to particular articles of food 
Origin traceable to nervous or ' 
emotional causes. | 
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CHAPTER VIII 

AETIOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION OF SURGICAL 
DYSPEPSIA 

Dyspepsia may now be discussed from an aetiological point of view, 
and for this purpose may be broadly classified into four great groups 
as follows : — 

1. Dj’spepsia caused by disturbance of the vitality of the gastric 
or duodenal wall, the result of local or systemic disease— n'fa/iVy 
dyspepsia. 

2. Dyspepsia which arises as the result of a disturbance of the 
neuromuscufar function of the stomach— /hnc/ionaf dyspepsia. 

3. Dyspepsia which occurs as the result of neuromuscular reflev 
disturbances either in other parts of the alimentarj’ canal or in its 
adnexal organs, such as the appendix, gall.bladder, or pancreas — 
rejiex dyspepsia. 

4. Dyspepsia caused by organic disease of the cesophagus, 
stomach, or duodenum — organic dyspepsia. 

The first tno types, which are of slight surgical importance, 
are dealt w’ith below. They require but brief discussion. 

Vitality Dyspepsia. — In order that the gastric wall should 
function, it must have a normal circulation ancf cells of normal vdtalit}'. 
Dyspeptic syndromes can thus arise as a result of local or sjstemic 
disease, which may disturb the vitality of the gastric wall by the 
excretion of toxic products or by causing circulatory deficiencies. 
This disturbance of its vitalit)’ interferes with the normal motor 
and secretory functions of the stomach, and a d)'speptic syndrome, 
generally of the painless f>’P®t occurs. Nausea and vomiting are 
features of this form of dyspepsia. The symptoms of fullness and 
discomfort may also be present. 

This t)’pe of dyspepsia may be one of the earliest manifestations 
of disease with a s)Stcmic effect, and may come on before there is anj 
suspicion of the condition. Since it may be associated with con- 
stitutional disturbances, the surgeon is sometimes confronted, in 
consultation, with a patient complaining of this kind of dyspepsia, 
because it is thought that he may be suffering from an early carci- 
noma of the stomach. It is not uncommon to see cases of this 
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painless, nauseous type of dyspepsia associated -with anorexia, in which 
an early carcinoma is regarded as the cause of the dyspepsia, but in 
uhich early tuberculous disease of the lung is the true cause. 

A congestion of the stomach arising from an early and perhaps 
unrecognized heart failure may give rise to a dyspeptic syndrome of 
nausea and vomiting associated with perhaps hasmatemesis and 
meliCna. This kind of painless dyspeptic syndrome is frequently 
seen in the early stages of a slowly developing heart failure which 
occurs in renal degenerative disease. The painless type of dyspepsia, 
the cachexia of the renal disease, the hsematemesis, and the nutritional 
changes in this dyspeptic pattern, give a clinical picture very like that 
of gastric carcinoma. 

A painless dyspeptic syndrome is often seen as an early manifesta- 
tion of hepatic cirrhosis, or in the early changes of pernicious anasmia. 

Addison’s disease may give a dyspeptic syndrome very like that 
of gastric carcinoma. 

Severe painful dyspepsias are frequently seen in degenerative 
conditions of the nervous system, such as locomotor ataxia. 

Functional Dyspepsia. — The various phases of functional dys- 
pepsia have already been discussed in a general way, not only in regard 
to their causation, but also to the way in which they may simulate 
dyspepsia of organic origin and therefore be confused with dyspepsia 
of surgical import. As this type of dyspepsia is not of much import- 
ance from a surgical point of view, it is not necessary to discuss it 
separately. 
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CHAPTER IX 
REFLEX DYSPEPSIA 

The symptoms of a reflex dyspepsia are, in most cases, manifesta- 
tions of disturbance of the motor functions of the stomach. These 
functions of filling and emptying of the stomach m their relation to 
those of the other sections of the alimentary canal are controlled and 
co-ordinated by the autonomic nen’ous system, the parasympathetic 
and sympathetic {see Fig. 26, p. 54). 

The parasympathetic supply to the alimentary canal comes by 
way of the vagus and the sacral outflow. The vagal nerve supply to 
the stomach is thus only a small part of a much larger vagal field 
which innervates the greater part of the alimentarj' canal. A disturb- 
ance, therefore, m any part of this larger vagal ner\-e field may affect 
the smaller vagal nerve-supply of the stomach, and consequently may 
disturb Its expulsive function (its emptying mechanism). 

Similarly, a pathological condition in any part of the alimentary 
canal must necessarily involve the whole sympathetic field, and 
through this it can disturb the smaller sympathetic supply of the 
stomach, and therefore its retention function (its filling mechanism) 

Thus It w’ill be obvious how disease in any part of the alimentar)’ 
canal can interfere with either the filling or the emptying of the 
stomach, or with both of these functions ; and how disease of the 
appendix or of the gall-bladder, or indeed of any other part of 
the alimentary canal, can cause dyspepsia — ^a rejiex dyspepsia. 

This basis of reflex dyspepsia is e.vperimentally shown when the 
small intestine is divided at its lower end. The emptying function 
of the stomach is at once interfered with, probably through neuro- 
muscular channels, and ceases for perhaps seven or eight hours. It 
would appear as if this reaction to an injury to the alimentary canal 
was a conservative provision of nature temporarily to relieve an injured 
intestine of its function, in order to ghe it rest, and thus a chance for 
Its injury to be repaired. Thus it is not improbable that a subacute 
or chronic appendicitis causes a neuromuscular reflex comparable 
with that of the injured intestine, and that it causes a reflex dyspepsia 
probably due to a disturbance of the motor functions of the stomach. 

Delay in emptying in one alimentar>' segment will also reflexly 
cause delay in the emptj ing of other segments. An instance of the 
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effect of delay in one segment is seen in the dyspepsia which may 
usher in an early carcinoma of the sigmoid. This dyspepsia is no 
doubt caused by a reflex disturbance of gastric emptying due to the 
delay in emptying of the sigmoid neuromuscular section. 

Quick emptying in one alimentary segment will cause a quick 
emptying of the section above it. For instance, an enema in an empty 
and isolated recto-sigmoid segment tvill often make a transverse 
colostomy or an enterostomy act at once — act so quickly that it must 
be due rather to a reflex than a mechanical cause. 

Thus \\e see another basis for a reflex dyspepsia; that is, a 
delayed or a quick emptying of one or more segments of the alimen- 
tary canal. We see how the normality of motor function in the 
stomach — the reception and transport of food material — is dependent 
on that of the other segments of the alimentary canal. We see, too, 
how necessary' this is for the welfare of the individual, and appreciate 
the consen'ative foundation on which a reflex dyspepsia is based. 

Recognition of Reflex Dyspepsia. — The surgeon will suspect 
that a dyspepsia is of reflex origin because it has the clinical 
characteristics of a surgical, painful dyspepsia, and because, by clinical 
and X-ray examination, he can And no causative organic disease of 
the stomach. Naturally he will then clinically investigate the 
possibility of a reflex dyspepsia (usually painful), and search for the 
presence of organic disease in other parts of the alimentary canal 
or its adnexa which could reflexly cause such a painful dyspepsia 

Patholo^cal Causes. — From what has just been pointed out it is 
obvious that inflammatory disease of the appendix, colon, small botcel, gall- 
bladder, and pancreas, all of which organs are in the same sympathetic 
or parasympathetic field as that of the stomach, may easily cause a 
disorder of its filling or emptying and, therefore, a reflex dyspepsia. 

Further, since chronic duodenal, intestinal, and colonic obstruction 
can interfere w ith the emptying of segments of the alimentary canal, 
these conditions can also give rise to a reflex dyspepsia. 

There are also two other conditions w’hich cause what appears to 
be a reflex dyspepsia. These are a partial calculous obstruction at the 
renal pelvi-ureteral junction, and a gross tuberculous affection of the 
abdominal glands. Both of these conditions give rise to a dyspepsia, 
but cause it mechanically, not reflexly. The first causes it by 
partially obstructing the pelri-ureteral junction; and the second 
by obstructing the lymph-vessel absorption of food products. 

Characteristics. — A reflex dyspepsia is curiously irregular in 
its incidence. For example, the ‘ attacks ’ of reflex dyspepsia caused 
by gall-bladder disease may last for a few w’eeks or a few days. The 
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inten'als between the attacks are therefore charactenstically irregular 
in their duration The type of symptom and its setenn- are also 
curiously irregular — one symptom may appear at one time, and a 
different one at another time. The reflex dyspepsia due to chronic 
appendicitis comes on distinctively m ‘attacks the onset of which 
bears no relation to dietetic errors, and the intervals between which 
are peculiarly irregular. Moreover, unlike the painful dyspepsia of 
gastric ulcer, the attacks are non-penodic and non*seasonal 

REFLEX DYSPEPSIAS 

Dyspepsias from gall-bladder disease : Nauseous ; Flatulent ; 
Gastric-ulcer-like; Duodenal-ulcer-like ; Post-cholecystectomj 

Dyspepsia from pancreatic carcinoma. 

Dyspepsias from appendiceal lesions. 

Dyspepsia from renal calculous disease. 

Dyspepsia due to tuberculous lymphadenitis of the mesentery. 

Dyspepsia due to colonic affections. 

Reflex Gall-bladder Dyspepsia. — 

Nauseous Type . — In one type of dyspeptic syndrome brought 
about by gall-bladder disease there may be a nausea shortly after 


taking food ; there may be no feeling of fullness and little flatulence. 
For example : — 

At a pelvic operation, evploialion revealed a stone in the gall-bladder 
The stone was not removed. For twelve months the patient’s dvspeptic 
picture was studied, and it was found that, at irregular intervals, she 
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suffered from se\ ere nausea and some flatulence after meals At a subse- 
quent operation a small cholesterol stone ^vas removed, and from that time 
onwards the nauseous dyspepsia disappeared. Apparently this small stone 
frequently became jammed after meals, in the S-shaped part of the gall- 
bladder or m the cjstic duct, and caused the nausea. Fig. 32 shows an 
X-ray picture of the gall-stone. 

Flatulent Painless Type . — Flatulent painless dyspepsia is not 
infrequently the only manifestation of a cholelithiasis. It is probably 
due to a reflex disturbance of the motility of the stomach: that is, to 
a disturbance of its filling, giving nse to a sensation of fullness. 
The patient (usually a woman) feels that her stomach is full and 



33.— Radiograph of 'packed gallbladder’ which gave rise to svmptoms 
similar to those of duodenal ulcer. 

tries to get relief by belching. Actually her stomach is not distended, 
but she has a disturbance of the postural tone of the gastnc wall with 
perhaps increase of the tension in the lumen of the stomach, and she 
feels that it is full. In these cases there may or may not be an 
associated disturbance of the gastric secretory function. This flatulent 
dyspepsia is peculiar in that it may come in ‘ attacks ’. 

Gastric-ulcer-hke Type— In some cases of gall-bladder disease, 
refle.x painful dyspeptic symptoms coinade with the emptying phase 
of the stomach. In such cases there is then a variable interv’al of 
freedom from symptoms after the intake of food, followed by dis- 
comfort and other djspeptic sj*mptoms, and by a gastric-ulcer- 
like pain. These symptoms may' be attnbutable to the painful 
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empt>'mg phase of an inflamed gall-bladder or of a gall-bladder full 
of gall-stones. 

Such a dyspeptic picture is very' like that caused by gastnc ulcer ; 
but as has been pointed out, these attacks of painful dyspepsia, 
unlike the painful dyspepsia of gastric ulcer, are characteristically 
irregular in their occurrence and duration. 

Severe Ditodenal-ulcer-hke Type — Sometimes a \erj’ diseased 
gall-bladder gives rise to such severe pain, coming on so long 
after meals and so dependent on the intake of food, that it is almost 
indistinguishable from that caused by duodenal ulcer. 

A man complained that he suffered from severe pam about three 
hours after each meal. This pain was worse when he took certain articles 
of diet. Now’ and again he would get periods of relief from this pam, 
but they were very irregular. The pain after meals came in attacks, some- 
times lasting a month. At times he developed an attack of epigastnc pain, 
which was so bad that it would be necessary for him to have injections of 
morphia. This case had been diagnosed and treated as duodenal ulcer. 
Operation revealed that he had a gall-bladder packed very tightly with 
stones (‘ packed gall-bladder’) (Fig. 33). 

The following history is another example of this type of duodenal- 
ulcer-Iike gall-bladder dyspepsia in a case of duodenal ileus : — 

A man, aged 43, had been ill for eighteen months, complaining of 
acid eructations and discomfort from tvro to three hours after meals 
Dunng the last month of hts illness he had, three hours after food, suffered 
from a severe epigastric pain, which was relieved by food or by a warm 
dnnk His general condition was good. It was thought that he had a 
duodenal ulcer. The radiologist’s report was. “There is evidence of 
the presence of duodenal ulcer, with an associated dilatation of the second 
and third parts of the duodenum ” (Fig. 34). Operation disclosed a 
duodenal ileus, the dilatation of which crtended to the supenor mesenteric 
artery, and a gall-bladder which was packed with gall-stones (Fig. 35). 

Post-cholecyUectomy Type . — It is not uncommon for a dyspepsia 
to follow a cholecystectomy — especially a cholecystectomy unskilfully 
performed. This dyspepsia may be of either (a) the painless or 
(b) the painful ty’pe, according to its causation, and in some cases 
it may have a reflex origin. 

a. A painless type of dyspepsia wbicb sometimes comes on after 
a cholecystectomy may be caused by adhesions of the duodenum and 
the prepyloric part of the stomach to the sutured peritoneum over 
the area from which the gall-bladder was removed. In such cases 
the adhesions are usually not firm and cartilaginous, and are therefore 
of the mild type, so that the dyspepsia is usually of the painless type 
It may, however, be very intractable and not amenable to treatment. 
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b. A painful dyspepsia following a cholecystectomy can be caused 
by firm cartilaginous adhesions of the first and second parts of the 
duodenum to the bare surface of the liver which is left when the gall- 
bladder has been removed, and over which the peritoneum has not 
been properly sutured. In such circumstances a partial mechanical 
duodenal obstruction may be caused by the kinking of the duodenum 



Elf. 34 — Radiograph showing a case of duodenal ileus uith duodenal-ulcer- 
like symptoms due to gall-stones Operation showed that the s\inptoms were 
caused bv the gall stones, and not by the duodenal ileus. [By courtesy oj Drs 
Stephens and Crisp ) 

due to the firm adhesion to the IKcr. In this case the patient may 
Vomit large quantities of gastric contents. 

In less severe adhesions of this ^‘pe, nausea, caused by the 
continual pull on the duodenum by the hea\7 h\er, and pain an hour 
or two after meals probably caused by hampered duodenal peristaltic 
efforts, may be features of a dyspepsia following cholecystectomy. 

Fortunately, dyspepsia following cholecj'stectomy is nowadays 
of less frequent occurrence than hitherto, because, in the modern 
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technique of removal of the gall-bladder, so much stress is laid on the 
great necessity of carefully pentoneahzing the gall-bladder bed. 



fig 35 —Call bladder packed with stones A, Before opening 
B Opened to show stones 

A painful dyspepsia after cholecj^tectomy may also be caused 
by an incomplete cholecystectomy, when, for instance, a small stone 
is left in Hartmann’s pouch, as in the following case : — 

A patient complained that for twenty years he had attacks of nausea, 
vomiting, and epigastric pain. An operation tvas performed on him, gall- 
stones were found, and his gall-bladder was removed Three weeks after 
the operation he again began to suffer from the same sort of epigastnc 
pain, which kept on recurring in attacks over a period of many jears. The 
pain bore a definite relation to the taking of food, and was like that of 
gastric ulcer. This was shmvn by the fact that for jears he had been 
frequently sent in to hospital for dietetic and medicinal treatment for 
gastric ulcer Ftg. 36 is a radiograph of his stomach, which shows a good 
deal of deformation of the whole of the prepjioric part. The deformation 
was thought to be caused by a gastnc ulcer 

Operation disclosed that a pouch of Hartmann, which had been 
wrapped in the peritoneum round the common duct, had been oicrlooked 
and not removed. In this was found a small stone, shown in Fig. 37. 
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Very occasionally a painful dyspepsia follows cholecystectomy 
probably as the result of a spasm of the sphincter of Oddi. After 
meals the patient may experience colicky pain. In these cases I 
have found that the common duct was dilated, but even after careful 



As the gall-bladder and the stomach are innervated from the same 
spinal segments — the 7th, 8th, and 9th — it follows that in reflex pain- 
ful dyspepsia arising from gall-bladder disease, epigastric pain — the 
pain of the inflamed gall-bladder itself — ^will have the same distribu- 
tion as that arising from disease of the stomach. As this epigastric 
A. T. 6 
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pain also may vary with the intake of food, the similarity of painful 
dyspepsia due to gall-bladder disease to that caused by chronic gastric 
or duodenal ulcer is sometimes very great. 

Significance of the ‘ Deep Tender Spot ' tn Reflex Gall-bladder 
Dyspepsia — As a rule, in a case of reflex gall-bladder dyspepsia a 
‘ deep tender spot ’ is found over the gall-bladder. If a ‘ deep tender 
spot’ IS absent, there is usually a history that at a preiious 



/■»? 38 — Axis f^essurf A, Tenderness at (h« end of a de»p breath nith thf 
pulp of the finger pointing to the under surlace of the lixer indicates disease of 
the gall-bladder, B. Tenderness t«th the pulp of the finger pointing in this 
direction indicates duodenal ulcer 


examination it may have been present. Occasionally, however, there 
is no ‘ deep tender spot ’ nor even a history of one, and even a 
choiecj^cogram may show no evidencG of cholecystitis or of gsll- 
stones. Yet despite this negath-e evidence, the dyspepsia may still 
be caused by gall-stones. Under such circumstances, then, the 
diagnosis of a gall-bladder dyspepsia from that of a functional 
dyspepsia can only be made by a shrewd analysis of the clinical 
dyspeptic picture. 

Diagnosis of an Equivocal ‘ Deep Tender Spot — Sometimes, in a 
case of supposed gall-bladder dyspepsia, there may be a ‘ deep tender 
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spot ’ which appears to be situated over the gall-bladder. It may, 
however, be the ‘ deep tender spot ’ of a chronic duodenal ulcer, 
the symptoms of which, as we have seen, may be similar to those of 
gall-bladder disease. In order to discriminate between the ‘ deep 
tender spot ’ of duodenal ulcer and that of gall-bladder disease, the 
finger should be placed on the spot, and the pulp of the finger should 
be directed towards the lower surface of the patient’s liver. If the 
patient takes a deep breath, as the descending liver touches the 
palpating finger, tenderness should be felt if it is due to gall-bladder 
disease. If there is no tenderness, then, without changing the 
position of the finger, its pulp is 
directed backwards towards the 
spine, thus altering the axis of the 
pressure. Tenderness felt in this 
a.\is indicates duodenal ulcer 

38)- 

Dyspepsia Caused by Scir- 
rhous Carcinoma of the Body of 
the Pancreas. — A dyspepsia veiy’ 
similar to that caused by gall- 
stones may be caused by scirrhous 
carcinoma of the body of the 
pancreas in its early stages. 

As a rule, the ordinaiy* adeno- 
carcinoma of the body of the 
pancreas does not give rise to pam. 

But the very’ chronic scirrhous 
carcinoma in this situation may 
cause considerable pain ; and when 
this pain is indefinitely related to 
the intake of food, and situated 
in the lower part of the epigas- 
trium, the dyspeptic syndrome is not unlike that of gall-bladder 
disease or that of duodenal ulcer. 

The following case-history is an example : — 

A patient began to complain of pain occurnng fairly regularly in his 
epigastrium and radiating through to the back, more on the left side than 
on the right side. His pain came on about o’clock in the morning, and 
because of this time-mcidence and his indefinite dy-spepsia it was thought 
that he was suffering from a duodenal ulcer. He uas then radiographed 
and considerable deformity of the duodenum was seen. His epigastrium 
\vas rigid but he had no tender spot. A definite diagnosis of duodenal 
ulcer was then made. While under treatment for this condition he began 





Fi$ 39 — Radiograph of chronic 
scirrhous carcinoma of the bodj of the 
pancreas with great ContracUon, which 
caused dislortion of the duodenum 
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to lose his appetite, to lose tieight, and to be unable to t\ork It was 
decided to operate on him, but while watting for his operation, he suddenly 
developed jaundice with great pain It was then thought that he 
undoubtedly had gall-stones, and that the duodenal ulcer diagnosis was an 
error. Operation disclosed that he had a very chronic scirrhous carcinoma 
of the pancreas with great contraction Etidently this had caused the 
distortion of the duodenum seen in the radiograph {Ftg 39), the epigastric 
pain radiating through to the back on the left side, and the jaundice (from a 
rapidly occurring obstruction of the common duct) which came on with 
a great deal of pain. 

Appendiceal Dyspepsia. — Reflex appendiceal dyspepsia occurs, 
characteristically, in ‘ attacks’ of fairly short duration It may occur 
as a painless dyspepsia. It may also come on as a painful dyspepsia 



F,o io— Ra-i->graph of an tiiide««ided appendix (A): in thisca^ the 

spot «°as oier the nght kidnet (F.ss 40 4 » «>v coutus, of the ' Journal 

of the ColUse of Surteon% n» Auifralasta 4 
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with an epigastric pain, which bears a very indefinite relation to the 
intake of food. The epigastric pain is the visceral pain of the diseased 
appendix \\hich is referred to the 9th and loth segments of the 
spinal cord — the epigastric pain which is often seen as the first 
symptom of an inflamed appendix. 

The intervals between appendiceal dyspeptic attacks are as a rule 
irregular, and the attacks are neither periodic nor seasonal. Generally 
in an attack there is a ‘ deep tender spot ’ over the appendix. 

If in the case of a dyspepsia suspected of being appendiceal there 
is no characteristfcall}’ ‘ deep tender appendiceal spot ’, the appendix 



Fig 41. —Drawing of the actual condition found at operation la the same 
case as Fig. 40. (i) Junction of ascendmg and transterse colon, (2) Appenduc. 

(3} Tennmal ileum retroperiloneallv situated, (4) Ileum. {5) Kjdne> ; (6) Gall- 
bladder, (7) Transverse colon. (8) Caecum 

should be localized by X rays. Then, perhaps, it will be found that 
the appendix is not in the usual situation. It may have failed to 
descend, and be still in the subhepatic region ; it may have descended 
too far and be in the pelvis ; or it may be behind the colon. A 
‘ deep tender spot ’ will then be sought over the abnormal position 
of the appendix : if it is a pelvic appendix, by making a rectal exam- 
ination ; if it is a subhepatic appendix, by making an examination 
over the gall-bladder or the kidney region. 

Fig. 40 shows the radiograph of an appendix situated under the 
liver. This appendix when inflamed gave rise to renal symptoms. 
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In between acute attacks the patient had an appendiceal dyspepsia. 
Fig. 41 IS an operation sketch of the situation of the appendLx 

The patient was tender over the renal region and not over 
McBumey’s point. 

In this case the appendiceal dyspepsia may have been caused as 
much by a chronic obstruction of the ileum, due to an associated 
developmental defect in its lower end, as by a neuromuscular dis- 
turbance due to the inflamed appendix. 

In some cases of appendiceal dyspepsia there is no ‘ deep tender 
spot owing to the fact that the inflamed appendix may be retro- 
caecal, as, for instance, in the following case : — 

A man complained that for years he had suffered from “attacks of 
indigestion ”. He said that these attacks would come on suddenlj , that 
he would suffer a certain amount of epigastnc discomfort, e\en pain, which 
would be indefinitely related to meals. During these attacks he would 
become constipated. He had no ‘ deep tender spot '. In between attacks 
he felt well WTiat he particularly noticed was that as soon as the attack 
came on hts tongue became xery coated, and remained so until the attack 
cleared up. Here was a hard-working man of 40, who suffered from 
irregular attacks of “ acute indigestion ”, with a background of stable 
nen’ous health. Operation disclosed that he had a \ery long retrocolic 
appendix, with a bulbous end, which w-as subacutely inflamed. The 
patient’s dyspeptic attacks completely disappeared after the operation. 
This patient, therefore, had a typical appendiceal dyspepsia. 

To-day the diagnosis of appendiceal dyspepsia is too frequently 
made. It is made when functional disease of the stomach is the real 
cause of the dyspepsia. It is not recognized that appendiceal dys- 
pepsia IS not terj' common, and that dyspepsia from functional dis- 
orders of the stomach is by far the most frequently occurring dyspepsia. 
Care is not taken to distinguish the two ; therefore many unnecessary 
appendicectomies for supposed appendiceal dyspepsia are earned out. 
For this there is no excuse, since appendiceal dyspepsia is clinically a 
distinctive type which can be recognized, and, furthermore, there is 
nearly always definite evidence of inflammation, that is, of organic 
disease. 

So-called Renal Dyspepsia. — ^Where there is a partial obstruction 
at the renal pelvi-ureteral junction, such, for instance, as that caused 
by an irregularly shaped stone, painful dyspepsia-Hke symptoms may 
coincide with the emptying phase of the stomach. This dyspepsia 
is probably the result of an increased pressure in the renal pehis 
arising from an increased urinary excretion, which occurs after a 
meal in which there is a copious intake of fluid. The pain is not m 
the epigastrium, but more in the right hypochondrium. It only 
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occurs where there is a partial pelvi-ureteral obstruction, and only 
occasionally in this condition. It is, however, a form of dyspepsia 
which I have seen confused with that of organic disease of the stomach 
and the reflex dyspepsias. 

Dyspepsia Caused by Tuberculous Lymphadenitis in the Mesen- 
tery. — A curious form of dyspepsia, v\hich is often regarded as 
being of reflex origin, but actually caused by mechanical interference 
with the absorption of fluid nutritive products in the small intestine, 
is seen as a result of masses of tuberculous lymph-glands in the 
mesentery of the small intestine. Its features are an indefinitely 
situated upper abdominal pain — occasionally severe — coming on after 
meals at irregular intervals, sometimes a pain shooting through into 
the back, other dyspeptic symptoms, and loss of appetite, weight, 
and energ)'. 

In some cases the w’asting is so great that malignant disease is 
simulated. The patients, however, have not always the appearance 
common to a subject of malignant disease : although they may be 
very much wasted, they may have quite a good colour. Sometimes 
the malnutrition and wasting is so bad that the patients ultimately 
die. 

The tw’o following cases are good examples of this type of dys- 
pepsia, which is rarely diagnosed : — 

The first case was a woman, aged 45, who became ill two years previous 
to her admission to hospital. Her illness started with epigastric pains, 
coming on after food, at irregular intervals She then began to get tired, 
to lose her appetite and strength. She gradually lost weight, and at the 
end of a period of two years she had lost nearly four stone and weighed 
only 5 St. 6 lb. When admitted to hospital she could scarcely take any 
food because she had such a distaste for it, and because it gave her so much 
pain. For a person so emaaaled her colour was reasonably good. She 
also complained of an indefinite pain over the middle of her back. She 
said she was more comfortable when she sat up. On examination, the 
abdominal wall was very retracted, almost lying on the spine, but no tender 
spots were present, and no tumour could be felt. 

She w'as admitted to hospital with a diagnosis of a scirrhous carcinoma 
of the body of the pancreas. 

Operation revealed that the whole of the mesentery of the small 
intestine was filled w'lth large hard, firm, old tuberculous glands. Associated 
with these large glands was a considerable degree of fibrosis of the whole 
mesentery. Fig. 42 is a sketch of the condition that was found. 

This patient, after prolonged rest and appropriate treatment, ultimately 
recovered. 

The second case was a man, aged 59, who complained of a slight 
dyspepsia, and that during the last three months he had lost three stone 
iii weight. Six months previous to his admission to hospital he had begun 
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CHAPTER X 

GASTRITIS AND DUODENITIS 
CHRONIC GASTRITIS AS A CAUSE OF SURGICAL DYSPEPSIA 
During the last few years, the studies of Konjetzny, Nicolaysen, and 
others have directed attention to a particular form of chronic inflam- 
mation of the gastric A\all to which they have given the name of 
chronic follicular gastritis or chronic irritation gastritis. Comparatively 
little, however, of this fjpe of gastritis seems to have been described 
in English-speaking countries. 

This form of chronic gastritis is a chronic, simple, non-specific 
inflammatorj’ disease, generally hmited to the antrum of the stomach 
and to the first part of the duodenum. It may be responsible 
for a painful dyspeptic syndrome, accompanied by hemorrhages of 
periodic incidence, ivhich is indistinguishable from that of gastric 
or duodenal ulcer. 

Dyspeptic symptoms arise both on the filling and the emptying 
of the stomach. As it fills, and the infiltrated antral wall unfolds, 
only mild dyspeptic symptoms — nausea or discomfort — are felt. As 
it empties and the infiltrated antral wall is puckered and contracted, 
very’ definite symptoms — discomfort and pam — are experienced. 
Pain coming on tiio or three hours after food, sometimes reUe\ed by 
food or by vomiting, is an outstanding feature. 

This peculiar form of gastritis is nearly always confined to the 
pyloric part of the stomach, or to the first and second parts of the 
duodenum, or to the jejunum in the vicinity of a gastro-enterostomy 
stoma. Rarely does it invohc the whole stomach 

The obsen’ations in relation to this type of gastritis have all been 
made on fresh operation resection preparations, fixed at once m 
formalin. Changes in the tissues of the gastric wall take place so 
•quickly after death that preparations taken from the stomach at 
autopsies are of no value. 

It is instructive to consider in detail the macroscopic charactenstics 
of this form of gastritis. In the same stomach fresh and older 
processes of the inflammation are found lying side by side ■ a fresh 
infiltrative exudative process, and close by it a chronic reparati% e and 
regenerative condition. The mucous membrane may be reddened 
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and swollen, its folds being broader and deeper than normal. A 
layer of mucus which cannot be w'ashed off with water may overlie 
the mucous membrane. In the region of the reddened and swollen 
mucous membrane small mucous membrane bleedings may be 
seen. Multiple superficial erosions, covered with fibrinous plaques, 
are also found. The mucous membrane is thickened and is usually 
the part of the wall most affected ; the muscle and serous layers are 
only involved in the late stages of the disease. The condition is 
irregularly distributed in those parts of the stomach which it affects. 
Irregular wartlike processes are sometimes found. The lymph-glands 
in the region of the pyloric antrum are usually red and swollen. 

The histological picture presents very definite charactenstics. 
The mucous membrane is found packed with large lymph-follicles 
having germinal centres. The gastric glands are separated from each 
other by round cells, plasma cells, and eosinophils. The muscularis 
mucoszB is irregularly fixed and fibrosed. The submucous layer is 
diffusely scarred, and has dilated blood-vessels. 

Types of Gastritis. — Two types of gastritis are usually described : 
a hypertrophic form and an atrophic form, the latter being a later 
stage of the disease than the former. 

In the hypertrophic form the folds are enlarged. In the atrophic 
form the furrows ben\een the folds in the stomach may entirely 
disappear, and the gastric folds become much smaller than the 
normal. In this stage there may be anacidity. Frequently, however, 
patches of hypertrophic and atrophic forms of the gastritis are found 
lying side by side m the same stomach. In the late stages of the 
hypertrophic type, the gastnc wall in the pyloric part of the stomach 
may be rigid and much thickened. Such a condition sometimes 
causes a pyloric stenosis. It may also give rise to a rigidity of the 
prepyloric part of the stomach simulating a carcinoma of the stomach. 

Orator and Paschkin go so far as to say that a normal gastric 
mucous membrane is only rarely met with. Probably the reason for 
this opinion is that modern pathological matenal, especially on 
the Continent, is composed mostly of resection preparations taken 
from operations ; that is, these specimens come from patients who 
undergo operation always under the suspicion of having some surgical 
gastric lesion. 

As observed by X rays, two stages of this form of chronic gastritis 
are always described : a first stage, when there is a hypertrophy of the 
mucous membrane, the rugs of the stomach being distinctly enlarged 
and distorted, and the clefts between deepened, with sometimes star- 
like cavities which, when filled with barium, look like the niche of an 
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ulcer ; and a second stage, when the rug® are atrophied, and there 
are atrophic changes m the mucous membrane. 

Schindler, basing his observations on gastroscopic examination, 
maintains that the alterations in the folds which are taken as evidence 
of hypertrophic gastritis may be caused by greater muscular contraction 
of the gastric uall, which would throw the mucous membrane into 
broader folds. 

The Cause of Gastritis. — Konjetzny thinks that the cause of 
gastritis is some exogenous factor. He does not think it is caused 
by any form of bacteria. 

Aschoff, on the other hand, thinks that it has a biochemical 
endogenous origin, namely, that it is caused by the action of hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Endogenous factors arising from infection, and from the action 
of toxic and allergic conditions, according to Kauffmann’s investi- 
gations in hematogenous gastritis, may play a part in causing chronic 
gastritis. He finds that in infective conditions the products of albumin- 
ous degeneration can exert a toxic irritative action on gastric mucous 
membrane. According to hts investigations, it may be taken as a 
fact that, without the accompanying action of bacteria, but through 
the patient's own body-juices and especially through the degeneration 
of the body’s own tissue, a tissue inflammation can be caused in other 
parts of the body, and perhaps in the gastric viall. 

Gutzeit has drawn attention to the fact that chronic gastntis 
IS frequently found in infections of the gall-bladder. 

Ohnell and other Continental authors have regarded some form 
of vitamin deficiency as a cause ; and there is not wanting evndence 
that a vitamin deficiency is the cause of inflammation in the mucous 
membranes of other hollow organs, as, for instance, in the bladder 
in vitamin-deficiency disease (m China). 

Berg IS of opinion that the problem of gastritis is wrapped up in 
some way with the pathology of the whole alimentarj’ tract (gastro- 
enteritis, etc.) and of the liver and the pancreatic system, probably 
involving in some way an allergic question. 

Howev'er, no matter what the cause may be, the v’arious observers 
— surgeons, endoscopists, pathologists, radiographers— seem to agree 
on the pathological histological character. 

Two instructive cases, which illustrate the late sUges of this 
form of chronic gastritis, ate reported by Dr. R. Wanke.* They are 
of especial surgical interest because they show that in these late stages 
of gastritis an organic pyloric stenosis can develop, or the prepyloric 
region may become so thickened and enlarged that it forms a tumour 
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which may be mistaken for a malignant growth. These case reports 
also show how difficult it is, in a radiological diagnosis, to distinguish 
this late result of chronic gastritis from a malignant condition. 

The first case was a man, aged 40, who had suffered for fifteen jears 
with gastnc troubles, which had come on almost every year in the autumn, 
and which lasted for about four Avecks. He complained of crampy pains 
and heartburn which came on before meals. These sufferings disappeared 
after taking food. His appetite was good. He had no loss of weight; 
occasionally he vomited. Between the umbilicus and the right anterior 
superior spine he had a slight tenderness. Test-meal showed almost an 
anacidity. 

X rays shoA\ed a stiff antrum which did not unfold in the normal 
way ; it remained in a permanently 
contracted condition. {Ftgs 43,44) 
At operation there was found in 
the prepylonc region, more towards 
the lesser than towards the greater 
curve and about the size of a half- 
crown, a firm, not sharply limited, 


Fig 44 —Radiograph la same case as 
Fig 43 showing mucous membrane relief, 
ana the thickening of the mucosal folds in 
the pcepvloric region 

swelling Avhich was at first regarded as a malignant tumour. Fig. 45 
shows the specimen (opened out) Avhich was removed at operation. It 
comprises the antral and pylonc parts of the stomach. In this preparation 
there is a contraction of the antral region, which increases towards the 
pylorus, and the part immediately proximal to the pylorus is organically 
stenosed. In the mucous membrane of the antrum there are regions of 
atrophic mucous membrane, and of warty uneven elevations. On the lesser 
curve, about the height of the isthmus, lies an irregular deepened region 
about the size of a half-crown, which is partlj a superficial swelling and 
partly a scarred isthmus The mucous membrane of the fundus is normal 
The histological examination showed a chronic ulcerous antral 
gastritis with extensive loss of tissue and much disappearance of glandular 
formation ; a submucosa slightly cedematous in the regions of the erosions 
and ulcerations ; much scar formation , and towards the pylorus an 
increasing hypertrophy and thickening of the muscularis. 
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Fig. 43.— Radiograph in chronic 
gastritis, Thearrai\spomt to tbeb>pei> 
trophic p>loric stenosis tFigs ^3-47 
/rom tht ‘ Zentralblatt fur Chirurgte ) 
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The second case was a man, aged 37, who eight jears previously had 
had an operation for appendicitis. Since four jears previously he had 
suffered from a periodical 
repetition of stomach 
troubles. He had a feeling 
of pressure in the epigas- 
trium one or two hours 
after meals His appetite 
was good. Light food was 
well borne He had much 
eructation, and, dunng the 
latter months of his histoiy, 
almost daily vomiting. In 
recent months he lost 18 lb. 
in weight. 

On evamination, he had 
tenderness in the epigas- 
trium. Occult blood was 
found m the stool. Test 
breakfast showed anaciditj. 
A radiograph (Fij- 46) 
revealed striking deformity 
of the antrum and some 
dilatation of the stomach. 
It showed also on the side 
of the greater curvature a 
marked, peculiar, smoothlj limited filling defect, and a shortening of the 
lesser curvature of the antrum. 

The operation revealed a peculiar plastic thickening of the stomach 
wall m the pjlonc region and injec- 
tion of the vessels and swelling of the 
glands on the greater curvature The 
pjlonc part of the stomach was 
removed. 

The operation specimen showed 
a fiask-like narrowing of the antral 
part of the stomach, especial!) the 
pyloric part, which appeared con- 
tracted and shortened. The stomach 
wall in this neighbourhood was 
thickened. The mucous membrane 
in the antrum and also that of the 
fundus, so far as this was included 
m the specimen, was pathologically 
altered In the region of the isthmus 
there was an area about the size of 
a two-shilling piece which was altered, 
being partly ulcerated and partly 
scarred. The mucous membrane of the rest of the specimen had folds 
which were irregularly swollen, while in the antrum and nearer the p) lores 
the folds were flatter and thinner (Fig. 47). 


r 



Fig 46 — Radiographshowing hyper- 
trophic pjloric stenosis on Ibe basis of a 
chronic gastntis 
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The histological examination showed extensive atrophy of the antral 
mucous membrane. In only a few parts were there remnants of glandular 
elements. There was a rich round-celled infiltration in the gland follicles, 
especially in the fundus region. The submucosa Avas altered m the region 
of the scar formation. The musculans became gradually thicker as it 
approached the pylorus. 

A type of chronic gastritis is not infrequently seen as a 
precedent condition in the formation of chronic gastric or duodenal 
ulcer. Konjetzny goes 
so far as to suggest that 
the chronic gastritis 
described by him is the 
basis of chronic gastric, 
duodenal, or jejunal ulcer. 

In my own surgical 
practice I have frequently 
operated on patients who 
had the characteristic sym- 
ptoms of a chronic peptic 
ulcer, but in whom, 
although I ahvays examined 
carefully the inside of the 
stomach or duodenum, I 
could find no trace of ulcer. 

In most of the cases, how- 
ever, I observed evidence 
of gastritis, namely, redness 
and swelling of the mucous 
membrane, etc. Many of 
these patients in the course of time developed a definite chronic ulcer 
and required a gastric resection or other operation. I feel sure that 
the chronic gastritis or duodenitis w'hich 1 found at the previous 
operation was the basis on which the chronic ulcer developed, but I 
think that this gastritis or duodenitis was brought about by the action 
of e.xcessive acidity — the same factor w’hich I believe is the mam 
cause of peptic ulcer. 

X-ray Recognition of Chronic Gastritis. — The hypertrophied 
or atrophied rugie can be recognized by X rays. A ‘ mucous mem- 
brane relief’, after the method of Bei^, can be obtained by ‘ white- 
washing’ the mucous membrane with a small quantity of colloidal 
watery solution of barium sulphate, and a study of this relief will 
show whether the mucous membrane is the subject of chronic gastritis. 
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The following illustrations, taken from Berg’s book, 2 show the 
application of this method. Figs. 48 and 49 show an ‘ aimed ’ X-ray 



Ftg «S — Chroaic gastritis IFigs Fig i9 —Chronic gastritis 

onA 5a-S5 0»>-S » 'Kbnigen- 

unletsuchungen am litnenrelief des 
I'trdauungskauali G. Thiemr ) 

picture taken of the prepyloric region which is affected by chronic 
gastritis. The preparation of the resected prepyloric region of the 
stomach is shown in Ftg. 50. 



The first two show broad, irregular, swollen mucous membrane 
folds, with starlike deepening to the right in the field of the picture. 
They suggest also shimmering of the contrast material. The third 
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(Fig. 50) is the preparation of the antrum and the first part of the 
duodenum, obtained at operation, which shows the grossly swollen, 
hypertrophic condition of the mucous membrane. This condition 
had given rise to symptoms similar to those of gastric ulcer ; in fact, 
the condition was operated upon on the supposition that the patient 
suffered from a gastric ulcer because the radiograph showed a starlike 
deepening of the prepyloric region which appeared radiographically 
to support the clinical diagnosis. 

Atrophic Gastritis in Pernicious Anxmia, — From a surgical 
point of view, it is necessarj' to appreciate the fact that a severe atrophic 
gastritis is found in patients suffering from pernicious anamia ; for 



Fig 51. — Mucous membrane of the stomach m pernicious anariia, showing 
atrophic gastntis IBy courtesy of Dr. Wrighl Smith, Waller ani Fhza Hall 
Institute, Meltourne Hospital ) 

this gastritis is sometimes associated with a form of painless dyspepsia, 
a constitutional disturbance, and an achlorhydria — a syndrome which 
is confused with carcinoma of the body of the stomach or carcinoma 
of the body of the pancreas. 

The following case-history (Dr. Wright-Smith) is an example : — • 
A woman, aged 45, for three jears had suffered from weakness, loss 
of weight, and numbness of hands and legs. She had suffered from 
much shortness of breath, had fainted several times, and had occasional 
epistaxis and attacks of \omiting. 

A. T. 


7 
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The red blood-cells numbered only 1,000,000 per cmm., and a film 
sho\\ed marked anisocj’stosis with numerous megalocytes and some megalo- 
blasts. A few small hemorrhages were found on the optic fundi. 

The patient died 

The specimen, Ftg. 51, shows the condition of the stomach in 
pernicious anemia The gastric wall was thin and the mucosa was quite 
flat, showing no rug®. Microscopic examination revealed a considerable 
degree of atrophy and spoiling of the mucosa. 

Thus it will be seen that primarj’ chronic gastritis is an important 
factor in the diagnosis of a painful surgical dyspepsia. 

It is also an important aetiological consideration in the surgical 
treatment of chronic ulcer. 

It is doubtful if it is as common in Australia as it is in 
Europe. 

Gastritis Associated with Gastric Stasis. — Chronic gastritis 
of secondary origin is sometimes found in stomachs in which 
there has been a prolonged stasis; as, for example, in the following 
case : — 

A very thm, delicate man of 38 had suffered almost all his life with 
gastric trouble. He complained of vague epigastric pain about four hours 
after meals, and now and again of a fainting and weakness followed b\ 
pallor. Eventually he vomited a large quantity of blood. Xo ulcer could 
be found radiographically. He went through the usual gamut of opera- 
tions, at one time having his appendix removed, at another his stomach 
explored. Xo evidence of ulcer could be found. Sometimes the pain 
would wake him up at one o’clock in the morning. His free acid was 
between 15 and 20. 

At operation it was found that he had a duodenal ileus A small 
piece of gastric mucous membrane was removed, and subsequent micro- 
scopic examination showed the presence of extensive chronic gastritis, 
the mucous membrane being infiltrated with round cells (lymphocjtes and 
plasma cells) 

It is in this type of case, with a certain amount of gastric and 
duodenal stasis caused by congenital disturbance of the autonomic 
nerv ous system, that gastritis may be the cause of symptoms, and the 
explanation of a lifelong dyspeptic syndrome. 

Gastritis and Duodenitis Secondary to Chronic .Penetrating 
Ulcer. — In his studies of the mucosal relief pattern m the case of 
penetrating gastric ulcer, Berg has been able to show that there are 
extensive alterations of the mucosa! pattern in the case of demon- 
strable penetrating gastric ulcer. These mucosal relief changes become 
radiographically evident by a broadening of the mucosal folds, a 
deepening of the furrows between them, and an alteration of their 
normal direction. The changes are caused by a diffuse gastritis of 
the hypertrophic type, similar in its radiographic manifestations to 
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the chronic gastritis of Konjetzny. It is most marked in the region 
of the penetrating ulcer, but is often found extending over almost the 
uhole of the stomach. It is the result of a secondary infection spread- 
ing from the penetrating ulcer. 

Berg has also found similar mucosal changes, indicating a duoden- 
itis, associated with penetrating duodenal ulcer. 

Fig. 52 is a ‘mucous relief’ pattern of a stomach in which was 
present a penetrating ulcer situated about the angulus. It cannot be 
seen in the picture, but it became obvious when pressure was 
made on the stomach and an 



Fte 52. — Mucous relief pattern of 
stomach <howmg gastritis secondary to a 
penetrating u'cer ff 52-36 /row Berg •> 


Ftg S3 —Large ulcer niche on the 


that over the whole stomach there is a broadening of the calibre 
of the folds. 

Berg writes that, as these ulcers are medically treated and get 
better, the mucous folds become smaller ; that is, as the ulcer heals, 
the accompanying gastritis impro\’es. Finally, he observes that the 
folds return to normal when the ulcer is cured 

In Fig. 53 (the same case as Fig. 52), which was taken before 
the penetrating ulcer began to heal, a large ulcer niche can be 
seen on the lesser curvature. Considerable swelling of the folds 
of the mucous membrane, not only in the region of the ulcer, but 
throughout the whole stomach as well, is also seen — a definite ulcer 
gastritis. 
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The patient was a man, aged 33, who for three months had 
suffered from strong epigastnc pains characteristic of ulcer of the 
lesser cur\'ature, and who had had no treatment 

Gastritis and Jejunitis following Operations on the Stomach. 
— In stomachs in which a gastro-enterostomy has been carried out, 
It is not uncommon to find in X-ray examination that there is a hyper- 
trophic condition of the membrane — an expression of chronic gastritis 
— extending over nearly the whole of the stomach. Sometimes this 
condition is confined to the 
y'" gastric and jejunal regions in 

. the vicinit)- of the stoma, and 
In these areas it gradually dies 


Fig 51 —Mucosa! relief in a case ol gas 
tro-enlerostomi. shoeing great snrlling of 
tbe mucosal folds, and eiidence of chiwic 
gastrins and jejunitis. 


Fig 55— Swelling of a gastro 
enterostom) ring (indicated bt tbe 
atrowsl. showing jejunitis but no 
fre«h jejunal ulcer formation At 
operation no jejunal ulcer was found 


away into normal mucous membrane. Much endence of chronic 
gastritis and jejunitis has also been found by gastroscopic examination. 

These mucous membrane changes are as a rule only found in 
those gastro-enterostomies where there is a disturbance of emptying. 
The chronic gastritis and jejunitis which they represent is now 
regarded by Berg and other observers as the cause of many of 
the unpleasant symptoms, such as nausea and other symptoms 
of dyspepsia, which sometimes follow gastro-enterostomy. Some 
observers of the Konjetzny school regard the condition as a 
gastritis on which arose the ulcer on account of which the 
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gastro-enterostomy was perfonned. They think that the gastritis 
existed before the gastro-enterostomy. 

Others, again, think that it is the result of the gastro-enterostomy ; 
that it may be due to the action of the regurgitated duodenal 
contents ; or to the effect of a disturbance of the emptying of the 
stomach, the result of technical errors in the performance of gastro- 
enterostomy. I have myself frequently seen this condition in cases 
of gastro-enterostomy in which the symptoms of jejunal ulcer have 
been present, but in which no ulcer could be found at operation. 

Berg cites an example to show this type of jejunitis. A man, 
aged 40, was operated upon, two years previously, on account of a 
duodenal ulcer. A radical resection could not be done because the 
ulcer involved the common duct, and a gastro-enterostomy was 
performed. Somewhat similar symptoms to the original pain came 
on some time after the gastro-enterostomy. The patient was again 
operated upon, when no jejunal ulcer but an extensive and high- 
grade chronic gastritis and jejunitis was found. Figs. 54 and 55 show 
radiographs in which jejunitis is seen in the neighbourhood of the 
anastomosis, the anastomotic region and the efferent loop being 
particularly affected ; and in which are evident broad swollen mucosal 
folds on both sides of the gastro-enterostomy opening. 

DUODENITIS 

Aschoff, Buchner, and Knotzke write of an acute peptic duoden- 
itis. Judd, Starr, and Nagel report also observations of duodenitis 
made at operations. Duodenitis is as a rule limited to the regions in 
which ulcer usually occurs ; that is, to the first part of the duodenum. 
Occasionally, however, as Berg points out, it is found extending as 
far as the papilla of Yater. 

X-ray Appearance of Duodenitis. — The macroscopical and 
pathological histological changes are analogous with those found in 
cases of chronic gastritis, with which, as has been previously pointed 
out, it is frequently found in association. 

Berg, Cordiner, Calthrop, and others have pointed out the 
X-ray characteristics of chronic gastritis. There is a veiling of 
the mucous membrane relief cap by an inflammatory exudate. 
A broadening and a stiffening of the mucosal folds is also obvious. 
The hollows intervening between the folds are deepened and 
show a starlike pattern. The folds are stiffer, and, when they 
are examined under the screen, it requires more pressure to 
obliterate them. The folds may show an abnormal direction. 
Frequently deposits of barium are obtained in the starlike depression 
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between the folds, and these deposits may simulate a true niche. 
Fig. 56, taken from a paper by G. R. Mather Cordiner and G T. 
Calthrop,® shows a radiograph which is a good example of a case of 
duodenitis. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE AETIOLOGY OF PEPTIC ULCER 


It will now be necessarj' to consider the causation and types of peptic 
ulcer in order that it may be possible to discuss more intelligently 
the many dyspeptic patterns which it can originate. 

Regarded from a physiological point of view, the first part of the 
duodenum, where duodenal ulcer occurs, may be considered as a part 
of the stomach; for it is subjected to the same physiological and 
pathological conditions as the stomach, and the causation of duodenal 
ulcer will therefore have the same underlying basis as that of gastric 
ulcer. The aetiology of gastric, duodenal, and jejunal ulcer may thus 
be discussed under the one head of peptic ulcer. 

The Incidence of Peptic Ulcer. — In a series of 4085 consecu- 
tive autopsies performed at the Melbourne Hospital, during the 
years 1927 to 1936, Wnght-Smith* found peptic ulceration in 218 
cases. 

Types . — The t>pes of gastric and duodenal ulcer which Wright- 
Smith found are set out in Table 1 . 

Table I — Type I.scioencb of Peptic Ulcer 


Type of Ulcer 

Nujiber 

Acute gastnc 

10 

Subacute gastnc 


Chronic gastnc 

97 

Acute duodenal 

3 

Chrome duodenal j 

95 

Chronic gastric and duodenal combined I 

8 

Total 1 

218 


Sex Incidence . — The ratio of males to females was 3'95 to i*o, 
as may be seen from Table II. The proportion of males to females 
in the A\hole senes of autopsies was 1*84 to I'o. 

Causes of Death in Peptic Ulcer. — Of the series of 218 cases 
of peptic ulcer, 85 gastric ulcers were directly responsible for death. 
Of these, perforation was the cause of death in 33 : that is, 30 cases 
out of 112 cases of gastric ulcer, 10 of which were acute, 5 subacute, 
and 97 chronic. Haemorrhage Avithout perforation occurred in 35 
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Table JI — Sex Incidence of Peftic Ulcer 


Tl Pt OF Ulcc* 

' Males 

Females 

Acute gastric | 



Subacute gastric 



Chrome gastric 



Acute duodenal I 



Chronic duodenal 1 


20 

Chronic gastric and duodenal combined 


2 

Total 1 

174 

44 


cases, 5 of which were acute ulcers. Hemorrhage severe enough to 
be the main factor in causing death occurred in 42 cases of gastric 
ulcer. Duodenal ulcers were responsible for death in 70 of the 
218 cases. Hicmorrhage severe enough to be the cause occurred in 
20 cases, including 3 with perforation. AU the duodenal ulcers 
were of the chronic variety. 

The Distributioa of Peptic Ulcer. — Peptic ulcer is found along 
the lesser curvature, that is, along the gastric canal {Magenstrasse ) ; 
in the pyloric part of the stomach ; in the first part of the duodenum ; 
and, in the case of a gastro-enterostomy, in the jejunum at the begin- 
ning of the efferent loop, and sometimes, perhaps, on the margin of 
the stoma. It is also found in the vicinity of the neck of a Meckel’s 
diverticulum, in which there is dystopic gastric mucous membrane, 
and therefore secretion of acid. 

Thus peptic ulcer is found where%'er the influence of acid is 
exerted on a mucous membrane which does not itself produce acid. 
It is rarely found in the fundal part of the stomach At here the acid 
is produced. (Buchner). 

THEORIES OF CAUSATION 

The aetiology of gastric and duodenal ulcer cannot yet be said 
to be clearly established, although recent clinical research has added 
much to our knowledge in this respect. 

There are three theories in regard to the causation of peptic 
uicer. 

The first, Avhich may be called ‘Alrchow’s theory’ (1853) or the 
‘infarction theoiy’, postulates a primary local or general lowering of 
the vitality of the gastric Axall. It is thought that the local devitaliza- 
tion, A\hich may take place through arculatory or infective disturb- 
ances in the blood-\essels of the stomach, alloAA-s autodigestion of 
the devitalized tissue to take place, whh a consequent loss of substance 
Avhich constitutes an acute peptic ulcer. It is thought that out of this 
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acute ulcer, as a result of various forms of irritation and secondary 
infection, a chronic ulcer may de\'elop. 

The second theory, which may be termed the ‘ chronic gastritis 
theory’’, was advanced by Konjctzny, Kalima, and Puhl, from the 
surgical clinic in Kiel. These observers believe that a subacute or 
chronic gastroduodenitis, exogenously caused, is the basis on which 
peptic ulcer develops. They think that chronic ulcer is merely an 
extension of this condition, a complication of a gastritis which should 
really be called ‘ ulcerative gastritis ’ . 

The third theory, which may be termed the ‘ acidic theory,’ 
or the theory’ of the peptic genesis of ulcer, has in recent years 
been prominently brought forward by Continental and American 
observers. These workers do not believe that gastric mucous mem- 
brane possesses a protection against the digestive capacity of gastric 
juice, and that the development of an ulcer requires a lowering of 
vitality in areas of the gastric wall. They believe that an ulcer can 
develop in the stomach or duodenum from the effects of the gastric 
juice alone. They think that ulcer is caused by a disturbance of the 
gastric secretory conditions. According to this acidic theory, peptic 
ulcer is primarily due to biochemical conditions, to the excessive 
action of acid gastric juice ; and chronic peptic ulcer, in its very 
beginning, arises from continued and excessive corrosive and irritating 
action of the acid gastric juice. 

These three theories involve wdely different conceptions of the 
surgical treatment of peptic ulcer, and for that reason must be care- 
fully considered. 

Infarction Theory. — ^The infarction theory u'as advanced by 
Virchow, and in 1926 elaborated by Hauser.® According to this 
view, chronic peptic ulcer occurs in the following way. An acute 
ulcer, which is a loss of substance of the gastric mucous membrane, 
IS first formed. A small area of the gastric wall becomes partially 
devitalized by local infection or vascular metastatic infection ; or it 
becomes devascularized by some arterial deficiency. Such an area 
thus loses its normal circulation — ^its vitality — and therefore some of 
whatever property gives the gastne wall immunity from the digestive 
juice. It is then capable of being digested by the gastric juice ; and 
the clean-cut, thin-edged, funnel-shaped ulcer which we know as acute 
peptic ulcer is the result of this local digestive action. From this acute 
ulcer, by the irritative action of food, of peristalsis, of gastric stasis, or 
the result of the advent of secondary infection, chronic ulcer forms. 

It is thought, on good clinical grounds, that in a majority of cases 
these acute ulcers are complications of a general or focal sepsis. It 
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is supposed that the organisms gam access to the systemic circulation 
from infected teeth, infected nasal sinuses, or infected tonsils , and 
to the portal circulation from chronic appendicitis, chronic chole- 
cystitis, or other infections of the portal system. These organisms 
lodge in a gastric arteriole, and infect and partially devitalize an area 
of tissue in the gastnc wall corresponding to the arteriole. Auto- 
digestion of this area then naturally follows, and an acute ulcer, 
sometimes called an infective ulcer, results. And in support of this 
we know that the macroscopic appearance of an acute ulcer differs 
from that of a chronic ulcer in that it shows no evidence of inflam- 
mation, having no thickened inflammatorj' edges. 

Instead of a local devitalization of the gastric wall general 
devitalization may occur as part of the general disease. Under such 
circumstances a patchy autodigestion, which begets multiple acute 
ulcers, may take place. Multiple acute gastric or duodenal ulcers 
of this nature are often seen in autopisies on patients who ha%e 
died as a result of diseases with a general effect such as nephritis, 
portal cirrhosis, acute infectious conditions, and the ranous forms of 
ansemia {Fig. 57). 

Although nowadaj-s much doubt attaches to the soundness of this 
infarction theory, we must, as surgeons endeavouring to cure patients 
of peptic ulcer, gis*e it consideration ; for the ti\o main factors in the 
causation of acute ulcer that it postulates are a sensible and practical 
basis for the medical as tvell as the surgii^l treatment of acute and, 
to a lesser extent, of chronic ulcer. For example, in treating peptic 
ulcer, we must look not only for infective and devitalizing con- 
ditions as a cause, but also for excessive digestive action of the gastric 
juice — that is, for a hyperacidity. 

Objections to the infarction theoiy' of the formation of peptic 
ulcer, however, have been advanced by many workers, and principally 
by Aschoff, Buchner, and Lindau. These observers point out that : — 

1. It is almost impossible to produce a chronic ulcer expen- 
mentally from an acute ulcer. 

2. If infection were the pninary cause, then all the coats of the 
gastnc w'all should be involved at the same time ; but, as a rule, only 
the mucous coat is found to be affected. 

3. It has never been possible histologically to demonstrate any 
actual infection. 

4. It has never been possible to establish any definite relation 
between the vascular distribution and the ulcer area. 

If, however, a deficient resistance in the gastric wall does not 
play a part in the formation of peptic ulcer, it is difficult to explain the 
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formation of the peptic ulcer which occurs m such tumours of the 
stomach as lipoma, sarcoma, or myoma. In these tumours I have 
invariably found an ulcer on that part of the surface which projects 
most into the lumen of the stomach, and which therefore is most 
exposed to the action of acid. The tissue of these tumours is un- 
doubtedly deficient in blood-supply and therefore in vitality, and I 
feel sure that this deficiency is Ae primary cause of the ulcer. I have 
always regarded this observation as evidence that a deficient resistance 
in the gastric wall tissue must be an important factor in the forma- 
tion of peptic ulcer. 

The Chronic Gastritis Theory. — ^The theory that a gastritis 
is the primary cause of peptic ulcer was advanced by Konjetzny, 
Kalima, and Puhl.^ These authors carried out examinations of the 
gastric mucous membrane in cases of ulcer, and made microscopic 
studies of the resected specimens. In these they found inflammatory 
changes in the mucous membrane which began as an acute or subacute 
gastro-duodenitis with disturbances to the surface epithelium. They 
found various grades of inflammation lying side by side, and super- 
ficial erosions which eventually formed small ulcerations. These 
erosions were inflammatory and did not depend on the effects of the 
gastric juice or upon any primary circulatory disturbance. They 
showed a marked tendency to heal, and when they did so, they left 
behind them an atrophic scar in the mucous membrane. Sometimes 
an erosion broke through into the submucosa, and thus gave rise to a 
typical peptic ulcer. 

These authors were able to show illustrative specimens of the 
various stages of development of an erosion into a chronic peptic 
ulcer. They regard peptic ulcer as merely a complication of chronic 
gastritis, and the gastritis on which it forms as an ulcerative gastritis. 

The Acidic Theory. — Buchner has showm that a peptic ulcer 
can develop in the stomach or duodenum from the effect of gastric 
juice alone. According to him, the gastric mucous membrane pos- 
sesses no protection against the digestive action of gastric juice. He 
does not think that the development of an ulcer requires a lowering 
of the vitality of a certain area of the stomach 

Buchner and his co-workers base their assertion that peptic ulcer 
IS due solely to an acidic condition on the following observ'ations : 

1. By pouring f5 per cent hydrochlonc acid into the stomach of 
cats, they could produce an erosive gastritis and defects of substance 
in the gastric mucous membrane. 

2 . By using hypodermic injections of histamine, which stimulate 
the production of gastric juice, they caused ulcers to develop in the 
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pyloric part of the empty stomach of fasting animals. In all these 
experiments ulcers developed in the pyloric part of the stomach, 
never in the region of the acid-produdng glands. Buchner therefore 
regarded this fundal area nhich produced the acid as peculiarly immune 
to its irritative action. 

3. They demonstrated peptic ulcer in cases of Meckel’s diverti- 
culum in nhich there was dj’stopic gastric mucosa histologically 
analogous with the fundal mucosa of the stomach, and in nhich 
there was therefore secretion of acid. 

In these cases the peptic ulcer was found only at the neck of the 
diverticulum, never in the d}-stopic gastnc mucous membrane. It 
was also of the typical chronic round type {Fig. 58). 



Fig, 58 — Section throufb a Meckel s dneriiculum uhich coniaiucd d^-stoplC 
gaitnc mucous membrane A pepiic ulcer IC) was lotmd at the neck of tbe 
duerticulum a. Ilctun , B, Callous ulcer situated m ordmarr intestinal mucosa 
at tbe neck of the pouch . c. Meckel's dix'erciculum lined b\ hvperplastic mucosa 
of fundjc tvpe {From ' Surgery, Cxneeohgx and ObUett’cs' .) 


Buchner’s observations hav’e been recently confirmed by Lindau.* 
Mann expenmentally confirmed the peptic genesis of ulcer. In 
dogs, he isolated the papilla of Vater and transplanted it into the 
lower part of the ileum. Thus he prevented the alkaline duodenal 
contents, which have not only a neutralizing effect on the gastric 
contents but also a diluting action, from reaching the stomach and 
upper part of the duodenum. He found that typical chronic ulcers 
similar to those occurring in man dev'eloped in the stomach and upper 
part of the duodenum. \\’hen the papilla of Vater was sutured back 
into its original situation in the duodenum, the ulcers healed at once. 

Dragstedt* carried out experiments which are also illuminating 
as ev idence in favour of the peptic genesis of ulcer. He found that if 
living tissues are exposed to the pure effect of undiluted gastric secre- 
tion, they will succumb to its digestive action. He found that organs 
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such as the spleen and the kidneys, when implanted into the wall of 
the normal stomach of an animal and thus exposed to the usual action 
of gastric contents, remain little affected If, however, they are 
implanted into the wall of an isolated gastric pouch and thus exposed 
to the action of undiluted gastric contents, they are promptly digested. 
He found that this undiluted secretion from the fundus of the stomach 
could digest the normal mucosa of the stomach itself, and that the 
resultant defect displayed all the features of a chronic ulcer in man. 
Thus, according to this obser\’er, the reason why the stomach does 
not digest itself under normal conditions is owing to the fact that it is 
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protected from the digestive action of the gastric juice b} a process 
of dilution and neutralization Gastric juice is diluted by swallowed 
food and fluid and by saliva, by the secretion of mucus from the 
pyloric antrum. It is neutralized — buffered — by the protein of food, 
and by regurgitations of alkaline duodenal contents. A failure in 
dilution or m neutralization exposes the stomach to the action of 
undiluted gastric j'uice, and therefore to the formation of a peptic 
nicer. 

Dragstedt also showed by experiments on a frog’s legs that the 
digestive activity of gastric juice depended upon the percentage of 
hydrochloric acid. Below’ o’i5 per cent of free hydrochloric acid, 
gastric Juice did not affect living tissue. When, however, the acidity 
of the juice exceeded o 15 per cent, living tissue was digested. In 
this respect it is significant, Dragstedt points out, that the free acidity 
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of the normal gastric contents of man rarely exceeds 0*15 per cent (42 
clinical units), except in those patients who suffer from peptic ulcer. 

Aschoff also believes that peptic ulcer is formed solely on an acidic 
basis. He thinks that the corrosive effect of acid juice is concentrated 
by peristaltic action on certain susceptible regions of the stomach. 
He is firmly convinced that no primary damage to the gastric wall is a 
necessary prelude to the formation of peptic ulcer. 

According to this author, a peptic ulcer begins as small haemor- 
rhagic erosions limited to the pyloric part of the stomach, or to the 
duodenum — they never occur in the fundal part. In association with 



Fig 60— The dismbution at erosions oq the folds of the stomach. 

these erosions are often seen large mucous membrane erosions w hich 
are situated either on the Magenstrasse or on the pyloric canal. A 
low-po^^er section of one of these haemorrhagic erosions {Fig. 59) 
shows that in its early stages it is a patch of fibrinoid necrosis, probably 
caused by the erosive action of acid. Aschoff finds that these minute 
erosions are situated on the folds of the stomach, w’here the effect 
of the acid gastric juice wouW be greatest l,Fig. boj. 

To understand Aschoff’s and Buchner’s point of view in relation 
to the origin of gastric and duodenal ulcer, it is necessary to follow 
their conceptions of the anatomy and physiology of the stomach. 

The stomach is divided into a number of gland zones, which are 
histologically and biologically heterogeneous. From the view^-point 
of anatomy and physiology, the upper part of the duodenum belongs 
to these and is in series ivith them. Aschoff has coined the term 
‘ gastral systems ’ for these parts of the digestive canal. Fig. 61 
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shows the stomach slit along the greater curvature and opened out 
so as to show these regions, while Fig. 62 shows a sagittal section 


Fig 61 — Gland fields in 
(he human stomach 

B. Fundic. 

C. Pjlorie 

D, Intennediatc 

E, P>loru$ 

[Aflit Atekdff) 


of the stomach with the regions indicated. Beginning from the 
oesophagus, the following zones come in turn: (1) the narrow zone 



of the cardiac glands ; (2) the zone of the fundal glands ; (3) the 
zone of the pyloric glands ; (4) the duodenal mucous membrane. 
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The zone of the pyloric glands reaches much higher up on the 
lesser curve than on the greater curve {Figs. 61, 62). 

In the fundal zones are situated the cells which produce hydro- 
chloric acid and pepsin. In the pyloric zone is secreted an alkaline 
or neutral mucus. In the narrow intermediate zone are found glands 
of both fundal and pyloric types. 

Buchner and Aschoff believe that the mucous membrane in the 
fundal zone, where the acid is produced, is more resistant to its erosive 
action than the mucous membrane in the pyloric part or in the duo- 
denum. They believe that the farther away the mucous membrane 



Fig 63.— A. The shelvinc edge of the nicer. 6. The overhanging edge, «hieh 
docs not recene the force of the pensialtic wave of acid gastric juice 

(F»|* 63 Irom Aschoff s ' Pathologische inatomte’ ) 

is situated from the fundal mucous membrane, the less natural 
resistance it has to the erosive action of acid. 

Aschoff’s observations show how these erosions in the pyloric 
and duodenal zones, which are less resistant to acid, gradually 
develop into ulcers. The erosions, even those which have become 
small ulcers, situated on the mucous membrane of the body of the 
stomach heal ; but the erosions in the pyloric canal or along 
the Magetistrasse — regions m which the effect of the acid is concentrated 
by peristaltic action — develop into small ulcers. These ulcers con- 
tinue to increase in size from the continued action of the acid. The 
distal part of the ulcer, where from peristaltic action the wave of acid 
gastric juice impinges, becomes shelving; and the proximal edge of 
the ulcer, w’here it is protected to a certain extent from the action 
of the acid, becomes overhanging (Fig. 63). 

A. T. 


8 
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Orator has shown that peptic ulcer is invariably found in the 
gastric canal or in the first part of the duodenum, and AscholT explains 
this clinical observation in the following way In the gastric canal 
the mucous membrane is firmly fixed to the gastric wall. A conse- 
quence of this is that an erosive wound m this situation gapes, and 
therefore exposes its base, unprotected by mucous membrane, to the 
continued erosive action of the acid gastric juice In the case of 
the erosion on the body of 
the stomach, the mucous 
membrane of which slides 
easily on the muscular gastric 
w'all, the mucous membrane 
does not gape, but closes over 
' the erosion, and protects it 
from the further action of 
the acid gastric juice. Thus 
the ulcers on the Magenstrasse 
remain as chronic ulcers, while 
those on the pyloric part — the 
body of the stomach — heal 
(Fig. 64.) 

Hence it is seen that, 
according to the theory of 
Buchner and Aschoff, m con- 
trast to the infarction theory, 
peptic ulcer is chronic practi- 
cally from its commencement 
Aschoff’s hypothesis also 
affords an explanation of the 
reason why peptic ulcers are 
usually found on the gastnc canal. I hare only seen one case of 
chronic peptic ulcer of the fundus of the stomach. 

Clinical Evidence . — There are many clinical observations w'hich 
confirm the acidic genesis of ulcer. 

The very chcotiic facia of duodenal ulcer is always associated 
with a high acidity. 

Jejunal ulcer nearly alw-ays follows a gastro-enterostomy per- 
formed for the chronic type of duodenal ulcer, which is usually 
accompanied by a high acidity, and in which this acidity still 
remains high after the gastro-enterostomy. 

Jejunal ulcer (not marginal ulcer) formed in a few’ of my cases 
for the first time after a lapse of fifteen to twenty years after a 
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gastro-enterostomy, and these ulcers could only have been brought 
about by the erosive action of gastric acidity. 

I have obser\-ed that a gastric acidit}' can produce a jejunal ulcer 
in circumstances \\here previously there had been neither a gastric 
nor a duodenal ulcer ; that is, in physiological conditions which 
could not cause the formation of the ordinary’ type of peptic ulcer. 
Two patients, who had no evidence of duodenal or gastric ulcer, 
had gastro-enterostomies performed on them. With the gastro- 
enterostomy in each case was combined a pyloric occlusion made 
by tying the pylorus with silkworm-gut. Thus the whole of the 
acid gastric contents were thrown upon the jejunum. In each case 
a chronic jejunal (not marginal) ulcer formed. Obviously there 
was no predisposing condition of the jejunal mucous membrane, and 
jejunal ulcer must have been caused by peptic action. Incidentally 
this observation also showed that the mucous membrane of the 
jejunum was not as resistant to the action of acid as that of the 
stomach or duodenum. 

That there may be low values of acidity’ associated with the 
formation of gastric ulcer is explained by the fact that there are other 
important factors which contribute to the acidic causation of gastric 
ulcer. One of these is that prolongation of the action of low acidity 
on tissues has the same effect as a short exposure to high acidity. 
Thus pyloric spasm or stenosis can prolong acidic action on the 
gastric mucous membrane, not only by the stimulation of the retained 
food causing continuous secretion of gastric juice, but also by per- 
mitting a long-continued action of this acid juice on the gastric wall. 

There is another clinical factor which may have a bearing on 
the acidic genesis of ulcer — the action of a pathological disturbance 
of secretion on the empty stomach. In some individuals a continued 
secretion occurs pathologically during the resting phase of the 
stomach. When this happens, pure undiluted juice, not necessarily 
of a concentration higher than normal, may act on the gastric wall in 
the empty’ stomach, and we know that pure undiluted and therefore 
unbuffered normal gastric juice can produce erosion of the gastric 
mucous membrane (Dragstedt). 

THE PRACTISING SURGEON AND THESE HYPOTHESES 

It w’ill be seen that in relation to the causation of peptic ulcer 
there are three well recognized theories: (x) That some lowering 
of the vitality of the gastric wall is a necessarj’ preliminary to the 
formation of ulcer ; (2) That ulcer anses on the base of a chronic 
gastritis ; (3) That acid is the primarj' and sole cause of ulcer. 
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It has been necessary to discuss the cause of peptic ulcer in detail, 
because the experimental evidence and clinical observations from which 
deductions as to the cause of ulcer have been made can be valuable 
guides in its treatment. Although these causation theories seem so 
different, it is, however, not impossible to reconcile them. Regarding 
chronic gastritis as of aadic origin (Aschoff's view), we may consider 
that gastric or duodenal ulceration can be brought about by variation 
of the two great factors which roust be concerned in the formation of 
ulcer, namely, the vitality of the gastro-duodenal wall, and the con- 
centration of the gastric acidit}'. A high acidity and a normal ^tality 
of the gastro-duodenal w-all can cause an ulcer that might be termed 
an addic ulcer. A normal acidity and a defective vitality of the 
gastro-duodenal nail can originate an ulcer that might be called an 
infective ulcer. Both ulcers may have the same macroscopic appear- 
ance, but the factors in their causation are different. For practical 
purposes, ne might regard the problem of the formation of peptic 
ulcer in much the same way as the occurrence of an infective con- 
dition: that either a virile germ combined with normal resistance, 
or an unvirile germ combined with a neak resistance, may gne rise 
to an infective condition; m each case the infecthe state is much 
the same, but the main causative factor is different. 

The following important practical points therefore emerge from 
the above discussion on the aetiology of peptic ulcer : — 

1. Treatment. — For the purposes of surgical treatment of peptic 
ulcer, and notwithstanding the arguments advanced by Continental 
observers against an infective cause, the surgeon must assume the 
possibility that an infective vascular or a metabolic local devitaliza- 
tion of the gastric wall may have been an original cause of the 
formation of chronic ulcer. The practising surgeon has had ample 
evidence of the infective basis of ulcer ; he has, for example, seen 
acute ulcer and its bleeding as a complication of acute appendicitis. 
The acute ulcer, too, that he finds in this condition is, as a rule, a 
loss of substance only; it shofws no evidence of chronic inflammation. 

It never looks as if caused by the chronic irritation of acid. 

Thus, w hen operating for chronic gastric ulcer, the surgeon should, 
on the basis of this theory, search for and remove any infective focus ; 
and should deal with coincident disease which may have contributed 
to a lowering of the vitality of the gastric wall. 

2. The Type of Operation to be Employed. — In designing the 
nature of his operative interference, the surgeon will accept the con- 
sensus of modern opinion that ulcer is due to peptic influence, that is, 
to the abnormal action of aridity. Therefore, if the acidity is high. 
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the surgeon must employ operations such as partial gastrectomy, 
partial gastrectomy with exclusion, or extensiv’e partial exclusion 
— operations which can be depended upon to reduce the percen- 
tage of acidity adequately. 

Furthermore, the surgeon must accept the acidic theory to the 
extent that, in cases of duodenal ulcer associated with high acidity, he 
will not employ an operation such as gastro-enterostomy, which cannot 
adequately reduce the acidity, and which therefore not only cannot 
cure a duodenal ulcer, but may actually beget a new one — a jejunal 
ulcer — much more dangerous than the original duodenal ulcer. 

3. The Ulcer may be only a Local Sign of General Gastric 
Disease. — Accepting provisionally the theory of ulcer gastritis the 
surgeon will keep in mind that the chronic gastric ulcer on which 
he may be going to operate may be only a manifestation of chronic 
gastritis. He will therefore never perform a gastro-enterostomy m 
cases where he suspects, from the history and the appearance of the 
mucous membrane, that an ulcer has arisen on the basis of a chronic 
gastritis. He will in such cases be more inclined to perform partial 
gastrectomy so as to remove the gastritic area. 

4. Diagnosis* — Recognizing that a chronic gastritis, whether of 
acidic or of other origin, may precede the formation of peptic ulcer, 
the surgeon will know' that a certain pattern of surgical dyspepsia, 
which would be indicative of chronic gastric ulcer, may possibly be 
due to a chronic gastritis. 

Thus, he will be able to understand the absence of the signs of 
peptic ulcer in the presence of symptoms indicative of ulcer. 

Having discussed the causation of gastric ulcer, and its 
relation to ulcer gastritis, and having seen the difference between 
acute ulcer and chronic ulcer, we are now in a position to resume 
our discussion of surgical dyspepsia. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE DYSPEPSIA OF ACUTE GASTRIC ULCER 

As a matter of practical experience, acute ulcer is usually found m 
patients in Avhom there is a lowering of the vitality of the gastric or 
the duodenal wall. 

Acute Ulcer arising from a General Cause. — Acute ulcer is 
seen in general infective states ; in circulatory deficiencies, as in patients 
with congestive failure, and in the late stages of arteriosclerosis ; in 
leukaemias and anaemias; in renal and hepatic insufficiency, where 
the excretion of autogenously produced toxins spoils the tissue 
of the gastro-duodenal wall ; and in many other general devitalizing 
conditions. Acute ulcers found in such conditions are usually 
multiple. 

Acute Ulcer arising from a Local Cause. — Where an acute 
ulcer IS attributable to some local infection, such as acute or chronic 
appendicitis or cholecystitis, it is often single, but may be multiple. 

Thus, a patient with such an acute ulcer may require surgical 
treatment for a local infection, such as a chronic appendicitis or 
cholecystitis which has caused the ulcer or ulcers; but a patient with 
acute ulcers from a general cause will require management for his 
general condition — that is, he will need medical attention. 

Furthermore, an acute ulcer arising from a local cause may 
demand surgical treatment where it gives rise to a profound and 
incessant hsmatemesis; and if in such an emergency a partial 
gastrectomy was considered as a therapeutic measure, it would not 
be based on unsound principles. The rationale of this is that the 
gastric Avail, except in the vicinity of the ulcer, AAOuld be healthy; but 
in the case of multiple acute ulcers from general disease, the AA’hole 
gastric wall w’ould be unhealthy — the patient would not be suffering 
from a local disease. 

Acute Ulcer on the Scar of a Healed Chronic Ulcer. — From 
the surgical point of vieAV there is also another aspect to the single 
acute ulcer — the question of the surgical treatment of bleeding from 
an acute ulcer forming on the scar of a healed ulcer. It not infre- 
quently happens that acute ulcer arises painlessly in the lowly vitalized 
scar of a healed chronic ulcer large enough to be unprotected by 
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prolapsing mucous membrane [see p. 114). Bleeding from such an 
acute ulcer must be treated on the same lines as bleeding from a 
chronic ulcer, for acute ulcer arising in this way may keep on 
recurring and bleeding until the devitalized spot is resected. Thus 
the principles underlying the treatment of such an acute ulcer should 
be the same as in chronic ulcer. 

Operative Appearance of Acute Ulcer. — Macroscopically, an 
acute ulcer appears to be merely a localized loss of substance ; neither 
its edges nor its base are infiltrated with inflammatory cells as in chronic 
ulcer. Therefore at operation it cannot be felt by external palpation 
of the stomach, and it does not indicate its presence by injection of 
vessels, redness, or other signs of inflammation. The only way the 
surgeon can demonstrate the presence of an acute ulcer is to open the 
stomach and examine the mucous membrane. 

The Dyspepsia of Acute Ulcer. — As in acute ulcer there is very 
little inflammatory infiltration and therefore practically no stimulus 
to the tension receptors of the wall of the stomach, it does not give 
rise to pain. Thus its syndrome does not come into the category of 
the painful or surgical dyspepsias, although, strictly speaking, some 
aspects of acute ulcer are of surgical importance. 

Sometimes acute ulcer gives rise to a mild painless dyspepsia, 
but often a profound bleeding or a perforation is the first sign of its 
presence. 

A dyspepsia caused by a chronic appendicitis or cholecystitis 
may be an accompaniment of acute ulcer. 

The investigation from a surgical point of view of an acute ulcer, 
usually a concern of the physician, involves the following: a discrimina- 
tion in regard to its causation ; the elimination of general disease as 
a cause ; the search for the symptoms and signs of an infective focus ; 
the question of the symptoms of a surgical chronic ulcer in the previous 
histoiy' — that is, w’hether or not the acute ulcer has formed on an old 
scar. However, in the majority of cases of acute ulcer there is no 
history of a remo\able infective focus or of the presence of a previous 
and \1 kws tieattwewA \% wsuaVly vnedical rathet \Viaw 

surgical. 

The following are examples of cases of acute ulcer : — 

The first case is that of a man, aged 38, a very hard worker, and 
unmarried, who was perfectly fee// until he contracted influenza. One 
week later he developed a slight indigestion ; his appetite became capri- 
cious, and he was too sick to work. A fc%v days later he got a profound, 
alarming hsmatemesis, which was succeeded by three other severe attacks, 
until finally he became very ill and in danger of death. He had no ‘ deep 
tender spot ’. 
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In this case, the attack of influenza — an infecti\e origin — the complete 
absence of any previous dyspepsia, the painless character of the djspepsia, 
and the profound hsmatemesis, are the features to be noted. 

Ten years later this man was well and had had no recurrence of 
bleeding. 

The second case is that of a man, aged 45, who had a gastric ulcer 
resected but had not had a gastro-enterostomy combined with the resection. 
This man de\ eloped an attack of acute gangrenous appendicitis. Nine days 
after this attack he had a profound hxmatemesis. Presumably the bleeding 
was a complication of an acute ulcer arising probably on the scar of the 
resection, and as the result of infection — an ‘ infective acute ulcer on 
a scar basis ’. 

Perforation in Acute Ulcer. — In practically all the cases upon 
which I have operated for a perforated gastric ulcer, I have found 
that the patient has had no previous painful dyspepsia ; that is, he 
has had no clinical indication of a chronic ulcer prior to the perfora- 
tion. And I have regarded this as evidence that the majonty of 
gastric perforations have occurred in acute or subacute ulcers. 

At operation, however, I found in most of these cases what 
appeared to be a chronic ulcer. There was a fair amount of inflam- 
matory thickening around the edge of the perforation, but it was that 
degree of inflltration of subacute or mild chronic ulcer the stimulation 
of which was not adequate to produce pam. Thus I felt that this 
reasoning explained why the symptoms were those of acute ulcer, 
while the operation findings were those of chronic ulcer. 

In other cases I thought that this type of infiltration might be 
the result of a secondary infection arising in an acute ulcer, and that 
probably the perforation coincided with the advent of this secondary 
infection. Of special interest m this regard — that is, to the actual 
determining cause of a perforation — is a recent account of a senes 
of histological examinations made by Puhl and Schmidt* in resection 
specimens of perforated ulcers which were immediately fixed in 
formalin. As changes in ^tric tissue take place very quickly 
after death, obser\'ations made from post-mortem specimens are 
not reliable, and few pathological e.\aminations have been made on 
fresh operation specimens of perforated gastric and duodenal ulcers 
The main findings of these authors were that at ttie edge of the 
perforation and in its vicinity there was a zone of dying tissue, which 
did not take the stain very well, m which the nuclei were undergoing 
disintegration, and in which all the connectne tissue was swollen. 
This zone was succeeded by one of leucocytic infiltration, obtiously 
a zone of tissue with reactionary changes brought about by the effect 
of the zone of dying tissue, which could only be caused by the 
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erosive action of the gastric juice {Fig. 65). The importance of these 
investigations is that they show that a secondary inflammatory process 
is not the cause of a perforation, but that this is due to the action 
of the erosive gastric juice. 



Ftg 65 — High pcmer dranmi' of section taken through edge of perforated 
acute ulcer, l, Zone of swollen cells m the tissue which does not take the stain 
well— the zone of dMng tissue 2 Leucocj tic reaction , } Inflammatory infiltra- 
tion of subserosa tissues. (From the ' ZefUralblaU t"r Cktntrgxe' / 


Perforation of an ulcer not infrequently occurs from two to 
three hours after a meal; and therefore it is not improbable that 
most perforations are due to the action ot unbuffered gastric juice on 
the %\all of an empty stomach or duodenum which may or may not 
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be the subject of some degree of temporary devitalization. It is also 
not unlikely that hsmatemesis from an acute ulcer is caused in a 
similar way. 

It is, too, of special interest in regard to the question of whether 
perforation occurs more frequently in acute or m chronic ulcer, that 
Wright-Smith, in a series of 97 chronic ulcers found post mortem, 
ascertained the fact that in 22 the patients dunng life had complained 
of no symptoms suggestive of chronic ulcer; that is, absence of 
symptoms before a perforation does not mean that it has occurred in 
an acute ulcer. 

Acute ulcer is occasionally found in association with chronic 
ulcer. 

Occult blood is found in the early stages of acute ulcer, so that 
this test should always be made in suspected cases. 

X-ray Diagnosis. — Radiography does not reteal any evidence of 
acute ulcer, for the ulceration is too insignificant to show a niche. 
X rays therefore do not help in the diagnosis. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE DYSPEPSIA OF UNCOMPLICATED CHRONIC 
GASTRIC ULCER 

Clinical Features. — The main features of the dyspepsia of 
xincomplicated ulcer are : (i) Painful dyspepsia during the emptying 
phase of the stomach ; {2) Absence of dyspeptic symptoms and of 
pain during the filling phase of the stomach ; (3) Absence of nausea 
and spontaneous \ omiting ; (4) Normal appetite ; (5) Absence 

of nutritional disturbances; (6) Absence of disturbance of bowel 
function ; (7) Presence of a ‘ deep tender spot ’ and probably an 
X-ray niche uhich corresponds to this spot. 

Painful Dyspepsia dttnng the Emptying Phase. — The typical 
dyspeptic ‘ pattern ’ of uncomplicated chronic gastric ulcer of the lesser 
cun’ature is a painfid dyspepsia, in which the pain is severe and of 
a burning, gnawing, boring character. 

The most striking characteristic of this painful gastric-ulcer 
dyspepsia is that it coincides tcith the emptying phase of the stomach. 
Its time incidence after a meal depends therefore on the particular 
rate of emptying of the individual stomach, and on the distance of 
the ulcer from the cardia. The more rapidly the stomach empties 
and the nearer the ulcer is to the cardia, the sooner the onset of 
painful dyspepsia after the intake of food. 

This pain so characteristic of ulcer, coming on during the 
emptying phase of a stomach in which the main part of the gastric 
wall is healthy, is probably caused by the contraction of the partially 
emptied stomach on the inflaromatorily infiltrated and rigid ulcer, 
and by the action of the vigorous peristaltic movement on the 
sensitive ulcer in the contracted stomach. 

The pain in these cases is probably produced in the same way 
as it is caused in almost similar circumstances b}' an ulcer in the 
region of the exit — the trigone— of a hollow organ like the bladder 

P- 35)- 

If the stomach cannot empty and contract on a chronic ulcer, 
this ulcer may not give rise to pain. This fact is shown in the 
following interesting case-history ; — 

A man, aged 40, suffered for four years from fullness after meals, 
belching of wind, and other dyspeptic symptoms. He had never at any 
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time had any pain. He vomited large quantities of gastric contents. 
A radiograph showed a deep penetrating ulcer of the lesser curvature, and 
great dilatation of the stomach (Ftg 66). 

It was difficult to understand why such a deep penetrating ulcer did 
not give rise to pain, but the operation disclosed the reason An old 
posterior duodenal wall ulcer (which usually forms painlessly) had caused 
almost complete stenosis of the duodenum and great dilatation of the 
stomach. A gastric ulcer had foimed in th/s dilated stomach, for there 



Pig 66 — Radiograph showing nicer of the Is'i'er cur\ature and dilated 
stomach Airons point to ulcer 


could be no doubt that the duodenal ulcer long predated the gastric ulcer 
Thus the stomach could neier contract, always remaining dilated, and for 
this reason even a deeply penetrating ulcer of the lesser cur\e could never 
cause the characteristic pain of an ulcer in that situation. 

The diagnostic importance of recogmzing this fact is also shown in 
this case. On account of the painless history, the patient was thought to 
be suffering from malignant disease, no suspicion ansing that he was 
suffering front an innocent ulcer. Indeed, because of his very bad general 
condition he had been regarded as inoperable. 

At operation, two-thirds of the stomach and part of the duodenum to 
below the stenosis were removed. 
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A peculiarity of the painful d}^pepsia of uncomplicated chronic 
ulcer is that, in the same patient, the pain recurs each day at the 
same time after the intake of food. 

A still further peculiarity, and one that distinguishes the painful 
dyspepsia of gastric ulcer from the almost similar type occurring in 
certain phases of gall-bladder disease, is that it is periodic in its occur- 
rence ; whereas the painful gastric-ulcer-like dyspepsia caused by 
gall-bladder disease is irregular in its incidence, that is, it is aperiodic. 

Since the presence of food in the stomach is the reason for its 
emptying, it follows that, when vomiting takes place and the food is 
removed, the patient gets relief from pain. 

If the dyspeptic pain of ulcer is due to the emptying of the 
stomach, it follows that the patient should be able to relieve his ulcer 
dyspepsia by filling his stomach ; or by abolishing the emptying 
phase through vomiting. Both these he is able to do, for it is well 
known that many patients suffering from ulcer often get relief on 
taking more food, or a bland fluid, and if they vomit they get relief 
from the pain. It is, of course, characteristic of the pain of gastric 
ulcer that alkaline drinks relieve the pain. I am inclined to think 
that this relief is due more to the filling of the stomach than to the 
action of the alkali; for experimentally the application of dilute 
hydrochloric acid to a chronic ulcer does not produce pain. 

2. Absence of Dyspeptic Symptoms and Pain during the Filling 
Phase . — It should be specially noted that, in uncomplicated gastric 
ulcer, there is no painful or other form of dyspepsia during the filling 
of the stomach. Any painful manifestations, or even any discomfort 
on the filling of the stomach, should at once invite a suspicion of the 
presence of carcinoma of the stomach, or of some complication of chronic 
ulcer, such as an accompanying secondary chronic gastritis or the 
beginning of organic pyloric stenosis. 

3. Absence of Nausea and Spontaneous Vomiting . — In contrast to 
the dyspepsia of carcinoma of the stomach, there is little spontaneous 
feeling of nausea and httJe spontaneous vomiting. It is rn order to get 
relief from pain and not as a result of nausea, that the patient with the 
chronic gastric ulcer vomits. He must induce it himself ; spontaneous 
nausea or vomiting, especially during the filling phase of the stomach, 
should at once excite a suspidon of carcinoma of the stomach ; it is 
unusual in an uncomplicated gastric ulcer syndrome. 

4. Normal Appetite . — As m uncomplicated chronic ulcer the 
gastric wall is healthy e.xcept in the region of the ulcer and its 
immediate neighbourhood, this painful gastric-ulcer dyspepsia is 
associated with a normal appetite. 
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5. Absenceof Nutritional Disturbance — Nutritional disturbances are 
not, as a rule, a feature of uncomplicated gastric ulcer. As the patient 
can relieve the pain by taking food, and as his appetite is good, be 
takes more food than under normal circumstances, and his nutrition 
often improves. It is only when complications in the ulcer ensue 
that nutritional disturbances develop. 

6. Absence of Disturbance of Bozcel Function —It is an important 
diagnostic point m distinguishing gastric ulcer from gastric carcinoma 


Ftg 6? —Ulcer of lesser curve, 
showing niche with air-bubble. Pres- 
sure oicr the nicheelicited an eiqaisite 
loca’ tenderness 

(Figs 67, 68 by courttsy of Dr H. .V 
HeieUtt ) 


Ftg 68 —^mall ulcer of lesser cur\e 5ho«' 
■ng Ibe muscular hour-glass spasm which is 
Osuall7-$een opposite the ulcer. Note that the 
isthmus IS regular and hcs on the lesser curva- 
ture — the isthmus of a carcinomatous grow th is 
usually central 


that uncomplicated gastric or duodenal ulcer does not as a rule seem 
to disturb much the normal bowel function of the patient. On the 
other hand, constipation is an early, a persistent, and a progressive 
sytaptom in. gastric carcinoma, even though there may be no pyloric 
obstruction. 

7. Presence of a 'Deep Tender Spot'. — The most important 
diagnostic feature in a gastric-ulcer dyspepsia is the ver>’ localized 
‘ deep tender spot which corresponds to some part of the 
lesser curve of the stomach— the ulcer-bearing area— and probably 
also to an X-ray niche which can be seen on the X-ray screen 
(Figs. 67-69). 
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Characteristics of Chronic Ulcer in the Various Parts of the 
Stomach. — 

Ulcer of the Lesser Curvature. — ^The following is an illustrative, 
typical history of uncomplicated ulcer of the lesser curvature : — 

A male patient, aged 43, had been ill for seventeen months. At first 
he suffered from fullness, discomfort, and pain after meals. He was free 
from symptoms for four months. He then developed ^ery bad burning 
pain from one and a half to two hours after food. This was relieved by 
food or alkaline drinks. He was accustomed to induce vomiting in order 
to ease the pain. He had two mild attacks of harmatemesis He had lost 



Fig. 69. — Diagram of ulcer of lesfer curre, 10 show the characteristic X rai 
appearances A Area of hvpeTseslhesia B \it-bubWe in niche c, Deep tender 
spot . o, .Area of infiltration , e, Some dilatatioQ of stomach due to pvlonc spasm 
L -tir. G. Adminiculum . H, Hour glass directlj opposite ulcer, which may be 
partlv muscle spasm, partly organic conlractimi (After Forssell ) 


a little weight but this was due to lighter diet. His bowels were regular 
On examination, there was general epigastric tenderness and a local point 
of tenderness — a ‘ deep tender spot ’ — o>er the lesser curvature. This 
spot corresponded to a niche which could be seen by X rays on the lesser 
cunature. At operation, an ulcer of the lesser curvature, about a in. from 
the pylorus, was found. 

High-situated {' Hochsitzimg') Ulcer of the Lesser Curvature. — If 
the ulcer is situated high on Ae lesser curvature, as m Fig. 70 
(Philippides^), the pain comes on from half an hour to one hour after 
meals. An ulcer in this situation may also give rise to dysphagic 
disturbances due to transient cardiospasm. 
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Pyloric and Prepylorjc Ulcer .— the ulcer is situated close to 
the pylorus the pain may occur from two to three hours after meals. 
Moreover, in this situation it is usually associated with a good deal 
of pyloric spasm, in which case there may be some degree of gastric 
stasis and therefore some mild nutritional disturbance. 



Ftg 70 — Radiograph of ulcor high up on the lesser cur\ature 

{From ‘ Der C/iinirg' I 


Ulcer on the pylorus, or close to it, may cause anomalous 
symptoms. In one case, a patient with a long linear ulcer on the 
pyloric muscle complained of a transient pain coming on almost 
immediately after meals, and also pain coming on again four hours 
after meals. In another case, a patient who had an ulcer of the 
posterior lip of the pyloric orifice (Pr^s. 71, 72) suffered from severe 
epigastric pain which came on rather suddenly. Food would ease 
the pain, which would return in a little while, and would then 
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Fig 71. —Operation sketch of ulcer uf the prepjlorus on its posterior uall 
about half an inch from the pylonc muscle 



Fig, 72 Radiograph in same ca«c as Fig 71 This ulcer caused the filling 

defect indicated, which v,as at first regarded as the filling defect of carcinoma. 
Closer examination, howe'er, sbcmed that u was not quite constant in its shape 
and extent, and also that its edges were rather too sharplv defined for the filling 
defect of carcmoma 
A. T. 
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persist throughout a whole night. His epigastrium was diffusely 
tender and very rigid. 

In both these cases of an ulcer unusually situated, the pain 
setting in so soon after food was no doubt due to the fact that there 
was in each case an inflammatory' and therefore painful organic pyloric 
obstruction, and pain came on the moment the stomach began to 
empty and the pylorus started to move. It is, however, rare for 
a pyloric obstruction to be caused by a florid ulcer forming on the 
pyloric muscle itself. 



73 — OperatiCTj sketch of chronic ulcer of the posterior 
nail of the fundus 

Ulcer of the Fundus of the Stomach . — ^To the painful dyspepsia 
of uncomplicated gastric ulcer there is an exception. Very occasion- 
ally a chronic ulcer is found in the fundus of the stomach, and in this 
case, paiw is, almosA Piohably the absence of pain is due 

to the fact that the ulcer is situated in that part of the stomach nhere 
there are no peristaltic naves, and where the stomach cannot contract 
to a small compass. 

In such an ulcer the patient may suffer from only a mild painless 
dyspepsia. Fig. 73 (an operation sketch) shows an ulcer in this 
position — a case where the patient complained of a slight painless 
dyspepsia. 
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Ulcer of the fundus, however, is rare, and I have only seen one 
case. It is so rare that its presence should excite the suspicion of 
malignancy ; for there is a type of malignant fundal ulcer which is 
ver^' local, only mildly infiltrated, and very like an innocent gastric 
ulcer. Such malignant ulcers, however, are very large. 

In my opinion, these chronic ulcers of the fundus originate in 
a different way to those which are found on the gastric canal. I 
think that they owe their origin more to an infective condition, and 
are caused in much the same w'ay as ulcers in other parts of the body ; 
the action of acidity, I believe, is only a contributing factor. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE DYSPEPSIA OF COAIPUCATED GASTRIC ULCER 

Complications of Gastric Ulcer. — ^The complications of gastric 
ulcer which alter the ulcer syndrome are as follows: (i) Penetration 
of the ulcer and secondary gastritis; (2) Ulcer-tumour; (3) Pyloric 
stenosis ; (4) Hour-glass contraction ; (5) Carcinomatous degeneration. 

The Effect of the Advent of a Com^/icafion on the Dyspeptic 
Syndrome of Uncomplicated Ulcer. — The advent of a complication in 
a case of chronic ulcer alters the character of the clinical picture. 
Once an ulcer becomes complicated, the clear-cut painful ‘ emptying 
dyspepsia so charactenstic of uncomplicated ulcer, changes. 

When, for instance, a chronic ulcer penetrates and becomes 
associated with a chronic gastritis, the filling of the stomach is not 
symptomless as it is in uncomplicated ulcer. It now gives rise to 
more or less discomfort — sometimes to slight transient pain. There 
are therefore symiptoms during the filling — in this case probably very’ 
slight — as well as during the emptying of the stomach ; that is, there 
is not an interval after food which is completely free from symptoms. 

Again, when a chronic ulcer becomes complicated by’ pylonc 
stenosis, the patient begins to lose the good appetite which previously 
he had, to lose weight, to become constipated, and to look ill and 
emaciated The severe pain and the * deep tender spot ’ so charac- 
teristic of the uncomplicated chronic ulcer disappear. 

Thus, when ulcer becomes complicated, a new dyspeptic pattern 
unlike that of uncomplicated gastric ulcer is created — a dyspeptic 
pattern which is very similar to that of carcinoma of the stomach. 
The adv’antage of recognizing this transition is important, because 
It helps when making a diagnosis between gastric ulcer and gastric 
carcinoma, often a diihcult problem. 

I. PENETRATION OF THE ULCER AND SECO.NDARY 
GASTRITIS 

An ulcer is said to be penetrating when it has ulcerated through 
all the coats of the stomach ; or when this has occurred and its base 
is formed by one of the neighbouring organs such as the liver or the 
pancreas. 
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As the result of this penetration and the infection with which it 
is associated, there is generally found at X-ray examination an area 
of low-grade secondary gastritis spreading from the ulcer throughout 
most of the gastric wall. In addition there is also a certain 
amount of inflammation in the oigan which has been penetrated — 
the pancreas or the liver — and which forms the base of the ulcer. 

Penetrating ulcers therefore give a different dyspeptic syndrome 
from that of an uncomplicated ulcer; and the clinical picture is 



F,g — Operation sketch ol penetrating ulcer of the upper part of the 
lesser curte (A), which has ulcerated into the left lobe of the liver, the base of 
the ulcer being formed bv liver substance 8. Window cut to show ulcer 

sometimes very like that of gastric carcinoma. This, however, 
depends on the situation of the ulcer. 

Penetrating ulcers are usually found in association w'ith the liver 
or pancreas. 

Ulcer Penetrating the Liver.— Penetrating ulcer high up on 
the lesser curvature— hoehsiizung Ulcus— may ulcerate into the left 
lobe of the liver (Fig. 74). Such an ulcer gives rise to a characteristic 
clinical picture, first because of the high situation of the ulcer, and 
secondly because of its penetration. Severe ulcer pain may come on 
about half an hour after meals, A more or less constant pain may be 
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present and may radiate through to the back and the left side. There 
may be considerable loss of appetite and ill-health. 

Chronic Ulcer of the Posterior Wall of the Stomach penetrating 
the Pancreas. — An ulcer penetrating into the pancreas gives rise to 
a characteristic dyspeptic syndrome. 

Where an ulcer which has extended on to the posterior wall of 
the stomach penetrates, its base is formed by the body of the 
pancreas, and in such an ulcer there are several elements which go 
to make up its dyspeptic pattern. These are : {a) a pain an hour 
or two after meals, caused by the action of the emptying stomach 
on the chronic ulcer ; (i) mild dj'speptic symptoms coming on 
immediately after meals (during the filling of the stomach), probably 
originating from the diffuse chronic gastritis associated with the old 
and very infected penetrating ulcer; (c) a constant dull pain, often 
striking through into the back, probably due to the effect of 
an inflammatory disturbance of the pancreas, the tissue of which 
forms the base of the ulcer; (d) ill-health, the result of constitu- 
tional and nutritional changes originating from disturbance of the 
pancreatic function and from the effect of a diffuse gastntis on 
gastric function. 

In addition to all the above, the syndrome of chronic penetra- 
ting ulcer of the pancreas may be complicated by the fact that an 
old penetrating ulcer may be associated w^th a hypochlorhydria or 
an achlorhydria— a feature very suggestive of gastric carcinoma. The 
syndrome may be still further confused by another happening; an 
ulcer of the posterior gastric wall may involve the transverse meso- 
colon by direct extension, and by irntating its nerve plexus may 
cause referred pain over the sigmoid. This pain may suggest a 
diagnosis of a sigmoid lesion (jee pp. 139, 140). 

Thus it will be seen that in long-standing and badly' infected 
chronic penetrating peptic ulcers there is often a composite dyspeptic 
pattern, the dissection of which is necessary in order that a refine- 
ment in climcal diagnosis may be able to distinguish it from that of 
gastric carcinoma, with which it is frequently confused. 

Illustrative Examples of Penetrating Ulcers : 

Diagnosis from Carcinoma 

Ftg, is a radiograph of an ulcer of the posterior wall of the 
stomach which deeply penetrated the pancreas. 

The patient had an eight months’ history of a mildly painful 
dyspepsia after meals, with loss of appetite, weight, and energy. 
He had become cachectic and emaciated, and clinically he was 
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regarded as suffering from gastric carcinoma. Radiographically, 
too, a diagnosis of malignant ulcer of the pyloric part of the 
stomach was made. 

Operation disclosed a very deep perforating ulcer on the posterior 
wall of the stomach, penetrating into the pancreas. 



Pi"- 75 — Radiograph ol perforating ulcer <al the posterior wall ot 
the stomach penetratiog th- pancreas. 


Penetrating Ulcer the Cause of Napoleon’s Death. — In rela- 
tion to this subject of penetrating ulcer, it is interesting to review, 
in the light of modern knowledge, the clinical history of Napoleon’s 
illness and the post-mortem findings. This account is taken from 
a paper by Professor Tauno Kahma, Helsingfors, Finland.* 

According to Kalima, it was probably from a penetrating pre- 
pyloric gastric ulcer, from which spread a secondary diffuse gastritis, 
that Napoleon died, and not from cancer of the stomach as was 
recorded by Andromarchi, who made the post-mortem. 
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On the last day of September, 1817, Napoleon developed a 
severe pain in the right part of the epigastrium over the lower margin 
of the ribs. This pain did not last long O’Meara, his surgeon, 
thought that he felt a swelling on the right side, and that Napoleon 
was suffering from an affection of the liver. From the end of July, 
1818, to January, 1819, Napoleon’s health was fairly good. On 
Jan. 17, 1819, he again became sick. He complained of bad right- 
sided pain, which radiated to the shoulder, somewhat similar to the 
pain which he had had sixteen months previously. His general 
health at this time was very bad. In the autumn of 1820 he was 
not well enough to take nding exercise, and his health began to get 
gradually worse. He complained of pain over the region of the 
stomach and over the lower part of the chest. The pain radiated 
to the shoulders. He began to vomit frequently, he became anaemic, 
and easily fatigued. About this time — ^January, 1821 — he had some 
short remissions of his illness. He ate very little and became very 
constipated. The last phase of Napoleon’s sickness commenced in 
the middle of March, 1821. He vomited each day during April, at 
the same time every day (evidently owing to a pyloric stenosis). In 
the intervals he suffered almost constantly with severe nausea. Two 
weeks before he died, he vomited many times daily. The vomitus 
usually contained blood. He died in May, 1821. 

The general view held among historical writers and medical 
men of the past as well as of to-day is that Napoleon I died of 
cancer of the stomach. This view is based upon the post-mortem 
examination, which showed that the Emperor’s stomach was the 
seat of a very ividespread conglomeration of scirrhous ulcerations. 

A critical examination of the clinical course of the illness, however, 
suggests the picture of gastric ulcer with periodical dyspeptic sym- 
ptoms, interrupted by prolonged remissions, increasing anemia 
(probably as a result of occult bleeding), marked irritability of the 
stomach with daily frequent vomiting, severe attacks of pain, and 
persistent ache in the epigastrium, etc. The immediate cause of 
death was profuse hemorrhage from the stomach. 

Close examiaation of the post-mortem report shows beyond 
doubt that the antral part of the Emperor’s stomach was the seat 
of a characteristic, funnel-shaped penetrating callous ulcer, the 
floor of which was formed by ffie lower surface of the liver. This 
finding is mentioned in the post-mortem report more in passing and 
as a by-finding, while chief attention is directed to the numerous 
ulcerations spread over almost the whole of the mucous membrane 
of the stomach. These ulcerations were regarded as cancerous, or 
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as ulcerations in the stage of cancerous degeneration. The clinical 
picture, especially taking into account the pronounced irritability of 
the stomach during the final period of the illness, is definitely against 
the view that the ulcerations in question were of cancerous nature : 
in that case the stomach would have formed into a stiff tube without 
any contractile power whatsoever. Moreover, no metastases were 
found at the autopsy. 

On the other hand, by assuming that Napoleon’s stomach was 
the seat of a simple widespread ulcerous gastritis secondary to an 
infected penetrating ulcer, the anatomical findings can be brought 
into complete harmony w’ith the clinical picture. This hypothesis 
finds support in the anatomical investigations of recent years concern- 
ing the relation of chronic gastritis to the pathogenesis of gastric 
ulcer. Further, we now know that cancer rarely arises in an old 
chronic ulcer, but that charactenstically it comes on de novo in a 
healthy stomach. It is unlikely, therefore, that a condition which the 
post-mortem findings show was penetrating ulcer should, in the short 
period of three and a half years, have suffered malignant degeneration. 
It should also be particularly pointed out that ulcer disease was 
unknow’n in practical medicine during the time of Napoleon. It 
was through Cniveilhier’s investigations (1829), unanimously accepted 
by medical research of more recent times, that gastric ulcer first 
became separated as an independent clinical entity from other affec- 
tions of the stomach, and especially from cancer of the stomach. 

Thus the difficulty of diagnosing the dyspepsia of penetrating 
ulcer from that of a gastric malignancy is age-old and is still a 
recurring problem in practice. 

Case-histories. — The following case-histories again illustrate 
this difficulty : — 

A man, aged 48, had been ill for years, the acute periods of his illness 
ranging from two to four months. During these periods he complained of 
epigastric pain, which came on some time after meals. During the tivo 
years which followed the first phase of his illness, the pam gradually lessened 
in its severity, lost its periodic character, and became constant, being present 
the whole day but aggravated after meals The pain then began to extend 
posteriorly and to the left side. Finally the patient began to vomit quanti- 
ties of blood. He had not lost much weight but he looked ill and anemic, 
and appeared to be the subject of a malignant growth. He had been 
diagnosed by a consulting phtsician as suffering from a gastric carcinoma. 

At operation a large innocent chronic ulcer penetrating the body of 
the pancreas was found. 

The important diagnostic points of this history are ; (a) the 
mildly painful dyspepsia (like the mildly painful dyspepsia of gastric 
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Two months prior to being seen, the character of hb illness had 
completely changed. He began to Yomit immediately after meals; the 
pain now came on about an hour and a half after meals, and instead of 
being epigastric it was situated below and to the left of the umbilicus— 
over the sigmoid region. He became very sick, and began to look cachectic, 
to lose weight, and to show the usual appearance of a person suffering from 
malignant disease. 

A fractional test-meal ret'ealed practically no free acid {Fig 78) 

X-ray e\amination showed a hypotonic stomach with two-thirds 
residue in six hours. The radiographer did not report any sign of a 
chronic ulcer. 

This history appeared tery suggestive of gastric or perhaps sigmoid 
carcinoma. 



Operation disclosed a large innocent chronic ulcer of the posterior 
gastric wall, situated more towards the cardia than towards the plyorus, 
deeply penetrating the pancreas, and with an inflammatoiy area extending 
from the ulcer into the transverse mesocolon. 

Apparently it was only during the last few months that this 
inflammatorj’ infiltration had extended from the ulcer on to the 
transverse mesocolon ; and probably a relation of the nerve-field 
of this region to that of the sigmoid colon was the explanation of 
the extension of his pain downwards towards the sigmoid region. 
It was this pain, which was out of keeping with the other 
symptoms, that erroneously turned attention away from the stomach 
and towards the sigmoid. 

These cases of chronic gastric ulcer of the posterior wall, as 
the above case exemplifies, are nearly ahvajs associated with a 
considerable disabilltj- in gastric emptying. TTiis disability may be 
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due either to crippling of the muscular gastric wall caused by 
its fixation to the pancreas, or to a hypertonic condition of the 
pyloric sphincter. 

I have dealt at some length with the diagnostic problem involv- 
ing the distinction between penetrating gastric ulcer and gastric 
carcinoma, for the clinical history of these patients frequently simu- 
lates so closely malignant disease of the stomach that, judging from 
my own experience at least, many of them are erroneously regarded 
as suffering from this condition. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE DYSPEPSIA OF COMPUCATED GASTRIC ULCER 
{continued) 

It has been pointed out that the complications of gastric ulcer are: 
(i) Penetration of the ulcer, and secondary gastritis; (2) Ulcer- 
tumour ; (3) Pyloric stenosis ; (4) Hour-glass contraction ; and 
(5) Carcinomatous degeneration. Of these, (i) has been dealt with 
in Chapter XIV. 

2. ULCER-TUMOUR 

Not infrequently a large firm tumour may form around a 
penetrating ulcer. This tumour may infiltrate the adjoining organs 
and even the abdominal wall. It may be indistinguishable in appear- 
ance, even when seen at operation, from a gastric carcinoma. 
As a rule it is irremovable. This inflammatory ‘ ulcer-tumour ’ 
is often confused wtli gastric carcinoma in the same way that inflam- 
matory diverticular tumour is confused with carcinoma of the sigmoid ; 
and It is the basis of those cases of supposed inoperable cancer of the 
stomach which have been cured by the faith-healers. 

This type of ulcer-tumour is exemplified in the following 
case record : — 

A patient, who had a large firm epigastric tumour which nas thought 
to be malignant, was referred for an operation in the belief that he had 
a gastric carcinoma. 

He had severe pain occumng one hour after food — a painful emptying 
dyspepsia. He had also loss of weight and attacks of hsmatemesis. 

When the abdomen was opened, the surgeon found a large firm 
tumour of the prepyloric part of the stomach. The tumour %Yas so large, 
so hard, so infiltrating, and so adherent to the surrounding structures, that 
he regarded it as undoubtedly an inoperable carcinoma, and performed a 
palliative gastro-enterostomy. 

A few months after the operation the patient sought further surgical 
advice, in the hope that it would be possible to have the carcinoma removed. 

His case tvas then carefully reviewed. It vi’as noticed that he had a 
considerable time interval after food without any symptoms ^\hatever; 
that is, that he had no incidence of dyspeptic symptoms as the stomach 

filled no filling dyspepsia. It was also noticed that the tumour was 

tender. Further, it could be demonstrated in a radiograph that the crater 
of an ulcer, which could be seen, lay outside the line of the stomach wall. 
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If this ulcer were of a carcinomatous nature, the patient should first have 
suffered from a filling dyspepsia; and secondly the crater should have 
show,-n inside the normal contour of the gastric wall — a negative gastric 
filling rather than the positive one which is found in the case of the true 
ulcer niche. In the light of this reasoning the patient was advised to 
submit himself to a further operation. 

At the second operation a large firm tumour of the prepyloric part of 
the stomach was found. This tumour infiltrated the surrounding struc- 
tures — the pancreas, the left lobe of the liver, and the gastro-hepatic 
omentum — and appeared at first sight to be an inoperable carcinoma. 
However, careful investigation of the spreading edges of the tumour 
showed that there was some adema; that there were no permeating 
nodules suggestive of carcinoma ; and that the glands, though enlarged, 
were not sufficiently hard to indicate a carcinomatous metastasis. These 
observations, taken in conjunction with the patient’s comparatively good 
health notwithstanding the great size of this tumour, and with the X-ray 
findings, were regarded as being in favour of an ulcer-tumour rather than 
carcinoma. 

Accordingly, with great difficulty, the tumour was removed and an 
extensive partial gastrectomy was performed. 

On microscopic examination the tumour proved to be innocent. 

Fifteen years later the patient was alive. 

These ulcer-tumours are not uncommon. I have seen them 
in the prepyloric part of the stomach, on the lesser curvature, and 
associated with some penetrating ulcers of the posterior wall. 

Even with the knowledge and experience that I have obtained 
as a result of taking a special interest in these ulcer-tumours, I can 
still fail to recognize them. In one case where I had exposed such 
a tumour at operation, I was not able to say whether it was carci- 
noma or an ulcer-tumour. Time, however, showed that the tumour 
tvas inflammatory and not malignant. It is particularly diiflcult to 
distinguish these tumours from carcinomatous tumours complicated 
by a surrounding inflammation or by abscess formation. 

3. PYLORIC STENOSIS 

Pyloric obstruction occurs when an ulcer on the pylorus or in 
the vicinity of the pylorus heals. As the scar of the healed ulcer 
contracts, organic pyloric obstruction is produced. 

In an innocent pyloric stenosis caused by the scar of a healed 
chronic ulcer, the patient exhibits symptoms of a painless or mildly 
painful dyspepsia ; the sev'ere pain after meals and the ‘ deep tender 
spot ’ which characterized the florid chronic ulcer have disappeared. 
The patient will, however, in his prerious history have shown 
symptoms of the severe painful dyspepsia characteristic of the florid 
chronic ulcer, which must have been the forerunner of the ulcer-scar 
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and the organic obstruction. He will also exhibit symptoms arising 
as a result of the mechanical obstruction of the pylorus, namely, 
constipation, vomiting, and nutritional loss : symptoms, it must be 
remembered, which are very like those of carcinoma of the stomach. 

Thus, pyloric obstruction preceded by a severely painful dyspepsia 
and associated with a mildly painful dyspepsia, speaking broadly, 
may be taken as innocent. 

Pyloric Obstruction with a Quick Onset,— If pyloric obstruction 
is brought about fairly quickly, as, for example, where chronic ulcer 
develops on the pyloric muscle or in its vicinity, a painful dyspepsia 
will result. This painful emptying dyspepsia comes on about four 
hours after meals, and is caused by the powerful contractions of 
a hypertrophied muscle trying to empty the stomach through a very 
small opening. 

Pyloric Obstruction with a Slow Onset. — ^Where a pyloric 
obstruction comes on very slowly, it does not as a rule give rise to 
a painful emptjing dyspepsia, even though powerful peristaltic 
contractions can be seen on the abdominal wall. 

Thus a high-grade pyloric obstruction accompanied by a painless 
dyspepsia generally means that the obstruction has been produced 
slowly ; and, as the growth of a scirrhus of the pylorus is charac- 
teristically slow, such a type of pyloric obstruction is usually of a 
malignant nature. 

However, the pyloric obstruction caused by an ulcer-scar may 
also come on slowly and give nse to a painless dyspepsia like that 
of a malignant pylorus. But the difference between the two con- 
ditions is that in the case of the ulcer-scar obstruction there will 
be a very definite previous history of painful peptic-ulcer dyspepsia, 
even though the actual onset of obstruction may be preceded by 
months or even years of freedom from painful dyspepsia. This point 
is brought out well in the following case-historj’ : — 


A woman, aged 58, had a seven years’ history of penodically recumng 
attacks of painful peptic-ulcer dyspepsia In these attacks of about 
three or four months’ duration she suffered from a bad burning epigastnc 
pain, one to two hours after food. She had a good appetite, was in good 
health except for her pain after food, was never constipated, and had not 


lost weight. 

Nine months prerious to being seen her pain after meals ceased, she 
began to lose her appetite, and to become constipated. Gradually she 
became very ill, and soon had lost 2 stone in weight. She began to 
vomit a very large quantity— generally at nine o’clock every night. Her 
appearance completely changed, and she now looked cachectic and ill, 
and presented the appearance of a person suffenng from a gastric malignancy 
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X rays showed a verj’ dilated and hypertrophied stomach. On examina- 
tion, she had no ‘ deep tender spot A clinical diagnosis of carcinoma 
of the pylorus had been made. 

At operation a healed prepyloric ulcer was found. In healing, the 
scar had caused marked pylonc stenosis, and. the symptoms from this 
simulated those or a pyloric carcinoma. 

Irv this history' the phase of the florid prepyloric peptic ulcer is 
evident, and also the phase of healing of the ulcer and scar con- 
traction — mechanical obstruction — when the pam and tenderness 
disappeared. 


4. HOUR-GLASS CONTRACTION 

Stenosis of the lumen of the stomach (hour-glass contraction), 
like that of the pylorus or of the duodenum, may occur when a chronic 
peptic ulcer on the lesser curve heals and the ulcer-scar contracts. 

The stomach is so wide that, as a rule, it is uncommon for an 
hour-glass contraction to produce obstruction. But obstructions of 
the pylorus, or of the prepylorus, or of the duodenum, because of 
the narrow lumen in these parts, is a fairly common accompaniment 
of chronic peptic ulcer. 

An organic hour-glass contraction is usually caused by the 
complete healing, but it may be caused by the partial healing, of 
a chronic ulcer. A painful dyspepsia is only associated with an 
organic hour-glass contraction when the ulcer is not quite healed. 

Hour-glass contraction may be wholly due to fibrosis; but 
sometimes it is caused partly by fibrosis and partly by muscular 
contraction. 

The formation of an hour-glass contraction is associated with 
almost the same change in the syndrome of chronic ulcer as occurs 
in the development of pyloric stenosis ; the ulcer loses its pain and 
tenderness, and nutritional disturbances develop. In hour-glass 
contraction, however, because the lumen of the stomach is so much 
bigger than that of the pylorus, the onset of Tiutiitionai distuibances 
is very much slower and more gradual. 

5. CARCINOMATOUS DEGENERATION 
Carcinoma supervening on a chronic ulcer might very well be 
called ‘ ulcer-carcinoma It is the cause of a variation in the 
dyspeptic pattern of chronic ulcer w'hich can be recognized. As far 
as my clinical obser\’ations go, in only about 5 to 6 per cent of cases 
does cancer of the stomach develop in the site of an old ulcer. 

When malignant degeneration occurs in the ulcer there is not 
only an alteration in the dj'speptic pattern, but also a development 
A. T. 10 
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of new symptoms which are indicative of the advent of carcinoma. 
Malignant degeneration m a chronic ulcer must be suspected if a 
patient who has been suffenng for years from the severe painful 
dyspepsia typical of gastric ulcer loses the acute painfulness of the 
dyspepsia and the marked tenderness of the ‘deep tender spot ’ ; 
begins to lack the good health and good appetite usually found in a 
case of chronic ulcer; begins to lose weight and energy, to vomit, to 
look anemic and ill, and to become constipated. 

In addition to this v-ariation of the dyspeptic pattern and develop- 
ment of new symptoms, radiographic changes in the ulcer can be 
detected. The ulcer niche ceases to lie outside and comes to lie 
inside the normal contour of the stomach; it ceases to have the 
clear-cut definiteness of a niche ; and the ulcer area enlarges— that is, 
evidence of infiltration in the neighbourhood of the ulcer becomes 
obvious. 

In the following case record, the transition of an innocent ulcer 
into a malignant one is clinically evident : — 

A man, aged 46, had "stomach trouble” periodically for twenty years. 
He had attacks of severe pain two hours after food, followed occasionally 
by vomiting with relief. 

Two years previous to being seen the nature of his illness began to 
change, and in the last sue months it changed completely. At first the 
pain after food began to dimmish, and finally it disappeared. He then 
began to lose weight, and latterly to lose it very rapidly. A dull pam, 
quite unlike the original pain, came on some hours after food, and he felt 
nauseated immediately after taking food, that is, he began to suffer from a 
filling dyspepsia. He also began to vomit regularly a large quantity at 
the end of each day. He became cachectic and iH-Iooking 

At operation I found what looked like a very infiltrated chronic ulcer, 
and I performed a partial gastrectomy. In the specimen the pathologist 
found a large ulcer which was found to be infiltrated with carcinomafous 
cells. 

It IS clear that in this patient a malignant change of a chronic 
nature began in the ulcer two years before he was seen — that is, 
when the ulcer pain began to diminish, and when he began to lose 
weight and energy, to vomit, and to have a filling dj-spepsia. 

The great practical importance of recognizing early this type of 
malignant stomach in its incipient stages is that this ‘ ulcer-carcinoma ’ 
grows slowly, does not metastasize early, and if it is removed reason- 
ably promptly the patients are often completely cured. 

This practical point is exempiffied in the case just cited, for 
I recognized the malignant change and performed a partial gastrec- 
tomy. The resected segment of stomach did not show glandular 
metastasis, and fifteen years later the patient was alive. 
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A second instance of this t3rpe of carcinoma follows: — 

A man, aged 52, complained that for years he had had dyspepsia, with 
pain in the epigastrium one hour after meals, relieved by hot Avater. Six 
months previous to his being seen the epigastric pain had altered in its 
character and incidence, and he had begun to lose weight rapidly. 

Operation showed a carcinomatous ulcer with heaped-up edges, and 
a metastasis, about the size of a walnut, in a lymph-gland. Section of the 
ulcer and the gland showed cardnoma. 



Fig 79 — Stomach showing as innocent chronic ulcer that has become 
malignant. {By eourtes) 0/ Dr tt'alfer and Eltta Hall Institute 

Meltaurne Hospttal—Spectmen 6 92240.) 

That was eighteen years ago, and the patient is still alive and 

well. 

These t^vo cases, and I could quote others, are examples of the 
operability of this type of ‘ ulcer-carcinoma ’. 

The following is a very definite case of ‘ ulcer-carcinoma ’, 
reported by courtesy of Dr. Wright-Smith : — 

The patient had suffered from symptoms which indicated that he had 
a gastric ulcer. He was operated on in January, 1928, and a chronic 
perforating gastric ulcer was found adherent to the liver. A microscopical 
examination was made of a section removed from the ulcer at the time of 
the operation. This showed only a dironic inflammatory change. 

In 1932 the patient died, and the post-mortem showed that his old 
chronic ulcer had become the subject of malignant degeneration. Fig. 79 
is a specimen of the stomach showing the condition. At the pylorus is 
seen a large white mass which was adherent to the pancreas and posterior 
abdominal wall. 
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-Microscopical examinauon shinned an intense fibrosis of the muscle 
coats of the stomach , a deep infiltration bv masses of spheroidal carcinoma 
cells , early colloid change ; and secondary carcinoma of the colloid tsoe in 
the lymph-glands ^ 

Difficulty of Recognizing at Operation whether a Chronic 
Ulcer has become the Subject of Carcinomatous Degeneration.- 
At operation it is sometimes difficult to decide whether a chronic- 
ulcer has become malignant. The difficulty cannot aluajs be evaded 
by removing the doubtfully malignant ulcer, for it not infrequently 



Fig So — Operation sketch oi niaLgnant qlcer ol prepyloric part of posterior n all 

happens that the partial gastrectomy which the removal of the ulcer 
would involve would be too big an operation for the patient to stand, 
whereas a gastro-enterostomy could be performed with safety. 

This problem, and the failure to solve it, is illustrated m the 
following case record : — 

A man, aged 63, had had for nearly twenty years the typical painful 
emptying dyspepsia of a chronic gwtric ulcer. 

During the three years previous to being seen, the nature of the 
svmptoms had been gradually changing; he had been having pain, 
his relief when he induced vomiting was less, his appetite was failing, he 
was gradually losing weight, and becoming more and more constipated. 
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I thought that this change in his * painful dyspepsia ’ t^as due to the healing 
of a prepyloric ulcer, and to the gradual onset of pylonc stenosis. This 
clinical view was supported by the X-ray obser\’ations. 

At the operation which I undertook for the relief of the pyloric stenosis 
I found that his pylorus was stenosed by a fairly firm cicatrix, perhaps 
a little bulky for the scar of a healed chronic ulcer. After careful scrutiny 
of the condition I decided that it was innocent, but not without some doubt, 
and I performed a gastro-enterostomy. 

Had the patient not been so terribly emaciated, I would have earned 
out a partial gastrectomy, in order to be on the safe side. Three years 
later the patient died, with all the symptoms of a malignant stomach. 

It was obvious that I had failed, both clmically and operatively, 
to recognize malignant degeneration in the ulcer scar. 



Fig 81 — Operaticw skelcb of malignant ulcer of the cardia. 


Difficulty of DistinguisUng at Operation between a Malignant 
Ulcer and a very Chronic Innocent Ulcer. — There are certain types 
of malignant ulcers which arise de note, and which are so like a very’ 
old innocent gastric ulcer that at operation it is almost impossible to 
distinguish beb^een them. 

These malignant ulcers are about the size of a two-shilhng piece. 
They are deeply excavated, have no surrounding cancerous dissemi- 
nation at their edges which would help to identify them, and no 
metastasis in glands. Figs. 80 and 81 are examples. 

In this type of very' localized chronic malignant ulcer, in contrast 
to innocent ulcer, the edges are shelving, not undermined ; the base, 
W'hen examined w’ith the fingers in the same way as an epithelioma 
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of the hp, feels cartilaginous. Sometimes there wiW be a pucker 
on the peritoneal surface of the base. Occasionally this surface mil 


Fig 8> — RadiOffiPb of prep)lonc raabgnant ulcer, tbe 
operaiioQ skeicu of ntwcb is stio«ni ui Fig So 

be infiltrated, forming a cartilaginous plaque. Generally speaking, 
if the ulcer is big — more than the size of a two-shillmg piece — it is 
very liable to be malignant. 
Radiographically, when these 
large ulcers are malignant they 
do not show a definite crater, 
as can be seen, for example, 
in Fig Sz, the prepjloric part 
of t%hich merely shows a rather 
sharp-edged deformation of 
contour ; and the ver^’ definite 
ulcer pictured in Fig 80 js 
practically not risible in this 
radiograph, and only indicated 
by the contraction which it 
has produced in the walls of 
the stomach. 

The same difficulty of 
radiographically detecting the 
very definite crater of these 
malignant ulcers is seen in the 
case illustrated in Fig. 81. In 
the radiograph (log. Sj) the position of the ulcer is indicated 
by atrou-s, hut tery little eridence of the ulcer can be seen, its 
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presence being indicated only by a slight deformity, which is 
produced probably by the fibrocarcinomatous contraction. 

Notwithstanding the fact that I have exercised great care in 
discriminating between this malignant type of ulcer and the very 
chronic innocent ulcer, I have mistaken a chronic ulcer for a malig- 
nant one, as, for example, in the following case : — 

A woman, aged 58, complained that for many years she had discomfort 
in the epigastnum with flatulence and vomiting. X-ray examination 
revealed a suspicious projection on the lesser cur\'ature. 

At the operation, high up on the anterior wall of the stomach, near the 
upper part of the lesser curv’ature, a huge ulcer was found. The base of 
It was cartilaginous, and showed some hard irregularities on its peritoneal 
surface. It was similar to the malignant ulcers that I have already described, 
and I felt certain that this ulcer was malignant. I could not take the risk 
of removing it, because of its high situation, and the ver\’ low state of 
the patient’s health. Many years later she was still alive and well 

I have no doubt that this ulcer w’as of syphilitic or partly 
syphilitic origin. 

Syphilitic CompUcatioos in Chronic Ulcer. — Occasionally 
these very chronic, apparently malignant, ulcers are the result of 



Fig. 84 — Operation sketch of syphilitic condition A. Malignant.like plaque 
on Iner, e, Ulcer of stomach. C, Nodules 

a syphilitic infection combined with the ordinary causes of chronic 
peptic ulcer. In one particular case, operation disclosed a large 
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penetrating ulcer of the lesser curvature, with nodules on the 
peritoneal surface of the base of the ulcer (Fig. 84). In the liver 
tissue that overlay the base W'as what appeared to be a malignant 
infiltration, which apparently had been caused by direct contact. 
Feeling that the ulcer had become malignant and had involved 
the liver I did not attempt to remove it, but as there was some 
gastric stasis I performed a gastro-enterostomy. 

A post-operative examination of the patient’s blood showed that 
she had a Wassermann +-!-+, and she was put on syphilitic 
treatment. Six years later she was quite well and had no dyspepsia 
of any kind. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
DUODENITIS 

Duodenitis is a chronic inflammation of the duodenal mucous 
membrane, which is similar in origin and histological structure to the 
chronic ‘ ulcer gastritis ’ of Aschoff, and probably to the chronic 
gastritis described by Konjetzny. It runs a chronic course, is 
periodic in its incidence, and may recur only over long intervals. 
As in ‘ ulcer gastritis ’, Aschoff attributes this condition to the action 



Ftg 85 — Diffuse duodenitis with ttpical N-ray pattern 

{Ttom EnsUrmann atut Bailours The Stomach and Dttoieniim' 


of an excess of hydrochloric acid on the mucous membrane. But 
Konjetzny and his Kiel school of observers regard it as ansing from 
some exogenous irritating cause The raacroscopical appearances are 
much the same as those in * ulcer gastritis Erosions ultimately 
form, and from these chronic duodenal ulcer not infrequently arises. 

Symptoms. — ^The symptoms of duodenitis (or ‘ ulcer duo- 
denitis ’) are verj' similar to those of duodenal ulcer ; and many 
patients suffering from it ate operated on in the belief that they are 
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suffering from duodenal ulcer. However, on the basis of this ‘ ulcer 
duodenitis ’ a definite duodenal ulcer may subsequently develop. 

Duodenitis may give nse to a periodic painful dyspepsia, coming 
on from two and a half to three hours after food, which is almost 
indistinguishable from the painful dyspepsia of duodenal ulcer But 
there are really two distinguishing points: the tenderness is diffuse 
rather than localized to a ‘ deep tender point ’ ; and, although there 
may be deformity of the duodenal cap, there is no niche to be seen. 
P'g- 85, taken from Eustermann and Balfour’s' book on the stomach 
and duodenum, shows the X-ray appearance of diffuse duodenitis. 

Kirklin points out that the X-ray signs of duodenitis are those 
of irregular contraction of the duodenal bulb ; and that the duodenal 



Fig 86 —Duodenitis, thonmg suol. 
en mucosal folds with irregular paliem 
X, Pilorus Itrom the 'Brilish Journal 
0 / Surgery ' ) 


cap shows an irregular deformity, 
the contraction being partly 
attributable to the spasm caused 
by the inflammation, and partly due 
to fibrosis. 

Cordiner and Calthrop* describe 
the X-ray characteristics of duo- 
denitis as follows; “The most 
common feature of a duodenitis is 
a tei'ling of the mucosal pattern 
by inflammatoT^' CTudate, and a 
broadening and stiffening of the 
mucosal folds As the folds are 
examined under the X-ray screen 
they appear to have lost their 
elasticity, and give the impression 


that they have been starched. They can no longer be obliterated 
by stretching the duodenum and they are less easilj’ deformed by 
pressure. Frequently deposits of the opaque medium may be 
retained bet\>een the swollen and abnormally directed folds, and 


such deposits may simulate and be difficult to differentiate from a 


true niche.” (Fig. 86.) 


Acute Duodenitis. — The following case record exemplifies a case 


of acute duodenitis, recorded by Dr. C. H. Mollison : — 


The patient, a woman, aged 59, following a fall was admitted with 
a fractured pehis. With splinting she was quite comfortable for a fortnight, 
when she commenced to >omit. The \omiting gradually became quite 
intractable and she developed tenderness but no ngidit) m the epigastnum. 
The temperature, which had been nonral, rose to 103 F., and death 
occurred. 
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Morbid Anatomy. — The specimen {Ftg. 87) shows the duodenum, 
which has been opened from behind. The mucosa is swollen, and in the 
third part there is a considerable amoiut of submucosal hsmorrh^e. In 



Ftg 87— -Acute duodenitis {Specimen 735, presented to Walter and Elisa 
Hall InsUliite, Welbourne Hospital, 6) Dr C H. Mcnhson Phoiograph by courtesy 
0/ Dr, n'right-Smtih ) 


the recent state there was a little purulent exudate between the pancreas 
and duodenum, but no further abnormality could be detected. 

Microscopical examination of the duodenum revealed an acute inflam- 
matory process involving all coats. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE DVSPEPSZA OF ACUTE DUODENAL ULCER 

Acute duodenal ulcer may be, like acute gastric ulcer, a possible 
complication of some general or focal sepsis. It occurs also in 
patients in whom there is some general loss of vitality. ^Vhen it 
results from focal sepsis it may be single or multiple, but nhen 
arising from loss of vitality it is usually multiple. In either case it 
may be found associated with acute gastric ulcers. It is occasionally 
found with chronic ulcer. 

As in the case of acute gastric ulcer, the causation of acute 
duodenal ulcer is open to doubt. Both a duodenitis (Konjetzny) 
and peptic influences (Buchner and Aschoff) have been advanced as 
the main factor in its aetiology. 

Also like acute gastric ulcer, acute duodenal ulcer may not give 
rise to any dyspepsia, but if it does it is of a mild painless character. 

Sometimes the first indication of the presence of acute duodenal 
ulcer is a profound metasna, or an acute abdominal crisis caused by 
a perforation. 

Fig. 88 is a photograph of the stomach and duodenum of a 
patient, aged 50 years, who suffered from a diverticulitis of the colon, 
and who died from a mediastinal lymphosarcoma. In the specimen, 
and to some extent in the photograph, can be seen a generalized 
acute gastritis and duodenitis, and in the midst of the duodenitis one 
large acute duodenal ulcer and several small ones. 

Seen at autopsy the stomach was latge and distended, its mucous 
membrane congested, the folds being red and strongly marked. The 
duodenal mucosa was congested and showed many small hemorrhages. 
Just beyond the pylorus a large acute ulcer with a black slough in its 
base was seen. Several Uny acute ulcers were also present in the 
first part of the duodenum. The mucosa tvas swollen and showed a 
coating of mucus. 

Fig. 89 is a colour photograph of a specimen showing t\\o 
ulcers of the duodenum, one on the posterior wall, and one on the 
anterior wall, the latter bring a ‘kissing’ ulcer of the perforating 
type. It has penetrated to the peritoneal coat, is funnel-shaped, 
and its base is thin. The patient had suffered from indigestion for 
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/'if 68 —Acute du(xicnal ulcers (one large and several \erv small ones) 
A, 1 leer , 6. P\loTus, C. Bile-ducv (opened), D. Unedennm , E, Stomach, 
F, Esophagus (Speeirn/n bv eourlesy 0 / Dr liVigAr Smith, II alttr and Ehza 
Hall Institute Melbourne Hospital | 



Fig.Sg — Multiple duodenal ulcers. (Specimenbyeourtesyof Dr irrigA;-5m».'A, 
IV’aWer and Etna Hall InsMute, SSdbonrne Hospital ) 
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five years, and at times had a dull pain in the mid-epigastrmm, coming 
on one hour after meals. This pain was relieved by food, and came 
on periodically, lasting perhaps for five or six weeks at a time. The 
patient eventually developed attacks of profound hzematemesis and 
melsna, and died as a result of the bleeding. 

The following history is typical of an acute duodenal ulcer : — 

A patient, who had always appeared to be healthy, suddenly fainted, 
became pale, and developed all the signs of an internal luEinorrhage. His 
bowels then acted several times, and he passed large tarry stools. He had 
had an influenzal infection about two weeks prior to this attack, but had 
never had any indigestion. 

Note the infective element — the influenzal attack — the absence of 
any previous dyspepsia, and the profound bleeding. 
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CHAPTER XVlIl 

THE DYSPEPSIA OF CHRONIC DUODENAL 
ULCER 

UNCOMPLICATED ULCER 

Chronic duodenal ulcer may be single or multiple. It occurs 
usually in the first part of the duodenum, rarely in any other part, 
and is found characteristically in two situations : on the anterolateral 
wall, and on the posterior wall. The manifestations in these two 
positions are very different. 

Varieties of Uncomplicated Ulcer. — Wright-Smith^ found, in 
4085 consecutive autopsies, 218 cases of peptic ulcer; of these 3 were 
acute duodenal, 95 were chronic duodenal, and 8 were chronic gastric 
and duodenal combined. He found that the duodenal ulcers, as 
stated above, favoured Uvo sites : one the anterior wall near the 
anterosuperior border (an ulcer which perforates) ; the other the 
posterior wall, often adherent to the pancreas (an ulcer W’hich gives 
rise to hamorrhage). In bis series of 98 duodenal ulcers found at 
autopsy, Wright-Smith found that perforation had occurred in 40 cases. 
Hxmonrhage without perforation occurred in 18 cases. In two cases 
both hamorrhage and perforation had occurred. In one of these, 
two ulcers were present, the anterior one perforating and the 
posterior one bleeding. 

Of the series of 218 cases of peptic ulcer, 70 duodenal ulcers 
were directly responsible for death. Hamorrhage severe enough to 
be the main factor in causing death occurred in 20 cases of duodenal 
ulcer, including 3 with perforation. All the duodenal ulcers were 
of the cbronic variety. Eighteen of them were situated on the 
posterior wall, one on the anterosuperior surface, and one on the 
antero-inferior surface. In 6 cases two ulcers were present. In one 
case a chronic gastric ulcer was present as well. 

Ulcer on the Anterolateral Wall. — ^The anterolateral wall is the 
favourite situation for duodenal ulcer. A painful dyspepsia which 
comes on about zi to 3 hours after a meal, that is, at about the time 
the duodenum is emptying — a ‘ hunger d}'spepsia ’ — is characteristic of 
chronic duodenal ulcer in this position. Fig. 90 is a sketch which 
shows the usual appearance of such an ulcer when seen at operation. 
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This painful dyspepsia is relieved by taking a meal, an alkaline 
drink, or even a drink of water. 

The dyspepsia, besides being painful, is sometimes associated 
with great acidity— acid eructations— and with vomiting ; the latter, 
by causing relaxation of the pylorus, permits a regurgitation of the 
duodenal contents and therefore a lessening o{ the acidic concentration, 

A ‘ deep tender spot’ over Ae re^on of the duodenum is the 
most important diagnostic manifestation of duodenal ulcer. As has 
already been pointed out {see p. 82) this spot is sometimes difficult 



to distinguish from the ‘ deep tender spot ’ of a diseased gall-bladder. 
Fig. 38 IS a diagram which shows how to distinguish the ‘deep tender 
spot’ of duodenal ulcer. The finger-point is pressed towards the 
posterior abdominal wall, then widiout changing its position its axis 
is directed towards the lm\er surface of the liver. If the axis of 
tenderness is more towards the postenor wall of the abdomen than 
upwards towards the base of the liver, especially if in this direction 
there is no tenderness at the end of a deep inspiration, then the 
' deep tender spot ’ is caused by duodenal ulcer. 

The painful dyspepsia of an ulcer on the anterolateral wall may 
be accompanied by profound attacks of metena ; or by small and 
continuous bleedings which are only detected when the fteces are 
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tested for occult blood. Serious bleedings, however, usually come 
from an ulcer of the posterior duodenal w all. 

A striking fact about this duodenal-ulcer dyspepsia is its marked 
periodicity ; indeed, unless the dyspepsia is periodic in character, 
it is unwise to regard it as being caused by duodenal ulcer. 

Ulcer on the Posterior Wall . — A chronic duodenal ulcer of the 
posterior wall may exhibit the ty'pical painful dyspepsia of a duodenal 
ulcer on the anterolateral wall. But frequently its main characteristics 
are z.painless dyspepsia associated with manifestations of a high acidity, 
and also in most cases profound attacks of melasna. This ty-pe of 
ulcer does not as a rule give rise to pain doubtless for the reason that 
it lies on a fixed portion of the duodenal nail which cannot be 
puckered during the emptying process. It is important to remember, 
too, that it does not always give rise to a ‘ deep tender spot ’ ; 
probably because the peritoneum does not become involved. 

Thus the symptoms and signs given by ulcer of the posterior 
duodenal wall are not generally regarded as those typical of duodenal 
ulcer ; and it is for this reason that the ulcer often remains 
unrecognized. 

Ulcers on the posterior duodenal wall, being as a rule associated 
with very high acidity, are very chronic and generally penetrate into 
the pancreas. They are most intractable to medical treatment, and 
they also present difficulties in surgical treatment. Usually they 
cannot be cured by gastro-enterostomy, but require an adequate 
partial gastrectomy or partial gastric exclusion. 

As chronic ulcer of the posterior duodenal Avail may not cause 
symptoms, or give any recognizable clinical signs, it is not uncommon 
for its presence to remain unsuspected by the surgeon when making 
an exploration of the abdomen. Even when its presence is clinically 
suspected and it is looked for during an exploration, it may be missed 
by the surgeon, because it may be quite impalpable on external 
examination of the duodenum. Thus it is not unusual to see in 
the autopsy room an ulcer of the posterior Avail of the duodenum 
Avhich had not been diagnosed during life. 

COMPLICATED ULCER 

The complications of duodenal ulcer (apart from hzemorrhage 
and perforation) are: (i) Penetration of the pancreas; and (2) 
Duodenal stenosis. 

1. Penetration of the Pancreas. — An ulcer of the posterior Avail 
of the duodenum may ulcerate through all the coats of the duodenal 
Avail and penetrate the pancreas, that is, it may become a penetrating 
A.T. ” 
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uker. In these circumstances it may give rise to a painful dyspepsia 
ver)’ similar to that of gastric ulcer. The pain may come on from 
one and a half to two hours after food, and it may be felt on the left 
side of the epigastrium more than on the right. 

An illustration of this type of duodenal dyspepsia is seen in the 
following case-history : — 

A man, aged 37, complained of pain above and a little to the left of the 
umbilicus. The pain came on about too hours after food and was relieved 
by vomiting, or by taking food or a bismuth mixture. These attacks of 
painful dyspepsia occurred during periods of from three to six months He 



Fig. gj.— Radiograph of ulcer of posterior nail of duodenum penetraling the 
pancreas The duodenal bulb bas been almost obliterated 


had had several hxmatemeses and attacks of melsna A clinical diagnosis 
of gastric ulcer was made. 

At operation an ulcer «as found on the posterior wall of the duodenum, 
penetrating the pancreas. 

Penetrating ulcers of the postenor duodenal wall, because of the 
more or less painless character of the dyspepsia caused by them, are 
tolerated by patients for a great number of years. Furthermore, as 
they are intractable to medical treatment, they rarely heal. For these 
reasons, such ulcers are generally associated with a good deal 
of fibrosis and contraction of the duodenal wall. Hence a radio- 
graph may show' no sign at all of a duodenal bulb, as in the case 
illustrated {Fig. 91), where the X-ray examination showed that the 
duodenal bulb had been almost obliterated. The patient was found 
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at operation to have an ulcer of the posterior wall of the duodenum 
penetrating the pancreas. He complained of pain on the left side of 
the epigastrium, rather diffusely distributed, and very severe. The 
pain was not relieved by food as it usually is in the ordinary pain of 
duodenal ulcer. No ' deep tender spot ’ could be elicited, and the 
patient volunteered the statement that he had never been tender in 
this region. 

The tendency of a posterior duodenal ulcer to penetrate the 
pancreas and to cause a dangerous melana is seen in the following 
case-history (Dr. Wnght-Smith) : — 

A patient was operated on for cholelithiasis nine years previous to 
being seen, but no calculmere found (probably at that time he was suffering 
from the effects of the ulcer). 



Fig 93 —Chronic duodenal ulcer (postenor uall) in\olving pancreas A, 
Ulcer, B, Rjlorus. C. Open mouth of bleeding vessel (Specimen 7.35 B, 
and Eliza Hall InstiluU, yielbournt Hospital By eourlesy of Dr II nght-Smith ) 

He had suffered ever since from attacks of epigastric pain with no 
definite time relation to food, and with long remissions. He had noticed 
dark blood m his fseces five months previous to his admission In the last 
two years he had lost about three stone m weight. His appetite had always 
been good. Eiramination of his abdomen elicited a* ‘ deep tender spot ’ 
over the region of the gall-bladder. He had tomited nearly two pints of 
dark fluid blood. He was explored, and a large chronic ulcer was found 
on the posterior surface of the duodenum. The patient died after a posterior 
no-loop gastro-enterostomy operation. 

The photograph of the specimen. Fig. 92, shows a portion of the 
stomach and duodenum. One inch from the pylorus, on the posterior 
surface of the duodenum, is a large oral chronic ulcer. Its walls are raised, 
thickened, and undermined, and its base is firm and adherent to the pan- 
creas. In the centre of the ulcer is a large open-mouthed \ essel, the gastro- 
duodenal arteiy. 
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The following case-histoiy is another example of pemtraung 
duodenal ulcer of the posterior teall with special features . — 

A patient had severe epigastric pain, which was continuous, and which 
very little modified by the taking of food. The pam was somewhat 
relieved by taking alkaline dnnks. He vomited five or six times a day. 
In four months he had lost three stone in weight, ftg « a radiograph of 
his stomach and duodenum, in which the niche of the ulcer of the posterior 
wall IS clearly visible at A. The prepyloric part of the stomach, B, shows a 


F>g- 93 — Radiograph ol nicer of posicrior nail of duodenum A, Niche, 

B Fix^ prep; lone deicmiaticn. probabi) the result of spasm (By ceurtay 0 / 

Dr. John O'Sullnan ) 

persistent sharp deformation, which appears to be a filling defect. Opera- 
tion showed a large ulcer of the posterior wall of the duodenum deeply 
penetrating the pancreas, which is depicted m Fig. 94. 

The patient died. At autopsy it was seen that the prepyloric deforma- 
tion must undoubtedly hate been caused by a spasm, for this part of the 
stomach was found to be free from oiganic disease. It is of interest to 
note from tbis one case that it would appear possible for a duodenal ulcer to 
cause a persistent prepyloric spasm 

2. Duodenal Stenosis. — ^\Vhen a duodenal obstruction occurs in 
an ulcer of the anterolateral wall of the duodenum, it is preceded 
by the typical painful dyspepsia characteristic of duodenal ulcer. 
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Not infrequently, however, an almost complete stenosis of the 
duodenum, causing dilatation of the stomach, may be found, and 
yet no history of a previous painful dyspepsia be elicited. Such 
a stenosis can be caused by the healing and contraction of an ulcer 
of the posterior wall of the duodenum, which may exist, as we have 
seen, without giving rise to painful symptoms. In a stenosis of this 
type, because of the absence of previous painful ulcer symptoms, a 
diagnosis of a malignant pyloric obstruction is usually made. Such 



I >g 94 Ulcer ol tbe posteiior rvall of tbe duodeiMim, peneirating ibe pancreas 
A, Ulcer, B, PjIotus C Duodenum D, Stomach, E, Pancreas. 

a form of duodenal obstruction is exemplified m the following case- 
record ; — 

A man, aged 50, complained that for nine months previous to being 
seen he had been vomiting large quantities at the end of each day, that he 
had lost a considerable amount of neight, and that he had also become 
very constipated. The most careful cross-questioning could not elicit any 
history of a painful dyspepsia at any time m his life. 

Clinical and X-ray examinations (Ftg. 95) rex ealed an enormously dilated 
stomach, the greater curvature being on a lexe! xvith the os pubis. At first 
it xvas thought that the patient was suffering from a pyloric carcinoma ; 
but it xx’as felt that the dilatation of the stomach xx-as so enormous that 
if the obstruction had been caused by carcinoma he could not have livcil 
long enough to produce such distension. Operation shoxxed that the extreme 
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Ssstric dilatation was due to a stenosis of the duodenum, resuiting from the 
scar of a healed ulcer of the postenor duodena! wall (Fig 96) 

In some cases it is almost impossible to distinguish clinicallv 
between innocent duodenal or pyloric obstruction and malignant 
pyloric obstruction. When such circumstances arise, some help may 
be obtained from a fractional test-meal. In innocent obstruction 
a slight trace of hydrochloric acid may be present, though as a 
nile it IS absent; but no hctic acid as a rule ts present. In 
malignant obstruction, hydrochloric acid is alwajs absent and lactic 
acid is usually present. 



Ffg gt.^S^etcb Irooi radiograph of a case of duodenal sirnc«i$,sbonin?tbe 
enormous size ol the dilated slomach 

Generally, however, a differential diagnosis between innocent 
and malignant pyloric obstruction is made by means of radio- 
graphic examination, which, in the case of carcinoma, may show 
a prepyloric filling defect. 

COEXISTENCE OF CHROMC PENETRATING DUODENAL 
AND GASTRIC ULCER 

The following case-history illustrates the coexistence of chronic 
penetrating posterior duodenal wall ulcer, which exentually became 
stenosed, and penetrating ulcer of the lesser curvature, /n this 
history it will be noticed that the paUent suffered only from a painless 
dyspepsia, and that neither the typical painful djspepsia of chronic 
gastric ulcer nor that of chronic duodenal ulcer was present. 
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A man, aged 40, suffered for four jeais from fullness after meals, belch- 
ing of ^^ind, and other djspepttc ^'mptoms He had never at any time had 
any pain. At times he vomited large quantities of gastnc contents. 

A radiograph disclosed a deep penetrating ulcer of the lesser curvature, 
stenosis of the duodenum, and great ddatation of the stomach {see Fig. 66, 
P 124)- 

It Mas difficult to understand w’hy such a deeply penetrating 
gastric ulcer did not give rise to pain The reason for this, houever, 
M'as obvious at the operation. An old ulcer of the posterior duodenal 
wall, Mithout giving rise to painful symptoms, had caused almost 



Fjg g6 —Operation sketch ol duodenal stenosis caused bi scar of healed ulcer 
ol posterior duodenal wall, shoniag enormous estent of the dilatation 

complete stenosis of the duodenum and great dilatation of the stomach ; 
and m this dilated stomach a deeply penetrating ulcer had formed 
on the lesser curvature. From an examination of the tM'o lesions 
there could be no doubt that the duodenal ulcer long antedated the 
gastric lesion, and that the gastric ulcer had formed in the dilated 
stomach. Thus, according to my conception of the causation of the 
pain of uncomplicated ulcer {see p. 35), the stomach could never 
contract sufficiently for the muscular action of the stomach to e^er1 
its pressure on the ulcer and thus cause pain. 

It is important to recognize that the dilatation from a duodenal 
(or pyloric) stenosis can render a gastnc penetrating ulcer painless ; 
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for such clinical kno\^ ledge is valuable in making a diagnosis For 
example, in this case, on account of the painless histor>’, the patient 
had been thought— and on recognized clinical grounds not unjusti- 
fiably— to be suffering from malignant disease; on «hfch basis and 
because of his bad general condition it was regarded as not a suitable 
case for operation ; no suspicion arose that he was suffering from 
an innocent chronic gastric ulcer. 

X-RAY SIGNS OF DUODENAL ULCER 

The surgeon, when considering the question of operative inter- 
ference in a patient %%ith a clinical syndrome indicative of duodenal 
ulcer, must know w’hat X-ray signs are reliable indications of the con- 
dition. They are; (i) A niche — the banum-filled crater of the ulcer ; 
(2) A ‘ deep tender spot ’ corresponding to the niche ; (3) Deformity 
of the duodenal bulb ; (4) Hypertrophy of the mucous folds m the 
vicinity of a niche or suspected niche; (5) Duodenal stenosis. 

The Niche. — In these days of the ‘occasional’ radiographer, 
the surgeon should know that an cvperi radiographer can demonstrate 
an ulcer niche in 90 per cent of cases of duodenal ulcer. It is there- 
fore unwise to accept duodenal deformity as evidence of the presence 
of duodenal ulcer in the absence of the demonstration of an ulcer 
niche. 

The radiographer may not be able to demonstrate the ulcer as 
a niche for the following reasons : — 

I The ulcer is not so situated that its banum-filled crater will 
throw a profile view' in an X-ray examination made in the usual way. 

2. The ulcer is in such a position that it throws on the screen an 
en face view which is not recognized by the radiographer 

3. The ulcer is situated on the postenor wall, m which position 
it is difficult to demonstrate the barium-filled crater. 

4. The ulcer is so situated that only graduated pressure of the 
bulb will show’ the ulcer, and this method has not been emplojed by 
the radiographer. 

Berg,® of Hamburg, has evolved a technique of “aimed exposure 
with dosed compression”, by which a radiological diagnosis can be 
made with great accuracy. The duodenal bulb is first screened 
from various angles and under x'arious pressures. \Miere there is 
any suspicion of an abnormality, by a special arrangement an “ aimed 
exposure with compression” is made from any angle or in any 
position The compression enables not only the niche to be radio- 
graphed, but also the ‘ mucous relief of a duodenitis or the patho- 
logical changes m the mucous membrane surrounding the ulcer to 
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be visualized and photographed. The compression cannot obliterate 
the inflamed and therefore rigid mucous membrane, but it easily 
causes the ‘ mucous relief * of the soft normal mucous membrane to 
disappear, and thus it exposes the diseased area. With this technique 
it should be possible to demonstrate the niche of a duodenal ulcer in 
90 per cent of cases. 

The niche is the only definite evidence of a loss of substance 
from ulceration, and its presence should be demonstrated in two 
planes. It comprises the barium-filled crater, and the inflammatory 
reactive tissue changes in the neighbourhood of the ulcer, evidenced 



Fig 97.— Radiograph shonug the ‘ringwaJJ’ 

(Figi ^7-^g /torn Berg's ‘ Rantgenunlersythungenam InnenreUet des VerdamingskanaV.) 

by deformity of the duodenal bulb and rigidity and hypertrophy of 
the mucosal folds. 

The niche as seen on the X-ray screen should correspond to a 
' deep tender spot ’ on the abdommal vrall. But if the niche is the 
crater of an ulcer on the posterior wall of the duodenum, then there 
may be no corresponding ‘ deep tender spot 

The niche en face will show as a circular or oval, u ell defined 
opaque deposit surrounded by a transparent ring, called by Berg 
the ‘ ringwall Fig. 97 shows this transparent halo round the 
barium-filled crater. The picture was an aimed diaphragm picture 
uith dosed compression, taken with the patient standing. When the 
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bulb \\as distended, this en face niche was hidden and could only be 
demonstrated by the application of a suitable degree of pressure 



Ftg 9S— Duodenal ulcer nilh a nicbe on tbe posterior nail 



Fi« g8 shons a duodenal ulcer with a niche on the posterior 
wall. “The a-ds of the bulb is so erected by compression that 
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the anterior and posterior walls are tangentially radiated. On the 
posterior wall is seen a funnel-like projection — the niche seen in 
prefile — surrounded by a cushton-like concavity ; this is the ‘ ring\vall ’ 
seen in profile. The anterior wall is normal. 

The ‘ ringwall ’ is found in ulcers which are not veiy old, and 
which are therefore surrounded by a smooth surface. In the later 
stages of ulcer, when reactive contractions and scarring take place, 
a radial convergence of the mucosal folds occurs as shown in Fig. 99. 

Cordiner and Calthrop,® who also give radiographs of the 
‘ ring\vair {Figs. 100, 101), say that w’hen an ulcer of the posterior 
duodenal wall penetrates the pancreas the bulb becomes fixed, a fact 




Fti 101 — Ti>p »ame ulcer e&shoun 
m Ftg too prufile Mew Niche on 
anterior n ' Rm^vall ' of en /act niehe 
shows as a concave indentation of profile 
on either side of ulcer X, P\ lorus 


which can be determined by palpation during a screen examination, 
when the duodenal wall is put ‘ on the stretch ’. 

‘ Deep Tender Spot ’ Corresponding to Niche. — If a ‘ deep 
tender spot ’ corresponds to a niche, such correspondence may be 
taken as pathognomonic of the presence of a duodenal ulcer. 

Deformities of the Duodenal Cap.— Deformity of the duodenal 
cap in the case of a chronic ulcer is produced partly by the swollen 
mucous membrane, partly by the infiltrative thickening of the wall 
surrounding the ulcer, and partly as the result of scar-tissue contrac- 
tion in the walls. But deformity of the cap without the demonstra- 
tion of a niche is not evidence of the presence of duodenal ulcer. 
A constant deformity of the cap may and frequently does signify the 
presence of an ulcer, but this is not necessarily the case. Deformities 
can be caused by an ulcer involving the deeper layers of the 
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duodenum, and by the fibrotic scarring that results therefrom 
They can thus be shown in patients whose ulcers have healed and 
who are free from symptoms. A deformity of the bulb is also 
caused by a duodenitis, and it can even be caused by a neuro- 
muscular disorder of the duodenal wall — an irritable duodenum. 
Therefore deformity of the bulb alone is not for the surgeon a 
reliable indication of the presence of a duodenal ulcer, even though 
the duodenal bulb is tender. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE DYSPEPSIA OF DUODENAL DIVERTICULUM 

Duodenal diverticula can be divided into three groups : (i) The 
congenital diverticulum ; (2) The acquired diverticulum ; and (3) The 
pseudo-diverticulum. 

1. Congenital Diverticulum. — In a congenital diverticulum all 
three layers of the duodenal wall take part. It corresponds to 
Meckel’s diverticulum. It occurs rarely. 

2. Acquired Diverticulum. — An acquired diverticulum is made 
up of the muscularis mucosae, the mucosa, and the peritoneum, 
and is comparable to the diverticulum found in the distal colon. 



Fig. 102.— Positions ta nbich duodenal di\eciicuJa are usually found. 
ff»gs loz-to'i from • Der Ciirurg ) 

It is of relatively frequent occurrence, and is often found in 
association with sigmoid dherticula. 

3. Pseudo-diverticulum. — A pseudo-diverticulum arises as a 
result of a pocket caused by the pull of adhesions which have formed 
on the external wall of the duodenum. It is also called pulsion 
diverticulum. Such a diverticulum may disappear if the adhesions 
are divided. 

Duodenal diverticula are rare before 40 years of age. If they 
are found before this age, th^ are congenital. The fact that they 
are found in older people, in whom the connective tissue apparatus 
is weakening, suggests that the condition of the connective tissue 
is probably answerable for their formation. In Fig. 102 are 
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shown the positions in which they are usually found, according to 
Abelh who, in the clinic of Professor H. Holthusen, found 30 cases 
in one year. 

The diagnosis of duodenal diverticulum is usually only made 
by X-ray examination, for its clinical picture is not sigmficant. It 
IS often associated with symptoms that are confused with those of 
carcinoma or duodenal ulcer. These symptoms may, however, have 
arisen as the result of functional gastric disturbances; and these 



Fig 103 — A pocket or psrudodi^erticulum in the duodrnal bulb caused 
by the scar of an ulcer. 

may have led to the X-ray examination which discovered the diver- 
ticulum. Duodenal div erticulum of itself is not a factor in causing 
symptoms. 

The X-ray demonstration of duodenal diverticulum is not 
difficult, but it must be distinguished from the pocket or pseudo- 
diverticulum caused by ulcer, as shown in Fig. 103, which is the 
radiograph of such a pocket caused by the gatherings or tuckings 
originating from the scar of an ulcer of the first part of the 
duodenum. 

Fig. 104 shows a radiograph typical of a diverticulum 
situated in the duodenal bulb. In this diverticulum the three-layer 
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picture— barium, secretion, and air-bubb!e — is seen. In its neck are 
radiate folds of mucous membrane extending into the diverticulum 



Fig. 104 — ^ divertienlum m the duodenal bulb This picture «hc>»s also tlie 
radiatin? mue<,^a] folds in the rettion of the pedicle 0/ ilic diverticulum 



Fig 103 — Another e^arapIe of a diverticulum with mucous membrane 
folds radiating into it 


(Albrecht) ; these can also be seen in Fig. 105, another radiograph of 
a duodenal diverticulum. The contents of the diverticulum illustrated 
could be displaced, and its surface Avas locally tender 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE DYSPEPSIA OF JEJUNAL ULCER 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS IN REGARD TO JEJUNAL 
ULCER 


Primary jejunal ulcer is a very rare disease; even in 1924 Patterson 
Brown was able to collect only 35 cases of ulcer of both the jejunum 
and the ileum ; but jejunal ulcer secondary to gastro-enterostomj 
is comparatively common. It has been suggested by Walton that 



Fig 106 — Diagrsjumatic rrpre 
sentatioQ of >he direction of tbe 
current of acid gastric contents in 
a stomach with a ga5tr<j.enterostoiiiy 
(antiperjstajljcj A. l-’snaJ site of 
jejunal ulcer Airowsshowthedirec- 
tion in which the gastric contents 


the jejunal ulcer which occurs after a 
gastro-enterosfomy has extended down 
from a gastro-jejunal ulceration, or in 
other words, from a marginal ulcer. 
In my experience, after antiperistaltic 
gastro-enterostomy the ulcer >s nearlj 
always primarily jejunal, and occurs 
in that situation on the efferent loop 
where the stream of acid gastric 
contents is projected by the muscular 
action of the emptying stomach, as 
illustrated in Figs. 106, 107. This spot 
is situated on the beginning of the 
efferent loop, on its lateral wall, about 
half an inch from the stoma. The 
situation of the ulcer corresponds 
to that area in the anterolateral wail 
of the duodenum on w hich the stream 
of gastric contents projected through 
the pylorus impinges, and where 
duodenal ulcer commonly develops. 


As in the last two decades a very great number of gastro- 


enterostomies have been performed, many without proper indications 
and many in unsuitable circumstances, the occurrence of jejunal 
ulcer has been a feature of modem gastric surgery. 


Not only does j’ej'unaJ ulcer ocair after gastro-enterostomy, but 
it also occurs after partial gastrectomies which ha\e been performed 
for the cure of duodenal ulcer, especially w here the amount of resected 
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Stomach is insufficient, ^\^len jejunal ulcer occurs under these 
circumstances, it forms in the efferent loop — rarely on the margin 
of the stoma — just where the stream of acid gastric contents impinges 
on the jejunal wall, and in a position tvhich corresponds to that of 
jejunal ulcer following gastro-enterostomy. Such a case is shown in 
Fig. 108, in which is also seen a small gastric ulcer. 

Jejunal ulcer is rarely found where these operations are performed 
for gastric ulcer, probably because the gastric acidity associated with 
this ulcer is lower than with duodenal ulcer. And it is never 
found W'here they are done for gastric carcinoma, in which, of course, 
the acidity is always low. 

The formation of jejunal 
ulcer is sometimes preceded 
by a jejunitis, the macro- 
scopic characters of which 
are identical with the ‘ ulcer 
gastritis ’ described by Aschoff, 
its cause being undoubtedly 
the erosive action of acid. 

This jejunitis gives rise to 
symptoms similar to those 
of jejunal ulcer. 

The follow’ing case is an 
example : — 

Apatientwhohadagsstro- 
enterostomy, and who com- (t>« luop 
plained of all the syTuptoms 

and exhibited all the signs of a jejunal ulcer, was operated upon with a 
view to undoing the anastomosis. At the operation no jejunal ulcer could 
be found, but on the left wall of the jejunum near the stoma was seen an 
area of jejunitis about the si^e of a half-crown In this region the folds of 
the mucous membrane were very much hypertrophied and the \essels 
were injected. This area of jejunitis faded away gradually into the sur- 
rounding normal jejunum. It corresponded to the usual situation of 
jejunal ulcer, and without doubt was caused by the impingement of the 
gastric contents on this part of the opposing jejunal wall. 

CAUSATION OF JEJUNAL ULCER 

Judged from a clinical standpoint, the main and perhaps the 
sole cause of jejunal ulcer is acidic action. For all practical purposes, 
the other factors usually advanced as causes for jejunal ulcer— suture 
material, hsmatoma, inaccurate coaptation of the mucous membrane 
—may be regarded as only contributory. Jejunal ulcer probably arises 
A.T. 12 
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under much the same condidons as does duodenal ulcer {see p 103) 
Moreover, since high acidity is probably the cause of, and therefore 
usually present uith. duodenal ulcer, and since a gastro-enterostomv 
does not always reduce this high aadity, it follows that jejunal ulcer 
IS frequently found in the wake of a gastro-enterostomy which 



F«f 108. — Situation of Uleeis after a liioitHl partial gastrcrlomv — 

PoI>a operation I, Stomach. X Oastrojejunal ulrrrati'^n . 3, Efferent loop 
A Transierse colon, s. Afferent loc^ 

Inset — Drawing from the radiogiajdi of this case, which shoivs what I belieie 
to be the direction of Che flow of the gastric contents in the partial gastrectomt 
here pictured It explains the lomiatioo of the ulcers at A and B 


was performed for a duodenal ulcer associated with a high aciditj- 
Further, if the gastro-enterostomy under such conditions is com- 
bined with pyloric occlusion and the whole action of the acid 
gastric contents is thus made to impinge on the jejunal efferent 
loop, then the occurrence of jejunal ulcer is veiy high— as htgh as 
40 per cent. 
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The occurrence of a peptic ulcer in the jejunum after gastro- 
enterostomy is explicable on the same basis as that of peptic ulcer of 
the stomach or the duodenum. Peptic ulcers of the stomach do not 
form in the fundal zone where the acid is secreted, uhere, according 
to Buchner, the mucous membrane seems to have acquired a certain 
amount of immunity to the action of acid ; they form in mucous 
membrane areas remote from the fundal area ; and the more remote 
the mucous membrane from that which produces the acid, the less is 



Ptg 109 — Phatogiapb of a silknorm gut ligature which had beea used 
to occlude the p^\oIUS fi\e >eais preMonslv There were pcacticalU no adhesirms 
round the silkworm gut , il bad not cut through the tissues and it had completely 
occluded the prlorus tor that period 


its resistance to the erosive action of the acid. On this account peptic 
ulcer forms most readily on the jejunal mucous membrane. 

Judged from my oun clinical experience, this hypothesis would 
appear to be true. In three patients in whom no duodena! or gastric 
ulcer existed, gastro-enterostomies had been done under peculiar 
circumstances of ignorance of surgical pathology. In each case, in 
addition to a gastro-enterostomy, the pylorus had been completely 
closed by a silkworm-gut ligature 109). Such a form of pyloric 
occlusion, according to my observations in many cases, is permanent, 
because for some unknown reason the silknorm-gut never cuts out. 
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and even after a period of five years the pylorus remains completely 
closed. Thus, in these cases one could be certain that the whole of 
the acid gastric contents was thrown on the jejunal mucous membrane. 
In all three patients jejunal ulcer occurred ; that is, it formed m 
patients where previously there had not been a duodenal ulcer, in a 
jejunum that must have been previously healthy, and as a result of 
the action of acid gastric contents w'hich had not produced duodenal 
ulcer. 

That the formation of jejunal ulcer which is so often found in 
association with pyloric occlusion is not caused by the increased 
formation of acid resulting from the occlusion is suggested by 
the following observation : — 

A patient in whom a gastro-enterostomy had been performed and a 
pyloric occlusion had been produced by silkworm-gut ligature, developed 
symptoms which necessitated the undoing of the gastro-enterostomy. As he 
had been operated on for his gastric trouble six times, the gastnc adhesions 
were intense, and therefore the operation was carried out in mo stages. In 
the first stage the adhesions were removed, the siikworm gut was dissected 
out, and the pylorus was dilated; m the second the anastomosis was 
undone, and the openings in the stomach and intestine repaired. Thus 
It was possible to make observations of the concentration of the gastric 
acidity oefore and after each operation. Before the first operation the 
patient’s acidity was 15, 20, 25, with the test-meal. After the first opera- 
tion, when the ligature had been remo%'ed but the stoma had not been 
touted in any way, the figures were much the same. Endently the 
removal of the pylonc obstruction made very little difference to the degree 
of acidity. 

If this observation is correct, then why in the case of duodenal 
ulcer should not gastro-enterostomy without occlusion be followed 
by a jejunal ulcer just as frequently as it is in gastro-enterostomy 
with occlusion ? Probably the reason is that the concentrated action 
of the acid on the jejunal mucous membrane is greatly mitigated by 
the fact that it has two pathways — through both the stoma and the 
pylorus; for often the gastnc contents go as much by way' of the 
duodenum as by way' of the stoma. In my early days of gastric surgery 
I had proof of this hypothesis. In a few cases where a gastro- 
enterostomy for a duodenal ulcer had apparently not cured the ulcer 
I added pyloric exclusion, feeling that 1 would entirely rewove. the 
effects of gastric acidity from the duodenal ulcer. In these cases jejunal 
ulcer always developed; that is, it occurred in phy'siological and 
pathological circumstances which did not beget it in the case of a 
simple gastro-enterostomy. I feel sure that the pyloric occlusion 
brought about the jejunal ulcer by causing the whole acid gastric 
stream to be projected on to the jejunal mucous membrane. 
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Jej’unal ulcers form either years or a few months after a gastric 
operation. The first patient on whom I did a gastro-enterostomy 
twenty-three years ago has just returned, suffering for the first time 
from a jejunal ulcer. Apparently as he got old, and his jejunal 
mucous membrane lost some of its vitality, it finally succumbed to 
the continuous erosive action of add. 

When a jejunal ulcer forms a considerable time after the gastro- 
enterostomy, it is obvious that it cannot be the result of errors in 
technique, but must be caused by high gastric acidity on a mucous 
membrane not very resistant to the action of acid — a high acidity 
which the gastro-enteros- 
tomy has failed to reduce 
adequately. 

When a jejunal ulcer 
forms soon after a gastro- 
enterostomy, it is generally 
the outcome of some error 
in technique. A fertile 
contributing cause of the 
early occurrence of jejunal 
ulcer is an inaccurate 
coaptation of the mucous 
membrane when making 
the anastomosis. The 
mucous membrane is 
naturally endow’ed wth 
protection against the F>f no— Operation sKetchsho^\lnfSIlkth^ead 
-lotinn nf hiir Hitbout 80 ulcet iti the line of the anastomosis, and 

action ot acidity, Out wnere , ^ j.tuation. 

a w'ound of the mucous 

membrane gapes, the acid can act on the deeper layers which are 
less immune to the action of acid, and thus cause the formation of a 
peptic ulcer. This inaccurate suturing frequently occurs when the 
mucous membrane is not sutured as a separate layer. 

Another cause %vhich contributes to the early formation of 
jejunal ulcer is the occurrence of haematoma in the line of the anasto- 
mosis. Thus the use of clamps predisposes to the occurrence of 
jejunal ulcer, for when the clamps are removed the sutures cannot 
always control bleeding and small haematomas may form. 

The use of unabsorbable sutures is advanced as one of the main 
sources of jejunal ulcer. As a matter of fact it can only be a very’ 
minor factor, as evidenced by the fact that jejunal ulcer is just as 
common as after gastro-enterostomy performed in the last decade, 
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although silk has been almost abandoned as a suture material for 
gastro-enierostomy. Furthermore, the following clinical observation 
seems to prove its unimportance as a factor m the formation of jejunal 
ulcer. In one case, illustrated m Fig. no, when operating on a 
patient with jejunal ulcer years after a gastro-enterostomy had been 
done, I found a silk thread hanging loose in the right edge of the 
stoma without the slightest sign of any ulceration around it, while 
a jejunal ulcer was present on the left and posterior portion of the 
beginning of the efferent loop — the usual position ; that is, on that 
portion of the jejunum where the muscular action of the stomach 
caused a stream of acid gastric juice to impinge. 

CAN THE OCCURRENCE OF JEJUNAL ULCER AFTER 
GASTRO-ENTEROSTOMY BE MINIMIZED? 

The incidence of jejunal ulcer after gastro-enterostomy can be 
lessened if this operation is so designed that it materially reduces the 
action of gastnc acidity ; not only the concentration of the acid, but 
also the length of time during which it acts on the mucous membrane. 

The Cause of High Acidity persisting after Gastro-enterostomy. 
— In some cases where the action of gastric acidity has not been 
reduced after a gastro-enterostomy, the operation has been badly 
constructed. In others, the gastric aciditj’ to start with has been so 
high that the most perfectly constructed gastro-enterostomy could not 
reduce the acidity sufficiently to obviate the formation of jejunal ulcer. 
In any case, it is probably true that even the most perfectly con- 
structed gastro-enterostomy does not greatly reduce gastric aciditj’. 

Unreduced Acidic Action owing to Bad Construction of the 
Gastro-enterostomy. — welJ constructed gastro-enterostomy will not 
only reduce the acidity to a certain extent, but also reduce the dura- 
tion of its action on a mucous membrane — a not unimportant point. 

A badly constructed gastro-enterostomy will not only fail to reduce 
gastric acidity, but also, because it has mechanical defects, it will 
prolong the action of this unreduced aciditj' on the mucous membrane. 
Thus a badly constructed gastro-enterostomy is a fruitful source of 
jejunal ulcer and increases the pathological conditions which beget it. 

IMiere a stoma is made too small, it does not reduce the acidity 
because it does not permit adequate drainage of food contents or 
allow alkaline regurgitation. 

Where a stoma is placed too far toaards the fundus of the stomach. 

It perrmts a small ‘ food rest ’ to remain for hours in the pyloric part 
in a sort of backwater, and this 'food rest’, by its stimulative action, 
causes a continuous secretion of acid which, being unbuffered by an 
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adequate amount of protein food or fluid, erodes the mucous membrane 
of the empty jejunum and gives rise to jejunal ulcer {Fig. in). 

Where the stoma is placed too near the pylorus, it does not lead 
to quick emptying of the stomach, for the nearer the stoma to the 
pylorus, the slower the emptying time. Thus the emptying time is 
not sufficiently hastened, and the 
reduction of acidic action brought 
about by good drainage is lost. 

Where the stoma ts combined 
icith enterostomy, the short-circuit- 
ing of the alkaline duodenal con- 
tents into the intestine prevents 
their regurgitation into the stomach 
and therefore the lowering of the 
gastric acidity which would other- 
wise be brought about. An enter- 
ostomy is thus a fruitful cause of 
jejunal ulcer. 

Where the stoma is made in 
a long intestinal loop, the mucous 
membrane farther doivn in the 
jejunum is less resistant to aad, so that a long jejunal loop pre- 
disposes to the formation of jejunal ulcer 

Very High Gastric Acidity. — Where the gastric acidity is very 
high to start with, the most perfectly constructed gastro-enterostomy 
may not suffice to reduce it adequately, and jejunal ulcer is most 
likely to occur. Here the fault does not lie with any defect in the 
gastro-enterostomy, but with the surgeon’s bad judgement in doing 
a gastro-enterostomy in a set of conditions to which it is not applic- 
able. In cases of duodenal ulcer associated with high acidity, some 
operation other than gastro-enterostomy, such as partial gastrectomy 
or partial gastric exclusion, should be performed. 

Thus it will be seen that the occurrence of jejunal ulcer after 
gastro-enterostomy can be minimized (not prevented) if errors in 
technique which reduce the therapeutic effect of a gastro-enterostomy 
are avoided, and if discrimination in regard to the age of the patient, 
the percentage of acidity, and the type of lesion is employed. 

INCIDENCE OF JEJUNAL ULCER 
It is obvious that it is impossible to give reliable statistics as to the 
frequenej' of jejunal ulcer in gastro-enterostomy, in partial gastrectomy, 
or in partial gastric occlusion, for duodenal ulcer. The incidence of 
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jejunal ulcer is in inverse ratio to the skill and knowledge displayed 
by the surgeon in performing a gastro*entefostomy based on proper 
indications and sound physiological and mechanical principles. 

In my opinion, jejunal ulcer occurs probably in 20 to 30 per 
cent of what I might call unsoundly constructed gastro-enterostomies ; 
in from 7 to 12 per cent of soundly constructed gastro-enterostomies 
and of the limited type of partial gastrectomy which is earned out 
for duodenal ulcer ; and in about 3 to 6 per cent of cases m the 
radical operation for duodena! ulcer — that is, the operation where 
two-thirds of the stomach is removed. 

The following statistics taken from Kirschner' gne some idea 
of the occurrence of jej’unal ulcer on the Continent in gastro- 
enterostomy, partial gastrectomy, and resection with exclusion — all 
operations employed in Continental clinics for the cure of duodenal 
ulcer, perhaps of a more serious type than occurs in England or 
Australia. 


Results of Rfsectios’ asp Exclusion' (Finsterer) 


Oesratios 

1 No. os Cases 

jEjtNAt Ulcer 


81 

4 [ per cent (3 cases viete 



in i9i9»hen inadequate 

pylorus 


amount of stomach was 
removed; 3 per cent 
of jejunal ulcer in opera- 
tion as now performed) 

Modem resection rtith 
exclusion operation in 
nhich an adequate 
amount of stomach is 
removed (last 10 ) ears) 

; 33 

1 1 

' 3 per cent (1 ease) 


Results of Gastbo ENTrenosroMY {Finittrer) 


Operation 

Reporter ^ 

1 No OP Cases 

1 Jejunal Ulcer 

GastrO'cnterostomy 

Haberer \ 

i 363 

) 2 per cent 

Gastro enterostomy 

Zulsschncrdt I 


17 3 per cent 


1 (unresectable 




j duodenal ulcer) 


Gastro - enterostomy t 
for non-resectable I 
duodenal nicer ' 

matenal) 1 

1 

50 per cent unoJTtd ; 
either the old ulcer 
unhealed or jejunal 
! ulcer found 


In the 
have done, 
hav.; been 


moderaec iramber of gastric evciusions nhich I 

no ieiunal ulcer has occutted, although some of them 
done for many years. In the earlier and more limited 
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gastric exclusions, however, jejunal ulcer has occurred, but less often 
than it does after gastro-enterostomy, and not more frequently than 
in the similarly limited partial gastrectomy done for duodenal ulcer. 


DIAGNOSIS OF JEJUNAL ULCER 


Clinical Diagnosis. — Where the immediate convalescence of 
the patient after gastro-enterostomy has not been satisfactory, the 
occurrence of jejunal ulcer can 


be suspected. In other words, 
it can be expected where there 
has not been that dramatic relief 
which usually occurs after a 
gastro - enterostomy performed 
for duodenal ulcer, the absence 
of which generally indicates that 
there is some mechanical defect 
in the construction of the gastro- 
enterostomy. 

The syndrome of jejunal 
ulcer is a painful dyspepsia 
somewhat like that of duodenal 
ulcer. The painful dyspepsia, 
however, occurs sooner after 
meals — from one-half to one 
hour after ; it is more indefinite 
in its time relation to the taking 
of food; it is not relieved so 
much by alkali ; and the ‘ deep 
tender spot ’ with ^Yhlch it is 
associated is situated to the left 
and below, rather than to the 
right and above, the umbihcus. 
A test-meal usually reveals a 
high acidity. 

In the early stages of jejunal 
ulcer it is difficult to be sure 
that an actual ulcer and not a 
jejunitis is present. A jejunitis. 



Ftg IJ2 —Shows s«ellmg of the gastro- 
mterostomr ring (indicated by arrows) due 
to gastntis and jejunitis The patient bad 
>onuted Wood jejunal ulcer could 

be foond at operation The patient com- 
plained of considerable loss of weight. 

(Figs 112-115 from ' DfrCliiturg' ) 


which usually precedes the 

formation of the ulcer, gives almost the same clinical symptoms. 


Furthermore, a radiograph does not help, for it is difficult to demon- 


strate the niche of jejunal ulcer m its early stages. 
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In some cases this precedent jejunitis may give scarcely any sym- 
ptoms ; a profuse bleeding may be the only manifestation, and there 
may be very little if any pain in relation to food. For example 

A patient who had had a gastro-enterostomy done for duodenal ulcer 
was well for four years. He then began to suffer from attacks of profound 
hsmatemesis and melzna, during which his life was in danger He had 
no painful dyspepsia. At operation no definite jejunal ulcer could be 
demonstrated. The bleeding came from a jejunitis. 

Another patient had a gastro-enterostomy combined with a pyloric 
occlusion done for a duodenal ulcer. This patient was bleached white 
from repeated bleedings, which occurred over a period of two years. He 
had some dyspepsia but very little pain. At operation no jejunal ulcer 
was found — only gastritis and jcjunitis. 



Fig. tig —Shows jejuoal glcer oiche in the beginning ol the jejunum. 

Sometimes, however, if the jejunal ulcer is very chronic and 
infiltrates the posterior wall of the abdomen, there w’lll be pain 
corresponding to that of a penetrating gastric ulcer on the posterior 
abdominal W'all ; that is, pain situated in the left lumbar region, 
radiating into the back. 

X-ray Diagnosis. — A definite diagnosis of jejunal ulcer can be 
made only by an X-ray examination. It may be possible to demon- 
strate a niche corresponding to the position of a * deep tender spot 
But if the niche of the ulcer is not seen, Berg’s method, in which 
a relief pattern of the mucous membrane folds of the stomach and 
jejunum is obtained, may show hypertrophied rigid jejunal folds, 
indicating the presence of j’ejunitis, from which a jejunal ulcer as a 
rule arises, or with which it is usually associated. 

Figs. 112-115 (from Berg*) show the various radiographic signs 
which are found in cases of j'ejunal ulcer. They ser\-e to demonstrate 
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the great potentiality of the modem X-ray method in detecting the 
presence of this form of peptic ulcer. These illustrations also clearly 



Ftg 114— Shov.8 j«junal ulcer and a ^ery severe jejunitis The case was 
that of a man, aged 33, vvith two years gastric trouble following 3 Billroth II 
operation (retrocolic anastomosis) Two ctaier-fonnmg ulcers were found 111 
association with severe antrum gasiniis Note ibe presence of severe jejuntis 
in the Mcinitv of the jejunal ulcer. 



p,g_ IJ5 Large niche of a jejunal ulcer with an inclination to perforate 

which followed a gastro-enleroslomv Note the ctmvergence of the mucous 
membrane folds 


demonstrate the not infrequent association of jejunitis with gastro- 
enterostomy or partial gastrectomy. 
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THE DYSPEPSIA OF GASTRO-COLIC FISTULA 

A jejunal ulcer nhich forms where a gastro-jejunal anastomosis 
has been fixed into the transverse mesocolon too close to the trans- 
verse colon may ulcerate into the transverse colon and thus form a 
gastro-colic fistula. 

As a rule, gastro-colic fistula forms during the course of a 
jejunal ulcer the presence of which, because it gives rise to painful 
symptoms, is obvious. Furthermore, the transition of this jejunal 
ulcer into a gastro-colic fistula is usually evident, because the pain 
and tenderness of the jejunal ulcer disappear, and ill-health, diarrhcea, 
and constitutional and nutritional disturbances set in. 

A gastro-colic fistula may, however, form painlessly; for, as in 
the case of acute duodenal or gastnc ulcer, or a chronic ulcer of the 
fundus of the stomach, the jejunal ulcer from which the fistula arises 
may not give any indication of its presence — the patient complains 
of neither a mild nor painful dyspepsia. 

Gastro-cofie fistula Jolloteing a typical history of painful dyspepsia 
of jejunal ulcer is seen m the following case : — 

A man, aged 44, complained of epigastric pain occurring two or three 
hours after meals. He had a ‘ deep tender spot ’ over his duodenum 

At operation a small hypertonic stomach and a duodenal ulcer situated 
on the anterior wail were found. The duodenal ulcer was excised, and 
a gastro-enterostomy was done 

Four years after this operation he complained of pain situated on a 
level with and to the left of the umbilicus. This pain was relieved b> 
food, and accompanied by other symptoms of jejunal ulcer A >ear later 
the pain to the left of the umbilicus disappeared (the jejunal ulcer had 
perforated into the colon), and he began to complain only of fullness in 
the epigastrium and on the left side of the abdomen This fullness dis- 
appeared in from half an hour to an hour after meals, and to him it 
seemed that intestinal movements and diarrhisa followed its disappearance. 
He passed from six to seven motions a day, but with these he had no 
tenesmus His motions show’ed a great deal of what he called “ fermenta- 
tion ”. He also complained of a lot of wind and rumbling m the left 
iliac region. His breath, he said, had become \ery offensive He had 
now no pam after meals. During the last three or four months he had 
lost energy and become cachectic and had lost la lb. in weight. On 
examination, his abdomen was found to be somewhat distended, and no 
‘ deep tender spot ’ could be demonstrated. 

Radiograph . — ^The barium meal passed through the stoma but none 
left the stomach by the pjlorus. On giving a cljsma a good part of it 
passed from the transverse colon directly into the stomach. 

At a second operation a gastro-colic fistula was found. 

The formation of gastro-colic fistula xcith no indication of the 
presence of a previous jejunal sdarr is seen in the folloiving rather 
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remarkable history’ of a patient, which, because it is so instructive, both 
from the pathological and the clinical points of view, I give in detail : — 

A man, aged 38, in 1924 began to complain of pain in the neighbour- 
hood of the umbilicus coming on after meals. In 1925 he nas suddenly 
taken ill with intense pain and shock, and was operated on urgently for 
a perforation of a gastric ulcer. After the operation be v>as well for nine 
months. His pain then came back, and he was X-rayed and told that his 
gastric ulcer had recurred A gastro-enterostomy was done. 

He was then well until eighteen months later, when after a big meal 
of mushrooms he became very sick, and suffered from vomiting, diarrhcea, 
and collapse (probably caused by a perforation into the stomach of painless 
jejunal ulcer). After this attack he 
suffered from a diarrhcea with copious 
water}’ motions A peculiar thing 
about this diarrhoea w as that he passed 
onl)’ one or two motions in the day- 
time, but eight or nine at night. He 
had been told that his breath had a 
“ decaying ” smell. He had a bad 
taste in his mouth. 

Because of the foul breath, and 
his peculiar type of diarrhoea, a gastro- 
colic fistula was suspected. An X-ray 
examination, however, made without 
the administration of a clysma, did 
not show* any fistulous connexion. 

A diagnosis of gastro-colic fistula 
was then made on this patient in a 
very interesting way The contents 
of the patient’s colon were cleared out 
by means of a large enema, and cigar 
smoke was insufflated into the rectum 
The smoke immediately issued from 
the patient’s mouth, establishing without doubt the diagnosis of gastro-colic 
fistula. A banum enema was then administered, which showed the fistula. 

Fig. 116 is a diagram of the position of the stoma in this case. It 
had been made far towards the fundus of the stomach 

The interesting point in the X-ray diagnosis of both cases vvas that 
in the barium meal examination, in each case made by a competent 
radiologist, no suspicion arose that the patient had a gastro-colic fistula. 
It was only when a barium clj^ma was given that barium emulsion 
was seen to enter the stomach and gastro-colic fistula diagnosed. 

ENTERO-COLIC FISTULA 

An entero-colic fistula is rare. It is the result of a localized 
abscess in the peritoneal cavity’. Such an abscess, walled in by the 
intestine on one side and the colon on the other, may evacuate its 



Ft% > 16 —Diagram to indicate th* 
positioa oi the stoma and also of the 
gastnxolic fistula 
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contents into the small intestine or into the colon, or into both and 
thus become naturally cured. In such circumstances an entero-colic 
fistula results. An entero-colic fistula has also been produced, of 
course, by a surgical mistake, the surgeon having anastomosed the small 
intestine to the transverse colon. 

As a rule, entero-cohc fistula gives rise to very few symptoms, 
and in the course of time the fistula becomes almost closed 

The following is an example : — 

A patient, with an indefinite dyspeptic history over a period of a great 
number of years, came into hospital complaining of all the syTuptoms of 
pyloric obstruction. A radiograph showed that this was the case. Twenty 
years previously he had had an operation for a perforation of a gastric 
ulcer. 

At operation a pyloric obstruction, the result of contraction of a pre- 
pyloric ulcer scar, was found. An entero-colic fistula, connecting a spot on 
the proximal part of the jejunum to the transverse colon, was also found. 

This entero-cohc fistula probably resulted from an intrapen- 
toneal abscess which formed after his operation for the perforation, 
opening on the one hand into the small intestine and on the other 
into the colon. 


CARCINOMA DEVELOPING ON JEJUNAL ULCER 
In my e.xperience, carcinoma has developed on a j'ejunal ulcer 
in two cases ■ — 

In the first case, following gastro-enterostomy with a pyloric occlusion, 
a middle-aged man developed an exlraordinanly severe form of jqunal 
ulcer. About two and a half years after the beginning of the ulcer the 
patient started to lose weight, and gradually' to develop symptoms of 
obstruction of the upper part of the small intestine. At operation it was 
found that a carcinoma had formed in a jejunal ulcer, and that it had 
permeated into the peritoneum surrounding the ulcer, producing an 
obstruction of the jejunum about i in from the gastro-enterostomy stoma 
In the second case, the patient, who was only jz years of age, had 
developed all the symptoms and signs of a very- vicious form of jejunal 
ulcer after a gastro-enterostomy mth which had been combined a pylonc 
occlusion (ligature with silkworm gut) After three years of suffenng 
these rather severe symptoms disappeared, and the patient appeared to be 
better for seven months. He then began to vomit, and was soon vomiting 
large quantities of gastric contents. He appeared to be suffering from 
pvlonc obstruction. Examination revealed a palpable, centrally situated 
abdominal tumour. Operation disclosed a carcinoma, which had appar- 
ently originated in a jejunal ulcer. In this it is probable that after 
a period of three vears, the disappcaiance of the pam of his jejunal ulcer- 
a not unusual occurrence when cancer develops m a chronic peptic ulcer 
-marked the onset of cancerous degeneration m his jejunal ulcer. 
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THE MEDICAL TREATMENT OF JEJUNAL ULCER 

Jejunal ulcer is much more amenable to medical treatment than 
is generally supposed, and many jejunal ulcers which are operated on 
could be cured by the physician. Intensive alkaline treatment 
combined with a proper diet, the application of heat, the adminis- 
tration of large quantities of oil, and rest in bed are recognized medical 
measures — the same medical treatment which is used for the bad 
forms of duodenal ulcer. With such medical treatment, especially 
if it is faithful and prolonged, a jejunal ulcer — even a \erj’ bad one — 
may get better for years. In the event of failure to obtain a cure by 
this treatment, an Einhorn tube should be allowed to pass through 
the stoma, left in situ in the jejunum, and the patient fed through 
the tube. The tube should be passed through the nose. The method, 
though unpleasant for the patient, has given some veiy satisfactory' 
results. 

The Water Cure . — 1 have found what I call the water cure to 
be effective in the treatment of jejunal ulcer. The exact emptying 
time of the patient’s stomach is ascertained by X-ray exanunation 
He is given this information, and instructed to drink a glass of water 
every ten minutes, while his stomach is empty, until his next meal- 
time. The water dilutes the undiluted, unbuffered-by-food, resting 
gastric juice, which othemise would accumulate in the empty stomach 
•and erode the jejunal mucous membrane. 

THE OPERATIVE TREATMENT OF JEJUNAL ULCER 

Operative treatment may be as follows • — 

1. Resection of the jejunal ulcer with widening of the gastro- 
enterostomy stoma. 

2. Resection of the jejunal ulcer, disconnexion of the gastro- 
jejunal anastomosis, and suture of the wound in the stomach and the 
intestine. 

3. Partial gastrectomy and enterectomy — the resected intestinal 
segment including the jejunal ulcer — and the formation of a new 
gastro-intestinal anastomosis made after the method of Billroth II 
or of Polya. 

4. Extensive partial exclusion. 

Resection of the Ulcer ; Widening of the Gastro-enterostomy 
Stoma. — ^Jejunal ulcer may be resected ; but if a resection is 
done, the gastro-enterostomy stoma must at the same time be 
enlarged. This method of treatment is, however, not very successful, 
because the pathological and physiological conditions pertaining to the 
particular gastro-enterostomy, and to the particular stomach in question 
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—conditions which caused the jejunal ulcer — have not been altered 
by the resection of the jejunal ulcer A new jejunal ulcer is there- 
fore almost certain to occur. 

Undoing Anastomosis and Resection of Ulcer. — The jejunal 
ulcer may be resected, the gastro-jejunal union severed, and the 
wounds thus made in the stomach and the jejunum closed The 
continuity of the stomach is thereby restored, and the food passes 
in the usual tvay through the pylorus. This procedure is the one 
to adopt where a patient has had a gastro-enterostomy performed for 
a duodenal ulcer which was not very chronic, or for perhaps a 
doubtful duodenal lesion — that is, for a lesion which might have 
been amenable to medical treatment. 

In these circumstances, then, any recurrence of the original 
duodenal lesion can be prevented by appropriate modern medical 
treatment ; and the patient is spared the danger of a partial gastrec- 
tomy for jejunal ulcer — a very serious risk. 

Enterectomy and Partial Gastrectomy. — Undoubtedly the most 
satisfactory treatment for a serious jejunal ulcer is partial enterectomy 
and gastrectomy. This is, of course, a very difficult operation ; 
and sometimes, where the patient is veiy' debilitated from continual 
bleedings, it cannot be safely carried out. Under circumstances 
such as these it may be better to perform an operation less severe 
but involving the same principles of treatment — namely, a partial 
gastric exclusion (Devine), in which the jejunal ulcer with the gastro- 
jejunal anastomosis and two-thirds of the distal part of the stomach 
are excluded, and the proximal third anastomosed to the jejunum 
below the original anastomosis 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE DYSPEPSIA OF JEJUNAL DIVERTICULUM 
AND OF HIGH JEJUNAL OBSTRUCTION 

DIVERTICULUM OF THE UPPER PART 
OF THE JEIUNUM 

Very occasionally a large inflamed diverticulum of the upper part 
of the jejunum will cause a painful dyspepsia coming on about 
one hour after food, when the gastric contents begin to cause a peri- 
stalsis in the region of the inflamed diverticulum. This painful 
dyspepsia differs from that of gastric ulcer in that it is not relieved 
by alkaline drinks, food, or the usual remedies for gastric ulcer. An 



Fig 117 —Radiograph sbowwig diverticulum ol upper part of jejunum. 

Aircms point to the diverticulum 

exquisitely tender spot is found directly over the diverticulum (as 
seen under the X-ray screen). The foUomng is an example : — 

A woman, aged 65, complained that for twelve months she had had 
a severe pain coming on about one hour after meals. Alkaline drinks did 
not relieve the pain. She was exquisitely tender over a small spot which, 
on X-ray examination, coincided with a diverticulum of the jejunum about 
as big as the terminal joint of the first finger. This patient also had many 
diverticula in her colon. The radu^raph (fig. x 17) shows the diverticulum, 
the position of which is indicated by arrows. Around it can be seen a 
white halo, which is probably the inflamed wall of the dherticulum. 

A.T. 13 
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HIGH JEJUNAL OBSTRUCTION 
In its early stages, the obstruction of the upper part of the 
jejunum caused by a carcinoma often gives rise to a syndrome of 
painful dyspepsia which is confused with that of the initial stages of 
pyloric stenosis. The patient experiences epigastric discomfort — 
or even pain — after meals, vomits large quantities of bile-stained 
gastric contents, shows a hypochlorhydria (from dilution of gastric 
contents), and, when X-rayed, a somewhat dilated stomach. Except 
for the bile-stained contents, this is a clinical picture of a pyloric 
stenosis. In the X-ray picture, however, it will be seen that although 
the stomach may appear dilated, and at first sight as if the dilatation 



Fig. tiS — Buncli of intestines ifl t^e immediate nei^hbourtiood of a carcinoma of 
the intestmc vsbieh form^ a soft tumour that appeared and disappeared 

has been caused by pylonc stenosis, nevertheless the static barium 
contents can be ‘ hand-pushed ’ through the pylorus. 

This form of painful dyspepsia may also come under notice in 
a patient suspected of having duodenal ulcer, because it is sometimes 
of the painful duodenal-ulcer type of dyspepsia, the pain occurring 
two or three hours after a meal. It may also at first confront the 
clinician as a dyspepsia supposed to be due to duodena! ileus, because 
a radiograph after a barium meal shows a persistent filling of the 
second and third parts of the duodenum ; that is, shows a dilated 
duodenum. 

It is a clinical fact that it is not diagnosed in its early stages. 

Occasionally in cases of jqunal obstruction, especially in their 
later stages, there may be in the epigastrium or in the neighbour- 
hood of the umbilicus a soft tumour tthich appears and disappears— 
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a tumour formed by a bunch of hypertrophied intestinal loops in the 
vicinity of the carcinomatous obstruction. 

Fig. 1 18 shows a bunch of hypertrophied intestines (removed 
at operation) which formed in the vicinity of a carcinoma of the 
intestine, and A\hich became manifest on the abdominal wall as a 
rather softish uniform tumour, more obvious at one time than another 
— especially noticeable u hen the patient was in pain due to spastic 
contraction of the hypertrophied intestine. 



Ftg 119 —Radiograph showing persistent filling of the second and third parts of the 
duodenum and a Elated loop trf jejunum arising to the nght of the duodenum 


The following two case-histories illustrate the dyspepsia of high 
jejunal obstruction : — 

The first case was that of a man, aged 61, "ho consulted a ph}sician 
because he had become ill with a dyspepsia of a painless type. A test- 
meal showed an achlorhydna He was treated with acid mixtures for 
months, but his dyspepsia gradually became woise. 

Ttvo years after the beginning of his lUnesS he began to complain of 
pain, which came on half an hour after meals, and lasted usually from 
two to three hours, but frequently for the whole day. This pain was of 
an aching character and was situated in the epigastrium. It would continue 
until he \omited a chamberful of bile-stained fluid, m which he could 
recognize food that he had taken twelve hours previously. Sometimes the 
odour of the vomitus was distinctly fecal. He also complained of a pain 
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over the front of the left kidney, a pain which would come and go During 
the last two years he had lost tvro stone m weight His bowels were regular 
and his appetite was fair The upper part of his abdomen was full and 
rather tympanitic on percussion. When his stomach was X-rayed, the 
meal passed down to the duodenum and persistently filled its second and 
third parts, and then appeared above the duodenal cap and to the right 
side of the abdomen instead of the left — that is, in dilated jejunal loops 
situated to the right of the duodenum. Fig. ng is a radiograph of 
this case. 

Even at this late stage of this patient’s illness a correct diagnosis was 
not made; for, although clmically he presented most of the symptoms 



Ftg 120 — Shcnving situaum of soft disappearing tumour 

of pyloric obstruction, radic^raphically his intestinal condition was not 
recognized. Operation revealed a carcinoma in the jejunum situated 
about 18 in. from the duodenum. 

The second case was that of a middle-aged w Oman w ho became ill with 
dyspepsia, began to somit after meals, and to suffer from a progressively 
increasing constipation. A few months later she began to vomit large 
quantities of bile-stained vomitus. Examination now showed that she had 
a tumour on the left side of the upper part of the abdomen {Ftg 120) The 
tumour would disappear from this situation and be found later, perhaps, 
in the right side of the abdomen about the level of the umbilicus She had 
a certain amount of distension in the upper part of the abdomen. Wien she 
vomited this distension would disappear and the tumour could not be Mt. 
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A radiograph showed an enormously distended duodenum and small 
intestine, the distension of the latter extending to a point about 24 in 
from the duodenojqunal flexure 121). 



Fig. izx — R&diogiaph oi the ease ehov^n in Ftg 120 Anout mdi^Ie the ddeted 
duodenum and «lie dilated coiJs of jejunum. (By courtesy of Dr. J O’SuKivan ) 

At operation an invasive caranoma of the scirrhous type without any 
tumour formation was found. Hard glands filled with secondary deposits 
were found in the mesentery, and a tery large secondary tumour tvas seen 
in the Iher. 


CHAPTER XXII 

DYSPEPSIA CAUSED BY ADHESIONS IN THE 
ABDOMINAL CAVITY 

Dyspepsia caused by adhesions in the abdominal cavity may arise 
from adhesions in the follow-ing regions ; (i) In the vicinity of the 
stomach caused by inflammatory disease of this organ ; (2) In the 
vicinity of the gall-bladder caused by disease of the gall-bladder or 
its ducts ; (3) In the region of the appendix arising from an 
inflammation of this viscus ; and (4) As the result of operations 
and the adhesions thereby caused between any of the organs in 
the abdominaf cavity, or between any of these organs and the 
peritoneum of the anterior abdominal wall — a condition discussed 
in Chapter XL. 

Dyspepsia caused by Adhesions in the Vicinity of the Stomach. 
— Adhesions in this region, perigastnc adhesions, do not as a rule give 
rise to very definite symptoms of dyspepsia. If the adhesion is a firm 
one, and connects the anterior wall of the stomach to the abdominal 
wall, the patient may experience a sensation of fullness on taking a 
full meal — a filling dyspepsia. He may also expenence some dis- 
comfort during the emptying stage of the stomach, especially if these 
firm adhesions connect the pylonc part of the stomach to the liver 
or to the anterior abdominal wall. 

As a rule, the adhesions found after perforations of the stomach 
do not cause the symptoms usually imputed to them. In the majority 
of cases these symptoms are due to disease of the stomach itself 
which has not been cured by the operation, or to a new condition 
which, like jejunal ulcer, has occurred as a result of the operation. 

Dyspepsia caused by Adhesioos in the Vicinity of the Gall- 
bladder. — Dyspepsia caused by such adhesions is of an indefinite type 
and not severe, though occasionally the sjTnptoms of extensive disease 
of the gall-bladder are as much due to firm adhesions to the stomach 
and duodenum as to the disease of the gall-bladder itself. But in most 
cases a dyspepsia supposed to be caused by gall-bladder adhesions is 
due to disease of the gall-bladder and not to the adhesions ; and this 
is true even when there is no very obvious disease of the gall-bladder 
seen on a superficial examination. 
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Dyspepsia caused by Adhesions in the Neighbourhood of the 
Appendtx.~Adhesions resulting from a moderate attack of appendi- 
citis do not as a rule cause sjmptoms. They may, however, be 
associated with a very' mild painless form of dyspepsia, perhaps due 
to the adhesions, but much more often to the reflex disturbance of 
the emptying of the stomach from irritation of the sympathetic or 
vagus fields by a low-grade appendiceal inflammation. 

But there is a type of adhesion that sometimes results from a 
severe inflammation of the appendix and causes a definite dyspeptic 
syndrome. This adhesion arises in those cases of acute appendicitis, 
with or without an abscess, in which the appendix is situated under 
the terminal part of the ileum. The ileum may, in the case of acute 
appendicitis, become acutely inflamed, or, in the case of abscess, be 
part of its wall. In either condition, when natural cure takes place, a 
firm adhesion to the ileum results. This adhesion may cause a kink 
and a mild obstruction of the terminal part of the ileum, which in 
turn may cause a dyspeptic picture consisting of more or less discom- 
fort, or even pain, three or four hours after meals — a dyspepsia the 
basis of which is a chronic obstruction of the ileum. 

Dyspepsia arising as the Result of Adhesions caused by 
Operation. — Following operations, dyspepsia may be caused by 
adhesions of the small intestine. Where adhesions of the small 
intestine, especially of the firm ‘ pernicious ’ type {see p. 390), occur 
between the loops of small intestine, or between these and the scar 
of the wound in the abdominal wall, they very’ often give rise to a 
dyspeptic syndrome, the characteristic feature of w'hich is a mild 
painful dyspepsia coming on three or four hours after meals. These 
dj’speptic symptoms are caused by the arrival of food contents in 
a segment of the small .intestine which is mildly or chronically 
obstructed. The pains are of an intermittent type, and are often 
associated with a sense of distension in the abdomen. Because of 
the fairly long inten-al after a meal, this painful dyspeptic syndrome 
is not unlike that of a duodenal ulcer. In some of these cases of 
strong adhesions between the loops of intestine, or between these and 
the abdominal scar, there is also an epigastric fullness immediately 
after meals, probably caused by the fact that the empty’ing of the small 
intestinal segment reflexly interferes with the emptying of the gastric 
segment. 

Dyspepsia and Pain erroneously attributed to Adhesions. — 
Too often vague post-operative dyspepsia with discomfort or even 
with pain is erroneouslv attributed to adhesions. A close investi- 
gation may show that in some cases the pains present before the 
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operation have not disappeared. In certain of these the operation 
has not cured the original pam. In others it will be found that they 
are actual organic sequel® of the illness caused by a pathological 
condition arising as a result of the operation. And an instance of 
this latter is seen in the fresh peptic ulcer or in the nausea and 
vomiting following gastro-enterostomy — symptoms which are the result 
of a badly performed operation. Further, post-operati\ e dyspepsia 
may be due to an entirely new’ pathological condition, which may 
occur quite independently of the successful treatment of the original 
disease. Again, it may be a result of unrecognized disease. The 
original operation may have been performed on an erroneous diagnosis, 
and the pain may persist after the remoA'al of what was thought to be 
a chronically inflamed appendix, when it was in reality due to a renal 
colic or to gall-bladder disease. 

It IS, however, a fact that functional disturbance is the patho- 
logical basis in quite a number of the cases in which dyspepsia, 
discomfort, and pain follow operations. In these cases, painful 
contractions of the smooth musculature of hollow organs, contractions 
which in a normal nervous system would be painless, may be respon- 
sible for so-called ‘ adhesion pains ’. In such cases, sometimes seen 
m women after oophorectomy, the threshold of consciousness for 
muscular contraction is unduly low; and muscular movements which 
should be entirely unconscious are felt as pain, and are interpreted 
as an indication for operation. Operation is, of course, useless and 
pains persist. 

It will thus be seen that the value of an operation for the cure 
of dyspepsia, discomfort, or pain in patients tvho have had many 
operations should be viewed with grave suspicion. 

Where adhesions of the small intestine to the abdominal wall, 
to the omentum, or between loops of the intestine itself, are of the 
thin, filmy, beneficent type, they do not as a rule cause any dyspeptic 
symptoms. At operations I ha\e seen adhesions between all the 
loops of small intestine and from these to the abdominal wall, and 
yet the patient had no symptoms whatever. Nevertheless some 
patients whose neiv’ous systems have become debilitated following 
many operations, and whose threshold of normal physiological stimuli 
is very much lowered, develop a queer form of dyspepsia as a result 
of even mild adhesions. 

A characteristic of all symptoms caused by adhesions is that 
they often vary with posture and movement. 
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CHAPTER XXm 

THE DYSPEPSIA OF BENIGN AND OTHER 
TUMOURS OF THE STOMACH 
SARCOMA OF THE STOMACH 

Sarcoma of the stomach may come under notice wth a mild slightly 
painful indigestion, a hamatemesis, and on examination an X-ray 
filling defect — the syndrome being regarded as being caused by 
carcinoma of the stomach. 

It may also attract attention as a case of hiematemesis without 
any dyspepsia or constitutional 
signs. As the hasmatemesis gener- 
ally arises from an ulcer on the 
surface of the sarcoma tvhere it 
bulges into the stomach — an ulcer 
which will show’ distinctly in the 
X-ray examination — the syndrome 
may be regarded as being caused 
by gastric ulcer. 

Or again, attention may be 
drawn to it by profound hxma- 
temeses over a period of years, 
and when the patient is examined 
between these attacks, a large deep 
excavating ulcer may be seen — a 
chronic ulcer which has its origin 
on the surface of a chronic fibro- 
sarcoma pro trading into the 
stomach. In a case of this nature 
the manifestations will be regarded as those of an old chronic 
ulcer. 

In most cases, however, sarcoma is found as a filling defect 
when the stomach is being radiographically examined in an obscure 
case of dyspepsia. o 

My experience comprises three types: (i) Fibrosarcoma pro- 
jecting into the stomach; (a) Spmdle-celkd sarcoma with a shallow 
bleeding ulcer on the most prominent part of its surface, which 



Fig tzt — Radiograph of fibro- 
sarcoma of the stomach Imdicated by 
acronsj 

LBv courlesy of Dr. K S Cross \ 
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projects into the lumen of the stomach ; and (3) Ver)' chronic 
fibrosarcoma with deeply excavating chronic ulcer. 

I- Fibrosarcoma Projecting into the Stomach. — 

In this case a mild, persistent epigastric pam was present after the 
taking of a full meal. This pain did not occur after small meals. The 
patient suffered from haematemcses. His general health was fairly good. 
He had some tenderness and rigidity in the epigastrium. Ftg. 122 shows a 
radiograph of the stomach, in which arrows point to a very definite filling 
defect, which was erroneously diagnosed by the radiologist as that of 



Ftg. J33 — OperalJOD skrlcA of fibrosarcoma of stomach 


a carcinoma of the stomach. The luinour was remoi ed by a limited partial 
gastrectomy, and proved to be a fibrosarcoma [Ftg. 123). Six jears have 
elapsed without any recurrence having taken place. 

Report on microscopical examination : “ An encapsulated tumour 

consisting of cellular fibrous tissue, the cells being mostly spindle-shaped. 
Some areas of the tumour are much more highly cellular than others. 
Diagnosis : fibrosarcoma." (Dr. A. Brenan.J 

2. Spindle-celled Sarcoma with a Shallow Bleeding Ulcer on 
its Surface. — 

The patient was a woman, aged 38. She complained that she had 
indigestion, flatulence, and belcbirg after food ; that she had had a h.Ema- 
temesis four tears and another six months previously; and that she had 
lost about 7 lb. in the last six months. She was \ery atuemic, and 
had no epigastric ‘ deep tender spots 
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A radiograph {Fig. 124) shoned a shallow niche in the upper part 
of the lesser curv'ature, and in connexion wth this a round light-coloured 
shadow as big as an orange, the 
cause of uhich, at the time of the 
radiological examination, was not 
obvious. 

Operation revealed 3 round 
mandarin - sized pear-shaped 
tumour projecting from the lesser 
cun-ature near the cardiac orifice. 

Fig. 124 — Radiograph t»f sar- 
coma ol the stomach .Arrows 
indicate the position of the sarccana. 

Arrows marked A indicate position 
oi the ultei on that part ol the 
sarcoma which projected into the 
lumen of the stomach 

The tumour was dark-coloured 
and soft, and on the most promi- 
nent part of the surface which 
projected into the stomach a round 
ulcer about the size of a shilling, 
with an inactive base and raised 
edges, was situated. 

Fig. 125 is a sketch made at 
operation, showing the position of the tumour as it bulged into the stomach, 
and a shallow ulcer on the most prominent part of the projecting surface. 



In the light of the operation finding it is evident that the light-coloured 
shadow in the vicinity of this ulcer (marked by arrows in Fig. 124) 
is the sarcomatous swelling. 
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The sarcoma with a considerable part of the lesser curvature on each 
side of It was removed, and the large gap thus made m the stomach 
sutured. Seven jears have now elapsed and no recurrence of the sarcoma 
has taken place. 

A microscopical examination of the tumour showed a spindle-celled 
sarcoma. 


3. Chronic Fibrosarcoma. — 

A patient, a woman aged about 48, came into hospital suffering from 
a profound hicmatemesis. She complained of slight dj-spepsia, but she 
had no pam after meals. Her general health had been fairly good. Test- 
meal showed free acid from 20 to 50. The radiograph disclosed on the 
proximal part of the lesser curvature a large ulcer about the size of a 
half-crown with overhanging 
edges and about a quarter of an 
inch deep. 

On account of the fact that 
this ulcer was ob%'iously of a 
chronic nature and jet the patient 
had very little pain after meals, 
and because jt was such a big 
ulcer, It was at first thought to 
bemidignant. But as a malignant 
ulcer would not hate such over- 
hanging edges, and would not be 
$0 obviously seen as a large niche, 
on second thoughts a diagnosis 
of la^e innocent chronic ulcer 
was made. 

At the operation a Urge deep 
ulcer of the same size as seen 
on the radiograph was found This ulcer, however, was situated on the 
surface of a large fibrosarcoma which projected into the lumen of the 
stomach. The fibrosarcoma was adherent to the left lobe of the liver 
and to other surrounding structures and was irremotable. {Ftg. 126.) 

A microscopical section of the tumour made from an area remote from 
the ulcer showed a very chronic fibrosarcoma. The patient continued to 
suffer from two or three profound hxmatemeses each year. Three years 
later another attempt was made to remot’c the tumour, and again the 
operation was unsuccessful. 

Eight years after her first hsmatemesis the patient was still alive and 
comparatively well. 



Fig -—Operation akelch of fibro- 
sarcoma of lesser curvature torfi a targe 
deeply estav ated ebioiwt uleet on tie emface. 


The history of this case will serve to show how very chronic 
a fibrosarcoma of the stomach can be; how it can give rise to a 
very large, deeply excavated ulcer with overhanging edges — an 
ulcer which can be mistaken for a chronic gastric ulcer; and 
how a fibrosarcomatous ulcer of this nature may be the basis of 
a recurring hamatemesis. 
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MYOMA OF THE STOMACH 

A myoma of the stomach may not give rise to symptoms. It 
may, however, show clinical features exactly similar to those of gastric 
ulcer. The reason for this is that 
an actual ulcer often forms on the 
most prominent part of the myoma 
where it projects into the stomach. 

The X-ray appearances do 
not differ from those of gastric 
ulcer. But the presence of a 
combination of filling defect with 
ulcer niche will call attention to 
the fact that an ulcer has formed 
on a tumour. And as an ulcer 
niche is not seen in an ulcer of a 
carcinomatous tumour, this com- 
bination of niche and filling defect 
should suggest innocent tumour. 

As a rule, too, the patient does 
not show signs of the ill-health 
which would be consistent with 
the filling defect being carcinoma. 

Furthermore, despite the fact that radiological examination 
demonstrates a deep chronic ulcer which should give a markedly 

painful dyspeptic syn- 
drome, the patient e.x- 
hibits clinically only mild 
manifestations of painful 
dyspepsia. 

The following is a 
case-history of a myoma 
of the stomach : — 

A woman, aged 65, 
presented herself for ex- 
amination because she had 
passed by the rectum a laige 
quantity of black blood, and 
subsequently had felt giddy 
Fig.128 — Operationsketehtosbowthepositicn and faint. For many j ears 

and size of, and the superficial ulcer ai. a in><ana suffered from a 

01 the stomach, . • • • • 

burning epigastric pain, 

which was aggravated immediately after the taking of food, and was relieved 
by taking an alkaline powder. Thirteen jears preiious to admission she 
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had had a bad hsmatemeais and meixna. On examination it was found 
that she had an indefinite epigastric tenderness, but no tumour could be 
palpated X-ray examination disclosed a large ulcer of the posterior wail 
of the stomach, which was associated with what appeared to be an hour- 
glass contraction and with a gastnc filling defect (Fig 127). 

At the operation a tumour of the size of a large orange was found 
growing from the posterior wall of the stomach, high up in the cardiac 
end, and projecting upon the penfoneal aspect When the tumour was 
removed, an ulcer, i in. in diameter and i tn. deep, was found on the most 
prominent part of the myoma, projecting into the stomach The tumour 
was situated well under the costal margin, and lay in the vicinity of the 
spleen. Thus it was obvious why the myoma could not be palpated. 

Microscopically the tumour exhibited interlacing bands of fibrous and 
muscular tissue. 

UPOAIA OF THE STOMACH 

A lipoma is rarely found in the stomach, but when it does occur 
a chronic ulcer may form on that part of its surface which projects 
into the lumen of the stomach. Confusion then arises in conncMon 
with its diagnosis, for its symptoms and signs are those of gastric 



Fig J19 — Lipcma with 


nicer «i Its :urlace. A, L’lc^r 

/From Ike Zeniralilallpir Ckimrjie ) 


ulcer, while its X-ray appearances, showing a filling defect, are 
those of a gastric carcinoma. 

Mandl* quotes a case; — 


A man aged 43, complained of symptoms similar to those of a gastric 
ulcer His’fr^gastricac,ditywas 84 , total 128. The radiograph showed 
a sharply deSncd Hling defect about tU site of a ualnut, close to the 
pylorus on the small curiature, over which the peristaltic waies passed 
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Without interruption. The region of this filling defect was veir sensitive 
On tr*'' “ lipoma was found situated on the lesse^curvature 

On the surface of the lipoma was found a sharplv defined ulcer (Fig 129) 


DIVERTICULUM OF THE STO.MACH— GIVING RISE TO 
ABDOMINAL TUMOUR 

Diverticuluin of the stomach is a rare condition, and when 
It does occur it presents a puzzling diagnostic problem. The 
tollowing IS an illustrative case-report of a patient who had a gastric 



Fig. 130 — Situation of a tumoor caused by a dih-erticulum of the stomach 

diverticulum which gave rise to a tumour in the upper left part of 
the abdomen : — 

The patient, a man aged 36, had been ill for three jears. He suffered 
from attacks of umbilical pain, which lasted from a few hours to a few 
da}s. His bowels were more constipated during these attacks, and the 
pains were worse after food. Lately the attacks had been increasing in 
seventy. On making an abdominal examination a hard round tender 
swelling, about as big as a large orange, could be felt lateral to and siightiv 
above the let el of the umbilicus {Fig. 130). X-ray examination showed 
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that the tumour was situated outside the stomach and lying posterior to 
it, and that no definite connexion existed between the lumen of the stomach 
and the tumour. 

At operation a large cavitj', filled with old-looking pus and detritus 
and situated between the fundus of the stomach and the pancreas, was found. 



Ftg 1 31 — 'Showing the positiMi of the diierticulum of the stomach m the case 
described a. Cross section of the stomach ; B. Opening between the stomach and 
the caMt) C, Cavil}- cohered with serous membrane . D, Pancreas 

The wall of the cavity was formed by serous and mucous membrane, and 
the cavity communicated with the stomach by an opening about a or 
3 mm. in diameter. The edge of this opening presented no signs of 
inflammation. The serous and mucous membrane wall of the sac was 
dissected away, the opening in the stomach closed, and the cavity disinfected 
and drained. Fig. 131 is a diagrammatic representation of the position of 
the cavity. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE DYSPEPSIA OF CARCINOMA OF THE 
DUODENUM AND STOMACH 

The stomach, the uterus, and the breast are the three organs of the 
body in which carcinoma is most common. Carcinoma in the stomach 
has attained notonety for two reasons: (r) It disseminates early and 
for this reason is a very fatal form of carcinoma ; {2) An early 
diagnosis is not often made, on account of the fact that its onset 
is not infrequently ‘silent’, when its early dyspeptic manifesta- 
tions are either absent or so slight that they are not appreciated 
by the patient. 

Age Incidence of Gastric Carcinoma. — In the majority of cases, 
carcinoma of the stomach appears between the ages of forty and 
sixty, ' It affects males more often than females, and in the proportion 
of about three to one. 

Site of Carcinoma of the Stomach. — The common site is on 
the lesser curvature — the gastrtc canal— or in the vicinity of the 
pylorus. The reasons for this may be that the gastric canal is the 
main highway for irritating or hot fluids, that it is subject to 
small injuries which heal unkindly in this situation, and that it is the 
favourite site of chronic gastric ulcer. 

THE DYSPEPSIA OF CARCINOMA OF THE DUODENUM 

It is curious that the incidence of cancer should stop at the 
duodenum, and that this viscus, perhaps because it is sheltered by 
the pylorus, remains almost immune from cancer. Cancer of the 
duodenum does bowe^'er occur, and it is convenient to consider it 
briefly here in order that the dyspepsia to which it gives rise may be 
compared nith that of carcinoma of the stomach. 

Fig. 132 is an illustration of carcinoma of the duodenum, and 
the following is the case-history of the patient from whom the specimen 
was taken; — 

The patient was aged 27. She complained that nine months previous 
to admission she had begun to suffer from pain in the epigastrium. At 
first the pain was intermittent, but graduaUy it became constant, occurring 
immediately after every meal and lasting half an hour, then diminishing 
A.T. 14 
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but not disappearing between meals She had noticed that for some 
months she had been passing tany motions. She also said that four >ears 
previously she had had what she had been told was an attack of gall-stone 
colic, and that at that time she 
was jaundiced and was tender 
over her gall-bladder 

On examination, below and 
to the left of the usual gall- 
bladder area, a slightly tender, 
freely movable, and irregular 
mass could be felt Radiological 
examination revealed calculi in 
the gall-bladder, and an irregular 
filling defect in the first and 
second parts of the duodenum. 

At operation the calculi 
were found m the gall-bladder, 
while a malignant growth was 
present m the first and second 
parts of the duodenum. The 
specimen illustrated in Fig. 132 
IS the pjlorus and the duo- 
denum to near the termmauon of its second part. The intermediate 
portion is completely encircled by a firm growth which is commencing 
to ulcerate. A glass rod has been placed in the common bile-duct, which 
opened into the middle of the caranomatous area, and was compressed 
by the growth. Microscopic examination revealed an adenocarcinoma. 

THE DYSPEPSIA OF CARCINOAIA OF THE STOMACH 

The Mode of Onset of Gastric Carcinoma. — It is highly 
characteristic of the dyspepsia of carcinoma of the stomach that it 
occurs in a previously healthy person ; a vague type of dyspepsia 
arising in an adult patient who has had a background of good health 
and freedom from any gastric symptoms is very’ likely to be due to 
gastric carcinoma. 

In practice, a broad generalization in regard to the onset of 
carcinoma of of the stomach may be made. 

The Onset on a Background of Previous Good Health. — In about 
80 per cent of cases, carcinoma of the stomach occurs in a patient 
who has never been previously sick. Not infrequently he volunteers 
the information that it is the first time in his life that he has consulted 
a doctor. 

The Onset on a Background of Dyspepsia. — In about 5 or 6 per 
cent of cases the patient will have suffered from a severe painful 
dyspepsia typical of chronic gastric ulcer. He will, perhaps, have 
consulted a doctor because his dyspepsia has altered in character, 



Fi| 13* — Specimen shoninx carcinoma of 
the first and second parts of the duodenum 
{Spectnta Ao ? gjajA. WoUer on4 EUxa Hail 
Inslitult, Melbourne Hosptlal By eoutlesy 0/ 
Dr. Wright Smith) 
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become associated with ill-health, loss of weight, and constipation. 
In such circumstances a carcinoma has developed on an old chronic 
ulcer — an ‘ ulcer carcinoma ’ has formed. 

And in about lo to 15 per cent of cases, carcinoma may develop 
in patients who are the subjects of a functional or reflex dyspepsia. 

How Carcinoma of the Stomach causes Symptoms. — ^To be 
able to make an early diagnosis of carcinoma of the stomach — the 
only kind of diagnosis that is of any avail — it is necessary to under- 
stand how carcinoma of the stomach causes symptoms. This it does 
in the following ^^’ays ; — 

1. By mechanically obstructing the lumen of the stomach, or 
one or other of its orifices. 

2. By infiltrating the gastric wall and disturbing the gastric 
motor function, and thus causing a dyspepsia which is associated 
with more or less pain and nausea (a painful dyspepsia). 

3. By producing toxic cancer metabolites, which cause haemo- 
lysis and anaemia, loss of energy, wasting, and profound constitutional 
disturbances. 

4. By the effect on the body generally of the ulceration of the 
lowly vitalized and therefore easily infected cancer tissue. 

The predominance of one or another of these factors, or a 
combination of them, may determine the pattern of the clinical 
picture of a gastric malignancy — that is, the type of its dyspeptic 
syndrome. 

The Importance of Early Recognition of Carcinomatous 
Dyspepsia. — Of all the dyspepsias, that of carcinoma of the stomach 
is the most important clinically, and for this reason it is considered 
that the subject forms a fitting conclusion to this section of the 
present volume. 

The detailed study of carcinomatous dyspepsia is important 
because in the majority of cases some form of dyspepsia — sometimes 
verj’ mild — is usually the first manifestation of carcinoma of the 
stomach ; and if this is prompf/y recognized snd c&n/irmed by 
X-ray diagnosis, then carcinoma of the stomach can be operated 
upon in its early stage. 

A close examination of caranomatous dyspepsia is also necessaiy 
because its forms are so protean that they can simulate almost any 
of the dyspeptic patterns which are characteristic of innocent gastric 
disease. A surgeon must therefore be able to distinguish an early 
carcinomatous dyspepsia not only by the aid of his knowledge of its 
vagaries but also by an acquaintance with those forms of dyspepsia 
of innocent origin in the guise of which it may appear. 
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Thus an early suspicion that a dyspepsia in its initial stages 
is of carcinomatous origin means an early X-ray examination, and 
this means early operation — the most important desideratum m the 
treatment of gastric carcinoma. 

In this account of the dyspepsias of gastric carcinoma I have 
kept in view one point; that is, to improve our knowledge of the 
early clinical manifestations of this disease, and thus our early clinical 
diagnosis. Accordingly, as a result of my experience of cases of 
carcinoma of the stomach at the operation, table, and of reini estfga- 
tion of these in the light of the operation findings, I have classified 
— with a view to assisting their early recognition — various types of 
carcinomatous dyspepsias, and have set out and considered in detail 
these ty’pes in the remainder of the chapter, 

CUNICAL TYPES OF CARCINOMATOUS DYSPEPSIA 

1. A severe painful dyspepsia like that of gastric ulcer (a ty'pe of 
dyspepsia often confused with that of gastric ulcer). 

2. A mildly painful dyspepsia uitfi obiious ill-health (a rather 
common form of carcinomatous dyspepsia). 

3. A setere painful dyspepsia like that that of duodenal ulcer (an 
unusual type). 

4. A mild dyspepsia arising only on taking a full meal. (Important 
as early indication of presence of carcinoma.) 

5. A very mildly painful (sometimes painless) dyspepsia teith good 
health and normal gastric aadity. (Important because it is often not 
recognized.) 

6. Carcinomatous dyspepsia arising on a basis of functional dyspepsia. 
(The onset of carcinomatous dyspepsia is obscured by the innocent 
dyspepsia.) 

7. The dyspepsia (mildly painful) of chronic carcinomatous ulcer. 
(Recognition at operation difficult.) 

8. A carcinomatous dyspepsia supervening upon that of old chronic 
ulcer. fChanges in the gastric ulcer dyspepsia not recognized.) 

9. The dyspepsia of carcinomatous pyloric obstruction. 

10. Dysphagia carctnamaeotts dyspepsia. 

1 1 . ‘ Silent ' carcinoma (pernicious anemia type of clinical picture). 

12. Carcinoma in uhich tumour is the main manifestation. 

I. Severe Painful Dyspepsia like that of Gastric Ulcer.— 
In some cases of carcinoma of the stomach, severe pain about one- 
and-a-half to two hours after meals— a severe painful empty-ing 
dv-spepsia— so dominates the history' that even by experienced 
practitioners a clinical diagnosis of gastric ulcer has been made. 
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Usually, but not always, the pathological basis in these cases 
is a carcinoma involving the lesser curvature, in which tumefaction 
and invasion of the gastric ^vall are prominent features. It is the 
extensive infiltration of the gastnc canal (the peristaltic highway) 
by this type of growth which is probably responsible for the unusual 
pain as the stomach is emptying. 

It is of practical importance to classify and thus draw attention 
to this carcinomatous dyspeptic pattern, for in these days, when 
gastric ulcer is so frequently treated medically, this type of carcinoma 
is not uncommonly treated as gastric ulcer for prolonged periods. 
The following case-record illustrates this diagnostic error. In this 
instance the patient was for twelve months medically treated for 
gastnc ulcer, yet even after the lapse of that period of time a partial 
gastrectomy could be performed successfully : — 

The patient, a man aged 50, gave a history of having been ill for 
eighteen months. His illness had commenced with pain and much fullness 
in the epigastrium from two to three hours after meals — a painful emptying 
dyspepsia. This was relieved by alkalis and by belching. Six months 
after the onset of the illness he began to vomit. The vomiting also relieved 
the pain The frequency of the vomiting increased, and during the next 
three months he vomited every day, four to six hours after meals. (Note 
the progressive character of the vomiting.) Over a period of twelve months 
he had been too sick to work, and had lost 12.6 kg. (2 stone) m weight. 
He had always been constipated, but latterly had to take a great deal more 
medicine than usual 

On examination, a general epigastric rigidity was found, but no ‘ deep 
tender spot No tumour could be felt. His blood-pressure (systolic) 
was 100 mm. Hg. 

The operative finding was carcinoma of the lesser curve, involving the 
prepyloric part of the stomach. 

As I have mentioned, this patient’s dyspepsia was mistaken for 
that of uncomplicated gastnc ulcer. However, in this case the 
association of the following features with the painful dyspepsia should 
have given rise to the suspicion that it 'vas caused by carcinoma of 
the stomach •. (a) The absence of periodicity over a period of twelve 
months ; (6) The progressive character of all the symptoms ; (c) The 
onset of the constipation, whidi got progressively worse ; (d) The 
progressive loss of weight (nutritional disturbance); (e) Epigastric 
rigidity in the absence of a ‘ deep tender spot’ ; (/) The low blood- 
pressure (rather common in malignant cases) ; (g) The spontaneous 
vomiting. All these are important points in distinguishing between 
carcinoma of the stomach and gastnc ulcer. A careful X-ray examin- 
ation would, of course, have revealed the carcinoma, but on account 
of the definite clinical diagnosis, this was not carried out. 
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Distinction bettveen the Painful Dyspepsia of Gastric Carcinoma 
and that of Gastric Ulcer. — On broad general grounds, a cbnjcaJ 
distinction between the painful d)rspepsia of uncomplicated gastric 
ulcer and that of the type of gastric carcinoma described above can 
generally be made. The paittfalness of a dj^spepsia arising from 
gastric carcinoma is not nearly so se\'ere as that of uncomplicated 
gastric ulcer. Moreover, a striking feature of the carcinomatous 
dyspepsia is the presence of nausea and of spontaneous vomiting — 
not always of food. Further, while in uncomplicated ulcer the 
stomach unfolds and fills without the slightest dyspeptic sign, in 
carcinoma the unfolding and hlling of the stomach nearly ahraj'S 
causes dyspeptic manifestations — a feeling of fullness, discomfort, 
nausea, and sometimes of pain and vomiting. This phase of the 
dyspepsia — the filling dyspeptic symptoms — is usually mild, and 
sometimes passes unnoticed, being overshadow’cd by the painful 
emptying dyspeptic symptoms. But, though mild, it is of practical 
importance, because in a case of painful dyspepsia any symptoms or 
signs which follow quickly on the intake of food, that is, when the 
stomach is unfolding to receive food, suggest that the dyspepsia may 
be due to carcinoma rather than to uncomplicated gastric ulcer. 

An instance of the significance of this phase is seen in the follow- 
ing case-history of a young patient. In this case a gastric-ulcer- 
like dyspepsia, taken in conjunction with the }'outh of the patient, 
very naturally led to an unquestioned diagnosis of gastric ulcer. 

A young man, aged ay, complained that he had been ill for nine months. 
Since the onset of his illness he had got steadily worse ; and he had had 
no remission whatever from his symptoms. He stated that immediately 
after taking food he suffered from dyspeptic symptoms and a severe nagging 
epigastric pain ; that is, he suffered from a painful filling dyspepsia. This 
painful phase then got better, but never quite disappeared, while an hour 
and a half or two hours after food it became very much worse ; that is, 
a second phase of severe painful dyspepsia developed during the emptying 
phase of the stomach — a pamful emptying dyspepsia. A feature of his 
djspepsia, too, was that it was associated with quite a lot of nausea and 
vomiting. On examination a small, slightly tender tumour could be felt 
in the nwdJjne between the epigastric notch and the umbilicus. 

When this patient was operated on, a uniform infiltrating carcinoma 
resembling a napkin-nng was found in Ae prepyloric part of the stomach 

{F’g 133) 

In this case, the painful dyspepsia which occurred on the filling 
of the stomach, the fact that there had been no remission of symptoms 
over a period of nine months, the spontaneous nausea and vomiting, 
should have given rise to a suspicion of carcinoma, even in such a 
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youthful patient. The fact that there was a tumour in the epigas- 
trium was not taken as any evidence of carcinoma, for it was thought 
that this tumour could well be an ‘ ulcer tumour 

This case, then, is a good example illustrating the diagnostic 
problem of clinically distinguishing the carcinoma of the stomach 
which gives rise to gastnc-ulcer symptoms. An expert X-ray 
examination would have shown that the condition was carcinoma ; 
but there are types of carcinoma which give rise to a gastnc-ulcer- 



Ftg. 135.— Op«catiaa sketcb ot a prepvlonc carctnotna giving rise to 
painful <l)-spep$ia. 

like painful dyspepsia, and in which the X-ray signs are equivocal and 
do not help. 

Gastric-ulcer-like Painful Dyspepsia talk Equivocal X-ray Signs . — 
A painful dyspepsia may arise from a local carcinomatous prepyloric 
plaque-Uke infiltration. This is a fibrocarcmomatous tj’pe, which 
infiltrates the gastric canal and the walls of the stomach, and which 
does not proliferate. It is really the beginning in the prepyloric 
part of the stomach of a ‘ leather-bottle ’ carcinoma. 

In such a type of carcinoma the confusion with gastric ulcer is 
\ery great. Kot alone is this confusion due to the fact that it 
produces a painful emptying dyspepsia like that of gastric ulcer, but 
also to the fact that the cunous plaque-hke spread of this mvasiie 
tj-pe of carcinoma produces a limited, sharp-edged deformity- of 
contour which is sometimes radiographically indistinguishable from 
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spasm of the circular muscle of the stomach, often found as an 
accompaniment of gastric ulcer. The following case is an example 
of this problem in diagnosis • — 

A man, aged 43, complained 
of what he called a “cold m 
his stomach He could not eat 
ordinary food, for it gave him 
pain as soon as he had eaten it ; 
that is, he had a ‘ filling dyspepsia 
He also had pain — fairly severe — 
two or three hours after a meal. 
He had bad-tasting eructations, 
and he vomited occasionally in 
relation to meals. A test-meal 
yielded the following information: 
at one hour — free acid 21, total 
acid 54; at two hours — free acid 
40, total acid 58. 

X-ray observations showed 
peristaltic waves passing to the 
pylorus, but they were slightly 
interfered with by a persistent 
prepylonc ‘ spasm ’ — a rather vride 
incisura. The radiologist’s 
diagnosis was prepyloric ulcer. Fig. 134 is a radiograph showing the 
prepyloric deformation (taken later in the course of the disease). 

The consulting ph)'si- 
clan’s diagnosis was gastnc 
ulcer. 

The patient was medi- 
cally treated. 

After SIX months' 
medical treatment it was 
noticed that the upper part 
of the patient’s abdomen 
had become somewhat 
rigid ; and that notwith- 
standing this he had no 
tender spot. Consequently, 
the rigidity m absence of 
a tender spot suggested 
carcinoma rather than 
ulcer. 

At operation, a pre- 

pv'lonc plaque-like carcinoma was demonstrated, tig. 135 is an operauun 
sketch showing the type of prepyloric infiltration. 

A shrewd analysis of this dyspeptic picture at its onset would 
have shown that there were ^-mptoms coming on immediately after 




134— Invaswe prepyloric carcinoma 
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the intake of food — a filling dyspepsia — and this fact should have 
excited the suspicion that the dyspepsia was not due to an uncom- 
plicated gastric ulcer. In this case, ho«'ever, not only was the 
dyspepsia difficult to distinguish from that of gastric ulcer, but also 
the gastric analysis showed almost a normal percentage of hydro- 
chloric acid, thus providing additional evidence in favour of gastric 
ulcer. And again, the spasm-like filling defect seen by X rays lent 
further credence to the diagnosis of ulcer. Thus the whole clinical 
picture is a good example of the diagnostic problem in distinguishing 
bet\^ een gastric carcinoma and gastric ulcer. 

2. Mildly Painful Dyspepsia with Obvious lU-health. — 
Perhaps the common form of a carcinomatous manifestation is 
a mildly painful dyspepsia, m which the emptying of the stomach is 
associated with mild pain, and the filling of the stomach is also 
accompanied by mild pain or discomfort. It is a type of dyspepsia 
which, because it is mild and indefinite, does not often attract atten- 
tion early in the course of the disease. The rather indefinite dyspeptic 
symptoms are usually associated with much sickness and vomiting, 
with a progressive constipation, and with constitutional symptoms. 

Here is a very instructive mistake to show how easily, m these 
cases of mildly painful dyspepsia, especially in young people, a 
diagnosis of innocent ulcer may be made : — 

A young man of 32, quite healthy-looktng, had a hsmatemesis in April, 
1936. After he recovered from his bleeding he W’as X-rayed {Ftg, 136) 
No sign of ulcer or carcinoma was reported. The patient was sent back to 
work. In October, 1936, he began to get pains m the epigastrium, which 
would come on during dinner and keep on for about an. hour. These pains 
lasted till December, 1936, when he bad another severe hamatemesis. He 
was again X-rajed and nothing was reported. Under medical treatment his 
pains entirely disappeared. This was taken as confirmation that he was 
suffering from a small ulcer which could not be radiographically demon- 
strated. He continued to suffer from a mildly painful dyspepsia and 
progressive ill health until his admission in October, 1937, when he was 
operated on Since his first bleeding he had been under the treatment of 
an e.xperienced consulting physician. 

If now the senes of radic^raphs is examined: Fig. 136, the first 
to be taken, shows a peristaltic-Jike movement at A ; but at the apex of this 
supposed penstaltic curve is a reverse curve, which could not, I think, be 
present if the deformation were due to a true peristaltic movement ; and in 
the light of after-events it is obviously an indication of a beginning local 
carcinomatosis. Fig. 137 shows a radiograph taken in March, 1937, and 
here can be definitely seen a sharp-edged deformation — an extension of the 
deformation in Ftg. 136. Fig. 138 is a radiograph taken in September, 
*937> and portrays the fully developed sharp-edged deformation obviously 
due to carcinoma. 
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Fig. 139 IS a drawing made at the operation. It shows an infiltrating 
carcinoma, which started at A, where the hour-glass in the radiograph 
shows, and which spread through the walls of the stomach, especially along 
the lesser and the greater curvatures, until finally it reached almost to the 
CTSophagus In this case glandular affection was slight, and even the glands 



Fig. tg6 — Radiograph taken thrr tttack of h»matetiie«is. 
A. Peristaltic like curve. 


(Fig. 139, B) which lay in the midst of the plaque-like infiltration were 
only mildly involved. There was no tumour formation m the ^vaII of the 
stomach — only a spreading infiltration Obviously the growth started at 
A — the hour-glass — and the early clue to it was the slight hour-glass in the 
first radiograph {Fig. 136). 

In this case, apart from X-ray manifestations, the pain coming 
on immediately after the patient took food and lasting for an hour — 
a painful filling dyspepsia — was definite clinical evidence that the 
case tvas gastric carcinoma and not gastric ulcer. 

I quote this case at length to show the diagnostic importance of 
recognizing unusual onsets in carcinoma of the stomach. This patient 
was handled under the best radiological and diagnostic conditions. 
What can be expected in average circumstances } 

3, Severe Painful Dyspepsia like that of Duodenal Ulcer 
(an unusual type). — ^'^ery occasionaUy there is found, m a type of 
carcinoma of the stomach assodated with a certain combination of 
circumstances, a painful emptying dyspepsia coming on about three 
hours after meals. This dyspepsia is at first sight almost indis- 
tinguishable from that caused by duodenal ulcer. It is probably 
brought about by the painful spastic contraction of the emptying 
stomach on a prepyloric cardnomatous tumour. 
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The following case-history is an example 

The patient, a man aged 37, had been ill for nine months. He com- 
p/amed of pain three hours after food: at uveKe, at fi\e. and at ten 
o clock at night. He obtained great relief on taking food, and some relief 
on taking alkaline drinks. He had lost 6.3 kg (one stone) in weight All 



fig 139 — Draiving made »i operatxm It shows an infillrating carcinoma, 
which started at A, where the hourglass defonnity shmvs, and which spread 
through the walls of the stomach, espcc^v along the lesser and greater cursatures, 
until It finally reached almost to the test^bagus. a, Plaque-hke infiltralion, mth 
mildl} infected glands. No tomour foimation. 


the sjmptoms had steadily progressed wnthout any respite. Examination 
disclosed that general epigastric rigidity ss-as present, but no tender spot 
could be found. No tumour could be felt. The patient had been for 
months under treatment for duodenal ulcer, and not the slightest suspicion 
of the presence of carcinoma had been entertained. An operation disclosed 
a carcinomatous lump, extending round and extensively infiltrating the 
prepjlonc region. 
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Here there were three clinical ‘clues’ suggesting carcinoma rather 
than duodenal ulcer : the absence of a ‘ deep tender spot ’ ; the pro- 
gressive and non-periodic history' ; and the distinct loss of weight. 

Although this type of carcinomatous dyspepsia is rare, it is 
important as a clinical observation because it thrcAvs some light on 
how symptoms may be produced in a carcinomatous stomach. 

4. Mild Dyspepsia arising only on taking a Full Meal. — 
A mild dyspepsia — fullness and discomfort — which comes on only 
when the patient takes a large meal, is diagnostically important 
because it is often the earliest symptom of a carcinoma of the stomach ; 
and if particular attention is paid to this form of carcinomatous onset, 
an early diagnosis of gastric carcinoma may sometimes be made. 

The following case-record is an example of this type ; — 

A surgeon, accustomed to attend an annual medical dinner, found 
that less food than he had taken at previous annual dinners caused him 
to feel full and uncomfortable. From that time onwards he noticed that 
month by month he had to take less and less food in order to avoid a feeling 
of discomfort. Finally, when I saw him in consultation, nine months 
after his medical dinner, I found that he had a carcinoma of the stomach, 
the first symptoms of which had been a mild type of fillmg dyspepsia, 
progressive in character, which came on only when he took a large meal. 

Apparently the malignant infiltration of the coats of the stomach 
did not, in its early stages, permit a comfortable complete filling of 
the stomach. 

5. A Very Mildly Painful (sometimes Painless) Dyspepsia with 
Good Health and Normal Gastric Acidity. — Such a dyspepsia is 
occasionally seen in the early stages of a type of very slozo-grotnng 
carcinoma of the stomach. 

Its classification is important because its cause is rarely recog- 
nized early. This type of carcinoma begins as a small plaque, is 
entirely invasive, spreads in the coats of the gastric wall, and scarcely 
proliferates at all. It causes ill-health that is unnottceable, at any rate 
for a considerable time, and it gives rise to a dyspepsia only mildly 
painful — sometimes painless. Its inrasive character produces a 
sharp-edged deformation of the stomach which is quite unlike the 
filling defect of a cancer, but very like that of the muscle spasm which 
accompanies a florid gastric ulcer. If this form of carcinoma begins 
in the pyloric part of the stomach— the deep peristaltic part— it gives 
rise to a moderately painful dyspep^a as the stomach empties. If it 
begins in the fundus, and therefore remote from the deep peristaltic 
area, it causes only a mildly painless dyspepsia — perhaps only on 
complete filling of the stomadi. 
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Thus it is a form of gastric carcinoma m which the early diagnosis 
presents great difficulty. Furthermore, as in its early and middle 
stages it is not infrequently associated with a normal hydrochloric 
curve, another misleading sign is provided. 

An example of this type is seen in the following very instructive 
case-history, the subject of which was under expert medical and 
surgical observation for nearly tw'elve months before the nature of 
his disease was definitely diagnosed : — • 

A man, aged 45, dated the onset of his illness from two years previous 
to being seen, when he noticed that he began to have discomfort after his 
evening meal — the biggest meal of the day. This would disappear if he 
could regurgitate wind. If he was “ careful with his food ", i.e., did not 
take too much, he would not get this discomfort. 

For a time he began to lose weight, but later he gained weight At 
intervals occult blood was found in his stools. At this time a radiograph 
showed a mild but rather extensive sharp-edged dehrmation on the greater 
curvature and to a certain extent on the lesser curvature, the uppe r end 
starting about 2 m. from the oesophagus. In view of his good health and 
healthy appearance this defect was not regarded as being caused by an 
organic lesion, for it was thought chat if the deformation were due to 
mdignancy a tumour of the size indicated by the deformation must cer* 
tainly cause gross ill-health or be palpable, and on abdominal examination 
nothing could be felt. He was able to play golf well. His appetite was 
good ; but, because his stomach felt full, he had to stop eating before he 
wished to do so. A further reason for not regarding his condition as 
malignant was that his free hydrochloric acid was 40. On medical treat- 
ment he had gamed quite a lot of weight. He was florid-faced and healthy- 
lookmg. 

Fig. 140 IS 3 radiograph taken fifteen months after the beginning of 
his illness, which shows the extensive deformation of the upper part of 
the lesser curvature and greater curvature. 

On the assumption that his case was not carcinoma he went on fairly 
comfortably, playing golf and carrying out his daily %vork. Then one day 
he presented himself complaining of a tender feeling in the navel. When 
this was examined there was found a definite, hard infiltration of the 
umbilicus, which was not tender. He eventually died ivith a carcinomatous 
ascites. 

In this case-history the features which deserxe attention are: — 

1. The rather long history- 

2. The fact that, if the stomadi were completely filled, he had 
a mild filling dyspepsia. 

3. A normal hydrochloric add curve, which was present e%en 
eighteen months after the onset of his illness. 

4. The patient’s comparatively good health, good appetite, good 
energy— evidenced by his flond healthy appearance, and the feet that 
he could play golf well eighteen months after his illness commenced. 
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The Late Stages of this Invasive Type of Carcinoma are generally 
knovm as ‘ Liniiis Plastica — In a small proportion of cases, the type 
of growth just described is so very chronic and so mildly toxic that 
the patient lives long enough for it to spread through the coats of the 
whole stomach. Thus not infrequently the course of the growth 
may extend over four years. The tendency of this type is to spread 
in the peritoneum by permeation to the adjacent organs ; it does not 



Fig 140. -Radiograph ol carcuiomj of tbe stomach Arrows* 8, C. D, E 
sho^t an extrasire irregular indentation 

form distant metastases. As its permeating strands of cells spread 
into the circular lymphatics of the bowel and cause a contraction 
like a ‘ ring ’ carcinoma they may bring about obstruction of either 
the small or the large intestine, or of both. 

The following case-histojy' is a typical e.xample of this type of 
carcinomatous dyspepsia ; — 

The patient was a woman, aged 37. Her illness began with nausea, 
mild pain immediately after meals (a filling d>spepsia), and loss of weight. 
Examination (many months after the onset of her trouble) re\ ealed a tumour 
in the epigastrium. X rays showed that the stomach was deformed — like a 
champagne glass with sharp-edged contours — and that it emptied quickly. 
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At operation it uas seen that the tumour which had been palpated 
was really the whole stomach, the walls of which were uniformly infiltrated, 
thick . It was a ‘gizzard ’ carcinoma of the stomach 
The subject of this history lived nearly four years after this operation, 
and the last eighteen months of her life were spent in great misery The 
growth spread from the stomach to the neighbouring viscera It first 
spread round the lymphatics of the transverse colon, and produced a nng- 
like carcinomatous obstruction, for which a colostomy was done Several 



Fig 141 — Radiograph of a prep)lorie carcinoma nhich occurred m a patient 
suffering from a djspepaia of innocent origin 


months later it produced a ring-like obstruction of the small intestine by 
permeating into its Ij mphatics To remedy this obstruction an enterostomy 
had to be done. Never were there any metastascs in the liver or m the glands 

A lymphatic peritoneal widepread dbsemination is the striking 
feature of this kind of carcinoma. 

6. Carcinomatous Dyspepsia arising on a Basis of Functional 
Dyspepsia. — The onset of a carcinomatous dyspepsia may be 
obscured when gastric carcinoma occurs in a patient who has been 
suffenng from a functional dyspepsia. As a rule, it is unusual for 
YWTcinGmi tci occwc iw a cKtoou: dyspepsia.*, thetefote when it does 
occur the alteration in the dyspeptic pattern may pass unnoticed 
because its advent is unexpertcd. 

The following is a case-report of a patient who had suffered for 
years from a ‘ functional dyspepsia’ and who developed a prepyloric 
carcinoma. 

Aman aged 50, complained that for twenty years he had had “stomach 

trouble”— discomfort, flatulence, and fullness after meals. X rays, six 
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years previous to being seen, shomd that there was a certain amount of 
spasm in the prepyloric part of the stomach ; that it w’as never possible to 
visualize the duodenal cap; that the penstaUic waves were poor; and 
that the stomach was dilated, but empti^ in three hours. 

The patient consulted his doctor because his dyspepsia, he said, had 
changed in character and become much worse. He had begun to sulfer 
from more flatulence, much sickness and nausea after meals, pains under 
his shoulder-blades, and genera! lU-health. He had now to induce vomiting 
in order to get relief from his continual nausea, and he could not sleep 
on account of a constant pain in the right side of the epigastrium. 

A radiograph of his stomach (Ftg. 141), when compared with one 
taken six years earlier, showed that although the stomach was more dilated 
it still emptied in the same lime. But now it revealed a filling defect 
in the prepyloric area, that is, in a region which in the previous radiograph 
could be seen to be normal. 

In this dyspeptic picture the changes which indicated the develop- 
ment of carcinoma were : (1) the advent of nausea, sickness, and vomiting 
after meals ; (a) the introduction into the dyspeptic picture of more or 
less constant pain ; (3) that there had recently been a definite onset of 
a period of bad health ; and (4) that it was possible, in this case, to compare 
the present radiograph of the stomach with that taken six years previously, 
when the alteration of the prepyloric contour was at once obvious. 

Operation revealed that this man had a prepyloric carcinoma, and 
secondaries in his liver. 

7. The Dyspepsia (mildly Painful) of Chronic Carcinomatous 
Ulcer. — Occasionally carcinoma of the stomach takes the form of 
a very chronic localized ulcer with no peritoneal dissemination or 
metastasis to glands. In the pyloric region it gives rise to more or 
less severe painful dyspepsia, but in the fundus it may cause only 
a painless or mildly painful dyspepsia. When seen at operation, this 
malignant ulcer is difficult to distinguish from innocent chrome ulcer. 
Radiographically, it does not show a definite niche, because the crater 
of the ulcer lies inside the contour of the stomach, and therefore 
does not show in profile. 

The following case-history exemplifies the manifestations of this 
type of carcinoma : — 

A male patient complained of “stomach trouble ’’ on and off for years. 
For the past twelve months he had had a dull, aching epigastric pain about 
three hours after meals, which was reheved to a certain e.\tent by taking, 
food. During the past six months the pain became more or less constant, 
and was not affected by food or alkali, but it got better if he starved himself. 
During the past three months he had had attacks of sharp cutting pain 
under the left costal margin, accentuated by expiration, and eased by 
lying down. He had lost one stone m weight m six months. 

Apart from a slight tenderness above and to the left of the umbilicus, 
physical examination was negative. Fractional test-meal showed a low 
normal acid curve. X-ray examination repealed an indefinite irregularity 
A.T. 15 
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in the mucosal passage at the pj-lonc end of the stomach, but no ulcer 
or carcinoma. 

At operation an ulcer as lai^ as a half-crow-n, with thick edges and 
firm base, was found in the fundus in the situation shown m the operation 
sketch (ree/'tg.8i,p. 149). No definite contracting infiltration or permeating 
nodules were seen in the vicinity of the ulcer. It was ^ery difficult to 
decide whether it was innocent or malignant. It was resected, and a 
microscopical examination showed that it was malignant. 

This localized malignant ulcer was not detected by X-rav examination. 
But in the light of operation findings the ulcer can be mapped out in the 
mucous-membrane-relief radiograph {Fig. 142). 



Ft$. Hi . — Radiograph showing Fig 143 — Radiograph of malignant uJC^r la 

mucous-membrane relief .Arrows tnark prepiltfic region Arrou's pouit to the position 
position of the ulcer (C(. Fi/ 83. p. 150.) of ihe ulcer 

In Ftg. 83 (p. 150) is shotvn a radiograph of the barium-filled stomach 
in this case, in which the position of the ulcer is indicated. No niche shows, 
only a localized deformation of the greater curve. The reason whv this ulcer 
does not show as a niche is that, because of malignant infiltration and 
therefore contraction, the base of the ulcer lies inside the contour of the 
gastric wall, not outside it, as in the niche of a penetrating ulcer. 

When these localized malignant ulcers occur in the prepylonc 
region, they are much more easily reoignized in ike radiograph, 
though they still present recognitional difficulties at operation. The 
following case-record exemplifies this type of chronic prep} lone 
malignant ulcer : — 

A man, aged 50, developed moderately sexere epigastric pain, began to 
vomit in relation to food, and to become constipated. In a fortnight he 
had lost about 10 lb. in weight. He ga\e a' history that he had had, for 
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three or four jears, «hat he called “an indigestion pain”. Examination 
revealed a slight tenderness abo\e and to the left of the umbilicus. No 
mass could be felt. 

X ra>s showed that the prepyloric part of the stomach did not distend 
normally and that no peristaltic waves passed through this area. iVo 
definite ulcer crater could be demonstrated. Ftg. 143 is a radiograph of the 
case. 

At operation a large ulcer, which at first sight appeared to be innocent, 
was found in the prepylonc part of the stomach (see Fig. 80, p. 148). 
But the hard base of the ulcer was undoubtedly malignant. A partial 
gastrectomy was performed; and a microscopical examination of the 
ulcer showed small strands of tumour cells rxlending irregularly through 
the ulcer. 

8. Carcinomatous Dyspepsia supervening upon that of Old 
Chronic Ulcer; The Onset of ‘Ulcer Carcinoma’. — A small 
percentage of cases of carcinoma of the stomach arise on the basis 
of a chronic gastric uker. In these cases the change in the type 
of the dyspepsia, caused by the advent of the carcinoma, can be 
recognized. The early recognition of this change is of practical 
importance, because the results of operative treatment in these 
cases are, in my experience, better than those of any other type of 
carcinoma. ' 

Distinct changes m the dyspeptic picture of gastric ulcer take 
place when carcinoma supervenes. As the carcinoma develops in 
the chronic ulcer, the severe painful dyspepsia which has been such 
a feature of the illness disappears. As the pam disappears, or at any 
rate becomes less severe, the ‘ deep tender spot ’ also disappears. 
Sickness and nausea, which were previously absent, now become 
continually obvious. The appetite begins to lessen. Nutritional 
disturbances begin to appear. Constipation becomes a feature. 

Definite and characteristic changes, recognizable radiologically, 
also take place in an innocent ulcer when it becomes malignant. 
The crater of the ulcer is not so well seen by X rays as previously. 
This is due to the fact that the crater fills up, and also to the fact that 
the fibrocancerous contractions round the ulcer draw the crater more 
towards the lumen of the stomach, where it is not seen so well in 
profile. 

The follow'ing case-report is a good example of the changes 
which occur in the dyspepsia of chronic gastric ulcer when carcinoma 
supervenes ; — 

A man, aged 46, stated that for twenty years he had been suffering 
from “ stomach trouble ” : from bad pam and vomiting after food. 

Two years ago the features of his illness began to change, and during 
the last six months they had completely altered. He began to lose weight. 
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and in the last two months had lost one stone. His pain after meals became 
much less, and came on much later after a meal. He started to vomit 
many hours after food, obtaining great relief after doing so. He became 
ill-looking and of cachectic appearance. On examination no tumour could 
be felt. 

At operation, cardnoma of the pjlonc part of the stomach, which had 
developed m a chronic ulcer, was found. A partial gastrectomy was 
performed. Thirteen years later this man n-as still alne— an example of 
the operability of this type of carcinoma. Fig. 144 is an operation sketch 
of the stomach in this case. 



Fig 144 -Operation sketch sboning the coniractuxi and dunpliag ot the base, 
a few « a\> fine wrinkles, and a peritoneal pla<4ue of mflltration The tissue near 
the edge appeared quite bealifa), and there was no (edema. 

9. The Dyspepsia of Carcinomatous Pyloric Obstruction. — 
Carcinoma involdng the pylorus is generally of a scirrhous nature. 
The cancer cell grous slowly, or perhaps the tissue resistance of 
the body is high, with the result that there is much fibrous tissue 
reaction. The cancer therefore develops slowly, and hence does not 
fungate or ulcerate. Thus its course usually extends o%er two to 
three years, and its sj mptoms are due more to a mechanical obstruc- 
tion of the pylorus than to any toxic elferts of the growth itself. 

The obstruction which it causes comes on slmcly, and therefore 
gives rise to a painless dyspepsia, in which nausea and vomiting are 
distinctive features. The nausea comes on characteristically immedi- 
ately after meals, and is probably due to a gastritis resulting from 
the mechanical obstruction. The stomach becomes hypertrophied 
and greatly dilated, and ‘ obstnicdve aomlting’, associated nith 
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exacerbations of nausea, occurs at a considerable interval after 
meals and gives great relief. In these cases of gross dilatation of 
the stomach there is never any free hydrochloric acid. 

In the following case-record of a male patient who had suffered 
from scirrhous cancer of the pylorus for four years, notice the absence 
of pain in an almost complete pyloric obstruction, with an enormously 
hypertrophied and dilated stomach, m which deep peristaltic waves 
were visible on the abdominal wall. 

A. man, aged 50, complained of flatulence, wmd, heartburn, and 
bilious attacks beginning very' definitely four years pretiously, and since 
then becoming progressnely worse. He had had a poor appetite for the 



last three years. During the last two years he began to vomit occasionally 
and to lose weight rapidly. He vomited a very large quantity at the end 
of each day. Never at any time had he had any pain after food. When 
seen he had lost 25.2 kg. (4 stone) in weight, and visible gastric peristalsis 
could he seen on his abdominal wall. Ftg. 145 is a radiograph which 
gives some idea of the great dilatation of his stomach. 

Operation revealed almost complete pylonc obstruction caused by 3 
scirrhous carcinoma, and a stomach which was enormously dilated and 
hypertrophied. 

As I have pointed out earlier (p. 165). the quiet and insidious 
onset of pyloric scirrhus may be tnimicked by a cicatrizing ulcer of 
the posterior duodenal wall, in which situation an ulcer may not 
give rise to the typical pMnful dyspepsia characteristic of a florid 
duodenal ulcer. However, a prepyloric filling defect seen by X rays 
will distinguish the pyloric carcinoma from the duodenal-ulcer or 
pyloric-ulcer scar. 
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The Dyspepsia of Prepyloric Carcmomaiom Obstruction— Whtrt 
the carcinoma is situated in the prepyJonc region, the obstructive 
symptoms are associated with a more painful djspepsia than where the 
growth IS actually situated in the pyloric ring. Probably this is due 
to the fact that the grow'th la more proliferative, and therefore more 
of a tumour and less of a scirrhous growth, so that the obstruction 
de\elops more rapidly and the tumour causes painful peristalsis. 

The following case-history e>.eraplifies these facts : — 

A man, aged 30 years {Ftg. 146), complained of indigestion, full- 
ness, belching, and discomfort followed by epigastric pain from fi\e to 



Ftg. 146— Tbepatieat berer«r(rr«d to, sbonug his jouthfulness. 

thirty minutes after food — a moderately painful filling dyspepsia. He 
suffered, too, from se\ere nausea and vomiting, which occurred some 
hours after food and at night, and which gave great relief. His bowels 
had become very constipated. His case had been diagnosed and treated 
for a considerable time as gastnc ulcer. 

Operation disclosed a carcinoma m the prepjlonc region, causing 
gross pyloric obstruction {Ftg. 147). 

Sometimes a prepyloric obstruction is caused by a papillomatous 
tj'pe of carcinoma, as shown in the following case-record (Dr. Wright- 
Smith) : — 

A patient complained that twelve months previously he had suffered 
from an attack of “gastntis”. He said he was well, however, until six 
weeks previous to admittance to hospital, when he had a second attack of 
vomiting He then began to vomit at intervals of three or four days. 
The vomit, he said, was very foul, and contained food which he had eaten 
two to three days previously. 

At operation a tumour obstructing the pylorus was found. 
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The specimen {Ftg. 148) shon-s a pedunculated papillomatous tumour, 
causing pyloric obstruction. Microscopical examination showed that the 
growth was a papillarj’ adenocarcinoma. 




Ftg. 148. — Papillary adenocarcinoma obstnictu^ the p> loots ISpecif’ien 6 9223 E, II oiler 
and Eliza Hall tnshtuU, iUlboume Hospital By courtesy of Dr. ll'righlSmitk.} 

10. Dysphagic Carcinomatous D^pepsia. — The first symptom 
of carcinoma of the stomach maybe dj'sphagia. This will, of course, 
suggest that the patient has a carcinoma of the oesophagus, when as a 
matter of fact the dysphagia is a late symptom, being due to 
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involvement of the cesophagus by a carcinoma vhich onginated in 
the upper part of the lesser curvature. The symptom of dysphagia 
may lead to a diagnosis of cardiospasm. 

Such an onset is exemplified by the following history: 

A man complained of slight djsphagia and ill-health. A carcinoma 
of the (Esophagus was suspected. An cesophagoscopic examination disclosed 
no obstruction. A diagnosis of cardiospasm was made Some months 
later an exploratory operation rexealed a carcinoma of the fundus which 
had spread to the cardiac orifice, and xxhich had therefore produced, 
in the early stages, a subjectne 
sensation of dj-sphagia, without 
anx actual obstruction being visible 
through the crsophagosixjpc 


Ftg 149 — 0/ filJingr detect Fig 150 — Lateral radJCtfraph of 

produced by carcinoioa of the lesser curia- 'silent ' carctnoma of the po«tenor wall 

ture which has extended up to tbe cardia. of the stomach Arrows show thedefect 

A points to the dilated oesophagus bio its {By courltsy of Dr A". S. Cross ) 

lower end to which (he grunch has extended 
from the stomach {Berg J 

Fig. 149, taLen from Berg,^ illustrates this tjpe of gastnc carcinoma. 
In this will be seen the filling defect of the upper part of the 
lesser cuA-ature caused by a carcinoma which has gradually extended 
up to the cardia and produced difficulty in sxvalloxving. 

II. ‘ Silent * Carcinoma : a Pernicious Anicmia Type of 
Clinical Picture.— AVTiile on the one hand a dyspepsia more or less 
painful may usher in one type of carcinoma of the stomach, on the 
other hand a progressix’e ansmia xxnth profound constitutional 
disturbance, with no dyspepsia or a dyspepsia so mild as to be 
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unremarked by the patient, may be the manifestation of another form 
of carcinoma — the fungating papillomatous type. In the absence 
of a palpable tumour, this syndrome of what we might call ‘ silent ’ 
carcinoma is very liable to be confused with that of pernicious anasmia. 
Actually I have seen many cases of so-called pernicious anemia in 
which autopsy revealed carcinoma of the body of the stomach. 

In ‘silent’ carcinoma free aad is almost always absent, but the 
achlorhydria does not help to distinguish it from a pernicious 
an®mia, because in this disease also free acid is usually absent 

The following history is that of a patient who suffered for tivelve 
months from progressive anaemia and profound ill-health. Even 
after many medical examinations, the cause of his condition had not 
been ascertained. 

A man, aged 53, had been ill for tvielve months. He complained that 
he was unable to work and was not feeling well He had lost 12 6 kg. 
(2 stone) in weight in twelve months He had a fair appetite and some full- 
ness after meals, but no pam. He had gradually become more constipated. 
He was \ery aniemic. No tumour could be felt A front-view radiograph 
show’ed no filling defect, but a lateral X-ray photograph (Ftg. 150) revealed 
a constant filling defect in the body of the stomach on the posterior wall. 

The carcinoma could not be palpated, because it was situated high, 
and on the posterior gastnc wall. 

This patient, because of his anjemia, the absence of any palpable 
tumour, and the absence of a filling defect on routine X-ray examina- 
tion, was erroneously regarded as suffering from pernicious anaemia. 
In most cases of ‘ silent ’ carcinoma, however, a tumour can be 
palpated, or a filling defect seen, when of course the diagnosis is easy. 

For some unknown reason, carcinoma anywhere in the stomach 
may be ‘silent’ for the greater part of its course. Most cases of 
carcinoma of the stomach in the vicinity of the gastric canal cause a 
more or less painful dyspepsia. Yet carcinoma in this position, which 
may appear to be similar m type to one which causes a painful 
dyspepsia, may not give rise to any symiptoms until quite late. 

Fig. 151 is a radiograph showing a carcinoma at just about the junction 
of the cardiac and pyloric parts of the stomach The carcinoma, which 
w'as of the invasive type, completely encircled the stomach, and produced 
a fair-sized tumour. Yet this patient did not complain of any discomfort, 
any filling dyspepsia, until about twelve months (I should estimate) from 
the onset of the growth. . 

Operation showed that he had a large tumour at the junction of the 
cardiac and pylonc parts of the stomach. 

Such a case as this shows how' difficult it is to dogmatize in 
regard to the type of dyspepsia cardnoma of a certain form and in 
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certain positions may produce. This patient had no symptoms 
whatever until a month before he came into hospital. Only since 
then had he complained of a fullness and discomfort immediately 
after meals— of a filling dyspepsia. 

As a rule, a ‘ silent ’ cardnoina is easily recognizable if the 
patient consults a medical man. The reason for this is that it is of 
the tumour rather than the invasive type, and this means that 



{•1$. 151 — Radiagrapli of ‘sileni’ carcinoma of the stomach in the 
FTep>l<ne region 

the patient has either a palpable tumour or a definite X-ray filling 
defect. 

The following is a case-record which shows how definite the 
signs of a ‘ silent ’ carcinoma can be : — 

A woman, aged 6i, complained that for the last siv months she had 
suffered from a mild form of dyspepsia: discomfort after meals, but no 
pain. She had, she said, attacks of hsematemesis. She gradually lost 
weight and strength and appetite. She became very constipated. On 
examination she was seen to have a veiy severe grade of anemia. A large 
mobile tumour was palpable in the left hypochondnum. The radiograph 
(Ftp. 152) shows a very definite fiUmg defect. 

At operation a large mobile tumour with a fairly well developed 
pedicle was found {Fig. i 53 )- 
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fig. ijj. — Radiograph $bot\>ng a papillomatous t>pe of ‘silent ’ carcinoma. 

A, B, and c indicate the fiJIing oefect 

IBy 0/ Drs D’ 4 r{\ anl J. 0 Sulhian ) 



Ftg. 153.— The pai’illomatoos lumoiir seen in Fig. 132. X. Pedicle. 
(By courtesy 0/ J/c. F. IFArcy) 
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12. Carcinoma in which Tumour is the Main Manifesta- 
tion. — Here is the history of a patient who consulted me because he 
could feel a big tumour in the upper part of his abdomen • — 

A man, aged 56, had been ill for two months He complained of 
a \erv slight discomfort m the epigastrium three or four hours after food 
He had come to the doctor, he 

said, because he could feel a big L"" ' " ■■■ 

lump in the upper part of his 
abdomen. He had no nausea, 

\omiting, or constipation, but he jjfe 
had lost a little weight. Fie. 154 Bf ' 




rjtiin 





155 — Radioffaph of ihe same 
ease as Fi; 154, ukeu fifteen ^ears later. 
(After a partial gastreetom) ) 


IS a radiograph of the case, from which it is obvious what a large distinct 
filling defect this patient had. 

A partial gastrectomy was performed, and the man was alwe fifteen 
jears after his operation. (F/g. 155.) 

These large papillomatous carcinomas are much less malignant 
than the flat invasive type. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE DYSPEPSIA OF CARCINOMA OF THE 
DUODENUM AND STOMACH 
{continued) 

PERICARCINOMATOUS INFLAMMATION OR ABSCESS 
An inflammation or an abscess may occur in relation to a carci- 
noma of the stomach. The tenderness which such a tumour e.\hibits 
may create the impression that it is an inflammatory tumour arising 
around an old chronic ulcer, that is, an ‘ulcer tumour’. Any 
constriction and irregularitj’ in the contour of the stomach, as seen 
by X rays, which would suggest malignancy, may be taken as the 
result of reactive changes to the widespread inflammatory' condition. 

Such a problem is seen in the follow-ing history : — 

A man aged 56 Four daj-s prcMous to being seen he took to bed 
following a setere attack of epigastric pain, which occurred at 3 aun. 
The previous day he had had a \omiting attack, but this passed ofl com- 
pletely. Three days later he felt some more epigastric pain, but it was of a 
dull nature and did not senously inconvenience him He had had no loss 
of w’eight, and his appetite had been only moderately good. 

Examination disclosed a large, movable, hard tumour in the mid- 
epigastrium imolving the abdominal wall. The tumour was very tender. 
Although the radiograph showed a filling defect, the tenderness of the 
tumour and the fact that it involved the abdominal wall suggested that it 
was an ‘ ulcer tumour ’ 

At operation a hard mass, the size of a very large orange, was found, 
which was firmly adherent to the overlying peritoneum. The mass was in the 
lesser curvature of the stomach, and was adherent to the anterior abdominal 
wall, the Iher, and the gall-bladder. After some dissection a small pocket 
of pus was found. The extensive adhesions, the pus, and the inflammatory 
appearance of the tumour gave the impression that it w as an ‘ ulcer tumour 
Howexer, the lymphatic glands in the region of the stomach were very 
large and firm, and on section showed roelastauc deposit of carcinoma. 

The condition was a carcinomatous tumour in which a perforation 
had occurred ; and around this perforation a pericarcinomatous abscess, 
surrounded by great inflammatory reaction, had developed. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF CERTAIN SYMPTOMS AND SIGNS 

Constipation. — Constipation occurs in most cases of carcinoma 
of the stomach ; but in some more than others, and particularly in 
carcinoma of the pylorus, in W'hich it has a sudden onset and gets 
progressivelv worse. The constipation is probably due to a lesser 
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intake of fluid as a result of the nausea and vomiting. When it occurs 
in a previously unconstipated patient, and is progressive in spite of 
treatment, it is a most significant sign of carcinoma of the stomach. 

Hamatemesis. — Hasmatemesis is generally a late sign of malignant 
disease of the stomach, and if it is due to this disease some other 
tangible evidence will be present, such as a characteristic dyspepsia 
or a tumour. It has been my experience that a sudden and profuse 
symptomless htematemesis in an old man is usually due to a non- 
malignant rather than a malignant cause. Hsmatemesis resulting 
from malignant stomach is generally small and frequent. 

Epigastric Rigidity. — Epigastric rigidity may be the only local 
sign, and it may be present before a tumour is manifest. This 
rigidity, however, may denote an involvement of the parietal peri- 
toneum and inoperability. A general epigastric rigidity may be the 
only sign of carcinoma of the stomach. A patient came to see me 
because he was losing weight and not able to work On examination 
It uas found that he had a marked generalized rigidity in the upper 
part of his abdomen. Operation revealed a carcinoma of the stomach 
with a general peritoneal spread. 

Tumour. — The absence of tumour does not exclude a diagnosis 
of carcinoma. Tumour may be absent: (a) in early scirrhus of the 
pylorus ; (i) in those cases of invasive carcinoma where no tumour 
forms ; (c) when the growth is impalpable on account of being situated 
high in the stomach, and therefore under the ribs ; or (d) when it 
is situated in the posterior gastric wall— I have seen a tumour on the 
posterior wall w'hich was only palpable when the stomach was empty'. 

On the other hand, the presence of an apparently malignant 
tumour in the region of the stomach must not always be accepted 
as certain evidence of carcinoma of the stomach. The tumour may 
not be malignant — it may be an old retrogressed hydatid ; or it may 
be of an inflammatory nature — an ‘ ulcer tumour ’ ; and it may be 
indistinguishable from a malignant tumour both at clinical examination 
and at operation. 

The following case-histories record two instructne mistakes 
which show the fallacy of regarding an epigastric tumour as an 
infallible sign of a malignant stomach : — 


The first was a case of ‘ ulcer tumour A man, aged 56, * 

palpable tumour m the region of the stomach, and was operated on in the 
belief that he had a gastnc carcinoma. At operation the tumour was still 
reearded as undoubtedly malignant, and a palliative gastro-enterostomy ivas 
done The patient was told that he would die. With incredible optimsm 
he battled for a favourable opinion. Surgeons and expert X-ray specialists 
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pronounced against him, and maintained the diagnosis of malignant disease. 
Finally he came under a leading physician, who reviewed the whole history 
and X-ray findings, questioned the diagnosis of malignancy, and asked 
me to reoperate on him. I found that a proliferating chronic inflammation 
around a large penetrating ulcer of the pancreas had produced a tumour 
almost macroscopically indisUngutshable from a malignant tumour. The 
supposed malignancy was an ‘ ulcer tumour 

The second was a case of a retrogressed hydatid. It shows that a 
tumour, apparently malignant, situated in the region of the stomach, m a 
tery' emaciated and wasted patient, is not necessarily malignant. 



The patient had an epigastric tumour, large and irregular, and with the 
hard, nodular feel characteristic of a malignant tumour. She was cachectic 
and wasted, and appeared to be suffering from malignant disease of the 
stomach, X rays showed a filling defect. 

At operation the tumour was found in the left lobe of the liver and 
was lying oier the stomach. It was cien then regarded as malignant, 
until an incision disclosed an old degenerated hydatid with a cartilaginous 
wall half an inch thick (Fig 156) 

VALUE OF THE TEST-MEAL IN THE DIAGNOSIS 
OF CARCINOMA 

The value of the test-meal in making a diagnosis of carcinoma 
of the stomach is in my opinion e^ggerated. In giving an opinion 
on a case of suspected carcinoma of the stomach the results of a 
test-meal have so often misled me that I no longer take it into serious 
consideration when making a diagnosis. I have earlier shown that 
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frequently m cases of chronic gastnc ulcer complicated by secondarj 
chronic gastritis or by pyloric obstruction there is no free acid m 
the stomach. I have also pointed out that normal acid is occasionally 
found in gastric carcinoma. Furthermore, free acid is absent in many 
diseases such as pernicious anaania. I feel, therefore, that it is 
unwise to place much reliance in making a diagnosis on either its 
presence or its absence. The test-meal is houever of value in making 
a diagnosis of malignancy when it shows pathological constituents, 
such as blood, lactic acid, or shreds of tumours. 

ERRORS OF DIAGNOSIS IN ‘SILENT* CARCINOMA 

A diagnosis of ‘ silent ’ carcinoma may be erroneously made in 
the folloning conditions; (i) Carcinoma of the body of the pancreas; 
(2) A congestive condition of the stomach arising from incipient heart 
failure ; (3) Addison’s disease ; (4) Fungating carcinoma of the 
oesophagus without obstruction; (5) Cirrhosis of the liter; (6) The 
iK-health which is found in incipient diabetes. 

THE EARLY DIAGNOSIS OP CARCINOMA 

Of all the problems associated with this disease the one concerning 
its early diagnosis is the most important, for operation in early stages 
may cure, but in later stages probably only disseminates, the disease. 

An early diagnosis is not usually made, because on the one hand 
patients do not often seek relief in the early stages of the disease, 
for, as previously pointed out, the onset of cancer of the stomach 
may be ‘ silent ’ ; and because on the other hand, when they do 
come early, the surgeon or physician often fails to diagnose the 
disease through failure to recognize a dyspeptic pattern of early 
carcinoma which does not conform to the text-book types. 

The Early Symptoms of Carcinoma of the Stomach. — 

1. The onset and progression of an unexplainable loss of mental 
or physical energy. 

2. The onset and steady progression of a secondaiy’ anxmia 

3. The onset of constipation, gettmg steadily worse, and com- 
bined with dyspepsia especiaOy coming on immediately after meals — 
a filling dyspepsia. 

4. Unexplainable and progressive loss of weight, occurring over a 
short period of time, especially associated with the onset of constipation. 

5. Dyspepsia of a perhaps moderate grade of painfulness— 
the pam only slightly modified by the taking of food into the 
stomach; a dyspepsia getting progresshely worse and unamenable 
to the ordinary remedies; and a dyspepsia associated with much 
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nausea and perhaps some vomiting, with no mechanical cause (as 
sho%Yn by X rays) to account for it. 

6. A painful empt^'ing d}-spepsia which is unassociated with 
a ‘ deep tender spot ’ ; that is, pain after food without indications of 
the inflammation which a gastric ulcer should show. 

7. Epigastric rigidity without any epigastric tenderness. 

8. Vomiting of ‘ coffee grounds ’ (small quantities). 

9. Infiltrated umbilicus. TTiis may be the first noticeable sign, 
but of course it is not an early one. 

An important help towards early clinical diagnosis in gastric carci- 
noma is parallel progress of symptoms and signs — an observ'ation 
that tw'o or more symptoms or signs which could be caused by a 
gastric growth are getting progressively worse at about the same rate. 

GENERAL DISTINCTION BETtt'EEN THE DYSPEPSIA OF 
INORGANIC AND THAT OF ORGANIC DISEASE 

The following table has been drawn up to show the broad distinc- 
tions beUvecn the dyspepsia of inorganic disease (medical dyspepsia) 
and that of organic disease (surgical dyspepsia). 


Inorcasic Disease 

Orcamc DrsEvsE 

No definite onset 

A verv definite onset 

A background of ner%ous debtlii> 

A background of good nervous health 

S}inptorns (usual!) nausea and vomiting) 
immediately the stomach be^ns to fill 

Interval of tune after food free from 
svmptoms (No pam or d)spepsia 
during filling of the stomach, as in 
chrome ulcer ) SjTiiptoms of dis- 
comfort and pain only on emptying the 
stomach (from half an hour to three 
hours after taking food) 

Comparative good health 

Definvte onset of ill-health, getting 

1 progressively worse (as in the case of 
( carcinoma) 

No definite cause obvious 

1 Usually some suggestion of a cause 

Symptoms ate irregularly intermittent 

1 No intemiissions as in carcinoma of sto- 
1 mach Penodicit) as in chronic ulcer. 

May be general epigastnc h>-pcnBsthesia 
never a ' deep tender spot 1 

1 ' Deep tender spot ’ 

No sign of organic disease such as j 
haemorrhage. 

Signs of organic disease as shown by 
hsmonhage or occult blood 

No direct relation to errors »n diet , 
Origin traceable to nervous or 1 
emotional causes. 

A definite relation to dietetic errors 

1 or to particular articles of food. 

A.T. 

j6 
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Section II 

THE CONSULTATIVE, RADIOGRAPHIC. AND 
GASTROSCOPIC DIAGNOSIS OF SURGICAL DYSPEPSIA 


CHAPTER XXVI 
RADIO-SURGICAL DIAGNOSIS 
INTERPRETATION OF X-RAY FILMS IN DISEASE 
OF SURGICAL NATURE 

The culminating point m the diagnosis of a case of surgical dyspepsia 
is the X-ray examination. 

In most cases, where such examination is carried out by an 
expert radiologist, definite and reliable Information is obtained. 
Occasionally, however, this form of examination loses some of its 
diagnostic value and its usefulness because the clinical diagnosis is 
not used to focus the radiologist’s examination, because clinical 
symptoms and signs are not balanced against radiographic signs, 
and because frequently the whole responsibility for a diagnosis is 
placed on the radiologist. The X-ray examination, too, may not 
attain its full value because it may concern an equivocal tj’pe of 
gastric lesion — for instance, an obscure case of gastric carcinoma — 
and w'hen such a lesion is considered without the aid of the physician 
and the surgeon it may elude the diagnostic skill of the best of 
radiologists. 

There is also, as far as the surgeon is concerned, another problem 
in connexion with X-ray examination, and therefore a reason why 
the surgeon should have a knowledge of X-ray criteria It is that 
nowadaj^s there are many medical men who, without proper training, 
“do their own X-ray work”. These X-ray workers make verj’ 
definite but frequently very erroneous diagnoses ; consequently the 
surgeon must be in a position to check their accuracy. 

The actual taking of X-ray photographs of diseased tissue has 
now become, not so much the prxw'ince of the medical man, as that 
of the trained technician, who, thanks to X-ray designers, is able 
to make apparent the greatest detail, not only of the hard bony 
structures of the body, but also of the soft tissues. 
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To help in this respect, not only has the designer perfected 
apparatus for the exact reproduction of pathological conditions of 
the stomach, but also he has perfected a technique (tomography) 
whereby photographs can be made of the various planes of the body 
with the greatest sharpness, so that the exact structure of the solid 
body can be worked out 
by taking a series of these 
plane -pictures at various 
depths {Schicht-aufnahmen 
or layer-photographs) and 
superimposing the radio- 
graphs thus obtained. In 
this way cavities hidden in 
the middle of soft tissues, 
filling defects in the middle 
of the stomach, cavities in 
the lung, and alterations in 
the density of tissues m the 
middle of the body can be 
accurately worked out. 

The interpretation of 
the X-ray plate, however, 
requires the whole concen- 
tration of the radiologist; 
and in the diagnosis of 
surgical disease it should be 
made by a surgeon with a 
clinical knowledge of the 
case under discussion. 

Exact and painstaking 
interpretation of the X-ray 
plate has become one of the 13/ — X-ray projection apparatus, 

most important investiga- 
tions in regard to surgical disease and its early recognition; and 
in big surgical climes, one member may be allotted this special 
duty. 

The interpretation of the radiographic observations of surgical 
disease requires the following: (i) an interpreter nho is surgically 
trained and who is a member of the surgical clinic ; (2) a projection 
apparatus, which throws on to a screen a picture of lantern-slide 
size, capable of being examined in consultation between radiologist, 
surgeon, physician, and others; (3) a viewing-box apparatus provided 
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with specially designed lights to show up the details in X-ray pictures, 
and with a flexible arm carrying a large microscopic adjustment for 
the examination of fine detail; and (4) a simple device which can 
be continually used by the surgeon himself for vie\Mng pictures 
plastically, 1 e , stereoscopicalJy. 

The X-ray Projection Apparatus. — An X-ray projection 
apparatus is especially useful in hospital work, where radiographs 
should be simultaneously viewed not only by the specialists con- 
cerned in making the diagnosis, but also by the students whom they 
are teaching. The use of such an apparatus constitutes an advance 
in ‘team’ X-ray diagnosis of alimentary lesions. It is illustrated in 
IS 7 - 

The Stereoscopic ‘ Binobel *. — A simple device, enabling X-ray 
pictures taken with the correct displacement of the X-ray tube to 
be viewed stereoscopically on 
the ordinary X-ray viewing- 
box, is the Stereo-Binokel, 
illustrated in Fig. 158. Not 
only does this handy instru- 
ment — ^it IS similar in use to 
a field-glass — enable the sur- 
geon to view most of his 
radiographs stereoscopically 
without the use of complicated 
Fig 138. — The Stereo Binokei. and Space-taking apparatus, 

but it also enables several 
consultants to v^e^v X-ray pictures stereoscopically at the same time, 
thus permitting a stereoscopic consultation. 

Consultative Diagnosis. — In order to get the full value of the 
X-ray examination of surgical dyspepsia, and to help the radiologist 
in his own X-ray difficulties, the X-ray diagnosis is discussed in the 
following chapters as a hypothetical consultation in front of the X-ray 
screen beUveen the surgeon, the physiaan, and the radiologist; and 
discussed more from the point of view of the surgeon than that of 
eirher the physician or the radiologist. 

The Surgeon's Point of View. — In the X-ray examination of 
the stomach, the surgeon will have two objectives in his mind : — 

His first objective Avill be to help the radiologist to discover any 
surgical lesion. He will use knenviedge which he has obtained in his 
clinical examination: (a) to focus the radiologist's attention on 
particular regions where he thinks disease may be present ; (i) to 
remind the radiologist that there are certain lesions which are likely 
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to be present; (c) to discuss with the radiologist the question of the 
compatibility of the X-ray signs with the clinical findings. 

His second objective will be to apply his surgically trained mind 
to study on the X-ray screen any surgical lesion which has been 
discovered, with a view {a) to seemg whether it is amenable to surgical 
treatment ; (6) to planning what surgery it may require. 

Preliminary (Esophageal Investigation. — Before any X-ray 
examination of the stomach is made, it is wise to be sure that the 



barium-filled oesophagus is carefully viewed. It is not sufficient that 
no obstruction is obvious — it is necessary to see if there is any 
alteiation m the contous of the eesophagos. The reason for this 
is that cases of painless dyspepsia, clinically significant of ‘ silent ’ 
carcinoma of the stomach, are sometimes caused by a fungating 
ulcerating carcinoma or sarcoma of the oesophagus. This type of 
carcinoma does not produce obstruction, but can be detected if the 
contour of the filled oesophagus is carefully observed. 

The following oase-record gives an example of such a case : — 

A patient had all the symptoms of malignant stomach. The report of 
the X-ray examination of oesophagus and stomach was negative. Explora- 
tory operation revealed a normal stomach, but a fine cirrhosis of the liver 
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was present, which \\as thought to b« the cause of his trouble Some 
months later he complained of difficulty m swallouing. (Esophagoscopj 
was earned out, and an ulcerating sarcoma of the cesophagus was found 

Mild degrees of cardiospasm give rise to a painless d)'spepsia, 
and are occasionally missed by the radiologist. Sometimes, however, 
he may be misled by the clinician, ttho may misdiagnose a dyspepsia 
caused by a cardiospasm. The following is an example : — 

Fig 159 is a radiograph of a cardiospasm in a patient who complained 
of a mild dyspepsia, and who was ultimately sent for a gastric X-ray 
examination in the belief that her dyspepsia was of gastric origin This 
patient said that when she started to take food she “xomited” at once. 
She had not lost weight. When a meal ^Tas finished she had no more 
sickness. 

In this case an tcsophageal trouble was not clinically suspected, but 
the radiographer in the routine examination discovered a cardiospasm. 

The Radio-clinical Classification of ^Surgical* Dyspepsia.— 
Generally speaking, dyspepsias which are of interest to the surgeon 
will fall into one of the following groups: — 

Group 1. — Painless dyspepsia tcithoui a 'deep tender spot' and 
tcithout constitutional disturbance. Clinical diagnosis : Functional 
dyspepsia. 

Group 2. — Painless dyspepsia tathout a ‘deep tender spot’ but 
with constitutional disturbance. Clinical diagnosis • Carcinoma of the 
stomach. 

Group 3. — Painless dyspepsia tcilh a history of recurring heema- 
iemesis. Clinical diagnosis . (a) ‘ Silent ’ carcinoma ; (fi) Acute 

ulcer or (c) Acute ulcer on the scar of a healed ulcer ; and (d) 
Enlarged spleen— first stage of splenic ansmia. 

Group 4. — Painful dyspepsia tath a ‘ deep tender spot '. Clinical 
diagnosis : (a) Chronic gastric ulcer ; (h) Chronic duodenal ulcer ; 
(c) Reflex dyspepsia (appendix, gall-bladder, etc.); (d) Gastritis 

Group 5. — Painful dyspepsia tcithout a ‘deep tender spot'. 
Clinical diagnosis : {a) AQ’pical chronic peptic ulcer (ulcer of the 
posterior wall of the stomach or duodenum) ; (6) Gastric malignancj’. 

Scheme of the Djsco5SjaD. — ^These vanous dyspeptic groups 
will be discussed in the chapters which follow. Thus the next 
chapter in this section (Chapter XXVII) will be concerned with 
the radio-surgical problems of the diagnosis of dyspepsia in «rly 
obscure forms of malignancy which may be confused with functional 
dyspepsia, or with the dyspepsia of the less-known forms of gastric 
inflLmatory disease; Chapter XXVlll will deal with radio-surgical 
diagnostic problems in definitely established inflammatory' disease; 
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Chapter XXIX will discuss difficulties in diagnosis of dyspepsias 
which are of malignant or supposedly malignant origin, and which 
are best clarified by consultation ; Chapter XXX discusses the 
attitude of the surgeon tmvards the radiological evidence in its 
bearing on the problem of operation; while Chapter XXXI will 
deal with a consultation in the case of a hsmatemesis. The final 
chapter in this section, Chapter XXXII, is devoted to the subject of 
gastroscopy. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

RADIO-SURGICAL PROBLEMS IN THE DIAGNOSIS OF 
OBSCURE TYPES OF PAINLESS DYSPEPSIA 
Group I.— PAINLESS DYSPEPSIA WITHOUT A ‘DEEP TENDER 

SPOT’ AND \VITHOUT CONSTITUTIONAL DISTURBANCE 

In the case of painless dyspepsia without constitutional disturbance 
and without a ‘deep tender spot’ the clinical diagnosis tvill as a 
rule be functional dyspepsia. If in such a case the usual routine 
X-ray examination reveals no sign of gastric disease, in the ordinary 
course of events a diagnosis of functional dyspepsia would be made. 
Such a diagnosis, however, may not be correct, for sometimes early 
stages of carcinoma of an obscure type may be present, and without 
special attention being paid to them may be missed. 

The surgeon should therefore put three questions to the radio- 
logist in regard to three phases of malignant disease which in their 
early stages may not at first sight be radiographically obvious, and 
which in this stage may not give rise to any constitutional disturbance 
The three questions are : — 

1. Are the symptoms caused by an early 'silent' carcinoma oj 
the stomach, giving no evidence of constitutional disturbance because 
It is too early, and giving no very obvious radiological sign because 
it is situated on the posterior gastric wall, or high m the fundus of 
the stomach ? 

2. Are the symptoms an indication of the presence of an early 
stage of a localized invasive carcinoma — linitis plastica — a condition 
which gives mildly painless dyspeptic symptoms, affects the general 
health but slightly, and affords very little X-ray evidence of its presence. 

3. Are the symptoms those of a \er}' chronic carcinomatous ulcer 
of the fundus of the stomach — an ulcer which may gi%e rise to an 
almost painless dyspeptic pattern, and which may be most difficult 
to detect radiographically ? 

The discussion in regard to these phases of gastric carcinoma 
will be as follows : — 

I. ‘ Silent ’ Carcinoma of the Stomach. — A papillomatous 
tumour of the posterior gastnc wall is usually ‘ silent ’. Such a 
tumour may also be impalpable, especially when the stomach is full; 
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Fig 160 — Sharp prep>lonc delormitv caused bv an in\3si\e carcinoma 
m pr<p%Iori< region 



Ftg, 161 — 'Plaque ol in%asi\e carcinoma «•/ the posterior wall 0/ the stomach 
eighteen months after its onset Tbe arrows A and a point to the position of the 
deformity. In its earlv stages this growth did not gise rise to a defomiation of 
contour which could be radjographicall) recognized. {Bi caurUsy 0/ Pr. John 
0 'S«//itan 1 
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and because it is on the postenor wall it is liable to be overlooked b) 
the radiologist. 

These carcinomatous tumours of the postenor «all of the 
stomach can best be demonstrated by a lateral radiograph. Fig 150 
(p. 232) shows a lateral radiograph of a patient’s stomach m 
which IS seen the filling defect of a carcinomatous tumour of the 
postenor wall. This tumour gave ver^’ little evidence of its 
presence in an antero- 
posterior radiograph. 

Carcinomatous tumours 
in the fundus, in the vicinity 
of the air bubble, are usually 
‘ silent and are difficult to 
detect radiographically ; but a 
painstaking examination in the 
reverse Trendelenburg posi- 
tion will usually demonstrate 
a carcinoma in this situation. 

However, no difficulty as 
a rule arises in the radio- 
logical diagnosis of a carci- 
noma of the ' silent ’ type, 
for it is usually of the 
papillomatous rather than the 
ini-asive type, and therefore 
gives a filling defect which 
is easily demonstrable. 

2. Localized Invasive 
Carcinoma (Linitis Plastica). 
— Highly invasive carcinoma in its early stages causes only a mildly 
painful or a painless d}’spcpsia. It is also a local pJaque-Iike gastric 
malignancy — an entirely invasive inalignancj' — which, for many 
reasons, may easily be missed by the radiologist. For one reason, 
the deformity which it causes is not great ; for another, he may not 
be on the look-out for this type of malignancy; and for a third, 
if it is on the posterior wall, the ^ght sharp-edged deformity’ of the 
stomach which it may cause can be easiJ}' overlooked. 

Figs. 160-163 are four radiographs of the stomach showing 
various grades of local sharp-edged deformations indicative of local 
invasive carcinoma (linitis plastica). The early stage of this condition 
IS difficult to detect, not alone radiographically, but also clinically ; 
for it causes very little if any dyspepsia. 



Fti. xS:.— Gross delormiiy on Che tireattr 
eurvaturr in a natimt nlio appeared quite 
bealtli^. This defornity was caused b) an 
escensite focal Iimcis plastica begmaiag; m tfie 
fundus of the ssuioacb Arrows point to the 
extent of the deformity. In its early suses, 
eighteen months prextrius to this radio^aph 
being taken, it nas difficult to itcognue anv 
deformity. 
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Fig 1 64. — Radiograph of plaque>b^ maliKnanC ctmdition of the posterior waif — 
a localized linitis plastica. 
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Ftg. 164 shows a radiograph of a stomach in which a localized 
linitis plastica of the posterior wall developed. The X-ray picture 
shows only a slight and easily overlooked deformation (indicated by 
arrows) caused by the plaque-like invasion of the posterior wall. The 
patient was aged 39, and suffered from a painless dyspepsia that was 
mild, but clinically recognizable as due to a malignanc)’. She bad 
practically no constitutional disturbance. Her condition went un- 
recognized (radiographicallj) for fifteen months. 

3. Chronic Carcinomatous Ulcer of the Fundus.— Another 
rare form of malignancy which causes an almost painless dyspepsia 
is a somewhat unusual type of chronic carcinomatous ulcer of the 
fundus of the stomach. Macroscopically the contour and excavation 
of this carcinomatous ulcer are so like those of innocent chronic ulcer 
that It IS difficult to distinguish between the wo conditions. The 
carcinomatous ulcer, however, does not show a true ulcer X-ray niche ; 
and thus it is radiographically difficult to detect by X-ray examination. 
A radiograph of the barium-filled stomach in which such an ulcer was 
present is shown in Fig. 83 (p. 150). Very little evidence of the ulcer 
is seen. Fig. 142 (p. 226) is the mucous-membrane relief of the same 
stomach, and even in this the carcinomatous ulcer is not \ery obtious. 
However, after the ulcer had been seen at operation, its position on 
the radiograph could be picked out. Fig. 81 (p. 149) is a sketch of 
the growth made at the operation. 

HavTng excluded the three surgical conditions mentioned above 
— ‘ stlent ’ carcinoma, heal invasize coranoma, and carctnomaious ulcer 
of the fundus — any further questions with regard to the X-ray diagnosis 
in this form of painless or mildly painful d3-spepsia will not concern 
the surgeon but the physician. The condition will probably be some 
form of functional dyspepsia. 

Group 2.— PAINLESS DYSPEPSIA WITHOUT A ‘DEEP TENDER 
SPOT’ BUT WITH CO.NSTITUTIONAL DISTURBAN'CE 

In this group, in which a painless dyspepsia is associated with 
a distinctly obvious constitutional disturbance, the radiographer will 
as a ni/e dfscon-er the usual t^pe of cardnonja of the stomach. 

If, however, his routine examination is negati%e, then a further 
search must be made for obscure forms of malignant disease. The 
types of carcinoma mentioned under Group i must be put forward 

by the surgeon to stimulate further investigation. 

If there is nothing to be found in the stomach, the physiaan's 
help should be enlisted with a view to finding a cause for the constitu- 
tional disturbance. With his clinical hdp in regard to the symptoms. 
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early tuberculosis of the lung, renal or cardlo-renal disease, or some 
other condition may be found to be the cause of the dyspepsia and the 
constitutional disturbance. 

Group 3.— PAINLESS DYSPEPSIA WITH RECURRING 
H£MATEMES1S 

In the case of painless dyspepsia with recurring h$matemesis 
where the routine X-ray examination may reveal no pathological 
condition, the surgeon must ask the radiographer to make a special 
examination to exclude these diseased states; (t) 'Silent' carcinoma\ 
{2) Acute ulcer — although this may be invisible ; (3) Acute ulcer on 
the scar of a healed ulcer ; and (4) Etdarged spleen, which can be 
radiographically recognized. 

x. 'Silent* Carcmoma* — This has already been discussed abos'e 
{Group 1 ). 

2. Acute Ulcer. — It may not be possible to demonstrate a niche 
in the case of an acute ulcer. If it is suspected, the possibility 
of its arising from a focal infection, such as from a chronic appendi- 
citis or a cholecj'stitis, must not be forgotten. These conditions, 
which are radiographically detectable and which require surgical 
treatment, should be sought for by subsequent X-ray examination. 

3. Acute Ulcer Arising on the Scar of a Healed Ulcer. — In 
such a case some evidence of the old ulcer may be visible on the X-ray 
screen. The surgeon may be able to volunteer tlie information that 
the patient has a history of a painful chronic ulcer in the past. 

4. Enlarged Spleen. — An enlarged spleen, very often the cause 
of a hjematemesis with a mild dyspeptic complex, is often missed at 
X-ray examination, for the simple reason that it is not thought of 
and not looked for. If found it vTOuld indicate the possibility of a 
splenic ansmia, which may cause a hxmatemesis associated with 
painless dyspepsia. 
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RADIO-SURGICAL PROBLEMS IN THE DIAGNOSIS OF 
DEFINITE INFLAMMATORY DISEASE 
Croup 4.— PAINFUL DYSPEPSIA WITH A ‘ DEEP 
TENDER SPOT* 

In a painful dyspepsia of this type, the surgeon will direct the 
radiographer’s attention to the condition which, judging from his 
clinical observations, he thinks may be the cause of the patient’s 
suffering. His opinion will be that the differential diagnosis lies 
beU^een the following conditions: (1) Chronic gastric ulcer (gastric 
‘ deep tender spot ’) ; (2) Chronic duodenal ulcer (duodenal ‘ deep 
tender spot ’) ; (3) Rejlex dyspepsia (extragastrJc ‘ deep tender spot 
such as is caused by disease of the gall-bladder, appendix, colon, or 
chronic intestinal obstruction ; and (4) Gastritis or intrinsic neuro- 
muscular disorder (diffuse gastric ‘ deep tender spot ’). 

The surgeon should accurately localiae any ' deep tender spot 
and even mark its situation on the abdominal wall. The radiologist 
then usually proceeds to make a mucous-membrane relief fay using 
a barium wash, and he follows this up with an ordinary’ barium filling. 

The radio-surgical problems may then be considered in the 
following order : 

1. Chronic Gastric Ulcer. — -Chronic gastric ulcer with a definite 
tender point usually shows plainly on the screen as a niche. The 
tender point is nearly always situated oter the Magenslrasse. 

From the surgeon’s point of view, an ulcer chronic enough to 
require surgical treatment should alnaj'S be plainly visible, for the 
effects of its chronic fibrotic contraction and the niche of its crater 
will be obvious. 

There are, however, two types of chronic ulcer which do not 
show on the X-ray screen, though they require surgical treat- 
ment. They are chronic ulcer of the posterior gastric wall, and 
chronic ulcer of the posterior duodenal wall. These ulcers are not 
always radiographically obvious, and must be searched for ; other- 
wise they occasionally escape obser\Tition. Moreover, they do not 
as a rule show a ‘ deep tender spot They can best be demon- 
strated by lateral examination and speaal X-ray methods. 
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The Pathology of the Chronic Ulcer . — If a chronic ulcer is found 
the surgeon must take advantage of the X-ray screen to study the 
living pathology of such an ulcer. He must study its situation, its 
degree of penetration, its chronicity, the extent of any complications 
found associated with it such as pyloric stenosis. As a result of 
this study, he must assess its amenability to medical treatment, or 
visualize any surgical treatment that he may think necessary. 

The surgeon must also seek for any evidence of a causal focal 
infection. Such evidence may have to be elicited at a later X-ray 



examination ; for the appendix or the gall-bladder may have to be 
visualized by special X-ray methods in order to determine the signifi- 
cance of the location of a ‘ deep tender spot’. 

Where the ulcer is very chronic, where it has penetrated the 
gastric or duodenal wall, where organic complications are associated 
with it, and where there has been a contributory cause such as 
chronic appendicitis or chronic cholecystitis — a cause which is still 
present — the surgeon’s advice will be that the patient should be treated 
surgically. 

Thus, in regard to the relative merits of surgical or medical 
treatment of the chronic ulcer viewed on the screen, a discussion 
will take place between the surgeon and the physician, with the living 
pathology represented by its X-ray shadows in front of them. And 
thus it not uncommonly happens that the surgeon will be able to 
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find out more about the patient’s condition from a study of the X-ray 
appearance than he w!l at the actual operation. 

The CharactertsUc X-n^ Appearance of Chrome Ulcer of the 
Lesser Curve.— The cbaracterisDc features in a radiograph of a chronic 
ulcer are shown in Fig. 165, a diagram adapted from Forssell, which 
shows the morphological changes to be evpected in a chronic pene- 
trating ulcer of the lesser curvature when it is viewed on the X-ray 



FiS 166 — Chronic p«ne(ratios ulerr of the Fi^ 167— Chronic penetraiiuit 

legset cunature with hour gilass SMtm ulcno(tb»l«ss«curvaturc— anu!c«r 

(By courtesy of Dr H tf. ffnlrtt) fchich requires surmcalir^atmeiit 

{B} courtesy of Or H '/ Bncleft) 

screen. Figs. 166 and 167 are radiographs which show deep pene- 
trating ulcers of the lesser curvature associated with considerable 
hour-glass contraction, and ulcers which are so chronic that surgical 
interference is indicated. 

Superficial Gastric Ulcer. — In cases where the ulcer is definitely 
to be seen as a niche, no doubt will arise in regard to the diagnosis, 
and the ‘ deep tender spot ’ of course will be a secondary considera- 
tion. Where, however, no definite niche, or only 2 doubtful one, is 
to be seen, but where a ‘ deep tender Spot ’ is found, and the patient 
has the typical symptoms of chronic peptic ulcer, then a good deal 
of reliance may have to be placed on the exact situation of the ‘ deep 
tender spot’. Here the surgeon can help. If he can actually assign 
this ‘deep tender spot’ to xhe'Mi^enslrasse, the area in which we 
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know gastric ulcers occur, then this observation is strong presumptive 
evidence that a gastric ulcer is present but that it has not penetrated 
deeply enough to show a definite niche. 

This type of superficial ulcer, houever, would not require 
surgical treatment, and the surgeon would naturally suggest that 
its treatment should be handed over to the physician. 

Florid Ulcer on the Scar of a Healed Ulcer. — As a rule, an ulcer 
which has not penetrated the ^stric wait — that is, an ulcer which is 
only superficial — is better treated medicallj'. But a subacute or 
chronic ulcer which has formed on the scar of a healed ulcer, although 
it does not penetrate, may require surgical treatment, for this type of 
ulcer is likely to produce not only serious but also constantly recurring 
hsematemeses. 

In these circumstances the surgeon may be able to help in the 
recognition of such an ulcer, for the clinical history which he can 
bring forward may assist in its detection. He may be able to adduce 
ewdence that although at the time of the examination the patient 
complained of only a painless dyspepsia, he or she had a previous 
historj’ of a painful dyspepsia. Such history would be evidence of 
the previous e.xistence of a chronic ulcer. In the case of such a 
suspicion, the radiologist may find some X-ray evidence of a previous 
chronic ulcer, such as distortion of the gastric wall as a result of scar 
formation, hour-glass contraction, or deformity of the duodenal wall, 

Ulcer as a Cause of Hamatemesis or Melana. — ^After a patient has 
recovered from a hiematemesis, an X-ray e.xamination is usually 
made in order to find out if the bleeding has been caused by an ulcer 
which can be surgically remedied. 

A chronic ulcer will of course be ob'ious; whereas an acute 
ulcer will leave no X-ray evidence of its presence. 

An acute ulcer which fonns on a chronic ulcer scar will give 
some X-ray indication of the presence of the scar which followed the 
healing of the ulcer — indications such as have just been desenbed. 
The importance of recognizing the formation of subacute or chronic 
ulcer on the scar of a healed ulcer is important, for this ty-pe of 
bleeding ulcer often requires surgical treatment. Bleeding from such 
an ulcer is usually classified under the painless hsmatemeses, and 
therefore among those hiematemeses which are treated medically ; 
but the question of treating such bleeding in its early stage by partial 
gastrectomy should alwaj's be considered. 

The Nature of an Hour-glass Contraction. — In connexion with 
the diagnosis of chronic peptic ulcer, the question of the nature of an 
hour-glass contraction will frequently come up for discussion. Is 
A.T. 17 
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an hour-glass contraction the result of the fibrosis and the muscular 
spasm which usually accompany innocent gastric ulcer? Or is it due 
to a malignant infiltration of the circularly running lymphatic vessels, 
and the consequent contraction ? 

The isthmus of an innocent hour-glass contraction found associ- 
ated u ith chronic ulcer is alwnys eccentric, that is, it is situated on 
the lesser curv’e. Further, unlike hour-glass contraction which is 



Fig. 16S.— Hour gtasi spasm m a siomacb nilbout an ulcer Note positioa of isthmus 
close to the lesser curvature, and the sharp outline of tbe hour-jiass 

caused by carcinoma, the edges of its barium shadow are sharp and 
homogeneous in their denseness (as in Ftg. 168). 

The isthmus of an hour-glass contraction caused by carcinoma 
is nearly always central. Its edges are not sharp, and the barium 
shadow in the vicinity of the isthmus is not homogeneous in its 
denseness. Further, any indentation of the lesser curve side of the 
isthmus towards the lumen and away' from the normal line of the 
lesser curve of the stomach, as shown in Fig. 169, is always suggestive 
of malignancy'. 

However, a chronic innocent ulcer of the posterior gastric wall 
may also give rise to an hour-glass with a central isthmus. Such an 
ulcer is seen in F:g. 76 (p. 138), a radiograph showing an hour-glass 
which resulted from an ulcer of the posterior wall. But in this case 
the isthmus has sharp edges and a uniformly dense barium shadow 
to the actual edges of the isthmus. 
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The absence of a ' deep tender spot ’ is also indicative of an 
hour-glass of malignant origin. The presence of a ‘ deep tender 
spot ’ in an hour-glass contraction suggests ulcer as its cause, for such 
an hour-glass generally retains some inflammatory characteristics 
because the ulcer which has caused it is usually not completely healed. 
It should be remembered, however, that an hour-glass contraction 



Fig i6g — Radiograpb sbouingan hour.gtass contraction caused by carcinoma 
Tbe central situation of the istbmus is seen, and the arroits point to Uie slight 
irregularities in density of its edges. 

resulting from an ulcer of the posterior wall may have no ‘ deep 
tender spot 

Assodation of Pyloric Stenosis tctih Chronic Gastnc Ulcer . — 
Another radio-surgical problem in relation to the pathology of chronic 
gastric ulcer is whether there is evidence of an associated mechanical 
pyloric obstruction. Any high-grade organic pyloric stenosis is always 
obvious, but minor grades may be missed, and it is these grades 
which, when found in association with a chronic gastric ulcer, turn 
the scale in favour of its surgical treatment. They are often missed, 
because some radiologists rely on a sit-hour observation of the 
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emptying time, and are satisfied, if the stomach empties in six hours, 
that there is no pyloric stenosis. A six-hour emptying time in the 
presence of a strongly hypertrophied gastric muscle and powerful 
peristaltic waves is indicative of a moderate grade of organic pyloric 
obstruction and invites surgical attention. On the other hand a 
six-hour emptying time in association with a hypotonic gastric muscle 
would not be significant of any obstruction, and would not be of 
any surgical import. Therefore in assessing the permeability of the 
pylorus, the emptying power of the gastric muscle should be balanced 
against the emptying time of the stomach. 

2. Chronic Duodenal , Dicer. — As_a rule, in well-established 
duodenal ulcers in the usual position on the antero-lateral wall the 
‘ deep tender spot ’ is very definitely over the duodenum. Further- 
more it corresponds with a niche which can be demonstrated. Such 
an ulcer presents no radio-surgical problem ; the surgeon can study 
its pathologj’ in regard to chronicily and to the presence of compli- 
cations, and can then decide whether it should be treated medically 
or surgically. 

A well established definite ulcer of the antero-lateral duodenal 
wall gives rise either to a niche, or to deformity of the duodenal 
bulb, or to both. Fig. 170 (Cordiner and Calthrop^) shows a 
series of radiographs with illustrative diagrams of duodenal deformity 
with niche seen en jace and in profile. The niche is seen as a 
marginal fleck or as a dense spot within the barium shadow, which 
must be demonstrated as a rule by graduated pressure over the bulb 
(‘ dosed compression ’). 

Radiographs made in the usual way may show a normal bulb 
which conceals a duodenal ulcer niche. 

In Fig. 171 is seen a radiograph made in the ordinary way 
(without compression) of the duodenum of a patient who had the 
clinical symptoms of duodenal ulcer, but no X-ray sign of the condition. 
Operation revealed a duodenal ulcer. 

In the great majority of cases of duodenal ulcer it is possible to 
demonstrate a niche in association with deformity of the duodenal 
bulb. Deformity of the duodenal bulb is due to scar contraction, 
to spasm of the muscularis mucoss, or to both. To be diagnostic 
of duodenal ulcer it must be persistent in position and contour. 
Deformity of the duodenal bulb, ho\rever, is not pathognomonic of 
ulcer. The demonstration of a niche is the only reliable e%’idence 
of the presence of duodenal ulcer. 

There are, however, in connexion with dyspepsia accompanied 
by a duodenal 'deep tender spot', two radio-surgical problems: 
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the problem of the ulcer of the postertor duodenal tcall, and that of 
the indefinitely demonstrable duodenal ulcer. 

Ulcer of the Posterior Duodenal IFa//.— Ulcer of the postorior 
duodenal wall is very often not seen during an X-ray examination, 
or only indefinitely seen. As a rule, too, it does not give rise to a 
definite ‘ deep tender spot It may therefore be missed 

Thus in a clinical complex suggesting a duodenal lesion— 
perhaps a painless acid type of dyspepsia with profound attacks of 
melsena — the posterior duodenal wall requires to be radiographed in 
lateral positions, with ‘ dosed compression and with the advantage 



Fis 171 — Itadiograpb of an apparently aornial duodenal cap m nhich an 
nicer was found at operation. 

of every radiographic artifice, in order to exclude the possibility of 
ulcer in this position. Ulcer in this situation is, however, dealt with 
in the next chapter under Group 5, where it is discussed in regard to 
the differential diagnosis of gastric carcinoma. 

Indefinitely Demonstrable Duodenal Ulcer . — In the case of the 
indefinitely demonstrable ulcer of the duodenum, the problem w’hich 
confronts the consultants is that the patient has a painful dyspepsia 
of the duodenal ulcer type, a ‘ deep tender spot ’ over his duodenum, 
radiologically a deformity of his duodenal bulb, and yet he has no 
definite ulcer niche which can be demonstrated. 

Although these duodenal-ulcer-like manifestations may be due 
to a small undemonstraWe duodenal ulcer, they can be caused by 
duodenitis, which we know can mimic the symptoms of duodenal 
ulcer and cause a duodenal deformity as a result of a muscular spasm. 
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Consequently the clinical and X-ray distinction between duodenal 
ulcer and duodenitis comes up for discussion. 

Duodenitis has the same cause as duodenal ulcer, that is, high 
acidity ; and it usually gives rise to the same clinical symptoms. A 
localized ‘ deep tender spot * may be present as a result of a duodenal 
erosion which has formed on the basis of the duodenitis. Usually, 
however, a general duodenal tenderness is found. A duodenitis 
may show a pseudo-niche (Fig. 172, from Cordiner and Calthrop*), 
and even, too, a small duodenal 
ulcer. However, as far as the 
surgeon is concerned, a duodenal 
ulcer which demands surgical 
treatment should be clearly demon- 
strable by X rays. If therefore the 
radiological diagnosis is only 
‘ suspected ’ duodenal ulcer, it is 
better surgical judgement to agree 
that the physician should take over 
the treatment of such cases, except 
perhaps where the patient is suffer- 
ing from alarming attacks of 
melsna, 

Thus the problem of the 
indeiinite ulcer of the duodenum 
and the question of the presence • 
of duodenitis is not a very real 
one for the surgeon. 

3. Reflex Dyspepsia. — In a case of painful dyspepsia in \%hich 
the ‘ deep tender point ’ corresponds neither to the stomach nor to 
the duodenum, the question of the presence of a reflex dyspepsia 
arises. The clinical question must then be discussed to ascertain if 
there are manifestations of gall-bladder, appendiceal, pancreatic, 
intestinal, colonic, or renal disease. 



Fit *72 — Radiograph showing 
the delormity of the duodena] cap due 
to duodenitis A pseudo.riicbe (stiown 
by arrows) is seen m profile on the 
posienorwall X, Pylorus 

{Cordiner and Calihrop. From the 
'British Journal o) Suritry'.) 


Here again the correlation of essential points in the history' with 
essential points in the radiological findings mil probably establish 
the diagnosis. By utilizing the various X-ray methods, an attempt 
must be made to localize the gall-bladder and the appendix. The 
situation of the ‘ deep tender spot* must then be compared with the 
position of these organs. Their exact radiographic localization is 
always important, for the follouii^ reasons : I’he gall-bladder may 
be abnormally situated, and be as low as the usual level of the 
appendix, and what is regarded as an appendicitic may really be a 
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cholecystic ‘ deep tender spot On the other hand, the appendix 
may be undescended, and be situated as high as the usual le%el of the 
gall-bladder, and what is regarded as a cholecj'stic ‘ deep tender spot ’ 
may actually be due to tenderness of a highly placed, inflamed 
appendix. This information— the position of the appendix and the 
gall-bladder— IS important to the surgeon not only from a diagnostic 



Ftg 173— Diagram shoeing (b« t\-picalp<Ki(ion«o( Ibe\arious ‘deep tendsr spot*’ 

but also from an operative point of view, for it tells him where to 
place his incision and therefore how to make the operation easy. 

Fig. 173 shows the typical positions of the various ‘ deep tender 
spots ’. 

4. Gastritis or Intrinsic Neuromuscular Disorder. — If in the 
investigation of a case of painful dyspepsia with a definite ‘ deep 
tender spot or with diifuse tenderness, neither chronic gastric or 
duodena! ulcer nor reflex dyspepsia can be demonstrated, then it 
becomes a question in the discussion with the physician whether or 
not the painful dyspepsia is due to either of the following : (a) that 
form of gastritis described by some as ' ulcer gastritis and by 
Konjetzny and others as a definite entity; or (&) an intrinsic painful 
neuromuscular disorder of the stomach. 

In regard to gastritis, I am not able to say from my owm experi- 
ence that the form of gastntis described by Konjetzny occurs as 
frequently in patients in Australia as it does m Central Europe. 

I ha\e, however, seen many cases of painful dyspepsia of the gastric 
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ulcer type with rather diffuse tenderness over the stomach. These 
cases have come under notice because they have been diagnosed as 
gastric ulcer. At operation I found a gastritis but no ulcer. Some 
of these cases have come to my clinic many years later with definite 
gastric ulcer. There is therefore in my opinion a form of gastntis, 
precedent to gastric ulcer, which gives symptoms and signs like those 
of gastric ulcer. 

In regard'to intrinsic painjul neuromuscular disorder of the stomach, 
this condition may be associated with diffuse sensitiveness in the 
epigastrium. Stigmata indicating instability of the nervous system 
or a gastric diathesis of the vagal type may be found to support a 
diagnosis of the condition. However, a diagnosis of neuromuscular 
disorder is a dangerous one to make in a case of a painful dyspepsia, 
and should only be made when it ts possible to keep the patient under 
observation. Such a diagnosis may satisfy the physician’s or the 
surgeon’s conscience and prevent his continuing the investigation ; 
for it is not uncommon to find that signs of organic disease, such as 
carcinoma, too early to be obvious when the diagnosis of neuro- 
muscular disorder was made, are found at a subsequent radiological 
examination [see Chapter XXVI 1). 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

RADIO-SURGICAL PROBLEMS IS THE DIAGNOSIS OF 
DYSPEPSIA OF MALIGNANT OR SUPPOSEDLY 
MAUGNANT ORIGIN 

Group 5-— PAINFUL DYSPEPSIA ^VT^HOUT A ‘DEEP 
TENDER SPOT* 

The discussion in regard to the radio-surgical problems in the 
diagnosis of a dyspepsia of malignant or supposedly malignant origin 
will not be concerned so much with those frankly malignant mani- 
festations which as a rule are so easy to recognize by X rays. 
It will be concerned more with those forms of dyspepsia produced 
by certain forms of infiammatoiy disease which resemble the dyspeptic 
syndromes caused by malignancy, with those obscure forms of 
malignant disease the X-ray characteristics of which are not well 
recognized, and with those equivocal filling defects which constitute 
radio-surgical problems. 

Inflammatory Conditions Resembling Malicnuncy 
Of the inflammatory diseases which give a clinical dj’speptic 
picture like that of a malignant stomach, the most important are 
old penetrating ulcer of the posterior gastric wall, and old penetrating 
chronic ulcer of the posterior duodenal wall. 

Ulcer of the Posterior Gastric Wall. — In the investigation of 
a case of painful dyspepsia, in which no ‘deep tender spot can 
be felt, the natural conclusion based on clinical grounds {see p. 139 
on ‘Penetrating Ulcer’) would be that the case was one of gastric 
carcinoma. In such a case it frequently happens that a gastric 
carcinoma cannot be demonstrated. 

The surgeon may then suggest that attention should be focused 
on the posterior wall of the stomach or of the duodenum, because 
in these situations a chronic ulcer may not give rise to a deep 
tender spot’, and because it may give rise to a carcinoma-like 
syndrome which comprises a moderate grade of gastric-ulcer-Uke 
painful dyspepsia, recurrent small haeraatemeses and metenas, hjpo- 
chlorhydria, some X-ray deformation, and delay in gastric emptying. 
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In the case of such a problem attention must be concentrated 
on lateral and oblique views, for this is the best way to demonstrate 
chronic ulcer in that situation. 

Ulcer of the Posterior Duodenal Wall. — A dyspepsia, not 
necessarily painful, an intense acidity, attacks of melana, and a 



F«g 174 — Postenor wall olcw penetrating mto pancreas a £n /ace >ien 
I, Anterior wall ulcer. 2. Penetrating ulcer on posterior wall, shomog accesson- 
pocket and dnergence of mucosal folds. B, Profile viei* of niches, V-shaped 
defornutv of postenor nal! with niche Cap foreshortened in this view on account 
of fltatlon. X, l^lwus 

(CordtrUT and Catlkrop. Frnrt ikt 'British Journal of Surgeri 


periodicity in such manifestations form the syndrome of ulcer of 
the posterior wall of the duodenum — a syndrome unlike that of 
carcinoma. 

A ‘ deep tender spot ’ may not be obvious, although occasionally 
it is found. X-ray examination, too, may at first sight give little 
evidence of ulcer. Oblique views may, however, give an indication 
of its existence ; but in some cases its presence can only be 
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inferred from deformation of the duodena] nail, the result of 
acatricia contraction and muscuUr spasm. F,g. 174 (Cordmer and 
Lalthrop ) shoos the X-ray characteristics of an ulcer of the postenor 
duodenal wall. ^ 


Obscure Forms of Malignant Disease 
Invasive Gastric Carcinoma.— The investigation of a case of 
painful dyspepsia without a ‘deep tender spot’ has now armed 
at a stage where any atypical 
chronic gastric or duodenal 
ulcer has been excluded. And 
it may be taken for granted 
that the common type of carci- 
noma would have been found. 

The whole of the stomach 
should now be painstakingly 
examined in order to exclude 
any early stage of that invasive 
plaque-like type of fibro- 
cancerous gastric carcinoma 
which might easily pass un- 
noticed unless the radiographer 
had its possible presence 
prominently before him. 

In Its early stages, this 
condition sometimes gives rise 
to a painful dyspepsia similar 
to that of gastnc ulcer. It 
also produces such slight and 
such sharp-edged deformities in the X-ray contours of the stomach 
that It is diihcult to detect radiographically. 

This form of carcinoma not uncommonly starts in the pre- 
pyloric part of the stomach, or in the gastric canal (Magenstrasse). 
Fig. 175 is a radiograph which illustrates the type. It shows a 
prepyloric sharp-edged filling defect A%h!ch in its early stages was 
regarded as the spasm associated with a small prepyloric ulcer. The 
clinical manifestations arising in this case of local in\’asive fibro- 
cancerous tjpe of carcinoma were so like those from 3 gastnc ulcer 
that they were regarded by a consulting physician as being caused 
by that condition. The X-ray appearances were regarded by the 
radiologist also as a result of a spasm associated with a small ulcer 
The diagnosis was therefore gastnc ulcer, and the patient was treated 



Fig 17} — Radiograpbof pep>Ionctilling 
defect, the earU stages of nhicb nere tnisiaken 
for the spasm of ulcer 
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for gastric ulcer for eight months without any doubt arising as to the 
correctness of the diagnosis. 

In Fig. 175, taken nine months after the first radiographs 
(which were not good enough to reproduce), the edges in the density 
of the barium emulsion are still somewhat sharply defined. In the 
first radiographs the deformity Avas very slight and its edges were 
sharp and uniformly dense. 


Equivocal Filling Defects in the Body of the Stomach 
The Ordinary Type of Filling Defect. — As a general rule 
the radiologist experiences no difficulty in detecting a carcinoma of 
the stomach where it forms a definite filling defect /-r~v. 

recognizable not only by the defect caused by the 
tumour, but also by the contracting invasive infiltra- li M 

tion with which it is associated. Even when gastric y^/ 

carcinoma takes the form of a definite papilloma-ltke II ^ 

tumour, It is usually accompanied by more or less Ip 

invasive infiltration, which becomes obvious in the / 

barium-filled stomach by contraction and deformity of 
the gastric %sall in the neighbour- ^ 

hood of the tumour ; and even // 

when this papilloma-like caremo- 

matous tumour is small, or is _ /j 

hidden on the posterior wall, and 1 y/ 

therefore in danger of being 

missed as a filling defect, the ^ V ^ 

effects of some invasive infiltra- ' 

tion of the gastric wall — deformity, / g, 

rigidity, interference with peri- ~f©® ® 

stalsis — eenerally make it readily 

■' Fig 176 — Tvpe of woodensp-.nn 

recognizable. (used b' Howdek) for use in front of 

Fig. 152 (p. 235) is a radio- 
graph which exemplifies this 

papillomatous type of carcinoma of the stomach, and shows the 
typical filling defect. It also shows the contraction that results from 
a certain amount of invasive infiltration of the gastric wall surrounding 


the base of the tumour. 

Papilloma-like Carcinoma without Obvious InfilCratioo. — 
When the papilloma-like tumour exhibits no invasii'e tendencies, 
as sometimes happens, and therefore does not diminish the size of 
the stomach by contracting its wall, and does not interfere with peri- 
staltic function, any filling defect caused by the tumour may not 
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show up in the dense shadow of the harium-filled stomach If 
m addition to this, a tumour of this nature lies on the anterior or the 
posterior wall, and thus 
comes within the shadow 
of the barium-filled stomach, 
it may be very difficult to 
detect. It is in such a type 
of tumour that pressure 
applied to the stomach 
during the X-ray screen 
examination, with a wooden 
spoon or with the hand, or 
with Berg’s technique — 

' dosed compression ’ — will 
demonstrate it as a defect. 
Figs. 176, 177 illustrate the 
character and use of a 
wooden spoon suitable for 
this purpose. 

Prepyloric Equivocal Filling Defects 
There are certain types of prepyloric equivocal filling defects 
the nature of which may present a diagnostic problem. They may 
be caused by the following conditions: (i) Very local invasive 
carcinoma (cancer en plaque); (2) Pnpyloric carcinomatous ulcer; 
(3) Malignant prepyloric defects; (4) Prepyloric filling defects due 
to syphilis ; (5) Juxtapyloric small chronic ulcer ; (6) Antral 

gastritis ; (7) Non-pathological prepylonc filling defects. 

I. Highly Invasive Carcinoma (Cancer en Plaque). — Under 
the heading of localized invasive carcinoma (p. 250), I have touched 
on the difficulty of making a diagnosis m the early stages of 
that invasive type of carcinoma called linitis plastica, the so-called 
carcinomatous fibromatosis. The condition must, howe%er, be again 
briefly considered here in relation to equivocal prepyloric filling 
defects. This highly invasive form of carcinoma spreads in the coat 
of the gastric waU ptodwces a thickening, hardening, and contrac- 

tion. It does not give rise to tumour formation, and therefore there 
is no filling defect. Its presence in the barium-filled stomach is only 
evident by a sharp-edged, often slight, deformation of the normal 
contours of the stomach ; and when it occurs in the prepyloric region, 
the equivocal filling defect which it causes is particularly difficult to 
recognize. 
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A concrete example of this problem is the following : — 

A patient suffering from a painiiil dyspepsia like that of gastric ulcer 
was radiologically investigated. A dinical diagnosis of prepyloric ulcer 
had been made ; his free aad was normal, and his general health was good. 

A radiograph (seen in Fig. 160, p. 249) showed a sharp-edged pre- 
pyloric alteration in the contour of the stomach. The radiologist regarded 
this as the muscular spasm which is found associated with chronic ulcer, 
and thought that it was caused by a prepyloric ulcer which was too small 
to be visualized. 

Operation revealed a small invasive carcinoma limited to the prepyloric 
portion of the stomach. 

I know quite well that not all radiologists, for some are more 
expert than others, would make a diagnosis of prepyloric ulcer in 
this case. But there are — and I have seen them — still more equivocal 
types of prepyloric invasive carcinomas, and this example, although it 
exemplifies a rather gross mistake, is useful as a pointed illustration. 
The radiologist finds great difficulty in making a diagnosis in these 
localized prepyloric malignancies. He obtains very little help from 
his consultative physician and surgeon, because these slow’-grovving 
fibrocarcinomatous conditiorw do not produce a clinically recognizable 
painful dyspepsia, or always occult blood m the feces, or a palpable 
tumour ; and he obtains little help from his radiographic screen 
because they produce little recognizable diminution of the size of the 
stomach — in their early stages, at any rate. 

2. Prepyloric Carcinomatous Ulcer. — A prepyloric carcinoma- 
tous ulcer of the posterior wall can cause rather a curious equivocal 
prepyloric filling defect. Fortunately, however, this condition is 
rare. 

Fig. 82 (p. 150) shows a radiograph of a prepyloric filling defect 
found in a patient who appeared to be healthy and who gave few 
clinical symptoms suggestive of carcinoma. At operation, it was 
found that a carcinomatous ulcer had caused the defect. Fig. 80 
(p. 148) show's the position of the ulcer and its type. It %vas a 
sharply defined malignant ulcer, with no macroscopical evidence what- 
ever of permeation or dissemination, but with its base very definitely 
infiltrated. It was almost indistinguishable from innocent ulcer. 

As will be seen from the radiograph, there is no sign of the very 
definite crater shown in the sketch. The X-ray evidence is only 
that of a deforming prepyloric lesion. 

3. Malignant Prepyloric Defects. — Early and small malignant 
growths may cause filling defects m the prepyloric region which 
because of their smallness are difficult to distinguish from prepyloric 
spastic disturbances or sphincteric hypertrophy. 
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Fig. 178, taken from Balfour and Eustermann’s book,^ shows this 
type of small prepyloric filling defect caused by an early malignancy. 
In Fig. 179 is seen a radiograph of a definite type of prepyloric 
malignancy, which can be compared with Fig. 178. The patient 
had for twelve months symptoms definitely indicative of cancer. 
The growth was of the invasive ^"pe, with very little tumour formation. 
The stomach w’as dilated and hypertrophied. It is in the early stage 



F'lg 180 — Definite prepjloric fiUing defect. 

of such a grow’th (twelve months previously) that the recognition of 
the filling defect should be made. 

Fig. 180 illustrates a case which had progressive dyspeptic 
symptoms and not a great deal of dilatation of the stomach, and 
in which it was clinically difficult to say whether the man was 
suffering from a malignancy or not. The radiograph shows an 
advanced prepyloric filling defect. Operation disclosed a highly 
invashe small carcinoma with permeating nodules spreading from 
it in all directions. 

4. Prepyloric Filling Defects due to Syphilis.— Syphilis, when 
it occurs in the prepyloric part of the stomach— though it does so 
A.T. 
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rarely— causes an indefinite fflling deformity tvhich adds to the diffi- 
culties of the radiographic diagnosis of this region. It can produce 
prepyloric distortion, as seen in Figs. i 8 i, i 8 z 



Fig tSt — Ertensive s>pbilj$ Fig — S^piuli* p/ tie pi 

cif the stomaefi pylcneendof the stomach 

{Balloir and Eusleimann ) 


5. Juxtapyloric Small Chronic Ulcer. — A juxtapyloric ulcer 
will often cause a curiously extensive prepyloric filling defect, which 
may be mistaken for one of prepyloric carcinoma. The sharp- 
edged deformity of the defect, which is caused by spasm, is almost 
indistinguishable from that caused by invasive prepyloric carcinoma. 
The following case-history is an example: — 

The patient suffered from a se\cre epi'gaatnc pain, which came on 
suddenly after meals. The talcing of food would ease the pain, but 
in a little while it would return, and sometimes would persist through- 
out the whole of a night. His epigastrium was diffusely tender and 
very rigid. Operation showed a small chronic ulcer, situated close to 
the postenor edge of the pylonc orifice. Fig. 183 shows the filling defect 
in this case. 

Fig. 184 show's not only the filling defect caused by the muscular 
spasm of prepyloric ulcer, but also the niche of the veiy* small ulcer 
which gave rise to the spasm. 

A juxtapyloric ulcer on the duodenal side of the pylorus may 
cause a curious prepyloric filling defect. In Fig. 185 can be seen 
a very definite constant prepyloric deformation which could quite 
w^ell be mistaken for that of an invasive carcinoma. This defect was 
found in a case of a large ulcer of the posterior wall of the duodenum, 
which had penetrated into the pancreas. 

At operation the prepyloric part of the stomach was found to 
be perfectly normal. 
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Fte iSj — L'lesr q£ the poilerwr Up of 
the ptforus, $howmg a fillmg defect which 
focattcne \^as legarded a« a fttimg defect of 
carcinoma. Note that its edges are sharply 
defined, but it is a Urge defect, to be 
accounted for by muscular spasm. 


r%t —Gastric ulcer in thepjloTie 
segment ntth some spasm of stomach 
A, Ulcer , B, Filling defect due to spasm, 
IBal/otir and Etuierinann , 



Elf. 185.— A, Fned prepi lone spasm of Eif. 186.— Prepyloric distortion caused 

the prepyloric part of the stomach, e, Vefy by antral gastritis, 

large penetrating ulcer of the posterior duo* (fVanie) 

denal wall. 

{By eourlesy 0/ Dr. John ffSuIltvaH^ 
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6 . ^tral Gastritis.— Prepyloric distortion can also be caused 
by a chronic gastritis— the chronic antral gastritis of Konietznv. 
In this condition, which involves only the pyloric part of the 
stomach, the prepyloric part may become pinched into a narrow- 
isthmus w-ith sharp edges about one inch Jong, as shoira in Fip 186 

taken from Wanke.® ’ 

*86 refers was a man, aged 37. For four 
>ears he had suffered from a periodical repetition of “stomach trouble”. 



Fig 187— Prepjlonc Btling 


He had a feeling of pressure in the eptgastnum one or Dra hours after meals. 
He had much eructation, and during the latter months of his historj almost 
daily vomiting. In recent months he had lost 19 lb in weight. On exam- 
ination he had tenderness in the epigastnum. Occult blood was found in 
the stool. Test breakfast showed anacidity. 

The operation disclosed a peculiar plastic thickening of the stomach 
wall in the pyloric region. 

7. Non-pathological Prepyloric Filling Defects. — Prepyloric 
filling defects similar to and almost indistinguishable from those 
of prepyloric carcinoma are often found in the absence of any 
pathological lesion demonstrable at operation. 

The following types exemplify these defects ; — 

Presphincteric Prepyloric Fitting Defects . — There is a prepjloric 
defect which is probably due to abnormal distribution of sympa- 
thetically innervated prepyloric muscle-fibres. In the presphincteric 
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region of most hollow organs there is developed a fan of muscle- 
fibres, and these are supposed to be sympathetically innervated 
like the fibres in the sphincter itself. This fan of muscle-fibres 
varies in different animals, and I believe is more or less developed 
according to the particular hollow organ. I also believe, from my 
own clinical observations, that in man these presphincteric fibres 
are highly de\ eloped in some individual cases ; and that w’here they 
are so developed they give rise to a type of prepyloric filling defect 
which is very like that of an early carcinoma. 



Fig i 83 — Same ftUtng; delect as m Fig 187, taken fi\e >ears later 


In the following case, the radiological problem W’hich arose 
is a good example of the difficulty in diagnosis which can occur m 
regard to this type of filling defect 

A patient complained of a mild dy-spepsia. He was sent by his physician 
for an X-ray examination. The radiologist gate an X-ray report, the tenor 
of which was that he thought that the stomach showed a prepyloric filling 
defect, through which the peristaltic tvaves did not pass, and a filling defect 
which he felt was caused by an early prepyloric carcinoma. Fig. 1S8 shows 
this radiograph. The defect was constant. Fortunately the patient had 
had a radiograph taken five jears pretiously [Fig. 1S7), and when the two 
were compared it was found that the filling defect was almost exactly the 
same in the earlier radiograph- The patient was thus saved an unnecessaiy 
exploratory operation. Years later he was well. 

Fig. 189 also shows this tj-pe of equivocal prepyloric defect 
(indicated by arrows). Note that the radiograph is a double exposure, 
and that the prepyloric filling defect is \er}' sharp, showing its fixity. 
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fete ' tL*' '"‘T' =“ •'> >>-= 

disease. The prepjlonc pan of the stomach aod the sph/ncter 
were somewhat hypertrophied, " 

difficihv simildt case presented the same 

from difficulty in getting his bowels open, one or two vomiting 




Fig 1S9 — Equivocal pr«p>Ione()f/ect 
At operation the patient ttas loond to 
gall stone disease The prepjlonc part ol 
the stomach and the sphincter were some- 
what hypertrophied 


Ft; 190 —Persistent Slling defect u 
prepj loric region. 


(Bv courtesy of Dr, John O'Sulhian 1 


attacks, and a certain amount of loss of energy^ ttas sent to the 
radiologist for examination. The radiologist reported that the radio- 
graph of the stomach sboned a persistent filling defect in the 
prepyloric region 190) The patient uas explored, hut no 

pathological condition was found in the region of the prepj lorus, 
and no hj'pertrophied sphincter. This condition, too, is likely to 
have been a defect in the filling of the presphincteric region caused 
by an abnormal distribution of the sympathetically innervated muscle 
in the vicinity of the sphincter. 

Hypertrophy of the Pyloric Muscle . — An unpathological pre- 
pyloric filling defect can also be caused by hypertrophy of the 
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pyloric muscle, and this condition is another factor causing con- 
fusion in a radiological diagnosis in the prepyloric region. In adults 
this hypertrophy produces a concentric prepyloric defect, the pyloric 



Fig. igt . — Simple hypertrophy o( the pylorus, shomng concavity of bulbar base. 
{Bal/our and Eut’trmann ) 

canal being narrowed and elongated, and either straightened or 
curved upwards. 

Kirklin (Balfour and Eustermann*) shows that, in hypertrophy of 
the pyloric muscle, two common X-ray signs are present. The first 



Ftg. 192.— Simple b>perfropby of pjlonc muscle, showing semilunar defect in 
lower border of pylmc canal. (Bal/our and Eusterinann ) 

sign is that the normally flat, bulbar base is concave, the concavitj’ 
eridently being produced by a partial invagination of the hyper- 
trophied muscle into the bulb (Fig. igi). The second sign is 
that near the middle of the pjloric canal and on its lower border 
is a depression, appearing as either a narrow slit or a semilunar 
duct defect (Ftg. 192). 


zSo THE DIAGNOSIS OF SURGICAL DYSPEPSIA 

The following case-record is a good example of this type of 
unpathological prepyloric filling defect. 



Ftg. 193 IS a radiograph taken irom a wan who complained ol 
indigestion. He consulted Dr. Stuart Cowen, who, regarding some points 
in the dyspepsia history as suggestive of 
early carcinoma of the stomach referred 
him for an X-ray examination The radio- 
logist reported a persistent prepyloric 
filling defect, probably caused by carci- 
noma. Arrows in Ftg. 193 indicate 
the defect caused by the hypertrophied 
sphincter. 

At operation a very large hyper- 
trophied sphincter was found. The 
width of the actual sphincter was about 
three-quarters of an inch. It had the 
appearance of a middle-grade hyper- 
frtipArc stenosis of the pylorus. 

Defect due to a Gall-hladder 
Tumour. — Fig. 19+ shows a filling 
defect in the prepyloric region which 
was caused by a gall-bladder tumour, 
the latter being the result of an 
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Malignant Ulcer of the Fundus of the Stomach 

As I have already pointed out (p. 149), malignancy of the 
stomach not infrequently takes the form of a chronic ulcer which 
is macroscopically almost indistinguishable from an innocent chronic 
ulcer. The ulcer is sharply marked off from the surrounding gastric 
wall, has no obvious proliferation in its vicinity, and is not associated, 
at least in its early stages, with much contraction of the gastric wall. 
The main differences, however, from an innocent chronic ulcer 
are that it is much bigger; that its edges are shelving instead of 
being undermined as in innocent chronic ulcer ; and that its base 
IS hard and cartilaginous, and shows some evidence of contraction 
and wrinkling on the peritoneal side of the ulcer. 

When an ulcer of this description occurs in the fundus of the 
stomach, as it did in the case illustrated in Figs. 81, 83, 142 (pp. 
149, 150, 226), It is very’ difficult to detect radiologically. 

Although Figs. 83 and 142 are excellent from a radiological 
point of view, yet they show very little sign of this malignant ulcer, 
except, perhaps, a slight distortion of the rugs in Fig. 142, and a 
slight distortion of the line of the stomach in Fig. 83 ; signs seen 
readily enough after the operation but not before. 

These malignant ulcers, although somewhat excavated like 
chronic ulcer, do not show the characteristic niche of the innocent 
chronic ulcer. The reasons for this are; (i) because the niche 
is not situated, as is that of the innocent ulcer, on the gastric canal, 
and consequently tangential to the line of X-ray observation ; 
{2) because infiltration and contraction draw the base of the ulcer 
to the banum-fillcd lumen of the stomach where it is not well seen ; 
and (3) because its edges are shelving. 

In regard to clinical characteristics, the surgeon and the physician 
will be able to help the radiologist very little; for these malignant 
ulcers cause only a mildly painful progressive dyspepsia, extending 
over perhaps two years, with a very slow but rather progressive loss 
of health, and very little alteraxitm in the patient’s appearance. 

The Chronic Innocent Ulcer which Becomes Malignant 

In 5 to 6 per cent of cases an innocent ulcer becomes malignant. 
The disappearance of the pain, and the loss of the ‘ deep tender 
spot both of them tj’pical of the florid innocent chronic ulcer, are 
warning signs of malignant degeneration of a chronic ulcer. These 
alterations in the manifestations are especially significant if at the 
same time the patient’s general health begins to depreciate instead of 
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to improve, as it should if these alterations were due to the cure 
of the ulcer. They are additionally significant if a constant dull 
pain (the pain of carcinoma) again appears and nausea after food 
becomes a feature of the dyspeptic syrndrome. 

When a chronic ulcer becomes malignant, the radiograph shows 
the lesser-curvature side of any associated hour-glass contraction 
migrating towards the centre of the stomach, so that the isthmus of 
the hour-glass, which was previously on the lesser curvature, now 
appears to be situated more in the axis of the stomach. The base 
of the ulcer then comes to lie inside what should be the normal line 
of the lesser curvature. The ulcer also loses its sharp, excavated 
niche appearance, because its edges become shelved. Furthermore, 
palpation of the barium-filled stomach under the screen may show 
that it is more difficult to displace the barium in the vicinity of the 
ulcer : evidence that the gastric wall in the neighbourhood is rigid — 
the rigidity of infiltration. 

Pronounced Pyloric or Duodenal Stenosis 

In the radiological diagnosis of the cause of a high-grade pyloric 
stenosis, the surgeon will always be interested. He will want to 
know whether the obstructing cause is the scar of a healed ulcer ; 
the scar of a healed ulcer becoming malignant ; or a scirrhous growth, 
often so slow-grow ing and so invasive that it is difficult to distinguish 
from an ulcer scar. 

In the radiological diagnosis of lovi grades of pyloric stenosis, 
too, that is, in cases of mild obstruction, the surgeon will also be 
concerned. He will be on the look-out for the early stage of a 
prepyloric malignancy, or the beginning of organic stenosis in the 
case of ulcer. 

In cases of high-grade pyloric stenosis, the clinical, the radio- 
logical, and the biochemical diagnoses may’ be equivocal: clinically, 
there may be an unrecognizable painless dyspepsia, no tumour, and, 
in the early stages, no constitutional e\idence of malignancy; radio- 
logically, the scirrhus may be so small that no filling defect may be 
obvious ; biochemically, hydrochloric acid may be absent in all 
forms of pyloric stenosis. Therefore the culminating point m the 
diagnosis will be the companson and correlation of the clinical, 
radiological, and biochemical findings — a consultation in front of 
the screen between surgeon, phy’sidan, and radiologist. 

Fig. 195 is a radiograph in a case of pyloric stenosis following 
the scar of an old ulcer ; and in this no filling defect in the pylonc 
region can be seen. Fig. 196 is a radic^raph in a case of duodenal 
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to improve, as it should if these alterations were due to the cure 
of the ulcer. They are additionally significant if a constant dull 
pain (the pain of carcinoma) again appears and nausea after food 
becomes a feature of the dyspeptic syndrome. 

When a chronic ulcer becomes malignant, the radiograph shows 
the lesser-curvature side of any associated hour-glass contraction 
migrating towards the centre of the stomach, so that the isthmus of 
the hour-glass, which was pre\aously on the lesser curvature, now 
appears to be situated more in the axis of the stomach. The base 
of the ulcer then comes to lie inside what should be the normal line 
of the lesser curvature. The ulcer also loses its sharp, excav'ated 
niche appearance, because its edges become shelved. Furthermore, 
palpation of the barium-filled stomach under the screen may show 
that it is more difficult to displace the barium in the vicinity of the 
ulcer : evidence that the gastric wall in the neighbourhood is rigid — 
the rigidity’ of infiltration. 


Pronounced Pyloric or Duodenal Stenosis 

In the radiological diagnosis of the cause of a high-grade pyloric 
stenosis, the surgeon will always be Interested. He will want to 
know whether the obstructing cause is the scar of a healed ulcer; 
the scar of a healed ulcer becoming malignant ; or a scirrhous growth, 
often so slow-growing and so invasive that it is difficult to distinguish 
from an ulcer scar. 

In the radiological diagnosis of low grades of pyloric stenons, 
too, that is, in cases of mild obstruction, the surgeon will also he 
concerned. He will be on the look-out for the early stage of a 
prepyloric malignanc)’, or the begiiuiing of organic stenosis in the 
case of ulcer. 

In cases of high-grade pyloric stenosis, the clinical, the radio- 
logical, and the biochemical diagnoses may be equivocal: clinically, 
there may be an unrecognizable painless dyspepsia, no tumour, and, 
in the early stages, no constitutional evadcnce of malignancy ; radio- 
logically, the scirrhus may be so small that no filling defect may e 
obvious ; biochemically, hydrochloric acid may be absent in a 
forms of pyloric stenosis. Therefore the culminating point in t e 
diagnosis will be the comparison and correlation of the clinica, 
radiological, and biochemical findings — a consultation in front o 
the screen between surgeon, phj^cian, and radiologist. 

Fig. 195 is a radiograph m a case of pyloric stenosis fo owing 
the scar of an old ulcer ; and in this no filling defect in the p)Ionc 
region can be seen. Fig. 196 is a radiograph in a case of duodenal 
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stenosis following the scar of an old ulcer. It will be seen that 
the radiological diagnosis of duodenal stenosis arising from the 
scar of duodenal ulcer may be almost indistinguishable from that of 
pyloric stenosis. 

The distinction is important, because if a diagnosis can be 
made, a malignant condition can be excluded. On p. 165 the 
particulars are given of a case of duodenal stenosis m which there 
was enormous dilatation of the stomach (Ftgs. 95, 96). This in 
itself was sufficient to indicate that the stenosis could not be caused 
by a malignant pylorus ; for the patient would, in most cases, have 
died from the effects of the growth before the stomach could attain 
such a degree of dilatation. 

In most cases of pyloric or duodenal stenosis the radiological 
diagnosis A\ill be in doubt. When such doubt arises in the consulta- 
tion with the surgeon and phj'sician the following questions will suggest 
themselves i — 

1 . Has there been any clinical evidence of a prepj lone or posterior 
wall duodenal ulcer ? Such evidence may of course be years back 
and would be a history' of a previous painful dyspepsia. If it is 
present it suggests that the stenosis is caused by the contracting 
scar of chronic ulcer. 

2. What IS the exact duration of the symptoms of pyloric stenosis, 
and how does this duration compare with the size of the stomach, 
as determined by X rays? In other words, what was the rate of 
the de%’elopment of the pylonc stenosis ? A tery large stomach and 
a long history suggest innocency, for in the case of a carcinomatous 
pylonc obstruction the patient does not live long enough for a very 
large stomach to develop. 

3. Is the constitutional disturbance due to nutritional loss onlj, 
or is it due to nutritional loss accompanied by a carcinomatous 
toxemia ? The patient with innocent stenosis has a starved appear- 
ance ; but with malignant stenosis he has a star\-ed and cachectic 
appearance. 

4. When the barium in the stomach is ' hand-pushed ’ mto 
the obstructed region, is the filling defect more than would 
be caused by an ulcer-scar — that is, is it the result of a scirrhous 
growth ? 

5. What is the rate of emptying compared with the power of 
the gastric muscle ? Even a six-hour emptying time, if found 
in conjunction with a powerfully acting muscle, may indicate an 
early stage of organic pyloric stenosis— perhaps an early stage of 
carcinoma. 
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Unusual Tumours of the Stomach 
If the radiological diagnosis up to the present stage has been fruit- 
less, the surgeon must help to dear up the radiological situation by, 
as it were, a surgical drag-net : he must consider all the unusual 
pathological conditions which can occur in the stomach. These are 
as follons : (a) Sarcoma ; (b) Adenoma ; (c) Lipoma ; (d) Myoma ; 
(e) Polyposis. 

Sarcoma. — As a rule, a sarcoma of the stomach, where its surface 
impinges on the lumen, shows an excavated ulcer with undermined 



Fig 197 — Saicoma of the lesser 
curvature. Arrows point to tbesarcrana 
The arrows marked A point to the 
position of the ulcer 



edges. Actually, many cases of sarcoma of the stomach have been 
diagnosed under X rays as chronic ulcer ; for e.\ample ; — 

A patient complained of repeated attacks of hsmatemesis. These 
bleedings were not associated mtb any painful d}-spepsia. The patient 
tvas )oung. A clinical diagnosis of acute ulcer was made. On X-ray 
examination (Figs. 197, rgS) the niche of an ulcer could be seen. It ttas 
thought that this niche indicated a chronic peptic ulcer. The observation, 
however, which could have been but was not made, was that, surrounding 
the ulcer and in continuity with it, a lighter, regularly round shadow- 
appeared. This shadow was caused b> the sarcoma, and in the light of 
the operation findings was, of couse, easily identifiable. 
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Operation revealed the fact that the niche was a shallow chronic ulcer 
on that part of an orange-sized sarcoma which projected into the lumen 
of the stomach. 

Microscopical examination revealed the fact that the tumour was a 
spindle-celled sarcoma. 



Fibrosarcoma.— 

A deep niche was radiologlcally seen in a patient who suffered from 
continual hamatemesis. The size of the niche indicated that it was caused 
by an ulcer about as large as a two-shilling piece. 



Ptg 201 . — Intermittent p)Ionc stenosis from mucous membrane polyp m 
stomacb {From tht ' Zentraibtatt fur C/ttrtcrgxt' ) 


At operation, a large fibrosarcoma of the stomach, adherent to the 
left lobe of the liver, was found, and on the surface of the tumour where 
it projected into the stomach a very large deeply excai-ated ulcer was 
situated. Microscopical examination showed that this was a fibrosarcoma. 
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Benign Type of Neoplasm. — A vety chronic fibrosarcoma {a 
benign type) or an adenoma may show as a small filling defect 
without any accompanying 
deformity of the gastric wall. 

Radiographs of this type of 
fibrosarcoma are shown in Figs. 

199, 200. 

Myomas also show deeply 
excavated ulcers with under- 
mined edges where the tumour 
impinges on the lumen of the 
stomach. 

A polyp may show as a filling 
defect, and in addition it may 
give rise to pyloric obstruction, 
as 5 ho^^n in Figs, aot (taken 
from Hammesfahr*) and 202. 

As a rule, it is unusual for 
a negative shadow of an innocent 
tumour, such as a small myoma, 
to be seen. If it is big, it may 
show as a filling defect. Usually 
the bleeding and the X-ray niche draw attention to a gastric con- 
dition, and these manifestations lead to an erroneous diagnosis of 
chronic peptic ulcer. Generally, too, these benign gastric conditions 
give rise to only the mildest painless dyspepsia, and thus climcally 
there is very little to focus the radiologist’s attention on them. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THE SURGEON’S SECOND POINT OF VIEW: 

THE SURGERY OF THE LESION 

From a diagnostic point of view the consultation m ill now have finished. 
The interest of the surgeon, however, will not yet have ceased. If 
a surgical lesion has been discovered in this consultation with the 
physician and the radiologist, the surgeon must study on the X-ray 
screen the pathology of the lesion with a view to its treatment. 

Chronic Gastric and Duodenal Ulcer. — In the case of chronic 
peptic ulcer he must study this condition on the screen to see 
whether it is possible to treat it medically. He should compare 
the condition of the ulcer with the patient’s clinical history, and with 
the amount and kind of medical treatment which has been carried 
out. The type of ulcer and its response to treatment should enable 
him to say w’hether it ought to be treated surgically. 

Having decided that undoubtedly the lesion requires operation, 
the surgeon should study on the screen the difficulties and dangers 
in regard to its removal. In the case of a penetrating gastric ulcer, 
for example, it often happens that more useful knowledge in this 
respect can be obtained from the screen than at the operation table. 

In chronic gastric ulcer questions like the following W’ill crop up • 

Is the ulcer so chronic that it will have to be resected ? If this 
is necessary, should a partial gastrectomy be performed ? Or would 
a local resection and gastro-enterostomy do ? The answer to all 
these questions lies on the screen. The exact situation of the ulcer ; 
evidence of great chronicity or of doubtful malignant degeneration ; 
the presence of complications such as hour-glass, pyloric stenosis, 
etc. — all these indicate a partial gastrectomy. 

Is the ulcer curable by a gastro-enterostomy ? If the answer is 
in the affirmative, the screen will show the associated gastric physio- 
logical conditions — the gastric tone, the exact gastric emptjmg time, 
and so forth — all knowledge w'hich is essential for the proper physio- 
logical performance of a gastro-enterostomy. 

Certainly, all this is a study in the X-ray shadows of disease, 
but a surgeon well educated patholi^cally, and with this education 
enriched by his operative experience in ‘living patholog)-’, will 
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visualize to the last detail the whole operative problem. And %\hat 
is more important, he wiW consciously or subconsciously reflect and 
plan, so that nhen he does operate it uill be with preconceived 
notions, and a successful operation will usually be the result. 

In chronic duodenal ulcer, the question will arise uhether a patient 
in uhom a diagnosis of indefinite duodenal ulcer has been made 
should be operated on. A patient may have a painful dyspepsia of 
the duodenal ulcer type, a ‘ deep tender spot ’ over his duodenum, 
a deformity of his duodenal bulb, yet he may not have a duodenal 
ulcer. The only X-ray sign which is pathognomonic of duodenal 
ulcer is the demonstration of the niche. Consequently, from the 
surgeon’s point of view, where a case displays all the symptoms of 
duodenal ulcer, has a * deep tender spot but has no demonstrable 
niche, unless the patient is suffering from alarming attacks of 
hjematemesis he had better be left to the care of the physician. A 
duodenal ulcer which requires surgical treatment should be clearly 
demonstrable by X rays. 

A deeply penetrating duodenal ulcer on the posterior wall nearly 
always requires operation. 

The Operability of Gastric Carcinoma. — There is another aspect 
of a surgical problem which the surgeon should inquire into at the 
X-ray examination, and that is the question of the operability of 
a carcinoma of the stomach. 

In front of the screen is the place where it is often possible to 
say quite definitely that a patient suffering from gastric carcinoma 
should not be operated on. Many cases are unnecessarily operated 
upon when a more careful X-ray examination by the surgeon, in 
consultation with the radiologist and the physician, would disallow 
operation, and thus the patient would be saved suffering and might 
not lose the few months of life remaining to him. 

In invasive carcinoma, ev'en if only a small amount of stomach is 
inv'olved, the case is often inoperable, for the edge of this type of 
carcinoma extends far beyond what appears to be the edge on the 
screen. Furthermore, such a type of carcinoma spreads rapidly 
m the peritoneum in the immediate vicinity of the growth. A wide 
involvement by this flat, fibromatosis Qqie of carcinoma is certainly 
inoperable. 

On the other hand, a growth with a marked filling defect, 
without much contraction of the adjoining gastric wall — the papil- 
lomatous type of growth — no matter where it is or how big it is, 
is often operable. For example. Fig. 152 (p. 235) shows a \er)’ local 
form of growth, without a great deal of X-ray evidence of invasive 
A. T. IQ 
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infiltration round its base. Such a case is an, operable type of 
carcinoma. 

Fzg. 203 is a radiograph of a case in which a large palpable 
tumour could be felt, and from a clinical point of view the case was 
regarded as inoperable. The radiograph, however, shows a rather 
local filling defect, without much evidence of an invasive phenomenon. 
The case was quite easily operable. 



tig i03 —Large tilling in ih« middle of the ttotnach, caused bv a large 
fungatmg t>pe of carcinoma The tumour »as mostly of the papillomatous type 
and only mildly invasise It was operable. (By courtesy of the Welbourne 
JiaJtologieal CUnie} 

^S4 (P- 236) shows a very large filling defect in the stomach, 
again without much evidence of invasion. More than fifteen years 
ago I performed a partial gastrectomy on this man, and he is still alive. 

Bet\veen the extremes — a papillomatous carcinoma without 
much invasive infiltration, and the invasive type without any tendency 
to tumour formation — there are all grades and types. Each case, 
therefore, as seen on the screen, should be judged on its merits. 
It is surprising to see, when an effort is made by a surgeon to judge 
the operability of gastric carcinoma in front of the X-ray screen, how 
many cases it is possible to say are quite inoperable. On the other 
band, examination on the screen viill often eneourage the surgeon W 
operate on a gastric carcinoma that clinically appears unpropitious in 
its operative outlook. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

CONSULTATION ON A CASE OF lUEMATEMESIS 
AND MELffiNA 

A CASE of hasmatemesis and melsena may be a problem for either 
the surgeon or the physician. It is not until the cause of the bleeding 
is clear that the question of its management — whether surgical or 
medical — is solved, consequently, a consultation is almost a necessary 
preliminary. Further, there is another important reason for surgical 
consultation in the initial stages of a bleeding, because if an operation 
should be necessary’ — and it often is — it should be carried out in the 
first fort)’-eight hours. Thus the surgeon ought most frequently to 
be confronted with a case of htematemesis in consultation, and it 
will be discussed from that aspect. 

Pre-coosultatiou Treatment.— If the hamorrhage is a severe 
one, obvious by a progressive increase of the pulse-rate, pallor, 
low htemoglobin value, and deterioration of the general condition 
of the patient, immediate treatment should be instituted while 
waiting for consultation. Morphia should be administered, a 
blood transfusion given, and followed by a contmuous-drip blood 
transfusion. 

THE PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE SURGEON 

To the surgeon, three problems will be presented : — 

1. Is it a case of bleeding which will require an emergency 
operation — a bleeding from the erosion of a fairly large artery in 
the base of a chronic ulcer ? 

2. Is it a case of a surgical lesion in tvhich surgical interference 
is not required immediately, but in which operation may be necessary 
when the patient has recovered from the effects of the bleeding; 
and is the immediate consultative function of the surgeon to make 
a diagnosis and to give his advice and help in regard to stopping 
the bleeding, counteracting the effects of the loss of blood, and 
preparing the patient for a future operation ? 

3. Is it a case in which the surgeon is called in because there 
is a doubt whether the bleeding is due to a medical or a surgical 
lesion ? 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

CONSULTATION ON A CASE OF HiEMATEMESIS 
AND MEUENA 

A CASE of hasmatemesis and melxna may be a problem for either 
the surgeon or the physician. It is not until the cause of the bleeding 
is clear that the question of its management — whether surgical or 
medical — is solved, consequently, a consultation is almost a necessary 
preliminary. Further, there is another important reason for surgical 
consultation in the initial stages of a bleeding, because if an operation 
should be necessary — and it often is — it should be earned out in the 
first forty-eight hours. Thus the surgeon ought most frequently to 
be confronted with a case of htematemesis m consultation, and it 
will be discussed from that aspect. 

Pre«coasultatlon Treatment. — If the hamorrhage is a severe 
one, obvious by a progressive increase of the pulse-rate, pallor, 
low hemoglobin value, and deterioration of the general condition 
of the patient, immediate treatment should be instituted while 
waiting for consultation. Morphia should be administered, a 
blood transfusion given, and followed by a continuous-drip blood 
transfusion. 

THE PROBLEMS CONFROPHING THE SURGEON 

To the surgeon, three problems will be presented : — 

1. Is it a case of bleeding which will require an emergency 
operation — a bleeding from the erosion of a fairly large artery in 
the base of a chronic ulcer ? 

2 . Is it a case of a surgical lesion in which surgical interference 
IS not required immediately, but in which operation may be necessary 
when the patient has recovered from the effects of the bleeding ; 
and is the immediate consultative function of the surgeon to make 
a diagnosis and to give his advice and help in regard to stopping 
the bleeding, counteracting the effects of the loss of blood, and 
preparing the patient for a future operation ? 

3- Is it a case in which the surgeon is called in because there 
is a doubt whether the bleeding is due to a medical or a surgical 
lesion ? 
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I. Does the Patient Require an Emergency Operation? If 

a severe bleeding is coming from an erosion in a chronic ulcer an 
urgent operation may be imperative. In this respect there are four 
questions. 

The first question is : Has the patient a chronic ulcer ? A 
previous history of typical gastric- or duodenal-ulcer painful d>spepsi? 
uill be evidence of the presence of chronic ulcer. At the same time, 
It should be remembered that chronic ulcer of the posterior duodenal 
or gastric wall and some grades of chronic ulcer may gi\e little 
evidence of a previous painful dyspepsia. A history that the patient 
has had an X-ray examination may enable definite evidence of a 
chronic ulcer to be obtained. 

The second question is : Is the bleeding coming from an arterial 
erosion in the ulcer ? It may be accepted that the more chronic the 
ulcer is, the more likely the bleeding is to be coming from an arteiy : 
extensive fibrous ramparts are avascular and any bleeding is mostly 
from an erosion. Therefore, a long historj, especially if its later 
stages show little periodicity and loss of the pam-free interval after 
food, and evidence of much fibrosis such as pyloric, duodenal, or 
gastric stenosis (from previous X-ray examination), suggests that the 
bleeding is arterial. Further, bleeding that is profuse and progressive 
and continues into the second day is likely to arise from an erosion. 
If, too, in such circumstances the patient has had two or three 
previous severe hsmorrhages, this fact must be regarded as further 
evidence of serious arterial bleeding. 

The third question is : Will bleeding in these circumstances be 
controlled by natural processes or treatment? The answer is: if, 
on the second day, in spite of the continuous blood transfusion, the 
patient’s hemoglobin is still going down, an emergency operation is 
advisable — if not imperative. The surgeon must bear in mind that 
all bleedings from a chronic ulcer are not from an erosion. In the 
less chronic forms the bleeding is from inflammatory’ tissue or small 
vessels and is controllable by medical methods of treatment. The 
ulcer can then be more advantageously operated on when the patient 
has recovered from the effects of the bleeding. However, judgement 
to take such a risk in this respect will be perhaps guided by circum- 
stances other than the actual bleeding. These comprise the opera- 
bility of the patient apart from the ulcer condition ; the danger of 
moving the patient to obtain suitable hospital facilities ; dextenty of 
the operator and his experience in gastric operations, for a short 
skilful operation is the great essential for success in this emergency- 
operation treatment of bleeding chronic peptic ulcer. 
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The final question is : When should the emergency operation 
be performed ? All authorities agree — Gordon-Taylor, Flnsterer, 
and others — and it is, too, the author’s conviction, that the operation 
should be carried out within the first forty-eight hours or not at all. 
In this respect it has been pointed out by G. A. Syme (personal 
communication) that normal repair of tissue, after the extensive 
operation usually necessary, will not readily take place unless the 
patient has a reasonable amount of his own blood ; that is, 
reparative processes may not take place normally in patients who 
have repeatedly bled and been transfused, no matter how satisfactory 
the condition of the patient appears. The abdominal wound may 
break down and the sutured gastric and intestinal tissues may fail 
to unite 

2. If Operation is not Immediately Required) will it be 
Necessary when the Patient has Recovered from the Effects of 
the Bleeding ? — 

Chronic Peptic Ulcer {Bleeding not from Arterial Erosion ). — ^As 
has just been pointed out, there will be some cases of bleeding from 
chronic ulcer in uhich the necessity for an emergency operation will 
be doubtful. But in such cases the haemorrhage is not alarming and 
there will be no doubt what the surgeon should dende : he should 
operate uhen the patient has recovered from the bleeding. 

Latent Chronic, Subacute, and Acute Ulcer. — The surgeon must 
not forget that, although a patient may have had no previous history 
of painful gastric- or duodenal-ulcer dyspepsia, he may still be bleeding 
from peptic ulcer. He may have a low-grade chronic, a subacute, or 
an acute gastric or duodenal ulcer, none of which may cause painful 
symptoms. As a rule, these ulcers occur in young people whose 
arteries are healthy and whose haemostatic functions are good, and 
with medical treatment bleeding ansing from them nearly always 
gets better. 

There are, however, a very small proportion of cases which 
transfusion will not control and these may require an emergency 
operation (see p. 296). 

In this group, where operation is delayed till the patient 
recovers, besides the bleeding from certain grades of peptic ulcer 
which may or may not require an operation, there are other surgical 
lesions which can cause bleeding but which practically never require 
an emergency operation. They do, however, require operation when 
the patient recovers. 

The lesions which require such later operations are considered 
in the following paragraphs. 
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Papilloma. — This condirion gives little indication of its presence. 
Hemorrhage is often the first symptom. Though severe it is usually 
not alarming. 

Carcinoma of the Stomach. — If the bleeding is from carcinoma 
of the stomach, the patient presents the appearance of a malignant 
subject. His illness will have a definite onset, and he «ill have a 
history’ of a mildly painful dyspepsia, in which nausea and vomiting 
are prominent features; and a history’ which is progressive in 
character, and typical of carcinoma. He will also give eridence of 
a definite onset of constitutional symptoms, such as loss of weight, 
appetite, etc., and of constipation which will have got progressively 
worse. Although his epigastrium may be rigid, it will not be tender ; 
and other more obvious symptoms and signs of gastric carcinoma may 
also be present. 

Splenic Anamia. — If the bleeding is caused by splenic anajmia, 
the enlarged spleen can easily be felt without disturbance to the 
patient. 

Sarcoma, Myoma, and Lipoma of the Stomach. — These conditions 
are rare, and generally give rise to a painless bleeding, which as a 
rule is not very' severe. The bleeding generally comes from a 
shallow ulcer on the surface of the growth, an ulcer which is usually 
radiologically mistaken for chronic ulcer. These growths are not 
commonly associated with a pre\'lous history’ of a definitely painful 
dyspepsia. Thus radiologically there is evidence of chronic ulcer, 
but clinically there is none. They can usually be easily felt (etcept 
the lipoma). While they are rare conditions, they do occur more 
frequently than is generally thought, and they require surgical treat- 
ment after the patient gets better from the bleeding. 

Jejunal Ulcer. — There will of course be the ty’pical symptoms 
of jejunal ulcer follow’ing a gastro-enterostomy’. A metena, however, 
may take place from a jejunal ulcer without the patient having any 
of the typical symptoms of jgunal ulcer; that is, without his com- 
plaining of pain after meals and other dyspeptic manifestations. 

Gastntts, Duodenitis, Jejunitis. — A hacmatemesis may' anse from 
gastritis or duodenitis, or from a jqunitis following gastro-enterostomy. 
The symptoms of these conditions may be similar to those of gastric, 
duodenal, or jejunal ulcer, as the case may be {see p. lOo). On the 
other hand, a bad hsmatemests may arise from these gastritis-hke 
conditions, and yet there may be only slight persistent dyspeptic 
symptoms. 

Such conditions are not alway’s curable by medical measures, 
and may ultimately require a partial gastrectomy. 
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In the conditions just described, where the surgeon is of 
opinion that operation will be necessary when the patient has 
recovered from his bleeding, be will give advice, not only for imme- 
diate treatment with the object of stopping further hemorrhage, 
replacing the lost blood, and preveniir^ a recurrence of the bleeding, 
but also in regard to various ways of preparing the patient for 
a future operation. 

3. Is the Surgeon called in because there is Doubt whether 
the Bleeding is due to a Medical or a Surgical Cause ? — In regard 
to this third question which may arise in the case of a consultation 
on a patient suffering from hamatemesis or meljena, the surgeon 
must keep in his mind the fact that hasmatemesis or melasna is 
due to medical disease more often than to surgical disease. It is 
therefore necessarj’ for him to be conversant with those less obvious 
medical conditions which cause gastric and duodenal bleeding, in 
order that if he does express the opinion that the bleeding does not 
require surgical treatment, he may check his diagnosis by identifying 
the cause of the bleeding. 

Profound harmatemeses which do not require surgical treat- 
ment occur under the following conditions : — 

a. In very old people, probably caused by some degenerative 
vascular condition in the stomach. 

b. In patients ivith high blood-pressure and with an associated 
congestive condition of the gastric nail ; that is, in an incipient 
heart failure. 

c. In renal insufficiency ; or in the renal insufficiency which 
is found associated with chronic heart failure. 

d. In the congestive conditions of early cardiac failure before 
the heart condition is recognized. 

e. In mitral stenosis. 

/. In leuksmic and ansmic states. 

g. In cirrhosis of the liver, when profuse bleeding may occur 
either as a result of the toxic spoiling of the mucous membrane, or 
from a ruptured dilated cesophageal varix. 

k. Following operation on the abdomen where there has been 
thrombosis of the gastric or duodenal veins. 

l. Following operation for hernia where there has been a 
thrombosis of the veins in an incarcerated piece of omentum, and 
where this thrombosis has spread to veins in other parts of the 
abdomen and finally involved gastnc or duodenal veins. 

k. Following operation for hjdatid in which formalin has been 
too lavishly used, and in which probably there has been some 
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appetite, etc., and of constipation which will have got progressively 
worse. Although his epigastrium may be rigid, it will not be tender ; 
and other more obvious symptoms and signs of gastric carcinoma mav 
also be present. 

Splenic Aneemia . — If the bleeding is caused by splenic ansmia, 
the enlarged spleen can easily be felt without disturbance to the 
patient 

Sarcoma, Myoma, and Lipoma of the Stomach . — These conditions 
are rare, and generally give rise to a painless bleeding, which as a 
rule is not very severe. The bleeding generally comes from a 
shallow' ulcer on the surface of the groivth, an ulcer which is usually 
radiologically mistaken for chronic ulcer. These growths are not 
commonly associated with a previous history of a definitely painful 
dyspepsia. Thus radiologically there is evidence of chronic ulcer, 
but clinically there is none. They can usually be easily felt (except 
the lipoma). ^Vhile they are rare conditions, they do occur more 
frequently than is generally thought, and they require surgical treat- 
ment after the patient gets better from the bleeding. 

Jejunal Ulcer . — There will of course be the typical symptoms 
of jejunal ulcer follow’ing a gastro-enterostomy. A melaena, however, 
may take place from a jqunal ulcer without the patient hanng any 
of the typical symptoms of jejunal ulcer; that is, without his com- 
plaining of pain after meals and other dyspeptic manifestations. 

Gastnlii, Duodenitis, Jejunitis . — A hamatemesis may arise from 
gastritis or duodenitis, or from ajejiinitisfolJowinggastro-enterostomy. 
The symptoms of these conditions may be similar to those of gastric, 
duodenal, or jejunal ulcer, as the case may be {see p. loo). On the 
other hand, a bad hjematemesis may arise from these gastritis-like 
conditions, and yet there may be only slight persistent dyspeptic 
symptoms. 

Such conditions are not always curable by medical measures, 
and may ultimately require a partial ^treaomy. 
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In the conditions just described, where the surgeon is of 
opinion that operation will be necessary when the patient has 
recovered from his bleeding, he will give advice, not only for imme- 
diate treatment with the object of stopping further ha?morrhage, 
replacing the lost blood, and preventing a recurrence of the bleeding, 
but also in regard to various \rays of preparing the patient for 
a future operation. 

3. Is the Surgeon called jn because there is Doubt whether 
the Bleeding is due to a Medical or a Surgical Cause ? — In regard 
to this third question which may arise in the case of a consultation 
on a patient suffering from hsematemesis or melasna, the surgeon 
must keep in his mind the fact that hsematemesis or melsna is 
due to medical disease more often than to surgical disease. It is 
therefore necessarj’ for him to be conversant with those less obvious 
medical conditions ^\hlch cause gastric and duodenal bleeding, in 
order that if he does express the opinion that the bleeding does not 
require surgical treatment, he may check his diagnosis by identifying 
the cause of the bleeding. 

Profound hsmatemeses which do not require surgical treat- 
ment occur under the following conditions : — 

a. In ver)' old people, probably caused by some degenerative 
vascular condition in the stomach. 

b. In patients u’ith high blood-pressure and with an associated 
congestive condition of the gastric wall ; that is, m an incipient 
heart failure. 

c. In renal insufficiency' ; or in the renal insufficiency which 
is found associated wdth chronic heart failure. 

d. In the congestive conditions of early cardiac failure before 
the heart condition is recognized. 

e. In mitral stenosis. 

f. In leuksmic and aniemic states. 

g. In cirrhosis of the liver, when profuse bleeding may occur 
either as a result of the toxic spoiling of the mucous membrane, or 
from a ruptured dilated cesophageal varix. 

h. Following operation on the abdomen w'here there has been 
thrombosis of the gastric or duodenal veins. 

i. Following operation for hernia where there has been a 
thrombosis of the veins in an incarcerated piece of omentum, and 
where this thrombosis has spread to veins in other parts of the 
abdomen and finally involved gastric or duodenal veins. 

k. Following operation for hydatid in which formalin has been 
too larishlj' used, and in which probably there has been some 
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thrombosis of the omental ^eins or the veins m the vicinity of 
the stomach. 

/. As the result of acute chokemia, when the clotting power 
of the blood is interfered with and the gastric mucous membrane 
is to.xically spoilt. 

From all the above conditions, most of which anse, as it were, 

‘ out of a clear sky ’ — that is, give no previous history of dyspepsia — 
it is necessary to distinguish certain surgical conditions with equivocal 
manifestations. These conditions are: quasi-surgical lesions such 
as acute gastric and acute duodenal ulcer ; and a definite surgical 
lesion — ‘ silent ’ gastric carcinoma. 

Acute Gastric Ulcer. — Acute gastric ulcer ma}’ be the cause 
of a hasmatemesis in a young person. It also is the immediate cause 
of the bleeding in patients who are suffering from general disease, 
such as anemia, leuktemia, renal or hepatic insufficiency, or who 
have a focus of a portal or a systemic infection. The bleeding in 
all these cases will be * silent that is, will not be preceded by any 
definite painful dyspeptic pattern. 

An acute ulcer usually has a cause, and if the surgeon makes 
a diagnosis of this condition he must also try to come to some con- 
clusion in regard to its cause: he must look for an infective focus, 
— acute ulcer, we know, is often caused by infection , and he must 
also look for signs of general disease. 

In regard to the question of surgical treatment, acute ulcer 
in a young person does not require a gastric operation ; nevertheless, 
it may need one for the removal of an infective causatue focus. 

There is, however, one type of acute ulcer which may require 
surgical treatment. This is the acute ulcer which forms on the scar 
of a healed chronic ulcer, the acute ulcer which forms on a block of 
fibrous tissue uncovered and unprotected by mucous membrane, 
and therefore always at the mere)' of the erosive actmty of 
the peptic juice. Bleeding from such an acute ulcer tends to 
recur and may be serious. In this type of ulcer the bleeding is typical 
of an acute ulcer, in so far as it is ‘silent’, but it is usually' found 
in a person who has a previous history' — perhaps very remote — of 
an old ufeer. 

Acute Duodenal Ulcer.— If a mel^a is caused by an acute 
duodenal ulcer, it will be ‘ silent ’—that is, unassociated with any 
dyspeptic pattern ; and if it is caused by the acute ulcer which 
sometimes arises on the scar of a healed chronic ulcer, there will 
be some past history' of a painful dyspepsia of the duodenal-ulcer 
type. 
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‘ Silent ’ Gastric Carcinoma. — will sometimes be found most 
difficult to distinguish the bsematemesis of ‘ silent ’ gastric carcinoma 
from these medical haematemeses which occur in patients who suffer 
from some profound constitutional disturbance, and who therefore 
present the appearance of one suffering from a carcinoma. X-ray 
examination, however, when the patient is better, will help, and may 
show a filling defect. 

THE NATURE OF AN EMERGENCY OPERATION FOR 
HiEMATEMESIS 

The type of operation depends upon the pathological condition 
presented and the condition of the patient. Bleeding from an eroded 
artery in a chronic gastric ulcer will require an immediate partial 
gastrectomy, with, in order to save time, a prepyloric closure {see 
Chapter XLVIII). This operation is perhaps the quickest, and the 
one which is most likely to ensure not only immediate but also 
ultimate success. If undertaken early in the bleeding and carried out 
under local anaesthesia, and combined with a transfusion, the patient 
bears it well and its mortality-rate is low. 

Further, partial gastrectomy in these cases is a sound operation 
because it also removes the ulcer-bearing area — the pyloric part of 
the stomach — and thus it solves the problem of the multiple ulcer — 
a not uncommon occurrence in bleeding ulcer. 

Resection of the ulcer with ligature of the bleeding vessels — 
the operation sometimes recommended — is more difficult to perform 
than a partial gastrectomy. Resections of ulcer combined with 
gastro-enterostomy take too long, and are more difficult than partial 
gastrectomy ; moreover, they do not take cognizance of the multiple 
ulcer. Gastro-enterostomy does not stop the bleeding, and the 
effects of a useless operation, in addition to those that arise from 
the bleeding, may kill the patient. Oversew’ing the ulcer is unsatis- 
factory for It may not arrest the bleeding. Ligation of the artery is 
difficult on account of the inflammation surrounding the ulcer ; or 
it is uncertain, because the wrong artery may be ligated (the common 
hepatic has been erroneously ligated). 

My ow’n custom is as follow's : — 

If I can make a diagnosis that the bleeding is coming from a 
chronic ulcer, and if the bleeding is a profound one, and I feel it is 
coming from an eroded artery, I operate as soon as possible after 
its onset and under the protection of a transfusion — if necessarj’ a 
massive transfusion, or three donors being used. I use local 
anaesthesia, or gas and oxygen administered intratracheally, or both 
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combined. I divide the stomach at the junction of the proximal 
and distal two-thirds. If the patient is fairly well, and if the bleeding 
comes from a gastric ulcer, I carry out a partial gastrectomy, and, 
for the sake of quickness, make if possible a prepyloric closure. 

If. however, the ulcer should be widely adherent and difficult 
to resect, I perform a partial gastnc exclusion, ligating vessels 
running to the ulcer, or compressing it with a band of rectus muscle 
aponeurosis. 

If the bleeding is from an ulcer of the anterolateral duodenal 
wall, I wrap a fascial strip round the duodenum if possible, and 
do an extensive partial gastric exclusion, with resection. 

If the bleeding is from an ulcer on the postenor duodenal wail, 
as it usually is, I find great difficult)' in carrying out an effective 
surgical measure, for it js difficult to produce direct pressure on 
the ulcer. In this situation, too, it is most dangerous to resect, 
cspeciaJJy as the generai condition of the patient mU be bad. fn 
these circumstances I usually fall back on a partial gastric exclusion 
with resection, and use compressing sutures either extra or intra- 
duodenally to occlude the artery. 

Even w’hen the htemorrhage is acute, provided that the opera- 
tion IS not performed upon a subject whose strength has been sapped 
by hasmorrhage over a long period, and that the patient is protected 
by transfusion and given gas or local anjesthesia, jt is surprising how 
w*ell he will stand the operation. 

BLEEDING AFTER GASTKO-ENTEROSTOAtY 

It not infrequently happens that a patient will have a gastro- 
enterostomy performed for the cure of a TCry painful dyspepsia 
associated with hasmorrhages and caused by a chronic duodenal ulcer. 
Following the gastro-entercstomy his painful dyspeptic symptoms 
will usually clear up, but after a year or two he may begin to suffer 
from more or less severe attacks of haematemesis and metena, 
unassociated with any painful dyspepsia— just painless bleedings. 

These bleedings may continue for years. In the intervals the 
patient may be fairly well. At operation, howev'er, no definite jejunal 
ulcer may be found. Such a type of bleeding Would be regarded by 
many surgeons as coming from what they would call a “bleeding 
ulcer ” ; that is, the original ulcer showed a tendency to bleed, and 
the recurrent one does so too. 

In such a ty’pe of hiematemesis and mel$ria, I believe that the 
proper method of treatment is to undo the gastro-enterostomy— 
an operation of not much severity. In the majority' of cases the 
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physician may be able to prevent the original duodenal ulcer from 
recurring and bleeding. In such circumstances the mortality-rate 
of the orthodox operation, partial gastrectomy and enterectomy, 
is so much higher than that of undoing the gastro-enterostomy that 
it is safer to give the patient the benefit of the simpler operation and 
take advantage of modem medical treatment. Should this be 
unsuccessful, an extensive partial gastrectomy can be carried out 
a year or two later. 

STOPPING THE HJEAtORRHAGE AND PREPARING 
FOR A FUTURE OPERATION 

Efforts to stop the bleeding should be made on the following 
principles : — 

1. Complete rest of the stomach and duodenum should be 
attained : (a) by the administration of large doses of morphia — 
morphia paraljses the movements of the stomach rather than those 
of the intestine {tee p. 781) ; (6) by giving nourishment of the type 
that does not produce peristalsis — albuminous fluids combined with 
dextrose solutions. 

2. Attempts should be made to close the bleeding vessel. These 
should compose the exhibition of whole transfused blood, and of 
clotting reagents such as ciauden and similar remedies which may 
cause occlusion of the bleeding vessel. 

3. The fluid loss should be replaced. This is best cafried out 
by blood transfusions, which have also the effect of helping clotting 
to take place in a bleeding vessel. These transfusions can be sup- 
plemented by intravenous feeding in order to enable the patient 
to keep up his strength. Continuous glucose infusions can be 
extensively used ; especially if they are used in conjunction with 
the administration of protein, which is supplied when the infusions 
are given in combination with blood transfusions. 

4. The peptic action should be neutralized. The erosion of 
the artery has probably been caused by peptic influence and the aim 
should be to neutralize peptic activity. This neutralization can be 
effected by providing protein, with which the acid combines, in a 
form w’hich will not cause active peristaltic movement of the stomach. 
The peptic juice can be diluted by the administration of fluid, that 
is, buffered as it is in nature {see p. no). The digestive activity 
can also be neutralized by the adminbtration of alkali. The lessening 
of the action of the gastric juice on the gastric or duodenal wall allows 
the vessel to close by a natural process of repair. This all means 
that the patient should be suitably fed and that Meulengracht’s 
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method of dieting cases of hsmatemesis is based on sound principles 
and should be employed. 

5. As soon as possible without detriment to the patient’s well- 
being, the blood which fills the small and large intestme should be 
evacuated. If left in the bowel too long it decomposes and makes 
the patient sick. Paraffin and enemas at the right time help 

Preparing a Patient for a Future Operation. — Measures for 
the preparation of a patient for a future operation are best laid down 
by the physician. They comprise steps which will bring the patient’s 
htemoglobin and blood-volume to normal, and efforts to improve the 
tone of his peripheral vascular system as well as his cardiac muscle. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

GASTROSCOPY WITH THE FLEXIBLE GASTROSCOPE 
By John Horan 

St Vtncent't Hospital, Melbourne 

Gastroscopy has become a practical method of investigation since 
. the development of the Wolf-Schindler flexible gastroscope, and in 



many clinics this procedure has been combined with radiological 
examination as a routine in the diagnosis of gastric disorders. 



A B 


Fig 203 — Theendsof JheWolf-Sehindlergastroscope A, Opper endshowmg 
the ocular nitb button to indicate positKm of ob|ective. the electric contact, and 
air channel. B, Lonerend showing the objectne. electric bulb, and rubber 'finger- 
tip' guide, note the perforations in the outer rubber sheath of the instrument 
for the admission of air into the sttmach. 


The Wolf-Schindler flexible gastroscope is illustrated in Figs. 
204 and 205; its lower part can be bent, and contains a system of 
lenses which enables one to see a clear and well defined image, 
provided the angle of cu^^’ature does not exceed 34°. 
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With this instrument a gastroscopic examination ma\ be made 
in the consulting room or in the out-patient department of a hospital 
with little discomfort to the ambulatory subject. The only indication 
for his hospitalization is the presence of pylonc obstruction uith 
retention of gastnc contents, in \^hich case the pauent is admitted 
to hospital twenty-fouT hours before the examination for repeated 
gastric lavage, in order to wash out the food residue and mucus which 
othenvise would obscure the field. 

Several days before the proposed inspection, the patient should 
be given a ' barium swallow ^ and his chest screened ; this is necessary' 
to exclude the presence of any lesion which might hmder the safe 
passage of the gastroscope into the stomach, for the instrument is 
equipped with a 90° optic, and must necessarily be passed blindly 
through the tesophagus. Such conditions as aneurysm of the arch 
of the aorta, intrathoracic tumour, cirrhosis of the liver with possible 
cESOphageal \ances, severe grades of kyphoscoliosis, stricture of the 
cBSophagus, and obstruction at the cardia are contra-indications to 
gastroscopy. Obstruction at the cardia is the one most frequently 
encountered ; but if the stomach tube used for emptying the stomach 
passes the cardia without resistance, then the gastroscope may be 
introduced with safety. 

TECHNIQUE OF GASTROSCOPY 

The examination is made preferably in the forenoon, the patient 
having fasted overnight so that the gastric mucosa may be inspected 
under standard conditions. Firstly, he is given a subcutaneous 
inj'ection of 0.43 mg. gr.) of atropine sulphate together with 

o.oi g. (J gr.) of codeine phosphate into the right arm or right leg — 
because he must lie on his left side during the examination. Wth- 
out atropine the flow of saliva may be troublesome, and it has been 
found that the above dose of atropine in no way affects the motility 
of the stomach. The codeine phosphate is used to depress the 
laryngeal reflexes. It is important that the patient should not be 
drowsy, as his co-operation is essential ; for this reason an inj'ection 
of morphia is not desirable. In order to obtain his confidence, the 
various steps in the procedure are explained to him in detad, and 
the positions to be adopted by lum during the examination are first 
demonstrated by the gastroscopist. 

Thirty’ minutes later, surface ansesthesia is commenced, and for 
this the patient is seated on a chair which is slightly higher than that 
occupied by the gastroscopist. This ensures that the patient’s head 
is well flexed while the phary’nx and hypopharynx are rendered 
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analgesic. The posterior third of the tongue, the pillars of the 
fauces, and the posterior pharyngeal wall are painted with a 2 per cent 
solution of decicain, and, if the patient is edentulous, the brush is 
swept over the gums. Five minutes later, Schindler’s special tube 
for anjesthetization of the pharynx and 
hypopharynx is introduced into the patient’s 
mouth. This tube {Fig. 206) consists of a 
piece of firm rubber tubing attached to a 
metal adaptor, which is fitted with a trans- 
verse bar. The distal end of the tube is 
closed, but spaced at regular intervals 
around its circumference are many pin- 
point perforations. The tube is swallowed 
by the patient until the transverse bar rests 
against the lips, and in this position the 
tip of the tube lies in the oesophagus, 
having passed the pharyngo-cesophageal 
sphincter {Fig. 207). A Record syringe is 
attached to the adaptor, and 5 c.c. of 
decicam solution, to which 5 drops of 
1-1000 adrenaline hydrochloride have been 
added, are injected briskly through the tube 
and sprayed over the wall of the phaiynx 
and hypopharynx. The tube is then with- 
drawn, and five minutes later the procedure 
is repeated. After this second injection, 
the patient may give a slight cough if some 
of the solution has entered the trachea. 

In fifteen minutes surface analgesia 
is effective, and the next stage of the 
procedure is reached when the stomach is 
emptied by gravity. For this purpose the 
patient kneels on the table designed by 
Schindler as shown in Fig. zo8, and a 
stomach tube is passed. Then the patient aSth'uS™ of ptar“' 
lovvers his head to allow the residual gastric and hypophaiyni, 
contents to flow into a container. Useful 

information can be obtained from the quantity and character of the 
resting juice; for example, hypersecretion may be found in certain 
organic lesions of the stomach. (Some gastroscopists prefer to empty 
the stomach by suction, but this method may cause hajmorrhage and 
congestion of the mucosa, and hence is inadvisable.) 
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Ft( 307.— ScbtndJer tube in potiiicm. 



Fi’. 208.— Position danog the passioff of the stomach tube- 
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The patient then lies on his left side on an examination table, 
with the left elbow pressed firmly into the side, the left leg flexed, 
and the right extended. The back is straight and the right arm 
hangs loosely over the side of the table. The tip of the shoulder 
is brought level with the top of the table, and the head projects over 
the end with the chin in its normal position in relation to the body. 
An assistant, seated in a chair as illustrated in Fig. 209, supports the 



Fig. 20') — Intrcxiuction of the Kastroscope Vote the pos<tlc«i of 'he patient’s head 
and the left lodet ^ger of the introducer. 

t^eight of the patient’s head with the left hand, the middle finger of 
which retracts the angle of the mouth to allow any saliva to run out 
during the examination. The right hand of the assistant rests lightly 
on the maxilla. 

To reduce any anxiety on the part of the patient, some gastro- 
scopists cover the eyes before the introduction of the instrument ; 
an alternative and better method is to darken the room so that he 
may not see the eyepiece as it approaches the mouth. He is then 
instructed to remain quite still during the examination, and not to 
attempt to speak or try to swallow his saliva. The ocular end of 
A. T. 20 
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the instrument is placed on the nght hand of a second assistant who 
stands behind the gastroscopist It is not gripped, but rests on the 
palm. The gastroscope is introduced with the patient’s head well 
flexed, as shown in Fig. 209 The flexible part of the gastroscope 
is held like a pen in the right hand of the person who is inserting 
the instrument, and its end is guided into the widely opened mouth 
by the tip of the left index finger, which is placed near the objectiie. 



Fig. iia — PiTSflKW of the gasfroscope during the esaiomation The rig’ll segment 
of the instrument emerges from tbe right side of the mouth. 

The patient’s upper lip is protected by the left thumb, and care is 
taken to see that it is not nipped between the teeth and the instru- 
ment. The tip is passed along the roof of the mouth and pushed 
up against the posterior pharynigeal wall, and in this position the 
rubber ‘ finger tip ’ guide lies along the posterior wall of the pharj’nx 
in the midline, and is w ell abo\-e the opening of the glottis. The index 
finger is depressed to cover the opening of the glottis and the left sinus 
pyriforaiis, and the tip of the inslniment slides into the hypopharynx. 
Some delay may be experienced at the pharyngo-cesophageal sphincter; 
but this is readily overcome by a^g the patient to swallow. 
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Once the oesophagus is reached, the left index finger is removed 
from the mouth and the right hand slid along the shaft, which is held 
between the fingers and thumb. Avoiding pressure whenever 
resistance is encountered the lip is now passed quickly through the 
oesophagus to the lower pole of the stomach, the assistant extending 
and lowering the head a little to bring the upper rigid part of the gastro- 
scope out of the right angle of the mouth, as shown in Ftg. 210. 
With the gastroscope in this position there is no pressure on the 
larynx, and the patient does not experience any pain or discomfort. 
In this method of introduction, which is advocated by Schindler, 
one commences \rith the head flexed and takes advantage of the 
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Ftg ill — Diagram showing a transverse section of the stomach with the 
instrument at depth of introduction I. Koie Ihe gastroscope Ijung on the posterior 
wall. G, Gastroscope 


flexibility of the instrument in passing it through the pharynx into 
the cesophagus. Some gastroscopists prefer to introduce it with the 
head extended, but in this case the cervical spine is arched fonvard, 
and the end of the instrument is more likely to deviate from the 
midline into either sinus pyriformis. 

After passing the cardia, the instrument’s tip slides along the 
posterior wall and reaches the greater curvature at the lower pole 
of the stomach. This is known as depth of introduction I. A study 
of Fig. 21 1, which is a transverse section at this level, shows the 
instrument lying on the posterior Xi’an of the stomach to the left of 
the spine. By virtue of its long depth of focus the pylorus and 
interx’ening parts of the stomach wall are visible in detail and 
with clear definition. Until recently that strip of the posterior wall 
of the stomach on which the gastroscope rests could not be examined ; 
but just above the window’ of the objective H. Rodgers and H. Taylor 
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have fitted a rubber balloon which can be inflated after the gastro- 
scope has been passed; in this way the objecthe is lifted off the 
posterior wall of the stomach, w'hich enables it to be examined. This 
attachment is sometimes of great help in defining the stoma of a 
posterior gastro-enterostomy, but even with its use difficult}’ is 
experienced in demonstrating those lesions of the posterior wall of 
the stomach immediately below- the cardia. 

After the instrument has been passed a small quantity of air is 
introduced, and, since the angle of vision is 85°, a large part of the 
stomach wall is brought into the visual field. At depth of intro- 
duction I {Fig. 212), with the button on the ocular at the 10 o'clock 



position, the musculus sphincter antri 
is seen in the lower part of the field; 
above this the greater curxature of 
the pyloric antrum can be seen leading 
up to the pylorus, with the antenor 
and posterior walls of the p>lonc 
antrum to the left and right parts of 
the field. Above the pylorus is the 
crescentic angulus, which is an expres- 
sion of the incisura angularis when 
viewed from within the stomach That 
part of the lesser cur\*ature of the 
antrum immediately behind the angulus 
is hidden from view (cf. Fig. 213), but 
in many cases it may be closely 
inspected during the passage of a 
suitable peristaltic wa\e which draws 


the mucosa into the field. TTie button on the ocular is now rotated 


to 1 1 o’clock and then to 12 o’clock, to bring a part of the posterior 


wall of the stomach into view. From this position the objecthe is 
rotated slowly back in an anti-clockw ise direction, to the 5 o’clock 
position, and the stomach wall carefully examined. After this the 
course of the lesser curvature is followed to depth of introduction 
II (Fig. 212), and the objective is again rotated. Attention is paid 
to the amount of mucus, the number and character of the mucosal 
folds, the nature and colour of the mucosa, the presence of 
\isible blood-vessels, congesrion, or areas of hemorrhage, and to 
the light reflex— an interruption of xxhich may reieal on closer 
inspection a patch of exudate or a small superficial erosion. Next 
the instrument is withdrawn to depth of introduction III, xshere the 
fundus of the stomach may be examuied. At this Ie\el there appears 
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a collection of gastric juice, which gathers at the most dependent 
part of the greater curvature and is kno^\n as the mucous lake. The 
e.xamination lasts from t^^o to five minutes, and then the gastroscope 
is gently removed as the assistant flex^ the head. 

The patient is kept under observ'ation for about an hour until 
the effects of the surface anresthesia wear off, after which he may 
go home or return to his work, so little does this method of investi- 
gation cause distress. 

GASTROSCOPIC APPEARANCES 

The Normal Stomach. — The mucosa is orange-red in colour, 
smooth, and glistening. On the anterior wall are numerous inter- 
secting mucosal folds, which become thinner and wider apart and 
then flattened out as the stomach is gradually distended with air. 
In the fundus and on the posterior wall the folds are thick, hea\y, 
and tortuous. On both surfaces their course is roughly parallel to 
the long axis of the stomach. The pyloric antrum is devoid of folds, 
and the lesser curvature is usually quite smooth throughout its course, 
or at the most may show a few shallow' longitudinal grooves. It is 
now generally agreed that in many cases, even with the finest com- 
pression technique, the mucosal folds demonstrated radiologically 
do not agree with those seen through the gastroscope. Schindler 
has described the musculus sphincter antri {Fig. 213) which is seen 
when a small quantit}' of air is first introduced into the stomach, 
and which rapidly disappears on further inflation. This structure, 
which has a ti’iisted rope-like appearance, commences at the end of 
the parabolic cur\’e of the angulus and runs across the anterior wall 
and the greater cur\'ature of the stomach in this region. It separates 
the body of the stomach from the pyloric antrum. A curious feature 
disclosed by gastroscopic examination is that penstalsis is confined 
to the pylonc antrum. This peristaltic movement ahvays commences 
distal to the musculus sphincter antri, and sweeps over the smooth 
mucosal surface of the antrum towards the pylorus, which appears to 
approach the objective, contracts to a rosette-like figure, and then 
reopens as it recedes to its original position to await the next wave. 

Gastritis. — The diagnosis of chronic gastritis is the most 
important function of the gastroscope. Schindler’s classification of 
gastritis is based on the gastroscopic appearance of certain patho- 
logical changes in the gastric mucosa which he has correlated with 
the clinical course of the condition. He has subdivided chronic 
gastritis into four groups : (i) Chronicsuperficial gastritis ; (ajChronic 
atrophic gastritis ; {3) Chronic hj^pertrophic gastritis ; (4) “ Gastritis 
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following operation on the stomach”. A brief description follows 
of these types as observed through the gastroscope 

I. Chrome Superficial Gastnlts. — Most prominent m chronic 
superficial gastritis are the ill-defined areas of intense hyperasmia 
scattered throughout the gastric mucosa. These hypersmic areas 
vary greatly in size and are irregular in shape. They are readily 
seen on the crests of the mucosal folds, %yhich have lost their normal 
silk-like lustre and are swollen and spongy m character as the result 
of cedema. In the valleys between the folds a tenacious exudate 
gathers and covers portion of the stomach wall. This adherent 
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shoeing the musculus sphincter antn and 
the contracted p}lorus below and beyond 
the crescentic angulus. 

exudate is airless, yellowish, milky white, or hyaline in appearance, 
and if observed closely may be seen to alter slowly in shape with 
the movement of the stomach. This type of gastritis may be observed 
m the mucosa immediately surrounding an ulcer, or at the edge of 
a carcinoma. Peristomal gastritis following some cases of gastro- 
enterostomy is frequently of this variety. Apart from such factors 
chronic superfici'af gastritis is not often seen, tfiougfi occasibnaf/y I'c 
may occur as a diffuse lesion affecting the superficial layers of the 
entire gastric mucosa, and in these cases the changes appear to be 
most marked in the body of the stomach. Generally this condition 
heals, but it is thought that it may progress to chronic atrophic 
gastritis. 

2. Chronic Atrophic Gastritii . — In atrophic gastritis the rug® 
are thin and narrow, and disappear quickly as the stomach is distended 
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with air. Though occasionally diffuse, the lesion usually occurs as 
a partial atrophy in isolated patches of the gastric mucosa. In 
marked contrast to the glistening orange-red colour of the normal 
mucosa, the affected areas are translucent and of a greenish-grey 
hue {Fig. 214). They are quite smooth, and are depressed below 
the level of the surrounding mucous membrane. Through this 
altered surface the netn-ork of vessels in the submucosa can be seen 
in detail, whereas in the normal stomach they are not discernible. 
Mucosal hemorrhages are not uncommon, and their appearance is 
usually associated with some epigastric discomfort. In the mucous 
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gastnlis on the posterior wall close to the 
ohjectise. 


membrane adjacent to a carcinoma of the stomach this type of chronic 
gastritis is frequently seen. Patients with pernicious anemia usually 
show an incomplete atrophy, and in some of these cases so rapid is 
the regeneration of the atrophic mucosa after the institution of liver 
therapy that it is difficult to believe that this atrophy is the result of 
a chronic inflammator)’’ process. 

3. Chronic Hypertrophic Gastritis. — The condition is readily 
recognized through the gastroscope by the rigid character of the 
mucosal folds, which persist e\'en when the stomach is distended 
with air. These folds, which are thick and tortuous, are traversed 
by fine creases, and as a result have a beaded appearance. On the 
lesser cur\’ature and in the furrows between the folds there appear 
small nodules which are arranged like cobblestones {Fig. 215). These 
nodules are usually of the same size, but some may proliferate and 
become so large that they are mistaken for true polypi. On the 
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extremities of these nodes and on the crests of the segmented rug* 
small erosions may occur. These erosions {Fig. 216) are usually 
multiple, and have yellowish bases with hypersmic margins Gener- 
ally they heal quite rapidly, but they may be the site of gastric 
hemorrhage. Their development is usually associated with an 
increase in the patient's symptoms. 

4. Gasiritis Folioicing Operalton on the Stomach . — Distortion of 
the stomach is frequently encountered following gastro-enterostomy, 
and this may lead to difficulty in orientation. However, by using 
small quantities of air for distension of the stomach, the stoma is 



Fit ai7— Clifonic gastric ulcer on Fig. aiS— Healmg gastric ulcer 

lesser cursature 


usually seen quite clearly. Sometimes the artificial stoma remains 
patulous during the inspection, and part of one or both loops of the 
jejunal coil can be examined. In these cases, lesions of the jejunum 
may be observed if they are situated directly opposite the opening. 
The view of a gastro-enterostomy is unfortunately often limited to 
the gastric aspeej, as the stoma remains firmly contracted throughout 
the examination. The appearance of symptoms after a gastro- 
enterostomy has been performed may be due to an anastomotic ulcer ; 
but gastroscopy has revealed gastritis as a frequent cause for complaint 
after operation. This post-operame gastritis, when present, is 
usually most intense in the mucosa immediatelj surrounding the 
stoma, and as a rule is of the chronic superficial varietj’ described 
above. 

Gastric Ulcer.— The appearance of the benign ulcer seen 
through the gastroscope is characteristic (Fig. 217) The transition 
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from the ulcer to the surrounding mucous membrane is abrupt, and 
the contrast between the yellow or whitish colour of the base of the 
ulcer and the orange-red of the gastric mucosa is striking. The 
ulcer is usually circular or oval in shape, but its margin may be 
crenated by small tags of mucous membrane projecting in from the 
periphery towards its centre. The mucosa immediately surrounding 
the site of ulceration is generally swollen and cedematous and appears 
inflamed, but occasionally the ulcer is set in a normal mucous mem- 
brane, the usual surrounding gastritis being noticeabi)' absent. 

During the healing process of an ulcer, elevated folds in the 
mucosa such as those shown in Fig. 218 may be seen converging 
to^^ ards it. The course of an ulcer may be followed with the gastro- 
scope, and one may observe its response to treatment. Complete 
healing of an ulcer can be determined with certainty by gastroscopic 
examination, and it happens quite frequently that the instrument will 
demonstrate an ulcer although the X-ray signs of gastric ulcer have 
disappeared. 

The benign ulcer occurs most frequently on the lesser curvature, 
or on its anterior border just proximal to the angulus, and at this 
level it may be observed quite clearly through the gastroscope. On 
the other hand, an ulcer placed on the lesser cur\’ature of the pyloric 
antrum immediately beyond the angulus cannot be seen, for in these 
cases the lesser curvature of the antrum appears to be drawn upw-ards 
and is hidden from view ; yet such an ulcer may produce a deformity 
known as ‘ tenting ’ of the angulus, and this indirect sign may lead 
the examiner to suspect its presence. Difficulty may also arise in 
defining a posterior wall ulcer just belosv the cardia, for in this 
situation the lesion is placed too near the objective of the instrument, 
nhich rests on the posterior wall throughout the examination. It is 
therefore evident that in the diagnosis of chronic gastric ulcer the 
gastroscope has certain limitations. 

Gastric Carcinoma. — The gastroscopic picture of the several 
forms of carcinoma of the stomach is most impressive. The con- 
spicuous gross feature of a gastric carcinoma with ulceration, nhen 
examined through the gastroscope, is the brilliant colour effect which 
is produced by the active circulation of blood within the tumour 
and which is absent from the resected specimen. The necrotic 
material in the base of the malignant ulcer, for example, has not the 
smooth yellow or whitish appearance of the benign ulcer, but is 
uneven and of a browmish, violet, deep blue, or black colour. This 
difference in colour is of importance in differentiating the simple 
from the malignant gastric ulcer. 
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In Fig. 219 is shown a ftmgatmg carcinoma filling the cavity 
of the pyloric antrum. When the examination of this case was made, 
large quantities of bile-stained duodenal contents were seen regur- 
gitating through the central ulcerating mass into the body of the 
stomach. 

The diffusely infiltrating carcinoma of the stomach presents 
a characteristic picture. In these cases the stomach can tolerate only 
small quantities of air, and only with difficulty is the wall of the 
stomach lifted off the objecti\e of the instrument. The even contour 
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of the normal mucosa is replaced by an irregular surface from which 
dark red or pale nodules project into the lumen of the stomach, and 
in which areas of hasmorrhage and ulceration may be obserx’cd. 
There is no peristalsis, and if the anterior abdominal wall is palpated 
gently during the examination the infiltration of the stomach wall 
IS evident, as it is no longer pliable. 

To summarize, I should like to make it clear that gastroscopy 
makes no arrogant claims. It has its limitations. Its function is to 
co-operate with radiology in attempting to solve the problems of 
gastric disorder. These two objective methods, used in conjunction, 
replace, in large measure, such an unconvincing diagnostic procedure 
as the routine test-meal. 
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Section I 

SURGICAL PROCEDURES 
CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE EQUIPMENT OF AN ABDOMINAL SURGEON 
KNOWLEDGE AND JUDGEMENT 
The surgeon who would specialize in modern abdominal surgerj’ 
must be specially equipped with : — 

1. A Knowledge of Function. — The abdominal surgeon of 
to-day must have not only a knowledge of structure, but a profound 
knowledge of function, and of the disturbances and variations of 
function within physiological limits: he must be a good physiologist. 
He must be able to determine pre-operaiively whether a function 
has become pathological, for the structure when seen at operation 
may give no indications of disturbance of function. 

2. A Knowledge of the Structure of Abdominal Tissues. — 
The abdominal surgeon must have a knowledge of the intimate 
structure of the tissues of the abdominal cavity, of their various 
planes, of their tensile strength, of their delicacy of structure. Such 
knowledge cannot be obtained by dissection of subjects preserved 
in formalin, but must be acquired from dissection of the unhardened 
tissues of the cadaver in the post-mortem room. 

3. A Knowledge of Comparative and Developmental Anatomy. 
— An understanding of comparative anatomy and of developmental 
anatomy is essential, because abdominal operations are often rendered 
difficult by disease having occurred m or as a result of an imper- 
fectly developed organ, and such knowledge is a great help in the 
unravelling of these operative problems. 

4. Diagnostic Judgement. — ^The abdominal surgeon must above 
all be a master in the art of diagnosis ; for not only must he be 
clinically sure of his grounds for operating — the day of the evploratoiy 
operation is past — but also he must be sure of his operative diagnosis 
when he reviews the contents of the abdominal cavity at the time 
of the operation. 

Abdominal diagnosis is very difficult. To be able definitely to 
diagnose an abdominal lesion requires shrewd clinical judgement. 
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Even to be able to make the broader diagnosis that the patient has 
a lesion which requires an abdominal operation is difficult. And 
to be able to say definitely that an abdominal operation has been 
erroneously advised, that it is unnecessary, is still more difficult, 
and furthermore requires some force of character. But such 
diagnostic knowledge and the fearless use of it marks a great advance, 
for the blot on the escutcheon of abdominal surgery has been the 
morbidity caused by the wholesale performance of unnecessary 
abdominal operations, the responsibility for which lay with minds 
immature in surgical judgement. 

Therefore this very necessary diagnostic acumen m relation 
to abdominal affections must be developed by constant and acute 
observation at abdominal operations : from constant study of the 
‘ pathology of the living Thus the abdominal surgeon should be 
the high priest in abdominal diagnosis, and capable of assuming the 
responsibility for the diagnosis of an abdominal affection, and for 
saying whether an operation is required or not. 

DEXTERiry 

No matter how much knowledge the surgeon may possess, 
if he is unskilful he will not be able to make his knowledge a\ailable 
for the cure of his patients. Indeed, the lack of dexterity may 
account for almost as much post*operative morbidity and post- 
operative mortality as does lack of knowledge; for the delicate 
endothelial tissues and rich sympathetic nerve-supply of the abdominal 
cavity are often profoundly injured by the unskilful operator, who, 
unconscious of the damage he does, causes much shock and subse- 
quent morbidity. The properly equipped abdominal surgeon must 
therefore systematically train his fingers to be gentle and dexterous. 

The Art of Using the Knife. — In the abdominal cavity the 
knife IS used in the same manner as an artist uses a paint-brush — 
with a gentle stroking action. It must be razor-Iike in sharpness, 
and the blade must be small. Small wafer-blades with long handles 
should be used in the deep parts of the abdominal cavity. 

The Art of Dissecting with the Scissors, — For the dissection 
of some of the soft and filmy tissues of the abdominal cayit)-, 
the art of scissors-dissection should be cultivated. A specially 
constructed abdominal dissecting scissors should be used. Its 
weight and balance should never v^ry. It should be very sharp 
and have spade-like ends, w-ith curved points which will cut to 
the very tip. Such a sdssors in various sizes is illustrated m 
Figs. 251, 252 (pp. 350, 351). 
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It is by dissection with such a razor-sharp, light scissors that 
the delicate abdominal tissues can be neatly cut or unravelled, the 
thin-walled abdominal vessels exposed, injuiy of the fine sympathetic 
nerves avoided, the tissue planes accurately followed, and firmly 
adherent loops of intestine safely separated. Expertness in the 
use of the abdominal dissecting sussors makes for accuracy and 
speed in dissections in the abdominal cavity, {See also p. 351.) 

The Art of Using the Needle. — The art of suturing rapidly, 
subconsciously, and accurately can easily be acquired by practice 
on dead tissues (pigs’ intestines), or even on cloth material. The 
abdominal surgeon should be able to sew like a woman. Because 
there are certain positions in the abdomen in which the right hand 
cannot be used effectively, he should be able to sew' with the left 
as well as with the right hand. 

It is best to cultivate the use of the straight needle, for greater 
speed and accuracy can be attained with this than with the cur\'ed 
needle. Fig. 268 (p. 358) shows the method of holding and using the 
straight needle. This technique is very important for the rapid sutur- 
ing often necessary in operations on the upper part of the abdomen. 

The Art of Using the Curved Needle . — There are certain situa- 
tions m the abdominal cavity' w'here it is not possible to use a 
straight needle. The art of using the curved needle must therefore 
also be assiduously practised. The curved needle for routine use must 
be small, of the curve of a shilling, and should always be of the 
same size ; it should, too, be used only with a needle-holder, and be 
flattened near its eye, so that it cannot rotate and penetrate a viscus 
when being manipulated by the holder. The abdominal surgeon 
should train himself to suture accurately and quickly in the deep 
caWties. He can do this by using a long needle-holder, and either 
a strong tissue-forceps or a second short needle-holder in the left 
hand to grasp and draw the needle through as the first needle- 
holder is undamped {see Figs. 271, 272, p. 361). The movement 
is one of pronation and supination — not a push. 

Thus it IS possible for the suturing in the deep parts of the 
abdominal cavity to be carried out without inserting the hand into the 
cavity, and therefore without produdng injury of the endothelial 
surfaces or causing neurogenic shock by traumatism of sympathetic 
elements. 

The Art of Tying Knots. — Rapid ligation of vessels means 
prompt and perfect hjemostasis, an essential requirement in abdominal 
surgery’. The art of knotting is therefore no mean part of the equip- 
ment of an abdominal surgeon. The technique is described on p. 363. 
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THE SURGEON’S TEAM 

In abdominal as in neurological surgery, the modern surgeon can 
only efficiently realize his ideals in the art and science of surgeiy’ by 
team-work. In both diagnosis and operation, team methods are needed. 

In the case of diagnosis, the modern abdominal surgeon, taking 
full advantage of the great advances in diagnosis, working m con- 
junction with his team, will avoid unnecessary exploratory operations. 

In the case of operation, he will acquire from his team an 
intimate knowledge of the general condition of the patient, of his 
cardiac function, of the function of the organ in question, of the 
localization of the lesion, of the tendency to certain complications, 
and many other data in the particular patient — all of which will 
enable him to plan and so to organize the operation that he can 
shorten its time, and perform an operation exactly appropriate to the 
particular phase of the disease and the general condition of the par- 
ticular patient : in short, perform a much more effective operation 
than if he operated without an intimate pre-operative knowledge 
of the particular circumstances. 

The Operating Team. — ^An operating team should consist of 
an experienced surgical assistant, a trained instrument sister, the 
requisite nursing staff, and an anesthetist who has been trained 
in the use of all modem anesthetics, including local and spinal, and 
who has learnt to co-operate with the surgeon — a most necessar}’ 
attribute in an anesthetist The anesthetist is perhaps the most 
important member of the team With the aid of his knowledge 
and art difficult abdominal operations can be successfully carried 
out which without his assistance would be unsuccessful. Such an 
anesthetist is only to be obtained by choosing him for his aptitude, 
and training him m the surgical clinic. The services of a cautious, 
wise, and skilful anesthetist form one of the greatest requirements of 
the abdominal surgeon. 

Hospitals. — As a rule public hospitals are adequately equipped 
for the carrying out of suigical operations. In these hospitals 
proper post-operative nursing attention is also available. For opera- 
tions on private patients, hospitals on the same scale are not available 
to the surgeon. In order to give his private patients the full advantage 
of his knowledge and skill he must organize an efficient operative 
and nursing service. To do this he will have either to build his 
own hospital and staff it, or arrange with some efficient private 
hospital to give him the necessary service. In his routine abdominal 
surgery the surgeon cannot do his best work if he is continual y 
shifting from hospital to hospital. 
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For the skilful performance of abdominal operations, the 
abdominal surgeon requires to be specially well equipped with 
instruments. Instruments specially designed for operating in the 
cavities of the abdomen ; knu’es and scissors specially sharp and 
designed for dissecting the soft delicate tissues of the abdomen ; 
shoulderless needles to avoid tearing when suturing hollow organs ; 
aspiration devices to remove blood, air, and the contents of hollow 
organs ; specially designed retractors for the purpose of adequately 
exposing the \’arious parts of the abdominal cavity ; lighting devices 
for illuminating certain parts of the abdominal cavity ; operation 
tables which will move in every' desired direction: all these make 
difficult abdominal operations easy, and therefore lessen the shock 
and the danger of such operations. The great value of a proper 
kit of instruments in abdominal surgery' cannot be oxer-emphasized; 
particularly the x-alue of instruments specially designed for certain 
difficult phases of the surgery of this region. Some are described in 
detail in the chapters that follow. 

THE OPERATING THEATRE • 

In operations on the abdominal cavity, adequate lighting of 
the operating field is the most essential requirement, but unfortunately 
it is the verj' one which is often lacking, especially in operating- 
rooms in prix'ate hospitals. 

The Operating-room Light. — 

Direction of Light . — ^The light must come from immediately 
above the abdominal xvound, $0 that it xxiil shine into and illuminate 
its depths adequately. 

Nature of Light . — The best kind of light is a combination of 
daylight coming through a top light and artificial shadowless light, 
so that either one or other can be used at will. The main incidence 
of the daylight coming from the top light window should fall on 
the abdominal wound and coincide xxnth the mam incidence of 
the shadow less light. Both can be used together, the daylight 
lessening the glaze on shiny peritoneal tissue. But the artificial 
light is often better used b}' itself, concentrated on the wound, x\-ith 
a xxeak lighting enx'ironment, which will gix’e contrast lighting. 
One advantage of artificial lighting is that it is possible to move 
the artificial light laterally so as to illuminate the lateral parts of the 
abdominal cavity. A disadvantage is that it makes the tissues glisten, 
when it is difficult to see their intimate structure. Fig. 220 shoxxs 
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a method of contrast lighting, using daylight, which is inexpensive 
and suitable for countiy' operating theatres (HarteP). 

Anssthetic Apparatus . — A theatre should contain an apparatus 
for giving vaporized ether, gas, etc., and provision for every form 
of anjESthetic. 

Ventilation. — The theatre should have provision either for 
forced ventilation or for aspiratmg air. The air in the modern 
theatre is often ether-laden from the administration of ether by the 
open method or by a motor-driven air blast, and this has a bad 
effect on the operating surgeon, who is physically exerting himself 
to a high degree. Proper ventilation will enable him to work 
much more efficiently and with a clearer mind, and consequently 
with greater advantage to the patient. The custom hitherto followed 
of operating in the moisture-laden air of an overheated theatre is 
injurious to the patient, who being anresthetizcd cannot regulate his 
temperature efficiently. 

Operation Mask. — The operation mask should cover the nose 
and mouth, and should have an airway upwards, so as to avoid 
fogging the surgeon’s spectacles. The part w’hich covers the mouth 
should be impermeable. F$g. 221 shows a specially constructed 
mask, between the folds of which is a piece of cellophane. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE PERFORMANCE 
OF OPERATIONS IN THE UPPER PART OF 
THE ABDOMINAL CAVITY 

The viscera should be operated on in the abdominal cavity where 
they are under normal physiological conditions. They should not 
be delivered for operative manipulation on to the abdominal wall. 



where they become dry and transude gas, and where cooling and 
vascular congestion occur from the exposure and unphysiological 
surroundings. 
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As the viscera, especially the intestines, are richly supplied 
with nerves by the involuntary nervous system, and as these nen'es, 
particularly the unmedullated sjTnpathetic nerves, are peculiarly 
susceptible to the production of sho^ even by the slightest trauma- 
tism, handling of the small intestine, or indeed of any organ of the 
abdominal cavity, should be avoided as far as possible. On the 
other hand, the abdominal wall is innervated with medullated nerves; 
it is therefore not so capable of being affected by injurious influences, 
and in consequence a reasonable amount of traumatism does not 
produce shock. It is therefore more consonant with physiological 
principles to expose the operation field by mechanical retraction of 
the abdominal wall, thus allowing this structure rather than the 
contents of the abdominal cavity to bear the brunt of any unavoid- 
able traumatism. ■ To accomplish this aim I employ the abdominal 
operating frame described below and shown in Fig. 222. 

THE AUTHOR’S OPERATING FRAME 
The operating frame is an instrument which can be used not 
only to spread the wound out to its full extent in any desired direction, 
but also to grip the edges of the wound firmly, so that the frame 
can be used to lift the abdominal w-all away from the intestines. It « 
is also employed to isolate the operation area from the intestines, 
and to retract them into the rest of the abdominal cavity. 



Fti’ 223 — Mfchanistn for locking ihe * mechanic^ hands ’ to the frame A, 
Inclined plane to jam the ‘ hand ’ on the frame The jamming of the ‘hand’ in the 
hook at Ihe same time jams the book on the frame, and thus fixes both ‘ hand-’ and 

The retractor consists of : (i) A square frame ; (2) Wound retrac- 
tors ; (j) ‘ Mechanical hands ’ (intestinal retractors) ; (4) Illuminated 
spoon retractors. With it are used soft gauze veils (intestinal buifers), 
and wound-edge covers. 

The Frame. — The four sides of the frame have slots in which 
are set double hooks for the attachment of the wound retractors, 
and single hooks for the attachment of the ‘ mechanical hands 
These hooks are adapted to the frame and to the wound retractors 
and * mechanical hands ’ by a series of opposing inclined planes, 
so that the retractors and hands can be locked firmly on to the frame 
in any desired position {Fig. 223). 
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The frame has one adjustable side which is moved by a 
rack and pinion. It consists of three separate pieces, so that 
It can be disassembled and convenienth earned in the surgeon’s 
bag {Fig. 224) 

Wound Retractors. — The blades of the wound retractors ate 
fully cur\ed, so that they grasp the edges of the wound closely. 
They are illustrated in Fig. 225. 



Ftg S!24 — Four bladed abdonsmal operattni' irame l, 2, Slotted t-pieces 
which do\etai) into each other ; 3, Sliding bar nhich moies on i and 2 bv raicbel 
action . A B C. D, Double hooks fur the four wound retractors, E, F, G H, L J 
K L. Single hooks for atlacbuig 'mechanical hands \ll these hooks lock the 
w-ouad retractors and ' mechanical hands ’ bs a jamming action on the frame 
because they work cm a senes of mclmed planes 

‘ Medianical Hands — ^The ‘ mechanical hands ’ are made 
in various shapes and sizes, so that they can be adapted to the 
parucular use for which they are required. The blades are made 
out of flexible steel wire, are cheaply constructed, and plug into 
a common handle. Thus any type of blade can be easily and cheaplj 
made for a particular operation. Figs. 226 and 227 illustrate vanous 
forms of ‘ mechanical hands 





Fig. 226 — Mkclianical banib’ (lateral and handles. I 2, 3 4 8 It 

‘ 'lechanical hands ■ of \ariou5 sires and shapes for retracting intestines , S. t 7 
Uetraciors for appendiceal Honnds . * 10 Bla^ for use m oj'cratmns i<n tmnarv 
bladder 12, 13. 14 IS. li Handles for blades. 
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Illuminated Spoon Visceral Retractors. — Illuminated spoon 
letractors are used in conjunction ■with the operating frame, and 
are designed to act as visceral retractors and at the same time to 
reflect light into a deep ca^tj* from a small boilable lamp with which 
the retractor is armed (Fig. 228). 

Veils. — ^These ate made of fine soft film gauze, one layer, and 
measure ij yd. long by i yd. wide. They are used in conjunction 
nith the ‘mechanical hands*. (See Fig. 244, p. 343.) 

THE USE OF THE OPERATING FRAAiE IN OPERATIONS IN 
THE UPPER PART OF THE ABDOMEN 
The field of the operation should be deliberately exposed as 
a stage of the operation, so that, once this exposure has been made, 



the edges of the wound and those abdominal organs which are not 
the objeaive of the operation are not further handled or injured 
by the manipulations required for carrying out the operation. 
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Insertion of Wound Retractors. — ^The incision must not be 
made too big. It should be made just so long that, when the operating 
frame has spread the wound to its fullest extent, there is a slight muscle 
pull on the wound retractors. It is this pull which keeps the retractors 
firmly jammed into the double hooks on the frame. In other words, 
the spring is in the abdominal wall and not in the retractor. 

Incisions. — As the operating frame gives a wide exposure of 
an operation field, and as it enables the abdominal wall to be lifted, 
almost any region of the upper part of the abdominal cavity can be 
reached from a high paramedian incision. Even the area of the 



small intestine can easily be reached from this high incision, and 
the appendix can be removed by a stab incision. Thus, when using 
the operating frame, it is not necessary to make a long midline 
incision with the umbilicus as centre — ^an incision which leaves the 
abdominal wall weak. F/g- 229 show^ the incisions which suffice 
for most upper abdominal operations. 

Where there are No Adhesions to the Anterior Abdominal 
Wall.— Where there are no adhesions to the anterior abdominal 
wall, the wound retractors are inserted in the following way. Towels, 
made either of closely woven fabric, or, in septic cases, towels which 
have been rendered waterproof (by incorporation of cellophane), are 
laid on the tvound as shoii-n in Fig. 230, in such a nay that they 
can be made to wrap round its edges as far as the peritoneum. The 
frame is now laid on these towels (Fig. 231) 




(he (uuels 
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>'f‘ /“'finger of the operator tucks the juuct.on of the 
towels far under the wound at the ioner angle and as far as the 
peritoneum {Fig. 232). A small Fntz retractor (Fig 233. |) .s now 



^‘S 233 -—The lo \eraagieofthe«ouQd held up by retractor I in the hand 
of an assistant. 


substituted for the finger. An assistant holds this up with his left 
hand without relaxing the pressure, so as to lift the abdominal 
wall well away from the intestines. This manoeuvre will enable the 
operator to insert the remaining wound retractors without fouling 
the intestines or the omentum. 
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While the assistant holds the abdominal wall up with wound 
retractor I, the surgeon tucks the wound cover under the edge of 
the wound as far as the peritoneum on the patient’s left side, inserts 
wound retractor 2 {Fig. 234), and locks it in the double hooks. The 
assistant, holding the frame in this position with his right hand 
placed as shown in the figure, keeps this retractor in position. 



The wound cover on the patient’s right side is now tucked under 
the wound as far as the peritoneum, and wx)und retractor 3 {Fig. 235) 
is inserted and locked into the double hooks. 

Wound retractor I is now taken from the assistant’s hand, and 
fixed in position by being locked into the double hook on the frame. 
The assistant then places his hands on the frame as shown in Fig. 
236, and lifts the frame and thus the abdominal wall, so that the 
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edges are guarded not only from damage by the operator’s hands or 
by carelessly used retractors often vigorously wielded by an assistant, 
but also from any infection that might be caused by the contents of 



mserled 

abdominal organs. Furthermore, as the to%vels are firmly, accurately, 
and neatly locked over the nound, they cannot be disarranged by 
manipulations during the operation {Fig. 237). 

Svhere there are Adhesions to the Anterior Abdominal Wall. — 
Where there has been a previous abdominal operation, there ^\ill 
be, as a rule, adhesions of the abdominal contents— omentum, 
small or large intestines, stomach, etc. — to the anterior abdominal 
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wall. In such circumstances, all the wound retractors cannot be 
inserted until these adhesions have been separated. This latter in itself 
is a problem of some difficulty, for these adhesions generally extend 
from the edges of the wound on both sides far out under the 
abdominal wall. As a rule they are very difficult to sever by 



clean-cut dissection, and are usually separated by tearing with 
the fingers, which is of course undesirable, because it leaves large 
bare areas that cannot be properly covered. The operating frame 
here has a new and not unimportant use— that is, as an instru- 
ment which enables the surgeon to cut these -adhesions in the 
right plane, a bloodless one, and to cut them expeditiously and 
neatly. 
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A small space on each side of the wound, sufficiently big to 
hold a lateral uound retractor, is denuded of adhesions. Into these 
spaces lateral wound retractors are inserted, and firmly locked to 
the frame (Fig. 238). If possible, a small retractor is also placed 
in the upper angle of the wound and similarly locked. In some cases 



Fig ajS—Sho'Mnglhe useol the operating (tanw! t<Kele%aUcig the abdunuaal 
nail so that adhesions of the anterior abdominal nail far out from the wound may 
be cut neall> and cleanly 


it may be possible to lock all four retractors in position at this stage. 
The assistant now elevates the frame gently but firmly {Fig. 238), 
and as the patient breathes it will be found that, if the assistant 
keeps the same firm lifting pressure, the abdominal wall will slowly 
separate from the abdominal contents. It will be seen that the 
adhesions are now hanging from the anterior abdominal wall. These 
adhesions can then be put on the stretch, made tense, and neatly 
A. T. 22 
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severed along the plane of the original line of adhesion, a plane 
n’hich avoids bleeding and leaves the smallest raw surface As the 
abdominal wall is lifted away from the abdominal contents, and as 
the adhesions can then be seen far out under the wound on both 
sides, there is no difficulty in dissecting these adhesions with long 



Ftg. 239 — Another »jew of Ihr <q>eratmg irara« lockod into the T^ound and 
eletated by an assistant so (bat ibe anterior abdomioal wall is separated from 
the abdominal contents, thus stretching the adhesions, w bich axe then easily seen, 
put on the stretch, and ditlded akmg the ongina! bne oi adhesion 

instruments, even for many inches from the edge of the ahdominai 
wound, as shown in Fig. 239. 

Suture of Rents in the Peritoneum of the Anterior Abdominal 
Wall— While the anterior abdominal wall is being held up by the 
assistant by means of the frame, any rents in the peritoneum of this 
part of the wall made by Ae division of adhesions should be 
sutured. In order to accomplish this, a brightly silvered spoon 
is held opposite the rent in the peritoneum as the abdominal wall 
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IS raised. This spoon {see Fig. 228, p. 328) facilitates the suturing, 
for it reflects light on to the peritoneal tear and protects the under- 
lying intestines from injurj’ by needle-pricks {Fig. 240). 

It is most important that these rents should be accurately 
sutured, because adhesions of small intestines to the anterior 



Fir 340 — Stioumg the abdommal ualJ elevated bv the use of the operatmg 
frame, the spoon being placed in position so as to reflect light on to the tear, which 
IS bemg sutured with a very small round needle held m a needle-holder. On 
account of the ankward positioa and the danger of wounding the intestines, the 
needle should be picked up with a sectnd needle holder (rre p. 360). 


abdominal wall, the result of unsutured rents, cause much post- 
operative trouble. As there is a considerable amount of redundancy 
in the peritoneum of the antenor abdominal wall, due to variabilit)* 
of distension of the abdominal cavity, even surprisingly large rents 
can be repaired. The main difficulty in covering these raw spaces 
has always been a mechanical one—the difficulty of suturing in an 
almost inaccessible position. 
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Reinsertion of Wound Retractors and Covering of Wound.— 
When the adhesions have been cleared away and the rents in the 
peritoneum sutured, the wound retractors should be removed, the 
wound covers placed over the wound, and the retractors again set 
into the frame. 



-^r — Djssecling gaJJ-Maddw frre from surroundiuf structwps AMth 
the aid of chisel pomted dissecting scissors 

Isolation of the Field of Operation by Retraction of the Intes- 
tines.— There are three main physiological objectives m intestinal 
retraction : (<j) to remove small intestines from around the organ 
which is to be operated on, so that they will not be injured by 
manipulations not intended for them; (b) to keep the intestines, 
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or any other abdominal organ which is not the subject of the opera- 
tion, out of the operation area and under the abdominal wall, so 
that they will still be in their natural surroundings, where they will 
be kept warm and moist and free from unnatural conditions of gas 
exchange ; and (c) to operate on the oi^n in the abdominal cavity — ■ 
in its natural position, and not on the surface of the abdomen. 

Example of the Use of the Operating Frame: 

Isolation of the Gall-bladder 

The best way to illustrate this principle of intestinal retraction 
is to take a concrete example, as for instance, an operation on the 
gall-bladder. In such a case the steps are as follows : — 

Insertion of Wound Retractors. — The wound retractors, with 
the wound covers, are inserted in the manner already described 

(P- 33 °)- 

If the gall-bladder is adherent to the adjoining viscera, it must 
be dissected free with the aid of the chisel-pointed, middle-sized 
dissecting scissors {Fig. 241). 

Exploration of the Abdomen — It is at this stage, i.e., before 
beginning to remove the gall-bladder, that the abdominal cavity 
should be explored. The operation frame is elevated, thus lifting 
the abdominal wall from the viscera, and creating a space through 
which the operator can examine the contents of the abdominal cavity 
without handling the intestines, and through which he can remove 
the appendix {see pp. 436, 437, and Fig. 311). 

Deflation of the Stomach. — Frequently the stomach is greatly 
distended with air and bulges into the wound, hampering the approach 
to the gall-bladder. The distended stomach should be deflated by 
means of a trocar attached to an air pump {Fig. 242), the small 
opening thus made being after%vards closed with a suture {Fig. 243). 

Insertion of ‘ Mechanical Hands ' : Retraction of the Duo- 
denum. — After the fundus of the gall-bladder has been freed from 
any adhesions which may attach it to the neighbouring organs, the 
gloved left hand is inserted into the abdominal cavity, and the fingers 
are placed on the lateral side of the second part of the duodenum 
where it touches the posterior abdominal wall. A veil is laid in 
folds over the duodenum. The frame and with it the abdominal 
wall is held up on its median side by an assistant in order to 
allow the intestines to be displaced medially. The crumpled-up 
veil with the duodenum and loops of small intestine is noA\ 
moved slowly towards the midline and downwards to the left, so 
that the duodenum is made to creep forwards on the spinal column 
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to the left and downwards. This is accomplished by makings gentle 
continuous pressure which is only applied at each relaxation 



Fig Hi — The stomach, Mbicb is neatly alnajs full oi air, is emptied m order 
to get a clear >iew of the gall-bladder A. Stomach bulging mto wound, B, 
Aspirating trocar inserted into stomach. 



Ft". 243 . Diagrammatic repiesentaticm of snture used to close the trocar 
opentn? A, B,C."how tbesleps of the procedure. 


period in the respirator)- phase. When the duodenum and the 
intestines have been moved into a position well to the left under 
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the abdominal wall, the ‘ mechanical hand ’ {Fig. 244, 5) is placed in 
position instead of the gloved hand, and fixed to the single hook 
on the left at the point B in Fig. 245. The handle of the mechanical 
hand is now moved slowly down to the position C in Fig. 245. 
As the line AC is longer than the line AB the handle is thus 
fixed under tension at the position C, and jams into the opposing 
inclined planes of the single hook without in any way relaxing the 



tension on the ‘buffer’ veil. As a consequence, if the intestines 
have been carefully snarled in the thin single-layer veil, it is quite 
impossible (when the other ‘hands’ are in position) for them to 
move into the operation field, even should the patient vomit. 

Retraction of the Hepatic Flexure . — ^The hepatic flexure, and 
with it any stray loops of intestine, is now pressed downwards 
into the abdominal cavity by means of the gloved hand, which has 
between it and the intestine a crumpled-up veil. As the intestines 
are gently incarcerated under the abdominal wall, another mechanical 
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hand {Fig. 246, 6) is locked in position jn the saire 'ay as m the 
first case. 

Retraction of the Stomach —With the long deep ‘mechanical 
hand {see Fig. 227, 3 ), specially designed for this purpose, and a veil, 



Ftg 243 — The * {nrebanical hand' is placed m positvon instead of the gloiTd 
hand and daed to the smg)c book on (he left at tlie point B The handle of the 
' mechanical hand ' is now slid down on the frame to the point c As the distance 
AC IS longer than AB, this manceusTc fiTes the * mechanical band ' firml) on the 
frame without toosiitg its grip on the imSertetl D, Prolapsing stomach , E, Gall- 
bladder , F, Colon 


the stomach, tvhich often prolapses into the gall-bladder area, is 
moved from over the gastrohepatic omentum up towards the spleen, 
and the ‘hand’ is locked into position {Fig. 247). As ahead} 
mentioned, it may have been necessary to deflate a verj' distended 
stomach. 

The gall-bladder now lies quite clear of the intestines and stomach, 
and can be dissected free from its bed while it is actually m the 
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abdominal cavity, as shown in Fig. 248. So gently have the intestines, 
colon, and stomach been removed from the operation area that no 
endothelial surfaces are injured, and in their protected position none 
can be injured during the course of the operation. And no matter 



how abnormally the gall-bladder is situated, it can, as exposed by this 
method of retraction, be removed wathout having to draw it on to 
the abdominal wall by using the liver as a tractor. 

Any other organ may be isolated and operated upon on the same 
principle as has been here explained in relation to the gall-bladder. 
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The Use of the Adjustable Side of the Operating Frame.— 
This is used for locking the wound retractors firmly into the 
abdominal wound. When thus locked the frame can be used to lift 
the lower edge of the thorax away from the upper surface of the 
liver in order to expose this area ; or it can be used to lift the 
abdominal wall away from the abdominal viscera. 



Fig 14?— A tbicd ‘ tBtcbanical band' It) retracts t&e prolapsing stomach 
and mo\es it under the abdominal nail oat of the operation area The ‘hand is 
then locked to the frame 


Advantages of Operating with the Aid of the Operating Frame. 
— The operating frame has been designed to enable the surgeon 
to observe certain important principles in abdominal operations. It 
allows him to see clearly what he is doing, for it exposes the opera- 
tion field perfectly by spreading the abdominal wound wide open 
to its fullest extent. It avoids injurj' to the wound edges, for the light 
application of pressure, evenly and widely distributed, which it 
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permits, does not injure the edges of the wound as does constantlv 
applied hand retraction. It greatly lessens the possibilitj' of wound 
infection, because waterproof covere can be securely clamped on 
the wound edges. It enables the surgeon to lift the abdominal wall 
away from the intestines, thus creating an actual body-cavity out 
of a potential one, through which he can explore and palpate any 



abdominal organ without handling the shock-suscepUble small intes- 
tine ; and through which, by projecting into it the shadowless 
light of the operation room, he can inspect almost any part of the 
abdominal cavity. 

The use of the operating frame prevents shock ; for it 
involves a method of visceral retraction whereby the intestines 
can be held away from the field of operation and incarcerated 
in the abdominal cavity, and thereby protected from trauma, 
from exposure, and from loss of gas by transudation. It also 
enables operations in deep catties to be performed under good 
vision ; for it permits illumination of the cavit)' by the attachment 



removal of a hydatid of the upper surface of the right lobe of the 
liver (Fig. 249). . . t, •, 

Frame retraction serves another useful function, m that it 
enables the surgeon, when making intestinal or gastro-intestinal 
anastomoses, to adopt a method of ‘guy-rope’ retraction to the 
frame itself, so that intestinal segments can be kept in a ftted 
position, and therefore sutured neatly and verj- accurately and also 
against a constant tension (Fig. 250). 
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THE USE OF POSTURE IN ABDOMINAL OPERATIONS 
In operations in the upper part of the abdomen it will be found 
a great advantage to place the patient in a high reverse Trendelenburg 
position. The intestines will then fall away from the operation field, 
the liver and the stomach will drop dowrn into a more accessible 



Fig 230. — Sbowini; bo^v $egiDents of stomach 3Q<f intestine can be fixed to 
the frame 67 means of ‘ gU7-rot>e ’ retraction (A and B)> so that exact sutuimg and 
accurate adaptation can be obtained, and satunng carried out against constant 
tension. 

position, and the operation field will be much better illuminated, 
because this position enables either the daylight from the window 
of the operation room or the artificial light to shine directly on the 
operation field. In some operations it is also a great advantage to tilt 
the operation table laterally (see p. 395, and Fig. 296). 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

SURGICAL HANDICRAFT IN THE ABDOMINAL CAVITY 

Scissors Dissection. — The tissues of the abdominal cavity are 
different from those of the rest of the body, and therefore a special 
surgical technique is called for. The delicate endothelial cells of 
the peritoneum are easily injured by even slight touch. The 



abdominal tissues are soft and delicate. The abdominal blood- 
vessels have thin muscular walls and consequent!)' are frail and 
easily injured, so that the slightest roughness may cause a sub- 
peritoneal hsmatoma; and the blood-clot of such a hematoma is 
culture material on which oi^amsms can thrive. Thus even 
slight injuries predispose to adhesions and small hjematomas lead 
to loiv infections. 
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Further, the tissue and organs in the abdominal cavity are supplied 
from the involuntary nervous s^tem — nerve tissue which is com- 
posed mostly of unmedullated fibres — and comparatively slight injur}’ 
of this delicate and sensitive tissue is productive of much shock. 

It will thus be evident that these delicate tissues are not suitable 
for dissection with a knife, but require sharp, gentle, accurate, and 
bloodless dissection, which can best be accomplished by razor-sharp 
scissors of special construction. And such painstaking dissection is 
one of the secrets of success in abdominal surgery; for it leaves a 
minimum of after-effects and therefore no morbidity. 



Abdominal Dissecting Sassors . — The scissors used for dissecting 
in the abdominal cavity must be light, razor-sharp, cut accurately 
to the tip, and have a thin chisel point for following tissue planes. 

Fig. 251 shows a set of knife-edged chisel-pointed dissecting 
scissors which I have designed for abdominal work. These scissors 
are made of the finest specially hardened steel, and in three lengths : 
5 in., 9 in., and 12 in. Their outside edges as well as their tipsare 
just sharp enough to separate tissue planes, and to clean vessels 
without injuring them. Thus th^ serve as knife as well as scissors, 
and have also a chisel action. The ends of the blades are slightly 
curved, so that in their use the operator can look over the tip, and 
see exactly the plane of tissue that he is dividing. These scissors are 
kept ver}’ sharp. They are never used on hard tissues, so that they 
never become strained. To me they have been of great ser\’ice in 
making rapid, neat, and bloodless abdominal dissections. After pro- 
longed use of these scissors — always of exactly the same weight — I 
have been able to develop with them a sense of touch that enables 
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me to recognize with the tips of the scissors the slightest difference 
of tissue density, and therefore to identify blood-vessels and other 
essential structures by the feel of them With the aid of this little 
instrument I have taught myself to unravel the abdominal tissues 
gently by this sense of touch. TTie method of holding the scissors is 
shown m Fig 252. 

During the whole operation the scissors can be kept in the palm 
of the hand, even when holding a knife. In this position they can 



•F'f 253 — Photograph sboning the mctiKx! of separating loops of adherent 
small intestine A, Surgeon's left band covered »«th a single lajer of soft scarf. 
B, His right hand using the spade ended dissecting scissors to follow eractly the 
bloodless plane of the adhesiMi c. F, G The two loops of uitestme being dissected, 
E. 0 , Right and left hands of the assistant, cove^ with a scarf and making tension 
between the adherent loops 


be used by the surgeon to cut his own sutures — for he can cut them 
much more accurately and quickly than can the assistant — cut them as 
a continuation or a last phase of the knotting movement (see Fig. 287). 

Method of Handling Stomach and Intestines. — As the stomach 
and intestines are slippery, they must be held very firmly if a rubber- 
gloved hand is used to secure a grip. This undue pressure injures 
the bowel wall, rubbing off the endothelial cells and causing adhesions, 
and it also disturbs the peristaltic function. Fig. 253 shows a 
method of handling intestines. A veil (a thin single layer of fine 
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gaxize) is thrown over each hand. With the aid of these veils the 
intestines can be held firmly but gently, and injury to the endothelial 
cells minimized. 

The Use of the Diathermy Knife. — The diathermy cutting 
current which divides tissues cleanly and sharply, just as a knife 
does, may with advantage be used when operating on and making 
incisions into hollow organs such as the stomach or intestine. Fine 
wire loops energized by this current cut cleanly with the lightest 
touch. The slight electric coagulation of the edges of the 
wound which it makes, seals the lymphatics and thus gives the 
tissue some immunity against immediate infection until protective 
granulations arise. 



Ftg 454 — Method of making a bo<I> ca'itf for the purposes of exploration 

When damped down, the current coagulates tissue, and can be 
used for the luemostasis of moderate-sized vessels. This property’ is 
very useful in hemorrhage from parenchymatous organs, such as the 
liver, spleen, or kidney. It is also useful in obtaining hasmostasis 
in deep operation cavities where the tdeeding vessels cannot be 
ligatured, a long Spencer Wells forceps being used to clamp the 
bleeding points and then touched with the coagulating current. 

Method of Exploration of the Abdominal Cavity. — In order 
to avoid injury to intestines, the abdomen should be explored through 
the space benveen the abdominal w^l and the intestines — the body 
cavity. Normally, of course, this cavity does not exist, but it can 
be created by lifting the abdominal away from the intestines 
by means of the operating frame {Fig. 254). Through this space 
A. T. 23 
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the whole of the abdominal cavity can be explored without the 
exploring hand being impeded by the intestines or omentum. 

This method not only enables the surgeon to make a thorough 
exploration, but it also avoids a certain amount of the shock that 
usually results when an exploring hand is pushed indiscriminately 
around the abdomen through intestines. 

Instrument Tray. — In order that the surgeon may be able 
to pick up instruments quickly, keep them all in neat array, 
and be able to check their number at a glance when the operation 
is finished, he must provide himself with some such device as 
an instrument tray. 

The tray should be designed with the object of providing 
(i) a place and (2) a number for each particular instrument, and 
(3) a little marking-board for checking scarves and packs. 

As each instrument is used, and discarded for the time being, 
it is washed, resterilized, and placed in its proper hole in the instru- 
ment tray. The operator, who knows the exact position of each 
instrument, can then pick it up without a moment’s delay. The 
tray thus sert'es {a) to keep the surgeon’s instruments tidy ; ( 3 ) to 
absolve the instrument sister from handling his instruments, and 
thus leave her free to attend to her sutures, scarves, and packs ; 
and (c) to check automatically the number of instruments, packs, 
and scarves after the operation. 

The use of such a tray encourages neat, quick, and exact tech- 
nique. F//. 255 shows a tray which has been designed to attain 
the objects mentioned above. 

Instruments. — Useful instruments for general use in operations 
in the abdominal cavity are shown in Fi^s. 256-264. 



I'lg. 256. — Lielerstrom’s ftwceps for Iigattng arienes in deep ca\iiies. 



Fig. 257.— MacCormiek long dissector and ligature carrier. 



p,g 262— Long dissecting fMceps. 
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Of special use in gastric resection are Deschamps’ ligature 
needle {Fig. 265) and Kirschner’s grooved director {Fig. 266), which 
can be used in conjunction with each other: The director is used 




Fif a63 — Powerful intestmal forceps with fine teeth 
fix picking up intestines. 



Ftg 264 —Flexible lamp for illuminating deep cavities. 


Fig 265 — Deschamps’ 
ligature needle 


Fig. 266— Kirschncr's grooi'ed director 
for separatmg and ligating vessels. 



to isolate the vessel, after which the needle armed with thread is 
made to follow the groove in the former instrument, thus encircling 
the vessel. 

A useful pedicle forceps is sho3m in Fig. 508, p. 609. 

High-pressure Stcrilizatioti of Instruments. — Instead of boiling 
in a weak soda solution instruments to be used for operations on 
the alimentary canal, they should be dipped in soda solution and 
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Sterilized in a high-pressure pure steam sterilizing apparatus at the 
pressure of atmospheres (120° C.), Such a sterilizer is illustrated 
in Fig. 267. 

The advantages of this method are : (i) spee'd — sterilization is 
complete in 10 minutes — important in the case of emergency opera- 
tions; (2) complete stenlization — all 
spores are destroyed ; (3) lessening of 
diemical irritation — a factor of import- 
ance in regard to the delicate tissues 
of the abdominal cai’ity. 

Suture Material . — A No. 0 or 
No. I tanned or slightly cbromatized 
catgut, provided with a shoulderless 
needle, should be the routine suture 
for all gastric or intestinal suturing. 

In operations for carcinoma of 
the stomach, where the resistance of 




the patient is verj’ low, and 
where union is liable to be 
precarious, it is better to 
use fine silk or linen for the 
external layer of sutures. 

This material is well tolerated 
by the peritoneum, gives less 
local peritonitis and therefore 
entails a much smoother 
period of convalescence, and Ftg.zss- 
minimizes suture insufficient^. 

Technique of Routine Suture of Gastro-intestinal Wounds.— 

The Use of the Straight Needle . — ^The art of using the straight 
needle should be cultivated, for the su^on can become much more 
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expert and stitch much more rapidly \nth it than with a curved 
needle, and accurate rapid suturing in big gastric operations some- 
times means the difference between life and death. To be a good 
‘ tailor ’ certainly saves much shock to the patient. Figs. 268-270 
show the method of using a straight needle. 



F\g. 2^9 — Siia^tag how (he mtesOoMi segtaeats shaahi he fixed to tfie fnme, 
so as to be able to suture with a uDifoon tension. Note the method of holdmg 
the thKad with (he left hand, close to the suture line; and how the fingers are 
disposed when sutuiiug towards the surgeon 


The art of suturing with the left hand as well as with the right 
enables the surgeon to become very expert in the use of the 
straight needle, because there are certain regions in which suturing 
with the straight needle can only be done with the left hand. 

TAe Use of the Curved iVeed/e.— The curved needle should be 
small and have a long tapering point. It should be fully curved, so 
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that it can be used with a needle-holder and inserted by a supination 
movement. It should have a flat base, so that when used with the 
needle-holder it cannot possibly twnst round m the holder and 
puncture the bowel. {Fig. 271.) 



i 


Fig 270 — -■flethod ol suturing away tawn tne surgeoa. ^oie posrtiDu ift "Ait 
third finger of the left hand, and bow Uie thread is beW with the first finger and 
thumb so as to produce a little ndge 

In suturing in deep cavities m the abdomen, such as the pelvis, 
the region of the common duct, or the lower ureter, the suturing 
must be done with nvo needle-holders, one in each hand, as shown 
in Fig. 272. 
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The Importance of Exact Hemostasis in Abdominal Operations. 
—In an abdominal operation exact haemostasis is imperative. Indeed, 
when operating on the serosal, omental, or retropentonea] tissues, 
every effort should be made to prevent the actual occurrence of 
bleeding. The reason for this is that shed blood extravasates very 
quickly into these very soft tissues and forms a hsmatoma which, 



fig. ^73 — The method ol isolatn^ Ihe stofoach by the apphcation of a 
number of Spencer Wells forceps and rapid Ugatioa 


when once formed, cannot be wiped away. Such a hfematoma is 
exceHent etfJttire msterkl for germs, snd not only predisposes to 
thrombosis, but also gives rise to adhesions. 

Therefore, in all abdominal c^rations, the principle of attaining 
absolute ‘ dryness ’ should be aimed at. This should be obtained 
when dissecting tissues by first isolating and clamping the vessel, 
and then cutting it, so that no blood at all is shed. It is obtained 
in another way when dealing with the delicate omental tissues, by 
clamping these in small bites with artery forceps without having 
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regard to the actual vessels. Fig. 273 shows this method of hemo- 
stasis in the greater curvature in the operation of partial gastrectomy, 
where not the slightest hemorrhage is allowed to occur. 

This principle of obtaining absolute ‘ dryness ’ should obtain 
when operating on all hollow organs like the stomach, intestine, 
or colon. Perfect hemostasis is not obtained by using bowel 
clamps and relying on suture for hamiostasis, by crushing the cut 
edges of the bowel, or by cutting it with a diathermy knife. In 
all these methods some bleeding can occur, and however little this 
may be, it may interfere with natural repair in a sutured intestinal 
wound, which, because of its narrowness, has very little margin for 
error ; even a small hjematoma may be the weak link in the chain, and 
cause a suture insufficiency. Therefore, in order to allow cut vessels 
in the wound to bleed so that they may be caught and ligated, it 
is important to avoid the use of clamps. In big operations, this 
painstaking hasmostasis is time-consuming unless some method of 
rapid ligation, as descnbed below, is cultivated and practised. 

The Surgical Knot. — The requirements of a surgical knot 
are that it should be so tight when tied that even the finest vessels 
cannot retract out of it ; and also that it will not unravel. 

A reef knot will not unravel. It has, however, the disadvantage 
that it is not possible to be sure that the first section of the knot is 
tied tightly, because the elasticity of the tissues must slightly loosen 
it while the second section of the knot is being made. The 
consequence of this is that it is not always a tight knot, and a fine 
vessel can retract out of its grasp when the patient vomits. Thus 
a reef knot is not a safe surgical knot. 

The first section of a surgical knot must slip hard home around 
the vessel and remain tight while the second section of the knot is 
being tied. This can be done by making the first stage of the knot 
a granny knot, and when this is pushed tightly home, making it a 
reef knot by adding another tic in the appropriate way {see Fig. 282). 

The modern abdominal surgeon should therefore cultivate the 
art of rapid, painstaking, and exact ligature of even the minutest vessel, 
for no vessel should be allowed to bleed and pour its clot-producing 
tissue-juice on to the delicate tissues of the abdominal cavity ; all 
vessels should be first isolated and clamped, then cut and tied. 

Method of Routine Rapid Ligation. — Figs. 274--287 show the 
method of rapidly making a knot (modified from a Non\ egian knot) 
which I employ. The knot can be made tight and will not unravel. 
The illustrations, which are self-explanatory, show how to tie the knot 
and cut the ligature in one combined time-saving set of movements. 
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Fig 276 — Short 


, of the nail of the index 
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Fig »77 — Short end m position ready to be grasped by the pulps of the 
thumb and the indcy finger 



Fig 279 —Knot rexvaled as jn preslous mo' ement to make a grannv knot 
Long end held straight in the air, short end held transsersely so that granny 
knot can be made to slip tightly on to the vessel. 





of second finger and thread for making the third stage 
of the knot — the locking Loot 







Fig 287 — Showing how the sutecod can cut the ligature himself and c 
very accurately, close to the knot, tbns leaving as little silk as possible ir 
wound The scissors are held ui the palm 0/ the hand w hiJe t> mg the t-esseJ 
then used to cut the lieatiire as the final movement of the ligation 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES IN THE TECHNIQUE OF 
OPERATIONS ON HOLLOW VISCERA 

Operations on the stomach, duodenum, and small intestine present 
certain operative difficulties peculiar to all hollow viscera — difficulties 
which must be recognized in order that a technique may be designed 
to surmount them. 

These operative difficulties occur in regard to : (i) The contents 
of hollow organs ; (a) The management of the mucous membrane ; 
and (3) Bleeding from the cut edges of the wall of the viscus. 

1. The Contents of Hollow Organs. — The contents of the 
stomach and intestines consist of fluid contents and air. Care has 
to be taken with regard to these contents (a) because they may be 
more or less septic and their leakage would cause peritonitis, and 
{b) because they cause distension of an organ like the stomach, and 
make operation on it difficult. 

The contents of the normal stomach are not as a rule infective, 
because a normal percentage of hydrochloric acid acts as an anti> 
septic. In certain conditions, however, such as carcinoma of the 
stomach, pyloric obstruction, or pernicious anaemia, the hydrochloric 
acid is absent or its concentration is greatly reduced ; and in these 
circumstances the gastric contents are as a rule infective. 

The contents of the upper part of the small intestine are mildly 
infective, those of the lower part and of the colon very infective ; 
and in pathological states, such as those due to intestinal obstruction 
or to 'peritonitis, the infectiviQr of the contents of both these viscera 
is much greater than under normal conditions. 

In the case of a stomach where the fluid contents are either 
sterile or only mildly infective, the contents should be aspirated 
before operating on it, so that the organ becomes collapsed. This 
mancEuvre minimizes the danger of soiling, makes the operation 
easier, and therefore lessens shock. Moreover, the retracted gastric 
wall permits more exact suturing. 

2. The Management of the Mucous Membrane. — 

T/ie HIucous Membrane has a Protective Action. — The mucous 
membrane is adapted by nature to contain, without injuiy to itself, 
A. T. 24 
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the contents of an organ which may be irritating or injunous to other 
tissues. For example, the mucous membrane of the stomach is 
resistant to the action of its acid contents, but these contents are 
injurious to other tissues, as can be seen by their action on a gastros- 
tomy wound, or by experiment (Dragstedt), m which it can be shown 
that norma! gastric juice can erode submucous tissues. 

From this physiological point of \new, therefore, the accurate 
suture of the mucous membrane is a necessary preliminary to the 
secure and normal healing of a wound in a hollow organ. The role 
of the mucous membrane in repair is illustrated in the formation of 
a chronic ulcer of the stomach. AschofP has shown that small acute 
ulcers form in the pars pylorica and in the gastric canal. In the 
pars pj’lorica the ulcers heal quickly because the mucous membrane 
in this region is redundant and loosely attached to the subjacent 
muscular layers, and it therefore naturally tends to prolapse over a 
wound, protect it from the irritating action of acid, and thus allow 
it to heal. But in the gastric canal the ulcers do not heal : they 
become chronic, because the mucous membrane is sparse and firmly 
fixed to the subjacent tissue, so that it gapes and thus exposes the 
submucous tissues in the small ulcer to the eroding action of acid, 
\vith the result that normal repair is hindered. 

The Mucous Membrane should be Sutured as a Separate Layer . — 
The mucous membrane must move with the muscular layers in the 
expansion and contraction of a hollow organ. As it is not provided 
with muscle fibres, the only way it can do this is to fold itself as the 
muscular layers contract. To be able to do this, it must be very 
loosely attached to the muscular layers. Thus anatomically the 
mucous membrane has a loose connexion to the muscle layer and can 
move on it. It is therefore obvious that in order to permit this 
mobility it should be sutured as a separate layer, and not fixed to 
muscular layers as it normally is in the gastric canal. It is, for 
example, anatomically wrong in closing a wound in the stomach 
to suture, as is often recommended in text-books, the mucous 
membrane and the muscular layer in one tier of sutures, for this 
method causes the mucous membrane to adhere to the muscle by 
a strong scar, which is an excellent basis for the formation of a 
new ulcer. 

3. Bleeding from the Cut Edges of the Wall of a HoUow Organ. 
— Perfect hemostasis before suturing the edges of a wound in the 
stomach or bowel is perhaps the most important requisite in order to 
obtain proper normal repair. The reason for this is that e%'en the 
slightest bleeding will form a hamatoma which may interfere with 
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the healing of the narrow suture line of an anastomosis and give rise 
to a suture insulhciency. 

The usual methods adopted for obtaining h?emostasis in wounds 
of the stomach or intestine are : (a) the use of clamps which, while 
preventing the spilling of the contents of the organ, at the same time 
act like a tourniquet and temporarily prevent bleeding — a continuous 
suture is relied on to stop any bleeding which may occur after 
the clamp has been removed ; (i) the method of crushing the coat 
of the stomach or bowel by some form of crushing clamp such as 
Payr’s, whereby the intima of any vessel is crushed and hsmostasis 
thereby attained ; (c) the use of the diathermy knife, the action of 
which is to coagulate tissue; (d) contacting to the diathermy current 
the clamp which has been applied to a bleeding vessel. 

All these methods have the disadvantage that there is no certainty 
that the bleeding is completely controlled. With the use of clamps, 
the hemostatic suture does not always control the bleeding, particu- 
larly if from a large vessel, and fatal bleedings have not infrequently 
folloived their use. When the tissues are crushed or when the 
diathermy knife is used, the bleeding from large vessels may still 
not be controlled. An additional disadvantage of these methods 
is that, if used in the stomach, the crushed or coagulated tissue, 
being deprived of its vitality, may be digested by the gastric juice, 
with the result that a gastric or jejunal ulcer may form. 

Exact Htsmostasis . — There is only one sure way of attaining 
exact hsemostasis, and that is to avoid the use of bowel clamps, 
thus allowing all bleeding to take place, and then to clamp and tie 
each bleeding point. After a little practice, the vessels can be picked 
up very expertly and very quickly tied. Forceps on fine vessels may 
be momentarily contacted with the diathermy current. 

In this method, any leakage of gastric or intestinal contents is 
avoided by a process of ‘ vacuum-cleaning ’ — that is, by aspiration. 

In a long experience in gastric surgery, I have found that, although 
the clamp-and-tie method may be time-consuming, the most severe 
gastric operations are attended with little shock: if there is no 
bleeding there is no shock. On the other hand, when for some 
special reason I have relied on the use of clamps, even for simple 
gastro-enterostomy, patients have been unexpectedly shocked; and 
the cause of this was usually obvious, for the vomit always contained 
much blood. 

In one instance I had to operate on a ver)' sick woman, terribly 
emaciated, who had a large penetrating ulcer on the proximal part 
of the lesser curvature which deeply penetrated the liver. No 
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worse risk could be imagined. The dissection was very extensive 
and difficult. Each vessel was ligated and tied, and the huge wound 
in the stomach was closed. Very little bleeding was allowed to take 
place, and, when finished, the sutured wound was quite drj’. In 
addition, a gastro-enterostomy was performed with the same pains- 
taking ha:mostasis. After the operation this patient, notwithstanding 
her debility, experienced very little shock, and her recover)’ was 
uneventful. 

In contrast to this case, I operated on a fairly healthy woman who 
had an ulcer of the duodenum, and performed a simple gastro-enter- 
ostomy. The operation only lasted twenty-five minutes. Clamps 
were used, and the sutures were depended upon to control the 
bleeding. After the operation she gradually got more shocked, and 
vomited quantities of blood-stained fluid. Her convalescence, not- 
withstanding the simplicity of the operation and her previous good 
health, was anxious, and m marked contrast to that of the first patient ; 
and this unsatisfactory convalescence would in the ordinary course 
of events have been put down to the effect of the operation, if it 
were not for the fact that the patient vomited rather freely and 
the vomitus revealed evidence of the extent and continuity of her 
bleeding. 

Exact hamostasis, therefore, is one of the most important 
considerations in gastro-intestinal surgery. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

THE OPERABIUTy OF A PATIENT ON GENERAL 
GROUNDS 

Operations in the abdomen — especially in its upper part — are 
attended with much shock and danger, and they leave little latitude 
for any general wrakness of the patient. Consequently, every patient 
who is a candidate for an operation in this region must be carefully 
overhauled so that any general weaknesses may be discovered and 
pre-opetatively treated. It is to the patient who appears to be a 
comparatively safe risk that surgical catastrophe often unexpectedly 
occurs, either at or after the operation : to the patient in whom 
with the usual examination no disease is obvious. Such catastrophes 
are seen for instance in cases of sclerosis of the coronary arteries 
with no obvious general arteriosclerosis, myocardial degeneration, 
renal disease, or hepatic insufHciency. The disease, latent under 
ordinary circumstances, comes to light as a result of the strain of 
the operation and the effect of the anesthetic. A careful modern 
medical examination will uncover this latent circulatory or other type 
of disease, and enable pre-operative treatment to be carried out and 
precautions in regard to ana:$thesia, operation, and post-operative 
treatment to be taken. Examples of this type of unsuspected pre- 
existing disease are given below. 

Alcoholism, — It is surprising to find how often chronic alcoholism 
is unsuspected in a patient. It is only when serious pulmonary or 
other complications develop after the operation that inquiries elicit 
a history of alcoholism. 

Sclerosis of the Coronary Arteries. — This condition may exist 
irithout other a^dence ol arteno&cierosis. Such patients may die 
suddenly after operation. Here is a signal example : — 

.'\n apparently healthy patient, a labouring man, aged 50, was operated 
upon for the closure of a large fistula. After the operation he had no 
untoward abdominal sjmptoms, and was well till the fourth day, when he 
died suddenly. At post-mortem it was found that his coronary arteries 
were so sclerosed that very little lumen was left ; they were like a small 
clay-pipe stem and could be easily enucleated from the tissue in which they 
lay. An examination of the radial artery of this patient disclosed tery little 
evidence of arteriosclerosis. 
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Renal Insufficiency. — It is not uncommon for a patient in 
ordinarj' life to be suddenly seized with uraemic fits Previous to 
this happening, the patient may show no very obvious evidence of 
renal disease, and may have no albumin in his urine. Patients of this 
type, who, so to speak, are on the threshold of renal insufficiency, 
may, after an abdominal operation, develop renal complications oi 
symptoms of obscure origin such as hiccup ivhich are a result of 
this renal inadequacj’. 

The pre-operative detection of renal insufficiency in such cases 
is very difficult. An idea of the sufficiency of the kidneys may be 
obtained from the general appearance of the patient. Some notion, 
too, may be gleaned from the comparison of the height of the blood- 
pressure with the amount of urine excreted in tiventj’-four hours, and 
with its specific gra\nty — a high blood-pressure, a low specific graWty, 
and a small quantity of urine (instead of the usual large quantitj') 
suggest renal insufficiency. If any doubt then arises, the patient 
should be sent for medical examination, when the >'anou3 functional 
tests should be made. But even these examinations do not alwa>'s 
help, because so much of the renal functioning tissue can have dis- 
appeared and yet no defective function be disclosed. 

Hepatic Insufficiency. — Defective liver function is no doubt 
unexpectedly present in many cases. Observations made during 
abdominal operations have convinced me that in a number of patients 
who arc operated upon for disease in the upper part of the abdomen, 
especially cholelithiasis, the liver is more or less diseased. Some- 
times I have noticed that it was small, smooth, and atrophic ; at 
other times that it was enlarged and smooth with rounded edges — 
obviously due to hepatitis or venous congestion. Frequently, too, 

I have observ’ed that serious post-operative disturbances followed 
operation in those patients in whom I suspected a liver insufficiencj’. 

I am sure it is the experience of many surgeons that some deaths 
after the operation can be ascribed to liver insufficiency. Professor 
W. Anschutz* reports the history of sLx cases of cirrhosis of the liver 
which developed severe ileus. His observations were verified by 
operations and autopsies. 

Many patients with moderately pronounced liver insufficiency 
come through operations on the upper part of the abdomen fairly 
well; others develop a severe post-operative ileus and have a 
stormy convalescence ; others, again, die as the result of the added 
embarrassment to their Iwer insuffidency caused by the operation. 
Those patients in whom the liver is large, smooth, with rounded 
edges, and who are probably suffering from hepatic congestion the 
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result of an early cardiac insufficiency, generally exhibit post-operative 
manifestations of circulatory failure, combined i\-ith those of a certain 
grade of liver inadequacy. 

Both the types of liver dehdency which I have described would, 
I feel sure, show inadequate liver function if they were tested by one 
of the various dye methods, for they are cases which come to operation 
because they show indefinite manifestations of gall-bladder disease, 
and absence of a gall-bladder shadow — negative cholecystogram — 
which latter in itself may have been only a sign of liver insufficiency. 

Suggestive of frequent association between disease of the gall- 
bladder and insufficiency of the liver are the results given by 
Rosenthal and Dyke’s method for estimating the liver function, which 
Blomstrom and Sandstrom® have satisfactorily used in conjunction 
with the ordinary dye test for carrying out a cholecj'Stography. 
They use a bromsulphthalein test, the technique of which is as 
follo^\s : — 

Firstly, in the cholec>stographic method they employ, they use the 
fractional peroral method described by Sandstrdm.^ According to this 
method the cholecj'stographic test is earned out in the following manner 

First day : Half a dose of the opaque medium (Merck’s ‘ Jodtetrag- 
nost ’) suspended in some alkaline mineral water. As a full dose they 
reckon 3 to 4 g. according to the body-weight. 

Second day : The last meat on this day is taken at 4 p.m. This meal 
should be small in bulk and light, and should contain no fat or yolk of egg. 
In the evening, at 8 to 10 p m., a full dose is given of the opaque medium 
suspended in ordinary soda-water. 

Third day : Radiographic examination on fasting stomach at 9.30 a.m. 
Should no shadow of the gall-bladder be obtained at that time, further 
examination 1$ undertaken three to four hours later, possibly followed by a 
5 oik meal for studying the emptying of the gall-bladder. 

An intravenous injection is made in the arm of a 5 per cent solution 
of bromsulphthalein m a quantity corresponding to 2 mg. per kilo body- 
weight. After thirt)' minutes, about zo c.c. of blood is withdrawn from 
a vein in the other arm, and collected into two centrifuge tubes which 
are immediately closed with rubber stoppers to preient evaporation. These 
tubes are then left standing until the following day, when a sufficient 
quantity of serum will have been obtained. Approximately i c.c. of serum 
IS then drawn off with the pipette into two identical small test-tubes. 
To one of the tubes a drop of Jo per cent NaOH solution is added, as 
in the presence of bromsulphthalein the serum adopts a red-vioIet colour. 
To the second tube a drop of 5 per cent hydrochloric add is added to free 
the serum from the result of luemolysis if such has taken place. The alkalized 
serum is then checked against a standard solution in a Walpole’s comparator 
— the standard solution being placed behind the non-alkalized serum — 
until similarity of colour is obtained. The standard solution is made up 
as follows: Bromsulphthalein 4 mg. is added to 100 c.c. distilled water, 
alkalized with 0.25 c.c. of a 10 per cent solution of NaOH. This 
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solution IS called 100 per cent standard solution, dilutions of which are 
prepared down to 5 per cent. 

Where there is a high retention of the bromsulphthalein — over 40 per 
cent — suggesting that there is defident liver function — these authors do 
not find a cholecystographic shadow - the liver cell which excretes the bile 
and also probably the bromosulphthalein is apparently defective. Such a 
finding, they say, indicates a liver deficiency. 

A study of the curve of the patient’s insulin tolerance will also 
yield valuable information as to his liver function. It follows that 
liver function tests should be carried out in those cases of suspected 
cholelithiasis in which the main, perhaps the whole, basis of the 
suspicion arises from a negative cholecystogram. 

The patient with liver insufficiency should be given a diet rich 
in carbohydrate. 

Circulatory Insufficiency. — It is difficult to assess the opera- 
bility of a patient from the point of view of his circulatory sufficiency. 
He may show no evidence of cardiac or peripheral vascular disease 
when clinically examined. Electrocardiographic or X-ray examination 
may, however, reveal cardiac disease which is clinically undetectable. 
But even then the patient cannot be regarded as circulatorily sufficient ,* 
it is — even in an apparently normal heart — the quality of his circulatory 
reserve mechanism which matters, and which will cariy him safely 
through a severe operation. 

When a piece of hard work is imposed upon the human organism, 
an extra amount of circulating blood must be mobilized from its 
storehouses or blood-depots — the liver, spleen, and abdominal cavity 
— and thrown into the aorta and thus into the circulating blood. 
This is accomplished by extra effort on the part of the heart and the 
peripheral vascular mechanism in response to stimuli partly metabolic 
and partly nervous, both arising as the result of the increased work. 
It is the power of the patient’s circulation to respond adequately to 
this increased w'ork which is the function of his circulatory reserve 
mechanism, and it is this natural drculatory reaction of the body to 
cope with an unnatural interference — that is, with an operation — 
which constitutes the patient’s circulatory efficiency : the quality of 
the circulatory reserve which he possesses for coping with effort over 
and above that required for his daify existence. In the aid this 
circulatory reserve is very’ much decreased ; in the young it is vciy 
great. It is lessened by disease, probably by the disease for w’hich 
the patient is being operated on — ^as, for instance, by malignant 
disease. It is also reduced by inadequate function — as in the man 
ivho lives in his motor-car ; by obesity ; by race — as, for instance, 
the Hebrew-type ; by previous infective disease ; and by age and 
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many other conditions. It is the estimation of this circulatory 
reserve before a severe upper abdominal operation which is often 
3 difficult problem for the surgeon. Of course, if the surgeon has 
the shrewdness to recognize the fact that the patient has a poor circu- 
latory reserve, he will hand him over to the physician for a further 
investigation, and if necessary for a pre-operative preparation of his 
circulatory mechanism. 

Circulatory insufficiency may be detected if the patient gives an 
inadequate circulatory response to a measured amount of work — a 
response measured by alteration in his pulse-rate, his blood-pressure, 
and his respiration rate. It may also be found by an electrocardio- 
graphic examination or by radiographic investigation, which may 
show changes in the contour of the heart. 

Circulatory deficiency can be inferred if the patient is of a certain 
type — for example, if he is pale and obese, plethoric and overfed, 
alcoholic, or has led a sedentary life — such a patient has very little 
circulatory reser^x, no matter how clear his heart-sounds are, and how 
satisfactory his blood-pressure. Foged and GeilH studied a series of 
428 patients m whom a serious surgical operation was indicated. Of 
these, 351 were cases in which the heart had been clinically examined 
in the cardiac clinic and nothing abnormal had been found, In 253 
of the latter, electrocardiography and radiography upheld the clinical 
findings that no heart lesion was present In the remaining 98 
either electrocardiography or X-ray photography, or both, gave an 
abnormal finding. In the first group the post-operative mortality 
from heart weakness was ri per cent; in the second group the 
mortality was ii'8 per cent Coronary sclerosis and myocardial 
degeneration were the cardiac lesions which indicated a bad operative 
prognosis. 

Thus every patient, especially if he is old or fat, who is 
about to undergo serious operation, should be cardiographically and 
radiographically examined. 

Where examinations shmv that he has a heart weakness and 
that this heart weakness is a coronary sclerosis or a myocardial 
degeneration, then operations such as gall-stones, hernias, and similar 
luxurious operations, which are not urgent, should not be performed. 
If the heart weakness is not great, then perhaps a less severe and 
more conservative operation may suffice. 

The patient with a circulatory insufficiencj’ should be prepared: 
(i) by the administration of an appropnate diet; (2) by graduated 
exercises ; (3) by increasing the efficiency of the cardiac mechanism, 
for which digilanid (Roche) and other digiulis preparations are used. 
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It has been strongly maintained in many large clinics that the proper 
administration of digitalis can improve the circulation and build up 
reserve, and thus lessen not only the circulatory disturbances which 
would usually follow post-operahvely, but also those disturbances 
which would arise out of a circulatory deficiency — such as throm- 
bosis, lung emboli, etc. On the other hand, it is argued that 
whatever value digitalis might have for a crippled heart, it cannot be 
of service to build up an undiseased heart, and therefore cannot 
be useful in pre-operative circulatory preparation. However, as far 
as I can clinically judge, I have found digilanid of considerable 
value in improving a patient’s circulatory reserve. 

Drugs which have been used eflfectiveJ}' in defective circulatory 
conditions are cardiazol and injections of glucose solution with 
sympatol ; the latter is a synthetic preparation which has a prolonged 
action on the vessels, and, in combination with glucose intravenous 
injections, an action on the heart muscle, Veritol, which has a 
somew’hat similar effect to sympatol, can also be given intravenously 
in doses up to i c.c. 

Metabolic Disturbance.— Of the metabolic disturbances, the most 
important is that which occurs in diabetes. In this condition there 
are not only profound toxic disturbances in the tissues themselves, but 
also, as a rule, arteriosclerotic changes. Gross tissue insufficiency — 
inability to repair and liability to infection—is indicated by the presence 
of acetone in the urine, and the degree of insufficiency may be 
measured by the percentage of acetone. 

In an abdominal operation, where there is usually adequate time 
for a proper preparation, the patient should, for a fortnight before 
the operation, have urine free from sugar, acetone, and aceto-acetic 
acid, and be capable of tolerating a normal carbohydrate diet. To 
accomplish this the physician must be called in and the patient must 
be given, under his direction, adequate insulin and appropriate 
dietetic treatment. It requires nearly two weeks before a metabolic 
equilibrium is established and operaUon can safely be undertaken. 

In the case of an emergency operation, a more urgent preparation 
must be carried out, and glucose solution given intravenously in 
combination with injections of insulin. 

Pulmonary Insufficiency. — Operations in the upper part of the 
abdomen are particularly prone to give rise to post-operative pul- 
monary trouble. 

One reason for this tendency is that the same nerve — the vagus 

supplies the peritoneum, the organs of the upper part of the 

abdominal cavity, the pleura, and the lungs ; and irritation to the 
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upper abdominal part of the vagal field causes irritation to the lower 
part of the pulmonary vagal field, Avith the result that secretion forms 
in the bronchial tubes, and the foundation is laid for an infection and 
pulmonary affection. 

Another reason is that the diaphragm becomes reflexly fixed, and 
the lower part of the lungs is thus hypoventilated, resulting in a 
diminished circulation, and therefore a predisposition to infection. 

A further reason is that a painful wound in the upper part of 
the abdominal wall prevents deep breathing, and this also lessens the 
ventilation and therefore the circulation of the lower part of the lung. 

Finally, there is a connexion between the lymphatics of the 
upper part of the abdomen and the lower part of the thorax, and 
infective processes from the upper part of the abdomen can spread 
up into the pleura and the lungs. 

A history of previous attacks of bronchitis, or signs and symptoms 
of emphysema, may require special pre-operative preparative 
treatment. 

Caution in regard to operation should be exercised during 
epidemics of influenza, or in patients who have travelled long distances 
by train. Sufficient time should be allowed to elapse to show that 
these patients are not suffering from any incipient pulmonary infection. 

Thus, when a patient requires an operation in the upper part 
of the abdomen, particular care must be taken to see that he has no 
pulmonary weakness ; and also no circulatory insufficiency, which, of 
course, is an important cause of a pulmonary weakness. 

Where pulmonary insufficiency is present, not alone will it 
require to be pre-operatively treated, but special care will be necessary 
in choosing the anesthetic. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

IMPORTANT ANATOMICAL FEATURES IN THE 
SURGERY OF THE UPPER ABDOMEN 

THE RETROPERITONEAL TISSUE PLANE 
The retroperitoneal tissue plane is a sheet of fatty tissue of varj’ing 
thickness which is particuJariy neJI defined under the parietal peri- 
toneum. This plane has a special importance in the surgery- of the 
abdominal cavity, because not only has it a low resistance to infection, 
but also it permits of the spread of any infection over a very wide 
area; and such an infection, because of its wide extent, even though 
it may be of low virulence, is particularly fatal. 

Infection of the retroperitoneal tissue plane may follow an acute 
appendicitis in which the inflammation has penetrated the parietal 
peritoneum ; or in which the surgeon has inadvertently opened into 
the retroperitoneal tissue, and has not subsequently drained the 
subperitoneal space. I have seen the tip of an inflamed appendix 
perforate the peritoneum into the retroperitoneal tissues and cause 
a celluHtis-like infection of the plane. Further, when infection of 
this plane has occurred, I have seen it spread over the whole retro- 
peritoneal tissue of the posterior abdominal wall, and even into 
the subpleural tissue plane of the thorax. 

This retroperitoneal cellulitis can also cause a gastroduodenal 
ileus. In one instance, a patient was operated on for an acute 
gangrenous appendicitis. For five days after his operation he was 
comparatively well. His temperati/fe then rose, his pulse-rate became 
rapid, and he started to vomit. Soon he vomited large quantities, 
and it was obvious that he was suffering from a gastroduodenal ileus. 
About the tenth day he died. An autopsy revealed a sheet of retro- 
peritoneal cellulitis spreading over the posterior abdominal wall. 
This had originated from an opening in the peritoneum uhere the 
gangrenous tip of the appendix had been adherent. An inflammatory 
process had spread along the retroperitoneal plane, involved the 
duodenum, and caused a segmental paralysis, from which a gastro- 
duodenal ileus resulted. 

Another important feature in regard to the surgery of this retro- 
peritoneal space is that, as it has a low resistance to infection, the 
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fatty tissue sloughs easily, and these sloughs help to pass the infection 
along the tissue plane. For example : — 

A patient had had a retroperitoneal infection follow ing a gangrenous 
appendix. The retroperitoneal tissue was opened and drained in various 
situations, and in each case sloughs of fat were found. Notwithstanding 
this treatment the infection slowly progressed, spreading by a series of 
sloughs, until finally it spread subpleurally to the chest wall, w here abscesses 
developed around the nbs. Eventually, after an illness extending over two 
years, the patient died from this low-grade widely spreading infection of 
the subserous tissue planes. 

The important practical point arising out of this consideration of 
the retroperitoneal space is that, where it is definitely infected, or 
even where it is laid bare by a wound in the peritoneum — and thus, in 
an operation for acute appendicitis for instance, rendered liable to infec- 
tion — it should always be drained : the retroperitoneal tissue plane 
should never be trusted to deal with any form or degree of infection. 

THE MESENTERIC ATTACHMENTS TO THE POSTERIOR WALL 

In Fig. 28S are show n the mesenteric attachments to the posterior 
abdominal wall. The arrow A indicates the paracolic gutter down 
which the contents from 
a ruptured gall-bladder 
or duodenum may run, 
passing down along the 
right side of the ascend- 
ing colon, and often giving 
rise to symptoms similar 
to those of acute appendi- 
citis. The arrows B, C 
indicate subphrenic spaces 
where fluid from patholo- 
gical conditions of the liver, 
gall-bladder, or duodenum 
may accumulate, or pus 
may collect from an up- 
ward spread following a 
suppurative appendicitis. 

The arrow C indicates 
the lesser peritoneal cavity 
intowhich gastric contents 
may enter when perfora- 
tion of the posterior wall 
of the stomach takes place. 
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These mesenteric attachments are surgically important, because 
they determine the spread of pus in the various regions of the 
abdominal cavity, and because fluids such as blood and pus accumulate 
in the areas which they limit, so that through these the surgeon can 
more or less effectively drain large sections of the abdominal cavity. 

They are also important because they form as it were watersheds 
which can be used to hold local anaesthetic solution, and thus to 
obtain an anesthesia of certain parts of the involuntary ner\'ous 
system of the abdominal cavity, as, for instance, in Mandyl’s method 
of diffusion anaesthesia {see p. 471). 

THE LYMPHATIC FIELDS IN THE ABDOMEN 

The lymphatic fields of the abdominal cavity are not definitely 
separated from one another. For instance, the lymphatic field which 
drains the caecum and the appendix is connected with the lymph- 
glands in the vicinity of the gastro-hepatic ligament and common 
duct. Thus an infection in the appendiceal area can be transmitted 
through the lymphatics into the area round the gall-bladder and the 
duodenum. 

The lymphatic fields of the upper part of the abdomen connect 
freely with the lymphatic fields of the lung, but particularly uith 
those of the mediastinum. Dye injected into the lymphatics in 
the upper part of the abdomen is quickly found in the mediastinal 
lymphatics. The lymphatic fields of the liver and the gall-bladder, and 
those of the gall-bladder and pancreas, are intimately connected, and 
thus the lymphatic field of the liver, through that of the gall-bladder, 
is connected to the lymphatic field m the pancreatic region. Infective 
processes in the upper part of the abdomen may therefore pass very 
readily into the mediastinum and even to the lung, and infective 
processes in the gall-bladder and liver may spread to the pancreas. 

ABSORPTION OF FLUIDS IN THE ABDOMINAL CAVITY 

The lymphatic vessels in the upper part of the abdomen, especially 
in the stomach and upper three-fourths of the intestine, are much 
bigger than those of the Imver part of the alimentary tract, because 
they are more concerned with absorption of food products than those 
of the lower part. The consequence of this is that toxins from 
infective processes are rapidly absorbed. An infective process in the 
upper part of the abdomen, even though the infection is not very 
virulent, is therefore a more serious condition than an infective process 
of a similar nature in the lotv’cr part of the abdomen. Further, 

* diffusion local aniesthesia ' faiuesthesia produced by pouring a 
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solution of percain or other local anfesthetic drug into the abdominal 
cavity) is more dangerous in the upper part than in the lower. 

If fluid is introduced into the peritoneal cavity the greater part is 
absorbed directly into the veins. If it is coloured with a dye, dye- 
stained fluid will be found in the veins in five or six minutes. On 
the other hand, if the dye-stained fluid is injected into the thoracic 
duct, it will be found in the blood only after a lapse of half an hour. 

NERVE-SUPPLY OF THE ABDOMINAL VISCERA 

The abdominal viscera have no nerve-endings similar to those 
in the body wall, the stimulation of which produces pain. Where 
local anesthesia is used for making the incision in the abdominal 
wall, viscera can be handled without causing any pain to the patient. 
If, however, the stomach or intestines are roughly handled, dragged, 
or in other tvays traumatized, the patient e.xperiences a sensation of 
sickness, begins to vomit, sweat, become pale, and generally to present 
all the appearances of suffering from neurogenic shock. The organs 
of the abdominal cavity are, as « were, buried deeply in the centre of 
the body, and protected by the abdominal wall. It is not necessary 
for them to be provided with the mechanism whereby they can 
distinguish hurtful influences. They are therefore only provided with 
nerve apparatus of which the main function is concerned with the 
emptying and filling of the various segments of the alimentary canal. 

The peritoneum and the organs of the abdominal cavity are 
innervated by that part of the nervous system called the autonomic 
system : the involuntary nervous system. This system is subdivided 
into the sympathetic and the parasympathetic systems, the latter 
of which is made up by the vagus nerves and the sacral outflow. 

The peritoneum and the oigans are richly supplied with afferent 
receptors. Some of the fibres from these run by the paravertebral 
or vagus, and some by the sympathetic, particularly by those 
sympathetic filaments which run by way of the vessels. These 
receptors are sensitive to stimuli of tension. 

Some mesenteries and some abdominal organs are better supplied 
with these afferent receptors, and therefore more sensitive to appro- 
priate stimuli, than others. The liver and spleen are comparatively 
insensitive ; the stomach moderately sensitive. The mesenteries of 
the stomach and those in the region of the gall-bladder and common 
duct are ver>’ sensitive. The intestine is poorly supplied with afferent 
receptors, while its mesentery is highly sensitive. 

A practical application of this unequal distribution of afferent 
sensory receptors in the abdominal cavity is that, when operating 
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under local anesthesia, in order to avoid vomiting and shock and 
other effects in handling abdominal tissues, the highly sensitive 
mesenteries must be injected mth novocain solution 

As the involuntary system nerve-supply to the abdominal organs 
consists mainly of a network of unmedullated nerve-fibres, very little 
traumatism produces widespread radiating impulses, and therefore 
much neurogenic shock The abdominal wall, on the other hand, 
is supplied with sensory medullated nerv’es, for warning against 
hurtful influences, and injury to nerv'es of this type does not produce 
such widespread radiating impulses and such shock. 

The practical application of this knowledge of the nature of the 
nerve-supply of the abdominal cavity and the abdominal wall is that, 
in operations in the abdomen, where there is a choice of the inci- 
dence of operative injury on the abdominal wall or on the abdominal 
contents, it should be in favour of the former, and as little injury as 
possible should be inflicted upon the contents ; for injury to the w’all 
will not cause nearly so much shock as will injury to the contents. 
It is on this basis that I have built the use of my operating frame 
in abdominal operations; that is, on the principle of throwing the 
traumatism of the operation on the abdominal wall rather than on 
the viscera, which are operated on in the abdominal cavity under 
natural conditions where they are handled as little as possible and 
where they do not transude gas or become dry or cool. 

NERVE CONTROL OF THE WHOLE ALIMENTARY CANAL 

The alimentary canal is supplied on the one hand by the vagus 
and sacral nerves — the parasympathetic system ; and on the other hand 
by the sympathetic outflow — an outflow from the thoracic part of the 
cord. 

The parasympathetic supplies the detrusor musculature of the 
hollow organs, and is therefore concerned with the emptying of the 
various segments of the alimentary canal — contraction of the detrusor, 
and relaxation of the sphincter. 

The sympathetic supply innervates the sphincter apparatus, 
and is therefore concerned with retention — contraction of the sphincter 
and le^axadon of the dttrosw. 

The muscle of the alimentary canal has also a neuromuscular 
mechanism in its own walls which is sensitive to appropriate stimuli, 
and which can therefore act automatically and independently of the 
involuntary nervous system. 

Regarded from a clinical point of view, the motor functions 
of the upper and lower parts appear to be more stable than those 
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of the middle part of the alimentary canal ; that is, the motor 
functions of the small intestine are less stable than those of the 
stomach, sigmoid, and rectum. Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
these latter are more dependent on the innervation they receive from 
the involuntary system than is the middle part. 

Therefore, in eveiy abdominal operation the small intestine is 
the danger area, and in the whole of the abdominal cavity it is the 
one region in which the surgeon must exercise the greatest gentleness, 
because its delicate functions — the intestinal pendulum and peri- 
staltic movements — are so easily injured, and because disturbance of 
this function is attended with such dire consequences — that is, with 
post-operative ileus, or grades of intestinal stasis short of this. The 
surgeon should therefore invade the middle of the abdomen as little 
as possible : he should approach the abdominal cav'ity, as far as 
he can, from above or below. 

The nervous interrelationship of the various sections of the 
alimentary canal through the involuntary nervous system must also 
be remembered, for it often explains the origin of gastric or other 
troubles. If, experimentally, the small intestine is cut across, the 
pylorus closes for eight to ten hours. If inflammation occurs in the 
lower part of the small intestine, such as an appendicitis, the pylorus 
also closes. Enemas given in a disconnected f^unctionless distal colon 
will cause an enterostomy or a transverse colostomy to function. 

Thus, operations on one segment of the alimentary canal disturb 
the functions of other segments. Disturbances of emptying of one 
segment cause a disturbance of emptying of other segments. Disease 
at one level, therefore, can disturb the functions and produce disease 
at other levels. 


A.T. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES IN REGARD TO INCISIONS 
IN THE UPPER PART OF THE ABDOMEN 

The principles which determine die she of an incision are considered 
in this chapter. 

The Nerves of the Abdominal Wall. — That the neiA’e-supply 
of abdominal muscles must never be injured ought to be a cardinal 



Fig 3S9 — of the atxSomiiul Hall as the> ealer the rectus muscle 
A. Umbilicus 

principle which should govern the making of incisions in the abdominal 
wall {Fig- 289). If nerves arc injured by incisions, for example, in 
lateral parts of the rectus, the muscle atrophies, and a hernia results. 

The Postural Tone of the Abdominal Wall. — From my observa- 
tions at the operation table, I believe that there is one area of the 
abdominal wall which has very much greater postural tone than the 
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remainder. This is an indefinite area about the centre of the 
abdomen, and is roughly represented by the part shaded in the 
diagram {Fig. 290). It corresponds with that part of the abdominal 
wall in which extra tone is required in order to hold the wall tense. 


and thus to keep the intestines 
in their proper place in the upright 
position — that is, on the oblique 
shelf of the posterior abdominal 
wall above the promontory of the 
sacrum {see Fig. 291). 




The position of this area of postural tone is also shown when an 
intense pathobgical spasm occurs in the lower abdominal muscles 
{Fig. 291). The spasm occurs most strongly in this region, and 
presses the abdominal contents into the upper part of the abdomen, 
where the natural tone of the rectus muscle is much less, and this 
upper part becomes ballooned out into a tumour-like condition. 
Indeed, some individuals can produce this bulging of the upper part 
of the abdomen by contracting their lower abdominal muscles. 

It will therefore be found in this region, where the postural lone 
is so marked, that the suture and coaptation of the rectus muscle and 
its sheath is more difficult than in any other part of the abdominal wall. 
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Hence, if possible, long incisions should not be made in or into this 
central area, because the sutures required to close them will be under 
greater tension, and because the resultant scar of the wound will be 
much more likely to stretch. 

Incisions should not he made over the Area of the SmaU 
Intestine. — An additional reason for not operating through the 
central part of the abdomen is that behind it lies the small intestine, 
and the surgeon rarely needs to operate on this part of the gut. 
Further, as the small intestine has a function which is most easily 
deranged, it should not, if possible, be exposed. Moreover, an 
abdominal wall wound should, as far as possible, be kept an ay from 
the area of the small intestine because this viscus readily adheres 
to an abdominal-A\all wound, and even its slight adherence causes 
disturbance of intestinal function and much morbidity. 

The Role of the Position of Vascular Pedicles and Ducts. — 
The operative approach through the abdominal wall to the various 
organs in the abdominal cavity is generally determined by the 
positions of their vascular pedicles or ducts. Once the pedicle or 
duct is divided the organ Is, as it were, untethered and bloodless, and 
it can therefore nearly always be dissected out without much trouble. 

As developmentally the vessels of an organ must necessarily rise 
from, and the duct empty at, the midline of the body, the proper 
operative approach to most abdominal organs will be from the midline. 
Examples of this principle are given below. 

The Gall-bladder . — ^The cystic duct empties into the common 
duct, and the cystic artery arises from the hepatic arterj', very close 
to the midline. When each of these structures, which are most 
accessible from a midline incision, is dissected and divided, the gall- 
bladder has only to be dissected out of its bed and it comes naturally 
to the midline, because there are no important anatomical structures 
in the region of the fundus to tether it. On the other hand, ifavertical 
incision is made over the fundus of the gall-bladder, the ampulla and 
the cystic duct — most important structures — are not in an accessible 
position for dissection and division. 

The Stomach . — In operations on the stomach, as a rule, the main 
difficulty — especially in the case of an ulcer or carcinoma of the 
stomach — is the mobilization of the lesser curvature. This difficulty 
is overcome by dividing the left gastric artery, which arises from the 
aorta close to the midline. Thus a paramedian or a costal incision 
(see p. 475) directly over the origin of the tethering left gastric artery 
is the key point of a difficult gastric operation. (See also pp. 524-526 
and Figs. 414-419.) 
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The Colon . — The vessels of the colon originate from the aorta, 
and therefore from the midime. The peritoneum lateral to the 
colon and binding it to the abdominal wall contains no vessels. 
Therefore, in operations on any part of the colon, the pedicle of the 
colon, the crucial point of the operation, is situated in the midline. 
As any part of the colon can be brought to the midline without 
dividing vessels, the proper incision for any operation on the colon 
is one made in the midline. 

The Spleen . — Even in the case of the spleen it will be found that 
it is held by its vascular pedicle ; that it can. be dislocated from all 
its adhesions to the diaphragm and to other areas, and mobilized 
towards a point not far from the midline, so that its pedicle is directly 
under the eye of the operator. Thus, a paramedian incision is better 
designed to expose the spleen than is a lateral one. 

The Kidneys . — The pedicle of the kidney is also attached to mid- 
line structures — to the aorta and to the anterior vena cava. The 
peritoneum binding the Kidney to the posterior abdominal wall 
contains no vessels Consequently, in abdominal operations on the 
Itidne)', if the peritoneum is divided the kidney is delivered naturally 
and therefore easily mto a midltne incision, and the pedicle is directly 
under view and most conveniently situated for ligation. Indeed it is 
a surprise to see how easy an operation on the kidney becomes 
when it is performed through a midline incision. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE SURGERY OF ABDOMINAL ADHESIONS 

Adhesions are caused by inflammation by a peritonitis), by 

peritoneal trauma following abdominal operations, and by congenital 
anomalies. Profound and general peritoneal adhesions are also found 
in that unusual condition called encapsulating peritonitis, an illustra- 
tion of which is seen in Fig. 292. 

Adhesions a Feature of Modem Abdominal Surgery. — The 
operative problem of dealing with adhesions is a feature of modern 
abdominal surgery. It is often the most difficult part of an operation 
in the upper part of the abdomen ; and nowadays it is a problem if 
frequent occurrence, because so many more abdominal operations 
are performed, and therefore so many more operations are done on 
a background of previous operations. Consequently, I cannot 
emphasize too much the great necessity for the surgeon to be skilful 
in dealing with adhesions if he is to carry through successfully the 
very difficult secondary operations which are now so frequently met 
with. 

Post-operative Adbesioos. — Adhesions following operations give 
by far the most trouble. These may be classified as follows : (1) 
Fine, filmy, easily separated, and therefore what might be called 
beneficent adhesions ; (2) Firm, broad, and most difficult to separate, 
and therefore what might be called pernicious adhesions ; (3) String- 
iike adhesions which are liable to give rise to a strangulation of the 
intestines — ‘ w’ire-draw'n ’ adhesions. 

1. Beneficent adhesions are due to slight endothelial injury, such 
as handling the intestine, or allovving it to become drj’. They do not, 
as a rule, cause symptoms. They present a definite line of cleavage, 
and are easily separated. 

2. Pernicious adhesions are caused by gross traumatism to the 
peritoneum, or by loss of peritoneal substance. They present no 
definite line of cleavage and are therefore extremely difficult to 
separate. Moreover, when separated, they nearly always recur, 
unless the areas left bare after separation are accurately peritonealized. 

3. ‘ Wire-draxen ’ adhesions are due to the constant pull on the 
ordinarj’ adhesions. They are important because they are the kind 
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that remain latent for years and then suddenly give rise to strangu- 
lation of loops of bowel. These string-Iike adhesions are easy to 
deal with and do not as a rule recur. 



Fig 292 — Temour-bke massrs cauuog mtesimal obstrueboo m a case oi 
encaps^aCmi’ chronic pcntomlis. The stMnach and smalJ intestines are cosered 
with a thick, opatiue tontiacting membrane The ct4on is normaS {From the 
'British /ournai of Surger) '/ 

The Sites of Adhesious. — Adhesions are also of surgical import- 
ance according to their situation, that is, according to the serous 
surfaces and the abdominal viscera which they involve. 

The sites of adh«ions may be classified according to their 
importance as follows : (i) from the omentum to the anterior 
abdominal wall ; (2) from the small or large intestine or from any 
other of the abdominal organs to the anterior abdominal wall ; (3) 
from one abdominal organ to another, such as between loops of 
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small or large intestine, or between these and the liver or other 
abdominal organs. 

Adhesions in each of these situations involve an individual 
operative problem. 

The Art of Dealing with Adhesions. — As I have written, the 
surgery of the adhesions is usually the most difficult part of a second- 
ary operation, the isolation of adherent abdominal viscera being 
difficult, dangerous, and time-consuming work 

In dealing with adhesions, the operative principles which should 
be followed are: — 

1. The adhesion should be stretched firmly enough to make 
visible the true line of cleavage — the original line of adhesion, which 
is bloodless. 

2. The line of cleavage should be accuratelj followed under 
vision, and dissected with a sharp scissors, so that a minimum of 
raw surface is left ; the adhesion should not be torn away with the 
hand, as is sometimes the custom, leaving large bare areas 

3. All rents in the peritoneum areas, and particularly those on 
the anterior abdominal wall, should be accurately sutured 

GENERAL CONSIDERATION OF ADHESIONS TO THE ANTERIOR 
ABDOMINAL WALL AND THEIR TREATMENT 

In the first place, prophylactic measures should be taken ; 
adhesions to the anterior abdominal wall of small or large intestines, 
or of stomach, which are nearly always of a pernicious type, should 
never be allowed to take place. 

If at an operation it is seen that adhesions are likely to form — 
and it is difficult, sometimes, to prevent their forming — they should 
be allowed to occur between the omentum and the anterior abdominal 
wall. To attain this end, the omentum should always be spread out 
under the abdominal wound before closing the peritoneum, thus 
allowing any adhesions w’hich may occur to form in the least harmful 
position. The adherent omentum will move with the abdominal 
wall and will not give rise to any unpleasant symptoms The small 
intestines lying under the movable omentum, even if they do adhere 
to it, can move more or less freely. In these circumstances the 
omental adhesion to the peritoneal wound w'ill be beneficent, and 
will not cause the pain or nausea Avhich an intestinal adhesion to the 
rigid scar in the constantly moving abdominal wall would. 

Where widespread adhesions to the anterior abdominal wall 
must be removed, a certain amount of technical subtlety must be 
exercised. After making the indsion and opening the peritoneum, 
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two or three wound retractors should be inserted into spaces where 
there are no adhesions (see Fig. 238, p. 337). If there are no spaces 
for these retractors the necessaiy areas for them must be cleared 
by dissection, as shown in Fig. 293. 

The wound retractors inserted into these spaces are locked to 
the author’s operating frame. By raising the frame the assistant 
can then lift the abdominal wall atvay from the abdominal contents, 



Ftg. 393 — Method of cfeamg small areas of {>eritoneum from adfiesiuns, m 
order to insert wound retractors for the further dissection of widespread abdominal 
adhesions 

SO that the adhesions can be ‘ put on the stretch ’ by pressing them 
down with a swab on a holder, or with the scarf-covered hand. They 
can then be illuminated by throwing the rays from the shadowless 
artificial light of the operating-room into the temporar)’ cavity made 
by lifting the abdominal wall away from the intestines, as shown 
in Fig. 238. 

Still better illumination can be obtained by putting the patient 
in certain positions which arc appropriate to the situation of the 
adhesions. For example, if they are m the upper part of the 
abdomen, the patient can be put m the reversed Trendelenburg 
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position; if they are towards the louer part of the abdomen, in 
the Trendelenburg position ; and if they are lateral to the wound, 
in the lateral position. 

In these various positions the adhesions are displayed by lifting 
the abdominal %Yan by means of the appropriate side of the operating 



fig 296 —Diagrammatic srcticn of the body of a patient on a table laterally 
tilted m order to direct the operating room light on to adhesions to the abdominal 
wall lateral to the wound. 

frame; and into the cavity thus made the operating-room light can 
easily be directed, when the adhesions can be dissected even far out 
from the edges of the wound — and dissected accurately because the 
dissection is made in a good light (Figs. 294-296;. 

Where the adhesion is too far out to be illuminated by the 
deflected rays of the operating-room light, a straight illuminated 
spoon is used to light up the adhesion. (See Fig. 240, p. 339.) 
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Thus, by the use of the artificial lighting, the operating-frame 
method described above, and the long-handled spade-pointed dissect- 
ing scissors, adhesions can be divided from a midhne incision as 
far out as the lateral parts of the abdomen, as far doun as the pelvis, 
and as far up as the hepatic and gastric areas 


TREATMENT OF PARTICULAR FORMS OF ADHESIONS 
Routine Order of Procedure. — In a secondary operation, when 
dealing with the adhesions which have been caused by the previous 
operation, the routine order of procedures should generally be : (i) 
The separation of omentum 
adherent to the anterior abdo- 



fig 297. — Method ol opening ibe abdcAwn 
at the louerend ol the old scat or at its upper 
end, so as to enter the peritoneal ca\itv m a 
place that is Iikelv to be free Irtan \isceral 
adhesions A, Old scar, B, Openiogin abdominal 
wall below old sear 


minal wall; {2) The separation 
of organs adherent to the 
anterior abdominal wall — the 
liver, the stomach, the large 
bowel, the small bowel — not 
only from the region of the 
incision, but also from the 
pentoneum of the antenor 
abdominal wall far out from 
the incision; (3) The separa- 
tion of the loops of bowel 
from one another ; (4) The 
repair of wounds of the visceral 
peritoneum thus caused ; (5) 
The repair of wounds of the 
parietal peritoneum of the 
anterior abdominal w’all. 

Adhesions of Omentum 
to the Anterior Abdominal 
Wall. — Such adhesions do not, 
as a rule, cause trouble (see 
p.393). Complete separation IS 
therefore not always necessaiy’. 
Disconnexion of omental 
adhesions from the abdominal 
wall presents no real operative 
difficulty. They are separated 
by the aid of the operating 
frame and chisel-pointed 
scissors (see p. 393). 
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Adhesions of Abdominal Organs not only to the Region of 
the Incision but also to the Neighbouring Peritoneum, — 
often a segment or several segments of small intestine are firmly 
united to the abdominal wall by the second type of adhesion — the 
severe pernicious type without a line of cleavage. They may even 
be deeply embedded in the scar of the abdominal wall. The anterior 
wall of the stomach or transverse colon, or the anterior surface of the 
liver, may also be adherent by this pernicious type of adhesion to 
the scar in the anterior abdominal wall or its vicinity. Such adhesions 
are the result of inaccurate coaptation of the peritoneal edges, of inter- 
ruption of the peritoneal layer by the introduction of a drainage tube, 
or of the cutting-out of the peritoneal sutures. 

In dealing with adhesions of this nature in the thin-walled 
abdominal hollow organs, the first danger is that the surgeon may, 
as he makes the incision, unexpectedly wound these organs or open 
into ther 'uraen when he is incising the peritoneum of the abdominal 



cavity The wa\ to avoid such a catastrophe is not to open into an 
abdominal ca\it\ through the old scar, but to enter it by an extension 
of an incision be>ond the original operation scar, either at its upper 
or at its lower end ; that is, to open into the abdomen in as it were 
‘virgin countiy in a spot which is likely to be free from adherent 
intestine (Tig. 297)’ 
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Once this small opening is made, the abdominal wall is divided 
in the line of the scar, and the peritoneum is then opened with a 
guiding finger in the abdominal cavity, as shown in Fig. 298. The 
operating frame is locked into the wound by inserting tivo or three 
wound retractors and fixing them firmly in the frame. The assistant 
elevates the abdominal wall by lifting the frame, \vhen the intestinal 
loops hang from the abdominal wall by their adhesions. These are 
then put on the stretch and divided under sight along their line of 
cleavage {see Fig. 238, p. 337). 

If the adhesion is of the pernicious type and if there is no line 
of cleavage, then the parietal peritoneum must be incised so as to 
leave a generous margin around the adhesion and this dissected 
from the abdominal wall along the subperitoneal plane, as shown 
in Fig. 299. The raw surface on the intestine can then be covered 
by suturing little flaps of parietal peritoneum over it. 

In cases of adhesion of the stomach to the anterior abdominal 
wall some subterfuge is necessary, for the stomach is usually distended 
with air, and in such circumstances it is difficult to find and follow 
a line of cleavage. Its air should be aspirated, when it will hang 
flaccid from the abdominal wall. It can then be grasped firmly with 
the scarf-covered left hand and draum downwards, while the 
abdominal wall is held up by the operating frame. A line of 
cleavage, or at any rate a plane in the abdominal wall, will then 
become manifest — a plane which can be followed with the chisel- 
pointed scissors. 

When the liver adheres to the scar, special difficulty is 
experienced. The anterior surface of the liver may, as a result of 
previous operations, be adherent to the upper part of the anterior 
abdominal wall. It may also be adherent in the case of a chronic 
suppurating, or even a simple, hydatid of the liver. 

In these circumstances, the best w'ay to expose the anterior 
surface of the liver is first to isolate the round ligament, and cut it 
across between ligatures. The true plane between the serous layer 
of the liver and the serous layer of the anterior abdominal w’all will 
then be readily found in the neighbourhood of the divided round 
ligament. Spaces are made for the wound retractors of the operating 
frame, which is locked into the wound as shown in Fig. 238, p. 337- 
The frame is used to lift the lower part of the thorax away from the 
anterior surface of the liver. The Iwer is pushed down with a scarf. 
Starting where the round ligament was divided, the surgeon finds 
the line of cleavage between the serous membranes of the liver and 
that of the anterior abdominal W’all, and follows it with a long. 
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Spade-pointed dissecting scissors. In this way the whole anterior 
surface of the adherent liver can be quickly separated. It may, 
however, be necessary to turn the operating table laterally, so as 



Fig. 399.— A, Dissection of intestine from anterior abdominal nail through the 
subpentone^ tissue plane . B B, Ranetal pentoneal flaps left attached to mtesluial 
loop, C, Suture of panetal flaps over ran' area cn intestioal loop. The raw area on 
Che pentoneal sttffa^e o( the abdoouaat stall ts dealt mth in the mansec illustrated 
m Fig 240, p 319- 


to throw the light into the lateral parts under the right and left 
domes of the diaphragm. 

Adhesions of Loops of Bowel to One Another. — In separ- 
ating adherent loops of bowel, the scarf-covered hand of the 
assistant makes tension on one loop, while the scarf-covered hand of 
the surgeon makes tension on the other loop, thus making a line 
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of cleavage \\hich can be accurately followed A\ith the dissecting 
scissors. Fig. 300 shows the method. 

Adhesions of Small Intestine to the Posterior Abdominal Wall. 
— The upper part of the small intestine is found adherent to the 
posterior abdominal wall in the case of a jejunal ulcer which has 
occurred as a complication of gastro-enterostomy. 



Ftg 300 — Method of dissecting the loops of intestine 

The separation of the adherent intestine from the posterior 
abdominal wall is a very difficult piece of surgical technique. The 
adhesion is massive, due to an infiltrating inflammatory process, and 
the tissue m the vicinity of the adhesion is friable and rigid. There 
IS, however, usually a good line of cleavage if it can be found. The 
best way to find it is boldly to perforate a point on the margin of 
the ulcer where it is ‘ glued ’ to the abdominal wall. As the ulcer is 
usually penetrating, this perforation discloses the exact line of cleavage 
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between the intestinal wall and the peritoneum of the abdominal wall. 
This line of cleavage — a plane of inflamed tissue — separates easily, and 
can therefore be followed. Along this plane the ulcer can be readily 
shelled off the posterior wall with the gloved finger. A continuation 



Fjg 301 — The intestines are shnwii «fter decapsulation . the white opiqiie 
patches on the antipenstaltic section of lh< gut cannot be stripped off , the dark 
parts are raw bleeding serosa (from the B'ittsh fotirttal af Surjerv J 

of this line of cleavage js then followed when separating adjacent 
adherent loops of bowel from the pentoneum of the posterior wall. 

Repair of the Peritoueal Surface of the Anterior Abdominal 
Wall.— Areas on the anterior abdominal wall denuded of peritoneum 
should be accurately covered, othenvise loops of small intestine 
may become adherent to them and chronically obstructed, causing 
A.T, 26 
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pain, nausea, and constipation ; or stnng-like adhesions may become 
attached to them, under which at any time intestinal loops may 
strangulate. 

These bare areas are repaired in the manner descnbed on 

p- 338- 

Adhesions Caused by Encapsulating Chronic Peritonitis. — 
This is best exemplified by an actual case,* in which an encapsulating 
chronic peritonitis caused an intestinal obstruction. Fig. 292 shows 
the condition found at operation, w'hich was as follows: — 

The parietal pentoneum was about 2 mm. thick, and it was found 
difficult to open into the pentoneal caiity because of the subjacent adherent 
loops of small bowel and the extenshe adhesion of these to one another. 
The extent of the peritoneal ca\ity was limited by these adhesions, and it 
contained a small quantity of straw'-coloured fluid. The %isceral peri- 
toneum of the li\er was uniformly adherent to the panetal pentoneum. 
The colon was normal. The stomach and the small intestine were almost 
uniformly covered with an opaque milk-white membrane 2 to 3 mm. thick, 
which here and there became thickened into cartilaginous plaques The 
membrane had encapsulated groups of smalt intestinal loops into three 
smooth ovoid tumours, and the adhesions in the upper one, made up of 
jejunum, had caused an intestinal obstruction, for the segment of jejunum 
entering it was hugely dilated. 

The obstruction and adhesions were dealt with as follows : After some 
prospecting, it was found that the encapsulating membrane tvas firmly 
adherent to the mesentery and to the antimesenteric border of the bowel, 
and comparathely loosely adherent where the peritoneum was reflected 
on to the bowel. At this spot was found a line of cleavage which could be 
followed when the membrane was incised ; and by following this plane 
and using a process of peeling, dissecting, and unravelling, the intestines 
were liberated. 

^\’hen this was done, the whole of the intestine presented the appear- 
ance shown in Ftg. 301. The raised white plaques are the places where 
the membrane could not be separated from the intestine. The dark parts 
are red, bleeding surfaces of intestine, which is altered serosa because this 
false membrane is superimposed on the serous membrane. The patient 
got well and has remained so for more than ten yoars. 


REFERE.N*CE 
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CHAPTER XU 

TUMOURS OF THE ABDO>UNAL WALL 


Pbaotom Tumour. — The following case-record is an. example 
of a condition which has by some writers been described as phantom 
tumour : — 


A patient complained that she had a large round swelling in the middle 
of the upper part of her abdomen. When examined, a large definite 
swelling (»uld be felt. It u'as tense, rounded, and on percussion somewhat 
dull, and extended from the umbilicus to the epigastric angle. It had all 
the outward appearances of a large hydatid cyst. It was examined and 



by bnlging of the upper part of the 
rectum ioUo'Mng a boacdlike rigid coo* 
traction of the Icmer pans of tbr 
abtlominat muscles 



percussed out by many medical men at a clinical meeting, and no suspicion 
arose in their minds that it was not a large hydatid tumour. It had been 
present for eighteen months. Under an ana»thetic the tumour disappeared. 
This tumour was caused by intense contraction of the lower parts of the 
abdominal muscles, which were boardlike in their rigidity. The intense 
spasm of these muscles, which apparently hate the greatest tone and power 
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m their middle and lower parts, forced the abdominal contents into the 
upper part of the abdomen, with the result that they tensely bulged forward 
the upper and weaker part of the recti muscles and the abdominal wall, 
giving the effect of a large abdomuial tumour. Ft^s 302 and 303 show 
diagrammatically the appearance of the tumour 

Epigastric Hernia. — A defiaency in the midlme of the upper 
part of the anterior abdominal wall is not uncommon. Through this 
deficiency subperitoneal fat prolapses, and gives the impression of 
a lipoma. Occasionally these epigastric hernias become big enough, 
especially m old people, to allow a herniation of the intestines ; and 
in such cases strangulation of the omentum or bowel may occur, as 
in the following case-history: — 

The patient presented himself for examination because he had a good 
deal of pain in the epigastnum, and because his medical attendant could 
feel a hard firm lump m this situation. The patient had been ill, and was 
m bad health. His doctor had made a diagnosis of carcinoma of the stomach. 
Examination revealed the fact that the patient had an epigastric hernia, 
and that a piece of omentum had become strangulated in it, forming a 
hard firm epigastric tumour, which had been mistaken for a growth of the 
stomach. 

Sometimes an epigastric hernia will come under observation, after 
it has been present for years, because some change takes place in it : — 

A patient complained that a lump which he had always had in his 
epigastnum, and which had always been insensitne to touch, had developed 
some tenderness. He also said that he thought he felt a small lump in it. 
On examination a small hard lump was found in the hernia, and subsequent 
examination showed that this was a malignant nodule. 

The first sign manifested by a malignant abdominal condition 
was this hard firm lump arising in an epigastric hernia. 

Tumour in the Scar of an Abdominal Wound. — Sometimes 
a firm smooth round cystic tumour is found in the scar of an 
abdominal wound. It may feel and appear like a sarcoma The 
history of the patient, however, will show that he has been operated 
on for a hydatid. The tumour is probably a hydatid infestation of 
the abdominal wound which occurred as the result of contamination 
of the wound during an operation for a hydatid of the liver or of the 
abdominal cavity. 

Desmoids are not infrequently found in the scar of an abdominal 
wound. They are not encapsulated, and spread in an irregular 
fashion along the tissue planes. They are very hard and feel like 
a fibrosarcoma. They tend to recur when they are remov'ed, 
but any recurrence is, as a rule, controlled by the application of 
radium. 
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Tumours of the Umbilicus. — Hard nodules are not infrequently 
felt in the umbilicus. As a rule, these arise from a lymphatic spread 
of an intra-abdominal malignant condition. Sometimes they are the 
first sign of intra-abdominal carcinoma. A slight prominence of 
the umbilicus, due to cedema, may precede a subumbilical and 
impalpable malignant infiltration. An endometrioma, which bleeds 
periodically, is occasionally seen. 

Hematoma of the Rectus Muscle. — In old people a tumour 
may be found in the rectus muscle. This is not infrequently a 
hematoma which has developed almost painlessly after a slight injury 
to the fnable rectus muscle of the old. It is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish from sarcoma. 

Hydatid of the Abdominal Wall. — A hydatid may be found in 
the substance of the abdominal wall, particularly in the subperitoneal 
layer. When, it is situated in this la^er it appears to the palpating 
hand to be in the abdominal cavity itself, and as it is smooth and round, 
and so tense that it feels solid, it is easily mistaken for a sarcoma 
or even for a carcinoma. 

.Most of the other tumours that can occur in the abdominal wall 
present little difficult’ in their recognition and treatment. 
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CHAPTER XLll 

THE SURGICAL TREATMENT OF REFLEX DYSPEPSIA 

In the case of an operation for a reflex dyspepsia, the incision should 
be a right paramedian one (see p. 475). 

An examination of the abdominal contents is then made. 
Radiographically obvious disease of the stomach having been excluded 
by an X-ray examination, the surgeon will leave the examination 
of this organ to the last, because he is most likely to find the cause 
of the dyspepsia in some other part of the abdomen. The following 
organs are m turn examined: (1) The gall-bladder, its ducts, and 
the pancreas; (2) The appendix; (3) The renal pelvo-ureteral 
junction and the renal pelvis; (4) The small and large intestines; 
(5) The abdominal lymph-glands; (6) The uterus; and (7) The 
stomach and duodenum. 

I. THE GALL-BLADDER AND THE PANCREAS 

The Gall-bladder. — In operations undertaken for the cure of 
a dyspepsia which is regarded as being refiexly caused, the first 
abdominal organ to be examined will be the gall-bladder. 

Attention may have been focused on the gall-bladder because 
the patient has suffered from a dyspeptic syndrome definitely indica- 
tive of gall-bladder disease, and because cholecystography shows 
a ‘ negative ’ cholecystogram — that is, shows no gall-bladder shadow. 
Or, suspicion of gall-bladder disease may have arisen because the 
patient has complained of a dyspeptic syndrome only indefinitely 
suggestive of cholecystic dyspepsia, but cholecystography gives a 
‘ negative ’ cholecystogram. 

In the former case there will, as a rule, be no doubt about the 
diagnosis at the operation. Gall-stones or cholecystitis will usually 
be found, and the gall-bladder will be removed. 

In the latter case, however, there may be considerable difficulty 
in making an operative diagnosis. No gall-stones may be found. 
There may be no adhesions round the gall-bladder to indicate that 
it has been the subject of a previous inflammation. The gall-bladder 
may appear to be healthy. In this case, the surgeon will be in 
doubt whether to trust the negative cholecystogram and remove the 
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gall-bladder, perhaps needlessly; or not to disturb it and perhaps 
leave a diseased gall-bladder in which a low-grade chronic cholecystitis 
is not obvious. He must Uierefore intimately examine the gall- 
bladder and also the liver in order to discover the cause of the negative 
cholecystogram or of the dyspepsia. 

The following questions will arise : (a) Is a diseased liver the 
cause of the negative cholecj'stograra and the dyspepsia only the 
result of a functional disturbance of the stomach ? (b) Is a lesion 
of the gall-bladder or of the cystic duct which is not macroscopically 
obvious responsible for both the dyspepsia and the negative chole- 
cystogram ? (c) Is early disease of the common duct the cause ? 

a. Disease of the Liver. — A negative cholecystogram is frequently 
seen in disease of the liver. In this case the liver may present some 
evidence of disease. It may show fibrosis, atrophy, irregularities of 
its surface, or opacities of its serous covering — evidence of cirrhosis • 
or of syphilis. Or it may e.xhibit enlai^ement and thickened edges, 
an indication of venous congestion from an early stage of cardiac 
disease or some form of hepatitis. An enlargement of the spleen, if 
present, strengthens any suspicion of obscure affection of the liver. 

b. Lesion of the Cystic Duct or of the Gallbladder not Obvious 
Macroscopically . — 

The cystic duct : The surgeon must see if the cystic duct is 
patent : he must make pressure on the gall-bladder to see if it will 
empty. He must draw off some of the bile and see whether it is 
normal m colour, or whether it is dark and contains mostly bihverdin 
—evidence of stale bile, and therefore of obstruction of the cystic 
duct. If the patency of the cystic duct is inadequate or the bile is 
stale and thick, it is advisable to remove the gall-bladder. 

The gall-bladder : The surgeon must examine the lymphatic 
gland which lies in the vicinity of the C)rstic duct and the gall-bladder 
itself. If the gland shows signs of enlargement it indicates inflam- 
matory' disease in the gall-bladder. If the wall of the gall-bladder 
is thicker and more opaque than normal, if its fatty subserous layer 
is thicker than usual, if there is any injection of the small vessels, if 
there are any adhesions to the ampulla or the fundus, or if the 
subserous layer is adherent — then all or any of these signs afford 
evidence of disease of the gall-bladder wall. 

If there is doubt as to whether the gall-bladder is diseased or 
not, it is better to remove the organ, because, in the absence of 
obvious disease of the liver, a negative cholecystogram is sometimes 
better evidence of disease of the gall-bladder than a macroscopical 
examination. 
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3. Early Disease of the Common Duct . — If no disease of the cystic 
duct or gall-bladder is found, the common duct should be examined 

An early affection of the common duct can produce a variable 
dyspeptic syndrome and one like that arising from disease of the 
gall-bladder ; and it can also give a negative cholecystogram An 
irregular stone in the common duct may not cause jaundice , but may 
cause pain from one and a half to two and a half hours after meals — 
pain just like the pain caused by stone in the gall-bladder; and it can 
produce a negative cholecystogram. Thus a stone in this situation, 
which may be easily overlooked, may cause a painful dyspepsia. 

Again, the early stage of a carcinoma beginning in the ampulla 
of Vater or in the common duct itself can cause a painful dyspeptic 
syndrome like that of the gall-bladder and show no gall-bladder 
shadow when cholecystographed. Generally, however, it causes a 
jaundice fairly early, but before this occurs the patient may present 
himself with a typical gall-bladder syndrome. I have seen such a 
small growth overlooked and the gall-bladder removed in the belief 
that it was the cause of the painful dyspeptic syndrome {see p. 738). 

It must not be forgotten that a negative cholecystogram may 
be caused by systemic disease, or by the general effects of local 
disease {see p. 672) 

The Pancreas. — The pancreas should now be e.xammed to find 
out if It is the subject of chronic pancreatitis. It should also be 
palpated to see whether there is a scirrhous carcinoma of the 
body — a growth that is sometimes not very obvious. Carcinoma of 
this type can give rise to great pain, which bears rather an indefinite 
relation to meals — a pain which may be mistaken for the pain of 
gall-stone disease or duodenal ulcer (see p. 83.) 

2. THE APPENDIX 

Whether or not the appendix is the cause of the dyspepsia is 
unimportant, except from the point of view of verifj'ing the 
diagnosis. If the abdomen is opened for the surgical treatment of 
reflex dyspepsia the appendix mil be removed as a routine. This 
can be done in the manner desenbed in Chapter XLV — the 
appendix is found through the incision in the upper part of the 
abdomen, and pushed through a small stab incision in the region of 
the right iliac fossa (see Fsg. 312, p 438). 

It is, however, very’ important to be quite sure that there is no 
kinking or constriction of the termmal ileum caused by any appendi- 
ceal disease. If there is, it may be necessary to make a small split- 
muscle incision over the appen^ceal area in order to deal with this. 
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3. INCOMPLETE RENAL PELVO-URETERAL 
OBSTRUCTION 

A painful dyspepsla-hke syndrome closely related to meals may 
be due to incomplete renal obstruction caused by a small stone at the 
pelvo-ureteral junction. The increase in the fluid intake at meals 
and the consequent increased urinary excretion probably causes the 
dyspepsia-Iike picture. If this is suspected, it may be necessary to 
explore the kidney from the abdominal cavity. 



This IS carried out in the following way ; The operation field is 
set with the operating frame, the mechanical hands arranged in the 
same way as if the gall-bladder were to be exposed {see p. 341). An 
incision {Fig. 304, A) is then made along the outer side of the 
duodenum as if that organ were about to be mobilized. This 
peritoneal incision is continued upwards for ij in. or more. The 
outer leaf of the peritoneum is then peeled bock and the kidnej 
displayed. As the pedicle of the kidney arises from the aorta and 
the \ena cava, it is surprising to see how easily the kidney can be 
drawn forward and, with the pelvis and the upper part of the ureter, 
completely exposed for examination {Fig. 305). 
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The kidney and its pelvis should be examined. If necessary', 
the pelvis is opened and explored. If a small stone is found it can 
be removed {Ftg. 305, mset), and the pelvis closed by sutures and 
covered with a fatty fascial flap. A small stab is made through the 
muscles of the back and through this a drainage tube is passed. 



The kidney is then replaced and the peritoneum closed o\er it. The 
drainage tube which leads through the stab ■wound to the surface 
acts as a safety-valve through which anj' urinary secretions that may 
leak through the sutured pelvis can pass 


4. THE SMALL AND LARGE INTESTINES 

The abdominal cavity will now be examined for any adhesion 
of the small and large intestine or for any evidence of chronic 
obstruction. 

The treatment for adhesions has already been described. 

The surgical treatment for chronic obstruction of the small or 
large bowel is, of course, a serious operation, and is dealt with m 
other sections. 
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5. THE ABDOMINAL LVMPH-GLANDS 

The lymph-glands should be examined for e%'idence of ordinary 
inflammation (Chapter LXXIX) or tuberculous infection (p. 87), for 
it is not uncommon for these glands to give rise to a painless or 
a painful dyspeptic syndrome. 

The treatment, of course, is non-operative — ultra-violet light 
and measures to increase the patient’s general resistance. 

6. THE UTERUS 

The uterus should be examined for enlargements, or for a 
retroversion, both of which may be causing interference with the 
emptying of the sigmoid. 

7. THE STOMACH AND DUODENDUM 

If, now, no reflex cause for the dyspepsia has been found, the 
question arises whether it is not really caused by disease of the 
stomach itself other than radiographically obvious chronic peptic 
ulcer of the stomach or duodenum or gastric carcinoma, which, of 
course, have been excluded m the X-ray exammatton. 

Radiographically Unobvious Peptic Ulcer. — Small ulcers on 
the Ma^ef/strasse, small ulcers m the duodenum, chronic ulcer of 
its posterior wall, or ulcer on the pyloric orifice — none of which are 
easy to demonstrate by X rays — must be looked for. It may be 
necessary' to open the stomach to inspect its mucous membrane or to 
pass the bare finger through the opening in the stomach (see Fig. 309), 
through the pylorus, in order to examine the duodenum. If a small 
ulcer is found, it does not necessarily require an operation. Such 
small ulcers may be safely left to the care of the physician. But 
even if some of these lesions do not need an operation, the surgeon 
must identify them ; for after an operation for a supposed reflex 
dyspepsia, he must be able to say either that he has removed the 
cause of the dyspepsia, or, if he has not removed it, that he knows 
what the cautA actually la. This latter uifQrmatiQn is essential to 
the physician as a guide in his future treatment. 

Radiographically Unobvious Carcinoma. — An obscure malig- 
nant lesion may be the cause of the dyspepsia (rer p. 268). 

Antral Gastritis or Duodenitis. — Antral gastritis will be 
recognized by certain features. The gastnc wall is thickened, the 
vessels are injected. If the stomach is opened, the mucous membrane 
will be found to be hypertrophied, the folds being thicker and larger 
than normal ; patches of atrophy may be seen ; erosions and even 
small ulcers may be found. A small piece of the mucous membrane 
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should be removed for microscopical examination; but it must be 
put at once into 2 per cent formalin, otherwise the microscopical 
examination is worthless. In some cases of antral gastntis a partial 
gastrectomy may be necessary, but such a method of surgical treatment 
is rarely required. 

Ileus of the Stomach or Duodenum. — Ileus of the proximal 
part of the stomach, of the xvhole stomach, or of the duodenum, is 
also a cause of dyspepsia, but not as a rule of a painful dyspepsia of 
the surgical type. 

Ileus of the duodenum now and again gives rise to a certain 
amount of pain coming on from two to three hours after food, and 
causes a diffuse tenderness over the duodenum. It will be xerj’ 
obvious if it is present. 

Ileus of the stomach may not be so obvious, because as a rule 
the stomach fills with air while an abdominal operation takes place. 

In neither of these conditions should any operation be performed 
under any circumstances. 

Occasionally an ileus of the duodenum may be due to mechanical 
obstruction, and in this case the obstruction should be removed, or, 
if it IS irremovable, a duodeno-jejunostomy carried out. 

Diverticula of the Duodenum or of the Jejunum* — Diverticula 
of the duodenum or the upper part of the jejunum may be the cause 
of a surgical dyspepsia. 

Duodenal diverticula are discussed on p. 173. 

A case of jejunal diverticulum is recorded on p 193 {see Fig. 117). 
In this case pain occurred about an hour after food, when the food 
reached the jejunum ; and there was an exquisitely tender spot which 
corresponded to a large jejunal diverticulum 

Painful Neuromuscular Disease of the Stomach Itself : 
Functional Dyspepsia. — It should be noted whether the stomach is 
one of those whose normal posture is that of the exaggerated emptying 
type — a posture which is found in the sthenic, or in nervous } oung 
men. This type of stomach gives rise to a painful dyspepsia caused 
by an intrinsic disturbance of the neuromuscular mechanism of the 
stomach, and to a type of dyspepsia which is clinically indistinguish- 
abie from that of the painfa) dyspepsia of refiex origin. 

If the stomach is one of those whose normal posture is that of 
the exaggerated filling t)’pe, which is found m the asthenic, or in 
nervous women, it can be taken for granted that it is not the cause of 
a reflex dyspepsia, for it gives rise to a painless djspepsia unlike 
that of reflex origin. This type of stomach is dilated, thin-walled, 
U-shaped, low, and full of air. 
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Hypertrophy of the Pyloric Sphincter. — Last of all, the 
sphincter of the pylorus must be examined. On many occasions I 
have found that a dyspepsia — not always, however, of the painful 
type — has been caused by a disturbance in the contraction of a highly 
hypertrophied pyloric sphincter and of the sympathetically innervated 
muscle fibres in. the vicinity of the sphincter These cases have come 
under notice because a most persistent prepyloric filling defect has 
been present which has been regarded by the radiologist as that of 
gastric carcinoma. 

The folloAYing history is an example of this type of case : — 

A man, aged 39, had been iH for six months. He complained of pain 
ill the right side just above the umbilicus It came on rather suddenly, 
and nas associated with nausea. There ivas no tender spot uhen these 
attacks came on. The doctor who saw him said he had “gall-stone trouble”. 
He had se\eral attacks, lasting sometimes a couple of da^s, sometimes ten 
dajs He was only tender in some of these attacks. He also had bad 
attacks of indigestion — discomfort after meals mth epigastric pain, no 
matter what the diet was — all coming on withm an hour after food. The 
pain and the attacks of indigestion came together. His general health was 
good. The maximum tender spot was over his gall-bladder as the liver 
came down. He had one atuck of pain on the left side and this was very 
severe He was also constipated. Fig. 189 (p. 278) is a radiograph 
showing the persistent prepyloric filling defect which was present in this 
case, and which was regarded by the radiographer as being caused by a 
prepyloric carcinoma At operation, a >ery enlarged hypertrophied 
sphincter with spasm, probably of the sympathetically innervated pre* 
pyloric muscle fibres, was found to be the cause of this persistent filling 
defect. 

Another case-history’ exemplifying this condition is given on 
p. 280. 

Dilatation of the Pyloric Sphincter in supposed Pejlex Dyspepsia. 
—On the principle that dilatation of the cardiac sphincter has given 
relief in bad cases of so-called cardiospasm, the author has not 
hesitated, in some cases of severe dyspepsia where no surgical cause 
could be found, to open the stomach and dilate the pyloric sphincter 
with two or three fingers. In many' instances this simple procedure 
has given good results in those dyspepsias where an over-development 
of the pyloric and prepyloric musculature has probably' played a part 
in their causation. 
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CHAPTER XLIIT 

PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE TREATMENT 
OF PEPTIC ULCER 

The principles underlying the treatment of peptic ulcer vary according 
to its situation ; to whether it is duodenal or gastric ; to its degree 
of chronicity ; and to the presence of complications. 

THE QUESTION OF MEDICAL OR SURGICAL 
TREATMENT 

In regard to the medical treatment of chronic peptic ulcer, there 
is always a most important preliminary consideration, and that is 
to be sure that the condition to be medically treated is really an 
innocent peptic ulcer and not a malignant growth : there should be 
accuracy in the diagnosis. Of recent years, since medical treatment 
of peptic ulcer has become ‘fashionable’, I have seen a number of 
cases of gastric cancer treated as gastric ulcer, until the lapse of time 
showed the true nature of the case. Certain forms of gastric cancer 
can give a painful dyspepsia clinically indistinguishable from that of 
gastric or duodenal ulcer ; and in some of these cases, even an expert 
radiologist may not be able to demonstrate a “filling defect*’ 
characteristic of carcinoma, for they arc often of a plaque-like type, 
and produce only a sharp-edged deformation m the banum-fiHed 
stomach exactly like that of the spasm sometimes caused by a chronic 
ulcer. It is such a type of caranoma that misleads both the physician 
and the radiologist, so that it is frequently diagnosed as peptic ulcer 
and — what is worse — treated as peptic ulcer. 

In cases of both acute and subacute gastric and duodenal 
ulcer, the treatment will always be medical, even if these ulcers 
bleed. 

In chronic gastric or duodenal ulcer with which are associated 
no definite ulcer diathesis and no secondary fibrotic changes, medical 
treatment gives every prospect of permanent cure. Here the ulcer 
may have originated as a result of some transitory vitality deficiency 
of the gastroduodenal w’all, and have been prevented from healing 
by the action of acidity, gastric motility, and food irritation — factors 
which can be minimized by medical treatment. 
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But in chronic gastric or duodenal ulcer with which is associated 
a definite, perhaps causative, diadiesis, although temporary cures 
may be obtained under medical treatment, a permanent cure cannot 
be expected ; for medical treatment cannot permanently modify 
the inherent causative factors. For instance, the duodenal ulcer 
associated with a high acidity and a very quick emptying time will 
keep recurring after being ‘ medically cured because the muscular 
stomach and the high acidity are the causative factors, and cannot be 
permanently removed by medical treatment. Such a type of ulcer, 
if very chronic, generally requires surgical treatment. 

In the case of a gastric ulcer which is old and very chronic, 
and which is accompanied by secondary fibrotic changes, there is 
much danger in continued medical treatment. There is the danger 
of death from an intercurrent affection resulting from ill-health caused 
by the effects of the ulcer ; there are the dangers of bleeding, of per- 
foration, and of malignant degeneration. Such an ulcer, too, has very 
little chance of healing ruturally, especially if it is complicated with 
a stenosed and therefore crippled stomach. In this type of peptic 
ulcer medical treatment should not be considered, for surgical treat- 
ment offers a permanent cure — removal of the ulcer and its causes — 
with a low mortality-rate. 

Although in the case of duodenal ulcer associated w*ith a diathesis, 
with penetration, or with secondary fibrotic changes, medical treat- 
ment does not offer much prospect of permanent cure, it should be 
remembered that surgical treatment is not so successful and satis- 
factory as it is in chronic gastric ulcer in similar circumstances. 
Simple operations like gastro-enterostomy are not verj’ effective, 
for they may not cure the very chronic ulcer and often give rise to 
jejunal ulcer. Severe operations like partial gastrectomy and duo- 
denectomy, though usually attended with a prospect of permanent 
cure, are fomvidable, have a relatively high mortality-rate, and are 
occasionally followed by unpleasant after-effects, such as nausea and 
vomiting. Thus it is for reasons such as these that even in the 
chronic type of duodenal ulcer medical treatment may be justified, 
especially since there is little danger of malignant degeneration. 

Thus the question of medical treatment of peptic ulcer depends 
upon : (i) the factors in its causation; (2) the type and situation of 
the ulcer; (3) its response to treatment; and (4) the presence of 
secondary complicating conditions. 

A time may, however, come when a peptic ulcer will not respond 
even to the most faithful medical treatment; when for economic 
reasons the patient can no longer continue with medical treatment; 
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when, as a result of secondary stenotic changes, nutritional disturb- 
ances begin to take place ; or when the fear of cancerous degeneration 
arises. In these circumstances the question of surgical treatment has 
to be considered. 

PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE SURGICAL TREATMENT 
OF DUODENAL ULCER 

Before surgery can be considered as a treatment for duodenal 
ulcer, the ulcer should be so well established that it is capable of 
being definitely demonstrated by X-ray methods — the Nische should 
be clearly visible. 

When the ulcer has been demonstrated by X rays, certain 
practical questions arise. Has it had medical treatment ? Is it the 
type of ulcer that prolonged modern efficient medical treatment 
would cure? And do the dangers of perforation and hiemorrhage, 
and the extent of any complications, contra-indicate this further 
medical treatment ? The presence of complications such as stenosis 
or penetration of the pancreas, or repeated hsemorrhages, are urgent 
reasons for surgical as against further medical treatment. 

If It IS decided that the ulcer should be treated surgically, the 
problem is : Will gastro-enterostomy, an operation which is not very 
dangerous, cure it? Or will a more dangerous operation, such as 
a partial gastrectomy and duodenectomy, a partial gastric exclusion, 
or a partial gastric exclusion with resection, be necessary in order to 
obtain a permanent cure ? 

The principles that determine the surgical treatment of duodenal 
ulcer should be based on its causation. This, as we ha\e seen in 
Chapter XI, has not been definitely established. If we regard 
duodenal ulcer as originating through some deficient vitality in the 
gastric wall, accepting the infarction theory, then the operation of 
gastro-enterostomy, which reduces the acidity somew’hat, and rests 
the ulcer by draining the stomach, should be the proper opera- 
tion for the treatment of duodenal ulcer. On the other hand, if 
we agree with the theory of the peptic genesis of ulcer, a gastro- 
enterostomy, which does not materially reduce the gastric acidity, 
would be based on unsound piindples ; and some other operation, 
such as extensive partial gastrectomy or exclusion — operations which 
materially reduce the acidity — should be employed. 

As a matter of fact, gastro-enterostomy can no longer be regarded 
as the routine operation for the sui^cal treatment of duodenal ulcer, 
for we now know' that it is not uniformly successful. As experiences 
have accumulated, surgeons have become dissatisfied with its remote 
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results. In some cases, it gh'es brilliant results; in others, for 
no reason that is obvious, bad results ; its therapeutic effects are 
uncertain. 

My own experiences in regard to the value of gastro-enterostomy 
in duodenal ulcer are interesting. When I reviewed the case- 
histories of those patients on whom, over the last t\%ent}'-five years, 
I have performed gastro-enterostomies, I was able to make the 
following broad generalizations. 

While the majority of my cases of gastro-enterostomy gave good 
results, a considerable number of them were unsatisfactorj’. In 
some cases the patients complained that the duodenal ulcer pain 
had disappeared, but that after every meal they suffered from such 
bad “sinking sensations” and such distressing sickness that their life 
was unbearable. In other cases the patients would say that they 
had been well for some years, but then aW their old ulcer-pains had 
returned. It was obvious that the old ulcer had recurred or jejunal 
ulcer had formed. 

Leaving out of consideration those gastro-enterostomies which 
were unsuccessful because the operation was followed by nausea 
and vomiting, etc. (probably due to faulty technique), there was one 
group in which the operation was successful and had relieved the 
patients of their painful ulcer symptoms ; and another group in which 
it had not — a group in which the original ulcer was not cured, or in 
which the operation had been followed by a fresh ulcer — a jejunal 
ulcer. 

It was interesting also to see that there were two very different 
types of individuals in whom duodenal ulcer had developed. 

There was a group in which the individual was not very 
sthenic. The patients in this group were often stck-looking, thin 
tj’pes of oveiworked men. It contained also the women patients who 
had developed duodenal ulcer. In most cases, little disturbance of 
the emptying time was found. On an average the gastric acidity 
was not specially high. 

There w’as another group which seemed to separate itself naturally 
and which was obviously composed of the sthenic type of individuals. 
In it was the man who developed duodenal ulcer in full health. In 
most cases a high acidity was found in combination with a muscular 
stomach. In this group were patients in whom digestive processes — 
peptic influences — seemed to be working to high capacity. 

In these nvo groups of cases the response to the therapy of a 
gastro-enterostomy was most illuminating. In the first group gastro- 
enterostomy was a successful operation and more or less cured the 
A.T. 27 
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patients. In the second it was not a successful operation : some of 
the patients remained uncured, and in others jejunal ulcers developed. 

I should regard the ulcers in the first group as having formed 
more on the lines of the infarction theory (see p. 105) — on a deficient 
vitality basis ; and I should look upon the ulcers in the second group 
as having a more solely peptic genesis. 

As a result of these considerations, I think that in studying the 
principles on which the surgical treatment of duodenal ulcer should 
be based, the view must be taken (formed on clinical grounds) that 
there is more than one factor m the causation of duodenal ulcer. 
There are perhaps two main factors : variations in the vitality of the 
gastric wall ; and disturbances in the gastric juice or of the digestive 
process. And furthermore, I think it is probable that these factors 
can vaiy, one to the other, in their degree of causation, although they 
may ghe much the same macroscopic type of duodenal ulcer. It 
would thus seem that, as a principle of treatment, cognizance should 
be taken of the dominance of one or other of these aetiological factors, 
and the operation chosen accordingly. 

It will thus be seen that in the carefully selected cases of 
duodenal ulcer gastro-enterostomy may be most efficient surgical 
treatment. On the other hand, it will be evident that where it is 
performed in cases for which it 1$ unsuitable it becomes a surgical 
catastrophe and brings far more misery to the patient than ever his 
original disease could. 

As a result of such clinical experience my views concerning the 
causation of duodenal ulcer — views which serve me as a working 
hypothesis and guide me in operative treatment — are as follows : — 

That from the point of view of operative treatment there are 
two diverse types of duodenal ulcer : one which I call the ‘ infective 
and another which I term the * acidic ’ type. 

The infective type onginates as the result of a local or general 
loss of tissue vitality, generally of infective or circulatory origin, and 
m the presence of gastric juice of perhaps normal acidity, the con- 
tinued action, of which perpetuates it as a chronic ulcer. The acute 
ulcer represents the extreme of this type, when a deficient vitality 
of the duodenal wall is almost the whole factor. 

The acidic type of ulcer arises in a person whose gastric 
tissue is of normal vitality. It is the result of the propulsion of gastric 
juice of high acidity against the duodenal wall by a powerful quick- 
emptying stomach ; and in some cases of vxry chronic excavating 
ulcers in healthy people this high acidic action is almost the whole 
factor. 
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If an ulcer is of the iftfecti\e rather than the acidic type, I 
use a gastro-enterostomy. If it is more of the acidic type, however, 
I employ operations like partial gastrectomy or partial gastric 
exclusion. 

The views of other surgeons concerning the efficacy of gastro- 
enterostomy are important in regard to rather fixed ideas about the 
value of this operation. The changing point of vietv in regard to 
the surgical therapy of duodenal ulcer is seen in the practice of 
Continental surgeons. In 1922, on the Continent, gastro-enterostomy 
was the operation of choice. In 1932 gastro-enterostomy had been 
almost entirely abandoned for partial duodenectomy combined with 
partial gastrectomy, because the results of gastro-enterostomy were 
so unsatisfactory ; and in many large German clinics it is per- 
formed now in only 10 per cent of cases. In English-speaking 
countries, gastro-enterostomy, though not so frequently employed, 
is still the operation of choice, and for it a high percentage of cures 
is claimed. 

The British schools are more inclined to believe that chronic 
duodenal ulcer arises from acute ulcer of infective origin, and that 
a deficient vitality is a necessary precedent factor in its formation. 
In this conception, then, we have the basis of the attitude of a 
proportion of the British schools tow’ards the treatment of duodenal 
ulcer, in contrast to that of the Continental school. Its attitude is 
one of conservatism — either medical treatment, or the more con- 
sen-ative form of surgical treatment, gastro-enterostomy. There are, 
however, many surgeons in England, America, and Australia who are 
beginning to employ partial gastrectomy and duodenectomy, or at 
any rate a fairly radical operation, instead of gastro-enterostomy. 
But most English-speaking surgeons do not favour, as a routine 
operation, the very radical method of the Continental surgeon — the 
use of partial gastrectomy and duodenectomy for duodenal ulcer — 
an operation designed to reduce the gastric acidity profoundly. 

It is not unlikely that the higher percentage of gastro-enterostomy 
cures in our countr)’ is owing to the fact that, in our peoples, chronic 
ulcer originates more on an infective than on a peptic basis — perhaps 
a question of diet or dietetic habits ; and that this type of chronic 
ulcer is more amenable to treatment by gastro-enterostomy. It is 
also not improbable that gastro-enterostomy has been employed with 
us for many cases of the less so'ere type of duodenal ulcer — that is, 
for cases which could have been just as effectively dealt with by 
improved medical treatment ; and that our percentage of cures is 
for this reason high. 
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My own experiences in regard to the surgical treatment of 
duodenal ulcer are as follotvs : — 

Not satisfied with the results of gastro-enterostomy, and realizing 
that It A\ould not cure the chronic acidic type of ulcer, and that the 
duodenectomy (with removal of a callosed ulcer) in the radical 
operation of partial gastrectomy and duodenectomy increased the risk 
to the patient by 8 to 12 per cent, I began, about 1920, to perform an 
operation which I called a partial gastric exclusion, in which about 
half of the stomach was excluded. In many of these cases jejunal 
ulcer developed, but in the others the results were satisfactory. It 
was not, however, until I excluded two-thirds or more of the 
stomach — and thus excluded a large part of the acid-bearing mucous 
membrane {see Figs. 442, 443, p. 550) — that I was able to obtain 
consistent curative results with the acidic type of ulcer. 

In the later cases of this extensive partial gastric exclusion I 
found it advisable to reduce the redundanc)- of the excluded distal 
segment of the stomach by resecting part of it, as shown m Figs. 
447, 448, p. 553. This IS the type of operation which I now 
employ for a bad type of duodenal ulcer. 

The curative effects of partial gastric exclusion were about the 
same as partial gastrectomy where mo-ihirds or more of the stomach 
was removed. Partial gastric exclusion had, however, advantages 
over partial gastrectomy. The preservation of the pyloric part of 
the stomach enabled the stomach and intestine to be reconstituted if 
a Jejunal ulcer or a chronic gastritis should develop. In the case of 
a partial gastrectomy, the advent of either or both these conditions 
presented a dangerous, and in the case of the gastritis an almost 
insoluble, surgical problem. 

Partial gastric exclusion had also another advantage. Since the 
hasmatinic substance described by Castle (not thought of when I 
designed the operation), the loss of which gives rise to ansmia, is 
supposed to reside in the pyloric part of the stomach, the preseix'ation 
of this part permitted extensive exclusion of the acid-bearing part 
of the stomach without the sequence of a secondary anaemia. 

The preservation of the pyloric part of the stomach had not, in 
my experience, been a factor in causing, by any hormone action, an 
increased acidity ; that is, it had not given nse to a second phase of 
gastric secretion. In any case of partial exclusion (with partial resec- 
tion) in which the acidity had not been sufficiently reduced, I always 
found that I had not excluded (or resected) enough of the stomach. 

Of course I could not employ partial gastric exclusion if the 
duodenal ulcer was associated with any marked degree of stenosis. 
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To summarize, then, the surgical treatment of duodenal ulcer; — 

1. Gastro-enterostomy in carefully selected cases ; that is, in cases 
where the ulcer is unassociated wdth a very high acidity, and where 
some other contributing cause than high acidity can be found. 

2. Partial gastric exclusion, or partial gastric exclusion com- 
bined \Yith a limited resection of the acid-bearing part of the stomach, 
in those cases in which the ulcer is associated with a high acidity, or 
with a high acidity and a definite ulcer diathesis. 

3. Partial gastrectomy and duodcnectomy in some few cases 
w’here it may be thought that the duodenal ulcer should be removed ; 
or where the duodenal ulcer is associated with too much stenosis for 
exclusion and resection. 

PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE SURGICAL TREATMENT 
OF GASTRIC ULCER 

The surgical treatment of gastric ulcer must be approached on 
principles different from those applicable to duodenal ulcer. 

Gastric ulcer is probably not primarily caused by high acidity, 
as are certain types of duodenal ulcer. Acidity is only one big con- 
tributing factor. Other factors, such as gastric stasis, continual 
movement of the gastric wall, food infection, injury to the gastric 
wall, also play an important part in its causation — factors which 
could play a part in perpetuating a chronic ulcer in other tissue 
systems of the body. 

Furthermore, in gastric ulcer there are other pathological condi- 
tions which do not obtain in duodenal ulcer. A gastric ulcer is liable 
to malignant degeneration (5 to 7 per cent of cases). It shows a 
definite tendency to penetrate the liver or pancreas, when its chances 
of a permanent natural healing are greatly reduced. It is often 
associated with organic pyloric stenosis, and consequently the empty- 
ing power of the stomach is permanently disabled and the organ is 
crippled. It causes disturbances of motility and therefore permanent 
disorders of gastric emptying, because it is always situated on the 
gastric canal — the * backbone ' of the sensitive peristaltic mechanism ; 
and these effects of the ulcer help to perpetuate its existence. 
Finally, gastric ulcer is perhaps more liable to cause death from 
hemorrhage or perforation than duodena! ulcer. 

It is obvious that not only the chronic ulcer, but the factors 
which cause it, and also complicating pathological conditions 
associated with it, can be removed by operation — that is, by partial 
gastrectomy. In addition to these considerations, there is also the 
very important fact that where gastric ulcer is not associated with 
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a high acidity, partial gastrectomy, the operation of choice for its 
surgical treatment, is not follo^v^ by jejunal ulcer. The surgical 
treatment of chronic gastric ulcer is therefore based on much sounder 
principles than in the case of chrome duodenal ulcer 

Finally, it is to be advanced in favour of the surgical treatment 
of chronic gastric ulcer, that perforation 2nd hemorrhage and the 
advent of malignancy render the mortality-rate of medical treatment 
higher than that of surgical treatment. 

The Cod-liver Oil Treatment of Chronic Gastric Ulcer. — 
L^hr^ has founded a treatment for chronic gastric ulcer in which he 
gives generous doses of cod-liver oil by mouth. He bases its use 
on the following principles: (i) that its vitamin content is 
bactericidal and promotes the healing of ulcers anywhere in the body, 
its use on ulcerating surfaces having been very successful ; (2) that 
the oil sticks to the mucous membrane for many hours, and thus 
protects the ulcer from the action of the gastric contents; (3) on the 
well-known physiological fact that the presence of oil in the stomach 
inhibits the secretion of acid. 

He employs this treatment for those chronic gastric ulcers which 
are too big to resect. These he treats with cod-liver oil until 
they get small enough to resect. He also treats the type of chronic 
gastric ulcer that is scarcely old enough, callous enough, or medically 
incurable enough to require operation. He gives 20 g. four times 
a day benveen meals, and a larger dose on going to bed at night. 
He stresses the value of the large dose at night on the empty stomach. 
He reports very good results and shows many pictures of very 
large chronic ulcers which healed under the cod-liver treatment. 

COMMENTS ON OPERATIONS FOR PEPTIC ULCER 

Gastro-enterostomy. — Gaslro-enterostomy is the simplest and 
safest of all operations for the treatment of certain forms of gastric 
and duodenal ulcer. It is especially suitable for : (i) the less chronic 
forms of duodenal ulcers, where the patient is old or where the 
acidity is not too high ; (2) pyloric or prepyloric ulcers ; (3) small 
ulcers of the lesser curvature near the pylorus. 

If gastro-enterostomy is restricted to those cases in which there 
are sound indications for its use, it gives a high percentage of 
permanent cures. It has, however, a doubtful reputation, principally 
because it has been misapplied, its proper application to the various 
physiological conditions not ahrays being understood. In suitable 
circumstances its efficacy is remarkable, a good instance of which is 
shown in the interesting case-history that follow’s. 
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In a woman who had been ill for two years suffering from a painful 
dyspepsia, I found evidence of an enormously dilated stomach, obviously 
the result of a pyloric stenosis. At operation, I discovered a large pre- 
pyloric ‘ ulcer tumour the size of a mandarin, quite hard, having all 
the appearance of a malignant tumour. As the patient was very ill I carried 
out a gastro-enterostomy as a first stage, preparatory to a partial gastric 
resection. Four neeks later I reopenited with a view to carrj’ing out the 
second stage of the operation. I passed my hand donn to pick up the 
tumour, but to my surprise it had entirely disappeared: this big ulcer 
tumour had disappeared completely four weeks after a gastro-enterostomy. 

Gastro-enterostomy Combined with Resection of the Ulcer. — 
For the chrome penetrating ulcer high up on the lesser curvature — so 
high that if a partial gastrectomy were performed not much stomach 
would be left — resection of the ulcer combined with a gastro- 
enterostomy may be the best operation to choose. It is not a good 
operation, as the resection of the lesser curvature cripples the stomach. 
The alternative operation is partial gastrectomy nilh resection of 
the lesser curvature, carried out as described in Chapter L. 

Partial Gastrectomy. — For most of the very chronic ulcers of 
the stomach, especially those which penetrate, partial gastrectomy 
gives the best results. 

For the acidic form of duodenal ulcer, especially if it is situated 
on the posterior wall of the duodenum, or if it penetrates the pancreas, 
partial gastrectomy in which two-thtrds of the stomach is removed, 
combined with duodenectomy, may be required. 

Partial Gastric Exclusion. — In many cases, partial gastric 
exclusion, made at the correct level, will accomplish the same 
purpose as partial gastrectomy and duodenectomy, with a great deal 
less danger. It is the operation to employ if the patient is very ill 
or a prepyloric or duodenal ulcer is very difficult to remove. It is 
also the operation to use in very bad cases of jejunal ulcer. Should 
the jejunal ulcer not heal — a rare occurrence — it may be removed 
at a second operation when the patient’s condition is much better 
and his jejunal lesion is less infiltrated and much easier to remove. 
Partial gastric exclusion is based on the same principle as the opera- 
tion of resection vnth exclusion rvhich the Continental surgeon now 
finds so satisfactory' for the surgical treatment of duodenal ulcer. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

PRINaPLES ON ^VHICH GASTRO-ENTEROSTOMY IS BASED 

It is necessarj’ to discuss in detail the theory and technique of 
gastro-enterostomy, because I find in modern surgical practice that 
scarcely any other operation is followed by so much morbidity. 

PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION OF THE PATIENT 
Having decided that gastro-enterostomy is indicated in the 
pathological condition which is present in a certain patient, the 
surgeon should make himself intimately acquainted with the physio- 
logical conditions in the stomach and duodenum of this patient. 
He should also study carefully the pathology of the lesion as seen 
by X rays. This knowledge is necessary so that the technique of 
the gastro-enterostomy can be individualized. 

The information required (obtained by X-ray and laboratory 
examinations) is as follows : (i) The shape and size of the patient's 
stomach. (2) The presence of even mild degrees of pyloric stenosis 
— a complication which Is not infrequently associated with chronic 
peptic ulcer ; the strength of the gastnc muscle in relation to the 
exact emptying time is a good gauge of this — a six-hour emptying 
time with a powerful musculature may mean pyloric stenosis, but 
even a much longer emptying time with a weak musculature does not 
necessarily indicate obstruction, and is of no significance. (3) The 
situation and the degree of chronicity of the ulcer. (4) The degree 
of gastric acidity. (5) The possibility' of any malignant degeneration. 

The surgeon requires this pre-operation knowledge so that he 
may be able to come to the following decisions : — 

1. Whether the physiological conditions of this particular patient’s 
stomach will permit of the performance of a gastro-enterostomy 
without giving rise to distressing by-effects, such as vomiting and 
nausea — by-effects w’hich usually follow in the wake of a gastro- 
enterostomy made in a weak-muscled stomach. 

2. ^\^^ethe^ the ulcer, judged from its situation and its degree of 
chronicity and other factors, will be amenable to the curative effects 
of gastro-enterostomy. Some ulcers are too unfavourably placed and 
too chronic to be cured by gastro-enterostomy. 
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Having acquired this pre-operative knowledge, he will be able 
to plan how to carry out those refinements in technique which are 
so necessary' if a gastro-enterostomy is to be successful. For instance, 
he will be able to decide (i) where he should place the storru — 
a question of the tone of the gastnc muscle; (2) how big he should 
make it — a question of tone and the type and size of the stomach ; 
(3) W'hen to avoid performing a gastro-enterostomy in w'hich a Jejunal 
ulcer is likely to form — a question of the muscularity of the stomach, 
the youth of the patient, and the concentration of the gastric acid. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF GASTRO-ENTEROSTOMY 

The surgeon should understand the physiology on which gastro- 
enterostomy is based, so that he can vary his technique to get the 
best therapeutic effect for the particualr lesion. 

From the discussion already considered of the principles on which 
the treatment of peptic ulcer is founded {see p. 414), it will be apparent 
that for its cure the following requirements are necessary : — 

1. The concentration of the gastric acid and the duration of 
its action on the gastric wall must be reduced. 

2. The ulcer must be rested, that is, removed from the action of 
food and muscle movement — treated in the same way as an ulcer in 
any other part of the body. 

3. The secondary effects of the ulcer must be removed — scar 
tissue resected and stenosis relieved. 

A gastro-enterostomy, by its short-circuiting action, can lessen 
the action of acidity on the ulcer by hastening the emptying time. 
It can also reduce the action of a high concentration of gastric 
acidity on the ulcer by the regurgitation of alkaline duodenal contents 
through the stoma — the so-called imig Apotheker, or ‘ internal 
apothecary’. The neutralizing effect of duodenal secretion is, 
however, very poor. Enderlen, Freudenberg, and Rcdwitz showed 
that four times as much duodenal juice of pH 6 98 was required to 
neutralize a dog's gastric ju!c« of pH 307, Therefore the duodenal 
juice regurgitating into the stomach through the gastro-enterostomy 
is not of great importance in regard to its neutralizing action upon 
a high gastric acidity. Paterson, Schmilinsky, Dahlgren and others 
have completely divided the intestine in a human being, and have 
implanted the afferent and efferent loops separately into the stomach 
wall, with no special improvement in results. Schmilinsky found in 
his cases only a slight decrease In acidity on re-examination. Enderlen 
and his co-workers performed the same operation on dogs and found 
only a slight decrease in acidity. Any reduction of gastric aridity 
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brought about by the regurgitation of duodenal contents into the 
stomach is therefore probably as much the result of the diluting as 
of the neutralizing effect. 

Thus it will be seen that, to be effective in the cure of peptic 
ulcer, a gastro-enterostomy must primarily act as a drainage operation, 
and secondarily as an operation uhich permits an adequate regurgita- 
tion of the duodenal contents through its stoma. 

In the case of duodenal ulcer, however, this drainage action of 
gastro-enterostomy is not so effective in reducing the acidic action, 
because a quick-emptj’ing stomach is almost a constant association of 
this ulcer. In this case it is the short-circuiting action of the gastro- 
enterostomy, whereby the action of the gastric contents on the ulcer 
is minimized, which helps to heal the ulcer. On the other hand, 
there is the danger in these circumstances that, since the jejunal 
mucous membrane is less resistant to the action of acid than that 
of the duodenum, jejunal ulcer may form. On the whole, therefore, 
the physiology on which a gastro-enterostomy ts based does not lend 
itself to the cure of the typical chronic duodenal ulcer. 

It is in the case of stenotic conditions of the stomach and 
duodenum that gastro-enterostomy has its greatest usefulness, for 
here it functions essentially as a drainage operation. 

It should be remembered that the disadvantage of gastro-enter- 
ostomy in the treatment of ulcer is that it does not remote or cure 
the effects of ulceration — the low-vitalized scar tissue. 

A WORKING HYPOTHESIS 

A working hypothesis in regard to the applicability of gastro- 
enterostomy will depend on whether it is being performed for 
duodenal ulcer, gastric ulcer, or pyloric stenosis. 

Gastro-enterostomy for Duodenal Ulcer. — Since duodenal 
ulcer is caused and perpetuated mainly by a high acidity, it may be 
taken as a broad working rule that, unless the gastro-enterostomy 
adequately reduces acidit}', it will not cure the duodenal ulcer. The 
main aim, then, in the technique of a gastro-enterostomy which is to 
be employed for duodenal ulcer is to exploit to the full its action of 
reducing gastric acidity — its regurgitant action. This technique is 
discussed on p. 430. 

Gastro-enterostomy for Gastric Ulcer. — In the case of gastro- 
enterostomy for gastric ulcer, the aims are primarily to obtain good 
drainage and thus reduction of the duration of the action of acidit)' 
on the gastric mucous membrane. Gastric ulcers are usually found 
in stomachs which have a somewhat delayed emptying time, and in 
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which the gastric acidity is notmal or low. Any action of acidity 
on the mucous membrane is thus a prolonged one. Consequently* 
in the application of gastro-enterostomy to a gastric ulcer, the main 
therapeutic principle to aim at, in order to correct these pathological 
conditions, is to obtain good gastric drainage. This will not only 
remedy the gastric stasis, but at the same time will lessen the duration 
of the action of the acidity or other functional factors. 

Gastro-enterostomy for Pyloric Obstruction. — In gastro- 
enterostomy for non-malignant pyloric or duodenal obstruction, the 
main effort, of course, is to obtain complete drainage of the stomach ; 
the reduction of acidity is a secondary consideration. Therefore 
the gastro-intestinal stoma must be placed where it w'ill most effectively 
empty the stomach. To decide on this position for the stoma in 
a verj' dilated stomach is not so simple as would appear. In gross 
pyloric obstruction, most of the dilatation of the stomach takes place 
in its cardiac part, where there is normally only a tonic muscular 
contraction. The very targe radiographic shadow of a grossly dilated 
stomach contracts at inter\'als to almost half its size independently 
of the usual peristaltic movements of the pyloric part of the 
stomach. This gross retraction and relaxation takes place m the 
dilated tonic musculature — the cardiac part of the stomach. In 
such a grossly dilated stomach, if the stoma is placed in what in 
the ordinary-sized stomach would be the proper position, it will be 
found that when the obstruction is relieved the stoma will retract 
upwards towards the cardiac orifice — a position in which it cannot 
effectually empty the stomach. Thus in these very dilated stomachs, 
in order to achieve effective emptying, the stoma must be placed 
fairly close to the pylorus, a position which would not be correct 
if the mam aim of the gastro-enterostomy were reduction of gastric 
acidity. 


EMP'mNG TIME AFTER GASTRO-ENTEROSTOMY 
As one of the important therapeutic actions of gastro-enterostomy 
is its power to effect rapid drainage of the stomach, it is necessary to 
find out what factors contribute to this end. 

A study of the rate of emptying the stomach in a series of patients 
on whom I have carried out gastro-enterostomics and partial gastrec- 
tomies goes to show' that many factors are concerned in the rate of 
emptying of a stomach with a gastro.<ntero-anastomosis. 

Factors which determined the rate of empty'ing were: (j) the 
situation of the stoma in relation to the cardiac orifice ; (2) the tone 
of the gastric musculature of the particular patient ; (3) the size of 
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the Stoma ; (4) accidental torsion or angulation of the afferent or 
efferent loop ; (5) spur formation in the stoma. 

I. Situation of the Stoma. — If the stoma is placed too near 
the pylorus, and in that area where the peristaltic waves are vigorous 
and deep (m the ‘ gastric mill ’ area), it will not greatly hasten the 
emptying time of the stomach. The reason for this becomes obvious 
if the action of an opening in any hollow organ is studied. If an 
opening is made in a hollow organ such as the intestine or the 
stomach, in which there is a vigorous peristalsis, most of the contents 
will go through the natural channel rather than through the artificial 
opening. Thus I have often observed in a sigmoid colon, which was 
partially obstructed by a carcinoma, 
and in which there was hypertrophied 
muscle, and therefore vigorous peri- 
stalsis proximal to the obstruction, that 
where an artificial anus (without a 
spur) was made some distance from 
the obstruction, the greater part of the 
bowel contents passed through the 
almost impatent obstruction rather than 
through the artificial opening. It is 
because of this action of vigorous peri- 
stalsis that it is necessary to make a 
definite spur in a sigmoidostomy ; other- 
wise much of the bowel contents would 
pass the natural way even through a 
partially obstructed bowel. It is probably for a similar reason that a 
stoma placed in that part of the stomach in which there is strong peri- 
stalsis will not adequately function in the presence of a patent pylorus. 

Thus, the nearer to the oesophageal orifice the stoma is placed, 
the quicker is the emptying time. A stoma placed very far to the left 
in the fundus will effect emptying of the stomach in a few minutes — 
will, in fact, cause what has been called a ‘ dumping stomach ’. As 
a proof of this I put forward the following clinical evidence ; — 

I carried out on the same patient, at \arious times, three successive 
operations: (i) pjloric exclusion for duodenal ulcer; (2) a partial gas- 
trectomy for jejunal ulcer ; (3) a partial gastrectomy for a recurrent jejunal 
ulcer. In the first operation, the stomach was anastomosed at the level 
AB of Fig. 306, in the second at CD, and in the third at EF, in each instance 
to the same part of the jejunum ; that is, in the same person, the stomach 
was successively anastomosed at different levels to the same part of the 
ntestine. The emptying times were found to be respectively ; 2 hours, 
j hour, 10 minutes. 
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I might add also further e\’idence from many unsuccessful gastro- 
enterostomies. I have had to undo many of these operations because 
they caused the stomach to empty so quickly that the patients had 
great distress after meals. In practically all these cases I found that, 
in the same size of stoma, the nearer to the cardiac orifice the stoma 
was situated, the more rapid \vas the emptying time. 

I have therefore come to the conclusion that the best position in 
which to place the stoma, in order to obtain the desired emptying 
time, is on the fringe or in the beginning of the peristaltic area. 

If a stoma is placed in the long axis of the stomach (transversely), 
it ^\ill increase the emptying rate more than one at right angles to 
the long axis of the stomach (vertically). 

The nearer to the greater curx'ature a stoma is placed (that is, 
the farther from the Magenstrasse), the quicker the stomach empties. 

2. The Tone of the Patient’s Musculature. — If the patient’s 
gastric musculature is hypotonic, an effective emptying time will be 
difficult to obtain. This hypotonicity is generally found in neuras- 
thenic women. Thus there may be cases where the gastric muscle 
is 80 weak that it is unwise to perform a gastro-enterostomy. 

If in these hypotonic cases, in order to obtain a rapid emptying 
time, the opening is made uell towards the cardia, a new factor arises : 
it is found that the distal part of the stomach uill not completely 
empty Itself ; a small food-rest acts as a continuous stimulus for the 
secretion of acid. Thus, not only does the gastro-enterostomy fail to 
improve the drainage, it also becomes a cause of a pathological secre- 
tion of acid. 

3. The Size of the Stoma. — It has been said that the size of 
the stoma does not matter, because the outflow from the stomach is 
determined by the calibre of the intestinal lumen. This is not true. 
The stomach has more tone and stronger peristalsis than the intestine, 
and the intestine soon dilate and hypertrophies in response to the 
extra \vork. Its lumen then adapts itself to the size of the stoma. 
In gastro-enterostomies where the stoma has been large, I have found 
that the calibre of the efferent loop was often as big as a man’s urist. 
Therefore one may assume that the larger the stoma the quicker the 
emptying time. 

4. Disposition of the Efferent and Afferent Loops. — In a gastro- 
enterostomy in which the afferent loop is too short, even the slightest 
axial rotation will seriously hinder the emptying of the short-circuited 
loop. Kinks in the efferent limb have not such an obstructive effect, 
because the long untethered loop permits a certain amount of 
readjustment. 
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Axial twist, or kinking of the afferent or the efferent loop, or of 
both, practically amounts to a chronic incomplete upper intestinal 
obstruction, as well as an interference with the effective emptj’ing of 
the stomach. 

5. Spur Formation. — Spur formation occurs if the loop of 
intestine is applied to the stomach in the wrong direction. It 
may also occur in a big stoma where the intestine, as it were, 
prolapses into the stomach. It is similar to the spur made in a 
sigmoidostomy. 

Spur formation seriously interferes with the emptying function of 
the stomach. Dr. J. C. Lewis produced this spur condition experi- 
mentally in the stomach of a dog by a defective gastro-enterostomy 
combined with a pyloric occlusion. In this case the stomach became 
very dilated because, as the pylorus was occluded, it could not empty 
itself naturally ; and because of the spur it could not empty effec- 
tively by the stoma. Yet the opening of the gastnc stoma into the 
jejunum appeared to be mechanically unhindered. 

Thus it will be seen that, in the technique of gastro-enterostomy, 
the situation of the stoma must be carefully chosen in regard to the 
particular stomach, and to the length of the afferent loop. Care must 
be taken to see that it is not too short, that there is not the slightest 
a.xial twist in it, and that spur formation does not take place. 

REGURGITATION AFTER GASTRO-ENTEROSTOMY 

The regurgitation of duodenal contents into a gastro-enteros- 
toraized stomach varies very much according to the circumstances 
surrounding the gastro-enterostomy. 

Many authorities doubt its occurrence. I have, howei-er, been 
able to demonstrate in the empty gastro-enterostomized stomach (at 
operation) that the greater part of fluid which I have injected through 
the pylorus passed back through the stoma into the stomach I have 
found, too, in some of the unsuccessful gastro-enterostomies which 
I had to undo because of incessant vomiting, that the whole of 
the duodenal contents reguigitated into the stomach. This complete 
regurgitation was caused by a gross spur formation, which was pro- 
duced by a badly constructed gastro-enteiostomy — by a stoma that 
was too big and misplaced. 

Furthermore, in the case of a gastro-enterostomy in the weak- 
muscled stomach of the neurasthenic female, the duodenal contents 
enter the stomach so freely that they gi\e rise to unpleasant nauseous 
symptoms. 
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When gross spur formation develops in a gastro-enterostomy, 
then the so-called ‘ vicious drcle * occurs. It fell to my lot to operate 
on a well-known surgeon in whom this catastrophe had happened ; 
and to undo for him his gastro-enterostomy in which a spur formation 
had formed. He had very aanirately observed the symptoms and 
signs of this condition. He vomited large quantities of duodenal 
contents, beginning about an hour after food ; he never vomited 
food. He suffered from dreadful nausea after meals. Over a period 
of many years he found that his gastric contents were never acid. 
X-ray observation after a meal showed that his food emptied into the 
jejunum m a few minutes, and that after this his duodenal contents 
regurgitated into his stomach. When I undid his gastro-enterostomy, 
I found a very large stoma, situated far over to the left in the fundus 
of the stomach, and vertically placed. Into this large stoma the 
jejunum had prolapsed, giving rise to a gross spur formation. The 
efferent loop, probably owing to the fact that the spur deflected all 
the food at once into the upper part of the jejunum, was as large as 
a man's wrist. The afferent loop, on the other hand, was small. 
From the arrangement of the spur it was obvious that as the food 
filled the fundal part of the stomach it opened the efferent loop and 
thus closed the afferent limb of the spur ; and later when the efferent 
loop ceased to function the whole of the duodenal contents passed 
into the empty stomach by the afferent loop, and as they filled the 
pyloric part of the stomach, they closed the efferent hmb of the spur 
and ultimately had to be vomited. 

From a consideration of this case it is obvious that an extreme 
degree of regurgitation of duodenal contents can be produced by a 
spur gastro-enterostomy. It is, however, a minor degree of spur 
formation which is required in a gastro-enterostomy; just enough 
to bring about a reasonable degree of regurgitation and therefore 
a therapeutic reduction of gastric acidity. 

There can be no doubt that in a gastro-enterostomy regurgita- 
tion of duodenal contents does occur, and that in certain cases of 
malconstructed gastro-enterostomies, where the regurgitation has 
become, as it were, pathological, gastric acidity can be greatly 
reduced by a diluting and neutralizing action. 

GASTRO-ENTEROSTO.MY FAILURES 

The surgeon should know the causes of failure in gastro- 
enterostomy, so that with a knowledge of these it should be possible 
for him, by careful attention to technique, to avoid, or at least to 
lessen, the percentage of unsuccessful results. 
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Gastro-enterostomy failures fall into three categories. 

In the first are those cases in which there is persistence of pain 
after operation — those in which the original symptoms of ulcer do 
not clear up, or are soon followed by other and somewhat similar 
painful ulcer symptoms ; that is, the gastro-enterostomy has either 
failed to cure the original duodenal ulcer, or, if it has cured it, a 
jejunal ulcer has developed. This form of failure in gastro-enter- 
ostomy, a failure associated with painful dyspepsia, is usually owing 
to the fact that the gastro-enterostomy has not reduced the acidity 
sufficiently to cure the original ulcer, or that the action of the unre- 
duced high acidity on the jejunal mucous membrane has caused a 
new ulcer in the jejunum. 

In the second category are those failures which arc the result of 
errors in gastric motility, the manifestations of which are nausea 
and vomiting. In one group of this ty'pe of gastro-enterostomy 
failure the stomach empties precipitately — perhaps in five to ten 
minutes — because the stoma is too big or is placed too far towards 
the cardia ; in another group the stomach empties too slowly because 
the stoma is placed too near the pylorus, or because there is obstruction 
in the afferent or the efferent loop. 

In the third category are those gastro-enterostomies ivhere 
gastric symptoms have formed the only indication for operation — that 
is, gastric symptoms without any demonstrable ulcer. In such cases, 
of course, a gastro-enterostomy has been erroneously performed. The 
gastric symptoms were the result of a disturbance of the neuro- 
muscular centres m the stomach — actually the symptoms of a 
functionally diseased stomach — and in this form of stomach a gastro- 
enterostomy produces all sorts of motility errors and all sorts of 
unpleasant symptoms. Such a gastro-enterostomy is a surgical 
catastrophe. 
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CHAPTER XLV 

THE TECHNIQUE OF GASTRO-ENTEROSTOMY 

Gastbo-enterostomy is an operation dtf&cuh to perform because the 
technique must be individualized ; that is, it must be varied to fit 
the physiological and pathological conditions of the stomach of a 
particular patient. This is the reason why I have set out in so much 
detail what I consider to be the roost satisfactory method of carrying 
out a gastro-enterostomy. 

The illustratiorvs are drawn from photographs of my own 
operations, and they represent the exact technique, even to 
the art of suturing (for there is a right way and a wrong way 
to suture tissues). They thus accurately reflect operation-room 
methods. 

THE INITIAL STEPS 

The Incision. — A left paramedian incision, 4 in. long, is made, 
as illustrated in Fig. 307. 



Fig. 307.— Left paramedian incision, ffig* 307, 309, an.i 311-316 by courlay of the 
■ iittsfraUan and Kete ZtatoMd /oarnaf Surgery 

28 


A. T. 
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Insertion of Operating Frame. — ^The edges of the tsound are 
covered with closely woven cloth towels; the author’s operating 
frame* is inserted into the wound, and used to expand the wound 
and clamp the towels firmly in position {Fig. 308) 

Anaesthetic. — Light ether anaesthesia {see p. 463) should be the 
routine choice. Once the retractor is inserted, the anterior abdominal 
wall, which contains sensory nert'es, is spared further handling, and 



therefore further sensory stimulation. Since the intestines are insen- 
sitive, the ana»thetist can, if the surgeon is gentle in his movements, 
reduce the anaesthetic to a minimum. He can maintain this light 
an^thesia until such time as the abdominal wound is to be closed, 
when he must increase the anaesthetic in order to get the necessary 
relaxation of the abdominal muscles to permit its closure. Thus with 
the use of the operating frame it is possible to administer a very light 
ether anaesthesia. 

^Vhere, howe\er, the patient is a bad risk, nitrous oxide gas and 
oxj'gen, with a little ether now and then when relaxation is required, 
should be employed. 


'Obtainable from J. Ludbrot^e & Son, Melbourne, Victoria, Australi 
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Routine Abdominal Exploration. — As a preliminary to a proposed 
gastro-enterostomy a general abdominal exploration should be carried 
out, in order to verify the diagnosis and detect any coexisting 
disease. 

Verification of the Diagnosis . — ^\Vhen a gastro-enterostomy is being 
undertaken on a diagnosis of ulcer, this diagnosis must be verified. 
For example, in the case of duodenal ulcer it is first necessarj’ to 



Fig 309 — Incision in (he prepyloric part ol the stomach and exploration of 
the dtio^Qum niib the gloxeless finger 

demonstrate the ulcer. It may not give indications of its presence on 
the serous surface ; or if it does, these may be difficult to distinguish 
from those of the scar of a healed ulcer. Or again, the ulcer may be 
on the posterior wall, where it cannot be felt or seen from the external 
surface of the duodenum. Therefore, when a doubt exists as to the 
presence of the ulcer, an incision should be made in the prepyloric 
part of the stomach sufficiently big to permit a glox'eless finger to be 
inserted through the pylorus {Fig. 309). 

An ulcer too small to be felt by external palpation of the duo- 
denum can be detected by the bare finger exploring the mucous 
membrane in the lumen of the duodenum ; the pulp of the finger 
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Will Stick to an ulcer in the same way as it %m11 stick to the sucking- 
pad of a small shellfish. 

General Abdominal Exploration : Search for Infective Foci and 
Coincident Disease. — The surgeon must as a routine explore the rest 
of the abdomen. He must search for possible causes of gastnc or 
duodenal ulcer ; for any source of infection, and for any evidence of 
associated disease which would lower the vitality of the gastroduodenal 
wall. He must therefore examine the gall-bladder, the appendix, and 
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the colon (for diverticulitis). He should look for inflammation of 
the abdominal lymph-glands, inspect the liver for early cirrhosis, 
and palpate the spleen (as an enlarged spleen may be the cause of 
any h^matemesis). 

Examination and Removal of Appendix. — As a general rule, it is 
better to remove the appendix before beginning the bigger operation 
of gastro-enterostomy. The surgeon cannot afford to leave an 
appendix in the abdomen, whether it is obviously’ affected or not ; 
he must remove it, for it may at some time or another have been the 
source of infection, and the original cause of the ulcer. 
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The appendix is removed through this high left paramedian 
incision in the following way : Using the operating frame the 
surgeon lifts the abdominal irall away from the intestines, and 
creates, out of a potential body-caviiy, an actual one into which 



he can look and examine the appendix as it lies clearly in view 
(Fig. 310). 

The abdominal wall is now held up by the operating frame in 
such a way that the artificial light shines through it ; and the surgeon, 
looking through the wound and from the abdominal cavity, can see 
where the abdominal wall is tendinous and devoid of vessels, and 
where he can make a stab wound without causing bleeding. A spoon 
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(Fig. 311) is then placed inside the abdomen opposite this tendinous 
and bloodless spot, and a small stab is made through the abdominal 
wall on to the spoon, which protects the intestines from being 
wounded by the knife stab. 



A Spencer Wells forceps is inserted through the tiny wound, 
and the appendix, which is plainly visible through the upper wound 
and held by the left hand, is grasped with the forceps, drawn 
through the stab wound (Fig. 312), and remo^ed in the usual way. 
One suture suffices to close the stab wound. 

In this way it is possible to remove the appendix through an 
upper abdominal incision made on the left side, and made so high 
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that a partial gastrectomy could, if necessary, be easily carried out. 
In this manner, also, the necessity is avoided for making a long right- 
tided paramedian incision, usually employed so that the appendix 
can be removed through it — an incision which not only lessens the 
virginal strength of the abdominal wall, but does not permit 
of the easy performance of any type of gastric operation that 
unforeseen circumstances may require. 

THE OPERATION PROPER 

Making an Opening into the Lesser Peritoneal Sac. — The first 
step in the gastro-enterostomy itself is, through an aperture in the 
gastrocolic omentum, to open into the lesser sac and make accessible 



313 —Malting an opening m the iran$\er$e mesocolon. 

the posterior wall of the stomach. This is done so that the 
anastomosis between jejunum and stomach can be made above the 
transverse colon, for it can be fashioned in this position much more 
easily and much more precisely than below the transverse mesocolon 
where it is usually made. 
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The lesser sac is opened by choosing a site in the gastrocolic 
omentum where there are no vessels, making a small hole into it, 
and gently enlarging the opening so that no vessels are torn 

Making an Opening tn the Transverse Mesocolon . — Through this 
gastrocolic opening a slit is made in the mesentery of the transverse 
colon while it is stretched and held up against the light so that blood- 
vessels may be seen and avoided {Fig. 313). 

Choosing the Site of the Stoma on the Stomach* — The site of 
the stoma is marked out on the stomach by scratching with a needle. 
The object of marking it out so accurately is to make sure that it 
is placed exactly as desired, for if this precaution is not taken, it is 



very easy to misplace or to misshape the stoma when the stomach is 
turned over in order to apply to it the jejunal loop. 

The ideal site, in my opinion, for the stoma of a posterior 
gastro-enterostomy, is indicated in Fig. 314. I believe, however, that 
in many circumstances it is better to make the stoma coincide with 
the greater curve. This is especially necessary in dealing with the 
sma// stomach with which a duodenal ulcer is often associated; or in 
the case of the stomach which is made small as a result of the 
extensive suturing which must follow a resection of an ulcer of the 
lesser curve. In both these cases, this greater-curve position of the 
stoma avoids the formation of shoulders or angles in the afferent 
and efferent loops, a complication very prone to occur in these small 
stomachs owing to the upward traction of the stomach on the 
transverse mesocolon. Moreoii'er, the upward projection which this 
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site confers on the afferent loop facilitates regurgitation of the duo- 
denal contents, and gives a better therapeutic result. 

The convalescence in those cases of gastro-enterostomy with 
the stoma on the greater curve was so smooth that I have now 



Fig 315 — Amputation of tbf vessels ot Ibe greater curve, so that the st<>ma 
can /xr pfjced « 5 si rt 


adopted this situation for the stoma in many gastro-enterostomies. 
It is then, of course, necessary to clear away the vessels from 
that region of the greater curve where the stoma is to be placed. 
They are separated from the stomach with the dissecting scissors, 
clamped, cut, and tied, as shown in Fi^s. 315, 316. 

Choosing the Site of the Opening in the Jejunum, — When 
choosing the site for the opening in the jejunum, it must be remem- 
bered that the jejunum is continually contracting and relaving in a 
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longitudinal direction, and that the site for the opening should be 
selected during the phase of contraction. If it is chosen during 
the phase of relaxation, the loop will be too short when it 
contracts, and the slightest torsion in such a short loop will produce 
a mechanical disability in the gastro-enterosiomy. I am sure that 
short loops brought about in this way have been the cause of 



Fig 316 — Diagram ol stomach shoning lb« vessels of the greater curve cat 
and tied (A), and the greater curve turned upwards, so that its actual line — the Ime 
of the proposed stotoa.— can be seen. 


almost more mechanical errors than ever occurred in the previously 
used long loop. 

The situation of this site should be such that the afferent loop is 
neither too long nor too short. It should be placed about 1-25 cm. 
(i in.) posterior to the antimesenteric border, so that, when the first 
two layers of sutures are inserted, the line of the stoma W'lll fall exactly 
opposite the mesenteric border. 

The site is marked by placing at each end of it a ‘guy-rope’ suture, 
by means of which the jejunal lixip is drawn up through the slit 
in the transverse mesocolon (Fig. 317), applied to the site of the 
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Stomach, and attached thereto, the ‘guy- rope’ sutures being then 
fixed to the operating frame {Ftg. 318). 

Deflation of the Stomach. — ^TTie stomach is deflated. Air and 
any gastric contents in the stomach are aspirated by means of a trocar 
connected to a suction pump {Fig. 318, A) and the small opening 



Ftg 317 — Je/unum drawn tfarougb the opening in the transverse mesocolon 

thus made is closed with a suture {Fig. 318, B). A deflated and 
collapsed stomach is much easier to operate on than one in its 
normally distended state, and permits of more accurate suturing. 

Making the Anastomosis. — Clamps, usually used in making the 
anastomosis, to prevent soiling by gastric contents and to control 
bleeding, are not employed. Vesseb are clamped and tied as they 
bleed. Soiling by gastric contents is avoided by ‘ vacuum-cleaning ’ 
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the Stomach by aspiiation, and bleeding is prevented by clamping 
and tying vessels as they are divided. 

As already stated, the gastric and jejunal segments are placed 
in position and held there with the right degree of tautness by means 
of ‘guy-rope’ sutures, which are fixed to the opposing sides of the 
frame. The ‘ guy-ropes ’ should have just sufficient tension to make 
a slight ridge at the line of junction of the gastric and jejunal seg- 
ments ; this can be accentuated by holding the suture firmly with the 
left hand, as shown in Fig. 319. It is a trick in technique which 
ser\’es to make suturing easy and accurate. Any large vessels near 
the proposed stoma are underrun with catgut. 

The anastomosis is made after a method used by Sir Alexander 
MacCormick, in which three tiers of sutures are inserted : (i) a 
serous, (2) a seromuscular, and (3) a mucous membrane tier. 

1. Serous Tier. — The serous surfaces of stomach and intestine 
are united with a No. o or 00 chromicized catgut {Fig. 319), the 
suturing being made towards the operator. The most rapid and 
effective method of suture is as follows : — 

a. Use a straight needle. 

b. Keep a fixed constant tension on the jejunal and gastric seg- 
ments by means of the ‘ guy-rope ’ retraction to the frame. 

c. Make the first finger and thumb of the left hand pull on 
the thread, holding it close, so as to make the ridge more definite, 
and make the second finger act as a support against which the 
needle can be pushed. 

d. Depress the shank of the needle with the pulp of the second 
finger of the right hand, at the same time directing its point upwards, 
so that it is in position to be grasped by the index finger and thumb 
of the right hand lying ready in position to pick it up. In this way 
rapid and accurate suturing is attained — not infrequently a life-saving 
measure in a gastro-enterostomyin a case of high-grade pyloric stenosis. 

2. Submucous Tier. — ^The seromuscular layers of the jejunum and 
the svomadn are incised down to the mncoos membrane. These cat 
edges are sutured, and thus the second layer of sutures is formed 
{Ftg. 320). 

3. Mucous Membrane Tier. — ^The mucous membrane of the 
stomach and of the jqunum is inased. Vessels are clamped as they 
are divided and subsequently tied with No. o catgut. An aspirating 
tube is placed in the opening thus made, and the stomach is ‘ vacuum- 
cleaned ’ of its contents {Fig. 321). The tube must be pushed far 
into the fundus of the stomach, and up towards the dome of the left 
part of the diaphragm, for this is the place where stomach contents 
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collect when the patient is in the recumbent position. The jejunum 
as its name signifies, is generally empty, and it need not be aspirated. 

The mucous membranes are united by a continuous suture of 
No. o plain catgut {Fig. 322). 



3 ^ 4 — Suture of the aaUxuir tier of ttie serorauscu/ar fajers 

The anterior rows of mucous membrane, seromuscular, and 
serous sutures are next completed, the suturing being carried out 
away from the operator (Figs. 323-325). 

As each layer is finished it b painted with tincture of iodine. 
This antiseptic precaution is spedally necessary when the contents 
are of low acidit)' and therefore probably not sterile — for evainple, in 
gastric cancer. 
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An anastomosis is thus made in three layers without the aid 
of clamps, and every bleeding vessel is tied. These are cardinal 
principles which ensure almost certain healing in sutured segments 
of bowel. 



i 

i 

1 

Ft^ 3J^ — Sutoit of anteru* t»et of ■swous lajer. 

With the object of avoiding kinks of the afferent and efferent 
loops as they enter and leave the anastomotic opening, the sero- 
muscular sutures should be about iS mm. (f in.) longer than the 
actual opening m the stomach. It is important to take special care 
to avoid in the efferent loop as it leaves the stoma a kink or shoulder 
which would place the wall of the jejunum as an opposing surface to 
A. T. 29 
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the jet of acid chyme, and therefore in the same relative position as 
the anterior lateral Avail of the duodenum (the favourite site for 
duodenal ulcer). Such a kink or shoulder would predispose to the 
formation of jejunal ulcer. 

The anastomosis is now dratAm through the opening in the 
transverse mesocolon, to which it is so anchored by means of 
interrupted sutures placed in the stomach that it projects about 
2-5 cm. (i in.) beloAv the mesocolon opening [Fig. 336). The more 



the stomach can be made to project comfortably into the greater 
peritoneal sac, the less likelihood is there of the formation of torsions, 
angles, or shoulders A\here the aiferent and efferent loops approxi- 
mate the stomach. One of my objects in placing the stoma on the 
greater curA'ature is to attain this end in the small stomach. 

The omentum is noAv displaced upiAards so that it will lie behind 
the abdominal wound and thus keep the small intestines from adhering 
to the scar in the abdominal wall. It does not matter if they adhere 
to the omentum, but it does if they adhere to the abdominal 
wall. 

The AAOund in the abdominal wall is closed in the usual AAay. 
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CHAPTER XLVl 

PRINCIPLES ON WHICH GASTRIC RESECTION IS BASED 

PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE TECHNIQUE OF ALL 
METHODS OF GASTRIC RESECTION 

Important principles underlying all methods of gastric resection are : 
preliminary mobilization of the duodenum ; complete hsmostasis ; 
aspiration of gastric contents ; deflation of stomach ; separate suture 
of each layer of the gastric and jejunal walls ; and selection 
of the proper method of gastro-mtestinal anastomosis to suit the 
case. 

Preliminary MobiEzation of the Duodenum. — Preliminary 
mobilization of the duodenum has a distinct value in the technique 
of gastric surgery, making the closure of the duodenum easier in the 
case of partial gastrectomy, and the resection of a duodenal ulcer 
much less dangerous in the case of partial gastrectomy and duoden- 
ectomy. As a preliminary to a difficult partial gastrectomy, it should 
always be considered. 

The second part of the duodenum is mobilized by Kocher’s 
method. An incision 3 cm. in length is made over the peritoneum 
on the lateral border of the descending part of the duodenum. The 
flap of peritoneum with the second part of the duodenum and the 
head of the pancreas is separated from the posterior wall by blunt 
dissection. In order to mobilize the 6rst part of the duodenum, an 
additional incision is made over the peritoneum of the anterior layer 
of the duodeno-hepatic ligament just where this layer joins the 
superior part of the duodenum. The first part of the duodenum 
can then be gently drawn downwards without causing any bleeding. 
Thus, by employing these two simple methods, the duodenum can be 
almost completely mobilized, drawn forivard, and any manipulations 
on it facilitated {Figs, 327, 328). 

The mobilization of the duodenum is of particular value if a 
Billroth I type of partial gastrectomy is to be carried out ; but it 
is of use in any form of partial gastrectomy, particularly in that for 
carcinoma of the pylorus, in whidi it enables the cut end of the 
duodenum to be more easily infolded by suture — often a difficult 
procedure in gastrectomy for carcinoma in this position. 
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The Attainment of Complete Hemostasis. — In making a gastro- 
intestinal anastomosis after gastric resection, sutures should not be 
relied upon for obtaining haemostasis In the first place, if thet' are 
sufficiently tight to stop bleeding, they must necessarily interfere with 
the circulation m the coapted edges of the stomach and intestine and 
therefore with normal healing In the second place, the vessels m 



F'Jf 32? — A, Incision oiertbesupenw border of the fa-stpart of the duodenum, 
nhich IS continued into mcisron B oser the lateral border of the second part. The 
first and second parts are now mobilized and can be brought loniard into the 
abdominal Mound, as shown m Ftg szS- 

big gastric resections are so large that haemostasis by means of suture 
is unreliable. IMuch of the shock and collapse following gastric 
resections in which the bowel-clamp and suture method are relied on 
for the control of bleeding is due to a quiet haemorrhage. WTiere 
there is no post-operative oozing there will be little post-operative 
shock. 

It is therefore inadvisable to use clamps for their tourniquet- 
like action. If they are used in order to retain gastnc contents 
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temporarily, they must be released momentarily in order to allow 
bleeding to take place, so that it can be recognized and dealt with. 
To attain complete haemostasis, vessels must be clamped and tied as 
they bleed (see Fig. 388, p. 503). 

Aspiration of Gastric or Intestinal Contents. — If occluding 
clamps are not to be used to prevent soiling of the peritoneal cavity, 



Fig 328 — Dislocsljon ol ibe fiist and second parts of tht duodenorn and 
the bead oi the pancreas 


then a suction pump must be employed to aspirate the gastric con- 
tents. As the patient lies on the operation table the gastric contents 
will be found in a pool m the fundus of the stomach ; that is, 
towards the left cupola of the diaphragm. 

Deflation of the Stomach. — As a preliminary to 3 gastric 
resection, the stomach, which at operation is usually abnormally 
distended with air, must be deflated by aspiration. The collapsed 
stomach is easier to manipulate and permits of more accurate suturing. 
(Figs. 329, 330.) 




Ftg 339 —Photograph shoning an air*disiended stomach being aspirated of 
air as a prelimmarv to a gasinc operation A smalt area of the stomach is 
stretched by three Allis forceps as sbon-n Through this tightly stretched area the 
aspirating trocar 1$ plunged 

separately sutured, as illustrated in Chapter XLV. For reasons given 
on pp. 369, 370 this method of suturing is the most physiological way 
of repairing wounds of hollow viscera. It is also an advantage that 
this three-tier suture can be made probably as quickly as and more 
neatly than the usual two-layer suture. 

The Type of Gastro-jejuaal Anastomosis. — Another important 
principle underlying the performance of gastric resections is that the 
particuiar type of gastro-infescina/ anastomosis which suits the c/rcum- 
stances of the particular case should be employed. 

Methods which fulfil different requirements are : the Billroth I, 
the Billroth II, the Polya, and the Schumaker. The stomach can be 
united to the intestine by that one of these methods which best suits 
the pathological circumstances present in a particular case. For 
example, the Schumaker should be employed for an ulcer of the 





Fig 330 — Photograph aboning the small openiog in the stomach made by the 
trocar being closed bv one suture This suture is iben covered by using an X 
suture as shown in Fig 343 (p 142) 


VARIATION IN THE TECHNIQUE OF PARTIAL 
GASTRECTOMY 

The technique of partial gastrectomy will vary according to the 
pathological condition for which it is required ; that is, according to 
whether it is to be employed for a gastric carcinoma, a duodenal 
ulcer, a gastric ulcer, a jgunal ulcer, or a lesion in a stomach with 
feeble musculature. 

Partial Gastrectomy for Carcinoma of the Stomach. — 

Operation begun at the Fundal End . — As a general rule, in partial 
gastrectomy for carcinoma of the stomach, the operation should be 
started in a region which is as far away from the seat of the disease 
as possible. For example, if the carcinoma is close to the pylorus, the 
operation should be commenced at the proximal end of the stomach, 
as shown in Fig. 331, a photograph of the beginning of a partial 
gastrectomy for carcinoma of the stomach. 
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The reason for starting the operation at the fundal part of the 
stomach is, that the difficult and therefore the critical part of the 
operation lies in the dissection of the gastric carcinoma from the head 
of the pancreas and the lymph-glands — generally carcinomatous — in 



Fig J3I.— Partial gastrectomy Icr caremooia situated m the pjloric part ol 
the stomach The operation is started bv placing clamps on the stomach at the 
letelivhere the diMsion should be made prosimal to Che lesion The photograph also 
shows the extent of the exposure of the stomach giren by the operating frame 

this neighbourhood. Consequently, the posterior surface of the distal 
part of the stomach, the head of the pancreas, and the glands in this 
region must be freely exposed, so that a careful dissection en bloc 
with adequate illumination can be made. If the operation is com- 
menced by dividing the duodenum first, malignant glands in its 
vicinity are liable to be bruised and their contents disseminated, 
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because the dissection which follovs-s the division of the duodenum 
must necessarily be cramped. 

An additional reason in favour of commencing the operation at 
the fundal end is that, in cardnoma of the distal part of the stomach, 
the transverse mesocolon with its contained middle colic artery is 
nearly always adherent to the posterior surface of the distal part of 
the organ. 



Fig. 332. — stomach dmded at the lUnctuA of the proximal ihird and distal 
two-lhtfds, and the distal paxt turned oxer A, Middle colic arter' 

Fig. 332 shows the stomach divided at the junction of the 
proximal third and distal tivo-thirds, and the distal part of the 
stomach turned over, A vessel A, apparently lying m its posterior 
wall, can be seen. This vessel is the middle colic artery lying in the 
transverse mesocolon which, as a result of carcinomatous adhesion, 
has become ‘back-washed’ and adherent to the posterior nail of the 
stomach. 

If the dissection is started from the duodenal end, this important 
artery is liable to be injured. On the other hand, if the dissection 
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is Started proximal to the disease, the transverse mesocolon and its 
artery are easily defined in the undiseased area. They can then be 
followed into the diseased area and thus be protected from injuiy 
Partial gastrectomy for gastric carcinoma requires e\tensi\e 
removal of the diseased area in the stomach, the lymphatic glands 
draining this area, and the omenta attached to this section of the 



^>S 333 — Tbe stomach divided at (he first part the duodenum and held 
up so as to evpose and dissect a caremoma of the middle of the stomach, and 
to use the stomach as a Iraclw and thus aid in maLing the anastomosis ( 4/tir 
Balfour and Eusterman ) 

Stomach. The extent of the stomach removed witf, of course, depend 
on the extent of the disease, but in extensive disease little of the 
stomach should be left; the more extensive the removal the more 
favourable the ultimate outlook. 

Partial gastrectomy for carcinoma also requires that special 
precautions should be taken to avoid the formation of angles or kinks 
at that part of the gastro-jejunal anastomosis (Polya) which is situated 
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It is not unreasonable to suppose that this form of gastritis may be 
due to exogenous infection, which, m the absence of the antiseptic 
action of the normal percentage of hydrochloric acid, can take place. 

Too much stomach must not be removed for another reason. 
Castle has shown that the stomach contains a substance which he 
calls an ‘ intrinsic factor This acts on an ‘ extrinsic factor ’ m 



certain foods, and liberates a hiematinic principle nhich is absorbed 
and stored mainly in the liver. An extract of the whole stomach 
contains this principle and is curative in pernicious anajmia As far 
as can be ascertained, this substance resides mosti}’ in the pylonc 
part of the stomach. Hence, if too much of the stomach is removed, 
a severe anemia, closely resembling pernicious ansmia, maj result. 

In partial gastrectomy for duodenal ulcer, not much more than, 
and not less than, t\'o-thirds of the stomach should be remo\ed. The 
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gastro-intestinal anastomosis should not be made after the Billroth II 
method, but according to the Polya principle. The gastro-intestinal 
anastomosis should be made retrocohcally, so that the opening in 
the jejunum wU be as near as possible to the duodenum. And on 
no account should an entero-anastomosis be made. 

Partial Gastrectomy for Gastric Ulcer. — In partial gastrectomy 
for gastric ulcer it is not necessary, for acid-reduction purposes, to 
remove such a large section of the stomach as in the case of duodenal 
ulcer, because gastric ulcer is not as a rule associated with such a high 
gastric acidity as is duodenal ulcer ; in fact, it may be lower than 



normal. It is, however, essential that, as well as the ulcer-bearing 
area, a fairly wide region around this should be removed, since the 
ulcer is usually accompanied by surrounding tissue changes and a 
secondary' gastritis. 

Partial Gastrectomy for Je|iinal Ulcer. — In partial gastrectomy 
tor jejunal ulcer, there are so many adhesions and difficulties that the 
patient may die from the magnitude of the operation. A most 
important principle, therefore, is to save time by an operation care- 
fully planned and boldly carried out. Acting on this principle, the 
surgeon should make no attempt to approach the adherent inflam- 
matory mass in the vicinity' of the jejunal ulcer, but should commence 
the operation in a normal area ; he should divide the stomach and 
also the jejunum through normal tissue well away from the adherent 
ulcer site. Fig. 334 shows a sketch of an operation for jejunal ulcer 
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foIlo^^lng a limited partial gastrectomy. The stomach is divided at 
A, and the intestine at B, B. 

When the inflammatory area has been isolated and devascularized, 
the adherent jejunal ulcer with its surrounding structures can be 
removed without much difficulty by' following tissue planes. In 
this way an amount of normal mtestine is no doubt unnecessanly 
removed, but this is not of practical importance ; the important fact 
is that the carrying out of a considerable part of the operation 
through normal structures greatly lessens the magnitude and therefore 
the danger of the operation. 

Partial Gastrectomy where the Gastric Musculature is 
Feeble. — In neurasthenic women, whose intestinal muscle may be 
feeble, the opening between the stomach and the jejunum should be 
made as small as possible. If it is made large, the contents of the 
stomach are ‘ dumped ’ into the weak-muscled intestine, thereby 
giving rise to an unpleasant nauseous sensation and other symptoms 
after meals. In women, therefore, the stomach is best joined to the 
intestine by the Billroth I or II method (Ftg. 335). 
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CHAPTER XLVll 

THE TECHNIQUE OF PARTIAL GASTRECTOMY: 

L THE CHOICE OF ANiESTHETIC 

Ix the case of partial gastrectomy, the choice of anesthetic is a 
particularly important factor in the success of the operation. 

Pulmonar)' complications are prone to occur after all operations 
in the upper part of the abdomen, but particularly following partial 
gastrectomy. A general anesthesia, especially if unskilfully adminis- 
tered, predisposes the patient still further to such complications. 
Local, spinal, or gas anesthesia may be chosen with a view to 
lessening their incidence. 

The toxic and general effects of a general anaesthesia contribute 
somewhat to the increase of post-operative shock, which, because the 
upper part of the abdomen is very nchly supplied with splanchnic 
nen’es, is often severe in operations in this region. Local anesthesia, 
on the other hand, ensures the least shock and the least post-operative 
circulatory disturbance ; but it has the disadvantage that it does not 
permit of free access to the diseased parts, and therefore does 
not permit thorough, skilful, and radical operating It may, however, 
be the best choice of anaesthetic in patients with bad circulatory 
affections, or in carcinomatous cases. 

The selection of an anesthetic should therefore be carefully 
made, and should involve a consideration of all the circumstances 
connected with the operation. It will lie between the methods 
of anesthesia described below. 

Light Ether. — If the patient is y'oung, or in good condition, or 
if the operation is for an ulcer and not for carcinoma, then warm 
vaporized ether sparingly given — ‘ light ether anesthesia ’ — may be 
administered with a Utile or no pccliminarj’ narcosis. A surprisingly 
small amount of ether suffices if the surgeon is gentle in his manipu- 
lations, and if the anesthetic is cleverly administered. 

There are four main factors in the successful administration of 
this ‘light ether anesthesia’; (i) v'aporization of the ether, so that 
the dose can be uniformly graded ; (2) verj’ slow induction ; (3) 
early insertion of a phaiymgeal tube ; (4) gradual reduction of the 
anesthetic to a minimum after the operating frame has been 
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inserted, and while manipulations are being carried out on the 
insensitive viscera. 

The relaxation and comfort obtained by this method of antes- 
thesia allow the full skill of the surgeon to be effective. With 
such a lightly administered ether anaesthesia, remarkably little post- 
operative shock follovrS a gentle, skilful operator. It is certainly the 
anesthetic for the surgeon of moderate skill, for the advantages of 
a gas anesthesia are lost if the surgeon is not skilful enough to control 
the prolapsing intestines. The shock caused by the exposure and 
replacement of the intestines is greater than that in the relaxed-muscle 
conditions of the more toxic ‘ light ether anaesthesia ’. 

In few circumstances do I allow ethyl chloride to be given in 
order to facilitate the induction of this ether anesthesia, for in my 
opinion it greatly increases the danger of a difficult partial gastrec- 
tomy , the patient does not last out the big operation so well. 

In a long expenence of gastric surgery I have discouraged the 
lavish use of preliminaty* narcotics with ether anssthesia. In the 
hands of the skilful eihenst they are unnecessary, and they diminish 
the activitj’ of the breathing centre, the normality of which is so 
important during the immediate post-operative hours. 

Gas and Oxygen. — Of all anssthetics that can be used in 
gastnc surger)’, gas and oxygen is the safest. It should be pre- 
ceded by a narcotic, the most effective and least harmful of which 
13 morphia (J gr. of morphia or omnopon and gr. of atropine), 
and it should be employed in combination with the operating 
frame. Used in this way it does not limit the operative ambit of 
the surgeon. 

In the sthemc type of patient an exaggerated respiratory’ excursion 
may embarrass the operator. This difficulty, however, can be over- 
come. The respirations can be damped dow’n by giving the gas under 
light pressure through an intra-tracheal tube introduced through the 
nose, after the method of McGill; and the prolapse of intesunes 
caused by the tense muscles can be avoided by the skilful use of 
the operating frame and its intestinal ‘ mechanical hands ’. In a few 
cases It may be necessary to supplement gas and oxj’gen with a little 
ether now and then, and only for a fCT^ minutes, where a little deeper 
relaxation may be required for a specially difficult part of the opera- 
tion. It is better, in the very big gastric operation, to give these 
‘ supplements ’ of ether rather than to combine the gas and oxj'gen 
with large doses of morphia or hyoscine or basal narcotics such as 
avertin. The rests from the more or less prolonged anoxiemia are 
also good. 
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In certain types of patients — especially extremely nervous ones — 
avertin may be given rectally as a basal narcotic. In small doses — 
0-5 gr. to o 8 gr. per kilo — and combined with gas and oxygen, this 
anesthesia is ideal, for it is pleasant for the patient and minimizes 
psychic shock, and satisfactory for the surgeon. The addition, 
however, of any really effective basal narcotic to gas and oxygen 
somewhat lessens the power of the patient to stand up to veiy' long 
gruelling operations. 

In the asthenic patient who is bloodless or emaciated, gas and 
oxygen forms by far the best amesthetic and requires very little 
pre-narcotic, Very feeble patients take this anjesthetic rvell, and in 
such patients sufficient relaxation is obtained. 

Cyclopropane. — Cyclopropane is a gas anesthetic which in its 
anesthetic property stands halfway between nitrous oxide gas and 
ether, and it is therefore a satisfactorj' anesthetic for operations 
on any part of the alimentary canal, but particularly for those in its 
upper part — the stomach, duodenum, and gall-bladder. Any injunous 
effects it may, as a general anesthetic, exert on the body are less than 
those of ether and more comparable with those of nitrous oxide gas. 
Its advantage over the latter anjesthetic is that it gives much greater 
relaxation of the abdominal wall. 

The administration of cyclopropane is associated with a rise in 
blood-pressure. This rise impro\es the pulmonary circulation, and 
lessens (or should lessen) the post-operative lung complications w’hich 
are so frequently the result of a low'-pressure pulmonary circulation. 
It does, however, increase the bleeding during the operation, but this 
is a good thing, because if all bleeding is properly stopped, as it should 
be, that slight reactionary hemorrhage that sometimes follows an 
operation in which the blood-pressure is diminished by the anjesthetic 
does not occur. 

The operation is started by giving oxygen to the patient m a 
closed apparatus provided with a soda-hme container to absorb the 
carbon dioxide. Cyclopropane is then slowly administered until the 
patient comes under its influence. 

The criteria of satisfactoiy anjesihesia are the same as those 
for any other anjesthetic 

It should be specially emphasized that a disadvantage of this 
anesthetic is its inflammability. 

Cyclopropane can be administered in conjunction with nitrous 
oxide or ether. 

Evipan.— With the present vogue of intravenous anjesthesia or 
medication, it is an advantage to have an apparatus for the exact 
A. T. 30 
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automatic intravenous or intramuscular administration of small quan- 
tities of any drug over a fairly long period of time. 

The apparatus* here described was designed by Dr. John Devine, 
primarily for the slow administration of evipan. It can supply up to 



F»g 336 —Syringe for 
the automatic, stem, and 
exact administration of 
evipan or other drug 


10 cc. of fluid automatically over a period 
of 30 minutes (Ftg 336.) 

The apparatus consists of tt\o syringes 
coupled barrel to barrel, plunger to plunger. 
To one syringe is connected rubber tubing 
and a hypodermic needle, to the other one 
(the control syringe) a reservoir by way of a 
control tap. This latter syringe controls the 
rate of administration of the drug. The 
plungers of both syringes are pushed home 
by means of a powerful spring sufficiently 
strongly to be unaffected by differences of 
resistance in the veins or tissues. The rate 
of release of the plungers is controlled by 
the flow of fluid from the control syringe b> 
way of the control tap in the reservoir. 

The apparatus Is provided with a clicking 
device, which connects with a serration and 
makes an audible click with the passage of 
every i c.c. of fluid. 

In cases where finer observation of the 
amount of fluid administered is required, the 
reservoir may be disconnected, a fine hj^po- 
derraic needle substituted, and the drops from 
this watched, and if necessary counted. 

It has been found that if only one syringe 
and a spring is used, differences m venous 
pressure affect the flow, and that therefore 
it is very difficult to control the rate of flow 


[Dtsigntd by 
Dr John Dmni ) 


accurately. 

The fluid used in the control syringe 


can be either water, or light oif if the time of administration is 


very long. 

By loosening the wing nuts, the apparatus may be taken to 
pieces in a few seconds for sterilization. 

It will be found that the use of this apparatus simplifies and 


Made by Hemrieh C. Ulnch, Ulm 
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standardizes the slo^\ measured method of giving evipan, on the 
exactness of \\hich its safe use depends. 

Local Anaesthesia. — Local ansesthcsia is useful when dealing 
with verj sick patients suffering from gastric carcinoma. Not infre- 
quently in these patients I have been able with the aid of local 
anesthesia successfully to remove large, fungating, ulcerating carci- 
nomas. And the results of these removals have been worth w’hile, 
for the malignancy of these apparently inoperable tumours is not as 
bad as it would appear ; they are a papillomatous type of growth, and 
are usually less malignant than the small growths which infiltrate. 



Although local anxsthesia may be regarded as the safest anaes- 
thetic in partial gastrectomy for carcinoma, it is not a method which 
can be used by eveiyone ; for it cramps the full range of a surgeon’s 
operative skill, and demands an operator highly skilled in gastric 
operations. In the hands of the ‘ occasional surgeon ’ it is more 
dangerous than general anesthesia. 

Technique of Local Anasthesta . — ^The technique of local anes- 
thesia for partial gastrectomy is really an integral part of the operation, 
and must, therefore, be considered step by step. 

It may be administered «ther by a syringe constructed for the 
purpose, or, in busy hospital practice, by Kirschner’s high-pressure 
apparatus. A good syringe is depicted in Fig. 337 — Pitkins’ self- 
filling syringe, which fulfils all requirements. 



THE SURGERY 


OF SURGICAL DYSPEPS 



Fig. 3j 8 — Tb«,$ul>cutan«ou« fascia is 
first mfiUraied 



the muscle, so as to catch the nerves as they 
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The abdominal wall is infiltrated and incised, layer by layer 
(the subperitoneal layer being extensively infiltrated), with 0 5 per 
cent novocain and adrenaline solution {Figs. 338-340). 

When the peritoneum has been incised, the operating frame 
is gently inserted {Fig. 341). This exposes the stomach in order 



FtS 34* — The operating frame »s >er\ genllv mserled. and the gastrchtpalJc (f) 
and gastrocolic (1 3) omenta arc infiltrated, and also the lagus nerve ( 4 ) 

that 0-5 per cent novocain solution may be used for the 
infiltration of the mesenteries, the anterior gastric plexus, the 
region where the vagus nerves enter the stomach, the subperi- 
toneal plane near the cceliac plexus {Fig. 342), and the transverse 
mesocolon. 

Kirschner's Method of High-presmre Kirschner’s 

high-pressure local anesthetic method facilitates the performance 
under local anesthesia of operations on the upper part of the 
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alimentary tract, and especially gastric operations. It is suitable 
for a busy hospital operation clinic. 




a ( 


342.— The eastrocohc omentum it di\idcd, the 
□acb turned up and the cteliac plexus injected '»»'» 
per cent no%ocam 

The technique of the use of 
this high-pressure local anesthetic 
apparatus has to be acquired; the 
solution must be released •t\iththe 
gentlest touch. 

One advantage of the method 
is that it can be used wth one 
hand, and therefore trith comfort 
in deep parts of the abdomina 
cavity. The apparatus is illustrated 

in fig. 343. 

Another advantage in abdominal noth is that it 
the tissues and displays all the planes, thus facilitating accuia 
dissection. 


fig 343 — Apparatus 
for Kirsehner’s hi?h-pressure 
local anfesthesia 
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Local Anesthesia Combined with ‘ Diffusion ’ Anesthesia. — 
Extensive gastric operations can be effectively carried out by a 
combined local and ‘ diffusion ’ anesthesia. This is an anesthetic 
method in which a novocain local amesthesia of the abdominal wall 
and its peritoneum is combined with a peritoneal and mesenteric 
anesthesia brought about by direct application of a weak solution of 
percaine. Percaine is a local anaesthetic drug which is peculiarly 
effective in producing ansEsthesia of serous membranes, even ivhen 



Fig- 344 — Vagosvmpalbelic aoaesthesia bv inicctmg percajne solution 
l-jooo into the peritoneal c3vit\ in its upper part. 

applied in verj' diluted solutions. Advantage is taken of this property 
to produce anesthesia of the pentooeum, of the vagus nerv’es, and 
of the cceliac ganglia and the sympathetic nerves emerging from them. 
The method was introduced by Mandyl, and is called “ Mandyl's 
diffusion aniesthesia It is carried out as follows: — 

When the peritoneum is reached in making the incision in the 
locally anassthetised abdominal wall, a slight aperture is made in this 
membrane, a small rubber tube attached to a funnel is introduced 
{Fig. 344), and the opening is closed round the tube by clamping it 
with a Spencer Wells forceps. The patient is now placed in a slight 
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Trendelenburg position, and an injection of 50 c.c. of 1-2000 percame 
solution is made into the abdominal cavitj-. Five minutes are allou ed 
to elapse After the peritoneum is opened, a further 50 c c. is 
deposited m the lesser peritoneal ca\utj' in the vicinit> of the cceliac 



■Fig 345— Injection of 50 cc jpercame solution m the vicinity 
of the dEuac plesus 

plexus (Fig. 345) After a further (apse of fi\e minutes, another 
50 c.c. is poured into the peritoneal cavity uith the patient at a 
normal level in order to anesthetize the anterior gastnc plexus. 
The patient is then ready for the gastric resection. 

High Spinal Anssthesia. — For spmal anaesthesia to be effective 
in a partial gastrectomy, it must extend as high as the nipple line. 
A spinal aiuesthesia which reaches this level must cause extenshe 
paralysis of the vasomotor system and thus a considerable lowering of 
blood-pressure. Added to the shock xvhich is caused by an operation 
in the upper part of the abdomen like partial gastrectomy, this is a 
great disadvantage. A further disadvantage of spinal anesthesia in 
gastric operations is that it dties not anaesthetize all the sympathetic 
supply and the vagus nerves, xvhich originate from the medulla. 
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If, however, it is essential that partial gastrectomy should be 
carried out under spinal anassdiesia, Kirschner’s method of zonal 
percaine spinal anesthesia, described below, is the best to use. If 
skilfully administered, it causes very little fall of blood-pressure. 
As it does not aruesthetize al! the sjTnpathetic supply and the vagi, 
it is used in combination with injections of 0-5 per cent novocain 
solution into the subpentoneal space around the cceliac axis and into 
the region of the vagus nerves round the cardiac orifice. 

High spinal anaesthesia may be required for an operation on 
patients with pulmonary troubles in whom a chronic ulcer has pene- 
trated either the pancreas or the liver. Under such circumstances, 
the surgeon will not only require to minimize post-operative pul- 
monar)' complications from the effects of a general anesthetic, but 
he will also need good muscular relaxation in order that he may 
obtain unfettered access either to the ulcer on the posterior wall of 
the abdomen or to the region of the cardiac orifice of the stomach, 
where the lesser-curve ulcer lies attached underneath the left lobe 
of the liver. In a ^s'ell-given high spina! aniesthesia the surgeon 
will obtain these requirements : the organs are presented to him, 
as it were, on a plate. 

Kirschner's Improved Zonal Method of Spinal Anesthesia . — 
When I find it necessar>' to use spinal anassthesia in the surgery of 
the alimentary canal, I employ Kirschner’s unproved method. It is 
simple and does not require any complicated apparatus. It can be 
localized to the abdomen ^the lower extremity can usually be excluded) 
and therefore it involves little fall of blood-pressure. It lasts long 
enough for most abdominal operations. 

The principles of the method are that the percaine solution is 
applied to a selected part of the spinal cord, and that the correct 
dosage is found by tnal and error. 

The technique is as follows: — 

1. The patient is inclined, head down, at an angle of 25®, with 
bis bad:, tbigbs, and knees flexed, and bdd m this pcfthion by a 
strap running round the knees and the back of his neck. 

2. With a Kirschners spinal needle the dura is punctured 
betiveen the 11th and i2lh vertebra in operations on the upper 
part of the alimentary tract, and between the 1st and 2nd or 2nd 
and 3rd lumbar vertebra; m operations on the lower part. 

3. Cerebrospinal fluid is aspirated until no more can be with- 
drawn. The amount may be from 20 to 30 c.c. In order to remove 
the last part of the cerebrospinal fluid— the part from the segment 
of cord to be anesthetized — the patient is asked to cough. 
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4. With the lateral opening in the needle directed towards the 
head in the case of an upper abdonunal operation, and towards the 
feet in a low’er abdominal operation, i| cc of a percame solution 
which IS lighter than cerebrospinal fluid {see formula below) is 
injected. The administration of the full amount is ensured by 
expressing the last drops out of the cannula by injecting one or two 
c.c. of air The needle is then plugged and left in position. 

5. Tw'O c.c. of veritof are injected subcutaneously. 

6. Five minutes are then allowed to elapse, when the extent and 
degree of the anaesthesia are tested In the case of the puncture 
between the 11th and lath vertebrae, the anaesthesia will be found 
to extend from the nipples to the groin As a rule, the patient 
will be able to move his lower extremities and will have some 
sensation in them. Should the ansesthesia not be deep enough, 
or not have extended far enough, a further c.c. of percaine 
solution is injected. 

7. The operation takes place m the head-down position, and 
after the operation the patient is kept in this position for ttventy- 
four hours. 

The formula for Kirschner’s percaine spinal zonal anaesthesia 
is as follows : — 


Percaine 

Dextrin 

Alcohol (100 per cem) 
Sodium monophosphate 
Sodium biphosphate 
Distilled water 


0 2$ gramme 
09 

.116 M 

0216a ,. 
02126 „ 
ad 100 o ,. 


The solution is put up in ampoules by Ciba. 

Headache is infrequent after this method of spinal anesthesia. 
The fall in blood-pressure is not very great. 

Pantopon gr. h should be subcutaneously injected before 
operation. 

In particularly nervous cases an ampoule of scopolamine and 
eukodal should be intravenously injected. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 

THE TECHWQUE OF PARTIAL GASTRECTOMY: 
n. THE STEPS OF THE OPERATION 

I. The Incision. — The inasion should be designed for the use of 
the operating frame ; that is, as high as possible, and not too big 
(see p. 330). It is placed on the left of the nwdline, and paramedially 
(Fig. 346). 



346 — Incision extending Uotn Ibe ensrfoim cartilage along the lower border 
of the nbs for m. and then down the rectos sheath paracnecliallt 

This incision begins at the tip of the ensiform cartilage, extends 
for li m. along the lower margin of the thorax to the left, and then 
paramedially downwards over the rectus muscle, J in. from its medial 
border, to within i in. of the umbilicus. 

A valvular opening is made through the rectus muscle (Fig. 
347) : the anterior sheath of the rectus muscle is incised at B ; the 
hbres of the muscle are separated longitudinally at C. The little 
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medial bundle of rectus muscle-fibres is left in order to have 
some longitudinal fibres runmng at right angles to the direction of 
the sutures, for the fibres of the rectus sheath run m the same 



3 i 7 — Cross stctioo showing ibe valvuUrfuture of the mcisioQ A, Skin 
incision, B, Incision in lectQSShrath. C, Line of separation of muscle fibres 

direction as that in ^^hlch the sutures are placed, so that any undue 
strain can cause the catgut sutures to unravel these transversely 
running fibres and cut out. 



Vessels in the rectus muscle are isolated, and clamped before 
the}' are dinded, as shown in 348. By this manceuvre, extravasa- 
tion of blood into the muscle is avoided. 

The costal margin part of the incision is now completed. The 
rectus sheath and muscle is incised medially along the lower border 




Fig 3+9 — The stomach is here shown exposed h\ means ol the operating 
frame winch permics not onlv the exposure of the stfi>tiach. but also the fixation 
of the dressings fiimlv into the wound The left lobe of the h\er is seen retracted 
medialK b+ a small ‘mechanical band’ so as to expose the upper part of the 
lesser cursature a regton in which an ta&anted chtomc gastric ulcer presents 
considerable operatiie difficulties 


the abdomen by the addition of Ais small transverse incision is of 
great advantage. 

2, Esposure of the Stomach. — ^The edges of the uound are 
covered with waterproof towels, and wound retractors are inserted 
and clamped to the operating retractor frame (Fig. 349). 

The use of this retractor mechanism permits of the full opening 
of the wound under gentle pressure, and of the complete exposure of 
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the stomach. Its use also enables the towels to be securely clamped to 
the edges of the wound so that they cannot be disarranged by subse- 
quent manmuvres; and its employment, therefore, protects the wound 
from soiling by gastnc or intestinal contents, and thus from infection. 



The upper part of the lesser curvature can be specially exposed, 
if necessary, by retracting medially with a ‘ mechanical hand ’ the left 
lobe of the liver {see Fig. 349). 

3. Deflation of the Stomach. — ^The stomach is now deflated 
by inserting a trocar and aspirating the air {Fig. 350), after which 
the small trocsT opening is closed with a suture. This manceuvre 
greatly simplifies any operation on the stomach, for in its collapsed 
condition it is much easier to operate on. 

4. Mobilization of the Duodenum. — In partial gastrectomy and 
duodenectomy for a duodenal ulcer, or partial gastrectomy for a 
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carcinoma of the pylorus, it is an advantage to begin the operation 
by mobilizing the duodenum. This step is described on p. 451. 

5. Isolation of the Affected Part of the Stomach. — ^The 
stomach is freed from any adhesions on its antenor wall ; and the 
level at which it is proposed to dmde the stomach is now chosen. 

Openings ate made \n the gastto-hepatvc and gastrocolic omenta 
through bloodless spaces opposite the proposed line of division 
(.Fig. 35 ')- 



Ffg. 351.— Opening in the gastro hepatic rmentum through 
a bloodless space 

In the gastro-hepatic omentum the index finger is placed 
under the vessels on the lesser curt'c, and the spade-pointed knife- 
edged scissors are employed to separate them from the stomach 
(Fig. 352). The \essels are clamped and divided (Fig. 353)* ^ 
small section of the vessels running into the lesser cur\'e proximal 
to the proposed line of division is also clamped and divided. 
This vascular denudation is necessary so as to permit the suturing 
of the lesser cuix'e in the gastro-entero-anastomosis %xhich is to' 
be made subsequently (Fi?. 354)* 
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A small section of vessels running into the greater cur\-e 
proximal to the line of division is treated in like manner 

The greater and the lesser omenta are divided between senes 
of small Spencer Wells forceps {Fig. 355). In making this division, 
the plane of the posterior wall of the stomach must be found at the 
fundus and carefullj' followed, so as to be able, if the transverse 



mesocolon is adherent to the stomach, to identify it and thus avoid 
injury to the vessel running in it — ^the mid*colic artery’ {see Fig. 33^’ 
p. 457)- This precaution is necessary because in carcinoma and m 
penetrating gastric ulcer, or indeed in any gastnc ulcer, the transverse 
mesocolon with its mid-colic artery xvill often be found ‘ backwashed 
on and adherent to the posterior surface of the stomach ; and the 
vessel will appear to be running in its posterior wall. I have 
occasionally found the transverse mesocolon adherent even in the 
retropyloric region, w'here the mid-colic artery was in danger of 
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being ligatured under the impression that it was a branch of the 
gastro-epiploic artery supplying the gastric wall. 



stoinacti isolated on Us ereatcr curve side by dividui' 
the gastrocolic Mnentum between Spencer Wells forceps 

6. Resection of the Stomach and Dissection of its Retro- 
pyloric Region. — -The stomach is divided on the fundal side with a 
diathermy knife, behveen two Payr’s damps (Fig. 356). The distal 
isolated part of the stomach, with the clamps attached, is allowed to 
hang over the patient’s right side. 

As has been mentioned previously, on the posterior surface of 
the antral part of the stomach the transverse mesocolon may be 
found adherent, and the mid-colic artery may easily be injured. 
Therefore the necessity to proceed slowly in this region and to follow 
carefully the plane of the postenor surface of the stomach is again 
emphasized. 

The subpyloric and retropyloric regions are now exposed to view, 
showing the right gastric and the gastroduodenal arteries lying above 
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the duodenum, and the right gastro-epiploic artery lying below it ; 
the head of the pancreas, adherent by loose tissue to the posterior wall 
of the duodenum ; and the subpyloric and retropyloric lymph-glands 
337)- These glands with the surrounding tissue are dissected 
free from the pancreas and surrounding structures, but left attached 
to the gastroduodenal and gastro-epiploic arteries and terminal part 
of the stomach. 



The tight gastric and right gastro-epiploic vessels as they He along 
the first part of the duodenum are stretched taut by the weight of the 
Payr’s clamp as it hangs over the right side of the patient ; and as a 
result of this stretching they can be neatly isolated, ligatured, and 
divided far down the first part of the duodenum, thus denuding an 
area of duodenum sufficient to allow two rows of sutures to be turned 

to ( F ' g - 358)- 



fit 357-— Drawing from a pbotonapb of (be stomacb diMtied at (be 
junction ol tbe proTKnai third and distal (no•lblrd^. wilfa its greater and lesser 
curs atures isolated from the respectis-e omenta, and (be distal part of the stomach 
allowed to ban; os'er tbe right side, so that ibe region posterior to the diseased 
pyloric part of tbe stomach— tbe region of Ibe pancreas— is exposed to view m 
order that a careful dissection can take place. 



fig 358 —Right gastro-epiploic and ngbt gastric arteries dmded, leanog 
the 6 i^t part of (be donc^um bare of eessefs. 
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7. Division and Closure of the Duodenum. — The duodenum is 
now divided, a clamp being put on above the level of the division 
to prevent leakage from the gastric segment [Fig. 358), but, as the 
duodenum does not leak, and it is advisable to avoid injury to its cut 
edge, no clamp is placed below. 

The duodenum may also be divided as in Figs. 359, 360, a cuff 
of seromuscular layer being turned back and the mucous membrane 



F,g 359 — Duiding th« duodenum witb the dialhenny kaife alter turning 
back > seromuscular cniff 


clamped separately and divided with the diathermy knife. The 
injury to the mucous membrane caused by clamping is not nearly as 
harmful as crushing of the whole three layers. 

In the closure of the divided duodenum special attention is 
required. The insufficiency of duodenal suture is the cause of 
many failures in partial gastrectomy. It is probably due to the 
pon erful digestive action of the duodenal juices. Thus it is 
necessary to employ a careful technique in the closure of the 
duodenal stump. 
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If no clamps have been used in its divTSion, any severed vessels 
will bleed. These are clamped and tied, and the mucous membrane 



Fij 360. — Methodofsutur- 
tng the mucous membrane of Ibe 
duodenum irhea a clamp is used. 


is sutured with No. o slightly hardened catgut. Jf clamps have been 
used on the mucous membrane, it is sutured mth the clamp in 



thread is dra^m taut. 
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In either case, the mucous membrane now lies sutured as in Fig. 
361. Each end of the catgut suture is armed with a straight needle; 
and these needles are driven down between the mucous membrane 



Fig. 363. — The suture is returned and 
the seromuscular la^-er is sutured. 



and the muscle layer {Fig. 361), and made to come out about ^ in. 
from the cut edge. When the ends are pulled taut, the sutured mucous 
membrane layer js sunk below the cut edges of the seromuscular 
suture, thus facilitating the suturing of this Ia}er. 



Fig. 164 —Insertion ol X sutures at both ends of the suture line. 

The ends of the suture C and D are now used to suture the 
seromuscular layer {Fig. 362). 

Two X sutures of linen thread or fine silk are now inserted to 
cover each end of this suture line {Figs. 363, 364) and to form the 
beginning of a third lajer. When these X sutures are tied, the 



corners of the seromuscular suture — ^the difficult parts to invert in 
duodenal closure — are neatly turned in without difficulty. Finally, 
a few unabsorbable interrupted sutures between the X sutures 
complete the third tier 



Fti 363 — essential pares of Dcsiati’s insiniment 
(rigs. 363-368 from ‘ Zintratblatt jut CA>f urgx’ ) 



Ftg 366 —Application of 
ibe open instrument to Ibe 
intestine 



Fit 367 — The instrument IS closed, and 
a straight needle on a needle holder ts pushed 
through the hole running through the blades 
of the instrumenl, thus transfixing the pleated 
and cut end of the duodenum 



Fig 36S — The idslrumenl isremowd, the 

thread xsbich was attached to the needle is 
tied, and the duodenal end embedded with a 
purse-string suture. 
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Closure of the Duodenal Stump by means of DonatVs Instrument.— 
The duodenal stump may be closed by means of an instrument which 
crushes the end of the duodenum, pleats it at the same time, and 
provides a mechanism whereby the pleated duodenal cut edge can 
be transfixed by a suture. This is accomplished by means of an 
instrument designed by Donati,^ the essential parts of which are 



shown in Fig. 365. The method of its application to the duodenum 
is shown in Fig. 366, and the method of invagination of the cut end 
of the duodenum in Fig. 367. The completed operation is shown 
in Fig. 368. 

As the duodenum occasionally presents considerable difficulty in 
closing, alternative methods are described as follows : — 

Closure tcith von SeemetCs Clamping Apparatus. — The clamp 
illustrated in Fig. 369 is used. It can be deflected in the direction 
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shown by the arrow to the extent of 180°, so that it will fit into the 
depths of the abdominal cavity — a necessity when a short duodenal 
stump is to be closed, By means of this clamp a double row of very 
fine interrupted silver sutures can be inserted. 

Closure by Friedrich's Clamp. — The instrument used is illus- 
trated in Fig. 370, and Fig. 371 shows it in operation. 





Closure by an Infolding and Suturing Clamp.— The duodenum 
may be closed by using a curved and infolding clamp constructed 
on the principle of Donati’s instrument. The instrument and its 
method of employment are show-n in Figs. 372, 373. It will be 
seen that the curved needle is passed through a tunnel in the clamp. 

8. Making the Gastro-entero-anastomosis. This is described 
at length in the following chapter. 
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9. Disposition of the Omeatum. — A paragraph dealing with 
this step will be found at the end of Chapter XLIX. 

10. Closure of the Wound . — See Chapter LI. 
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CHAPTER XLIX 

THE TECHNIQUE OF PARTIAL GASTRECTOMY: 
ra. MAKING THE GASTRO-ENTERO-ANASTOMOSIS 

The next step in partial gastrectomy depends on how the stomach is 
to be united to the jejunum ; that is, on the particular method of 
gastro-entero-anastomosis to be employed. In regard to this step, 
however, there are difRculties and dangers. Even slight kinks in 
the jejunum where it approximates the anastomosis with the stump 
of the stomach can produce gastroduodenal stasis, because neither 
in the partially paralysed gastric stump nor in the disconnected 
duodenum is there much vis a tergo to overcome a slight obstruction. 
Unless, therefore, a gastro-entero-anastomosis is quite free from angles 
or kinks in the adjoined jejunum, the patient begins, very soon after 
the operation, to vomit bile, duodenal and pancreatic secretions. 
This vomiting, immediately following a critical operation, is verj’ 
dangerous, and is the point on which the success of the operation 
may turn, especially in the case of a weak cancerous subject. It is 
important, therefore, to pay particular attention to the construction 
of the anastomosis at the points where the afferent loop meets the 
stomach and the efferent loop leaves it. 

Many sutural devices have been employed at these points, all 
more or less effective ; but the essential precaution is that there 
should be no upward drag on the jejunum by the gastric stump w hen 
It lies in its normal position. 

In most methods of gastro-entero-anastomosis the author places 
the efferent loop at the greater curvature, for experience has shown 
him that the stomach empties better with the efferent loop in this 
position ; if it is placed at the lesser cur\'ature, kinking and disturb- 
ance of gastric emptying are liable to occur. 

Methods of Making the Anastomosis. — The following are the 
standard methods used for connecting the intestine to the stomach : — 

I. The Polya. — In the Polya method the cut end of the stomach 
is joined to the side of the jejunum. It is the usual and perhaps the 
most satisfactory’ method of gastrojejunal anastomosis {Fig. 374). 

In the case of a partial gastrectomy for carcinoma, a long loop of 
jejunum may be brought in front of the colon (antecolic) ; and in this 
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case it is wise to make an entero-anastomosis between the two limbs 
of the jejunal loop (Balfour). In partial gastrectomy for gastric or 
duodenal ulcer, a short (and therefore retrocohc) loop should be 
made, in order to lessen the danger of the occurrence of jejunal 



ulcer. Here, however, as the stump of the stomach will be too 
short to bring below the transverse mesocolon, the satisfactory fixa- 
tion of a retrocolic loop m the transveree mesocolon is difiicult. 
In these circumstances, the formation and fixation of a retrocolic 



loop is best accomplished by mobilization of the duodenojejunal 
flexure as employed by the audior {see p. 497). 

2. The Billroth II . — In this method the end of the stomach 
is closed, and the jejunum is anastomosed to the posterior wall of the 
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or^n (Fig. 375). The method is advantageous when the amount 
of stomach which has been left is very small or where it is necessary’ 
to control the emptying time by vai^ng the size of the stoma. An 
ante- or retro-colic jejunal loop can be used as in the case of the Polya 
method. 

3. The Billroth I . — In this method the divided end of the 
stomach is connected to the duodenum. The application of the 
method is limited, and it is only employable under special circum- 
stances. (See p. 517.) 

The Relation of the Jejunal Loop to the Transverse Colon. — 
In whatever way the stomach is joined to the jejunum, if the 



stump of the stomach is small, it is always a difficult problem 
to arrange the jejunal loop in proper relation to the transverse colon 
and its mesocolon. 

In the case of the Polya method, if enough stomach is left for the 
gastro-intestinal anastomosis to lie without tension below the trans- 
verse mesocolon, then the jejunal loop can lie below the colon (Fig. 
374). But, as a rule, so much stomach is removed that the anasto- 
mosis, if fixed below the transverse mesocolon, would retract upwards 
and draw’ the jejunum into angles where it is attached to the 
mesocolon. To obviate this retraction of the mesocolon the jejunal 
loop may be brought in front of the colon — the antecolic method 

(Fig. 376). 
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Fit 377 



—Ttieision of the penton«um around the duodenojejunal flexure 



Ftg 378. — photograph (retouch'd) of dnodenojejunal flexure isolated am 
ready to be pushed into the lesser sac A, Transxerse colon i b, Duodenojejana 
flexure ; C. Opening m the traasserse mesoeoloa abo\e the flexure. 
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Where, however, the jejunal loop is brought in front of the 
transverse colon, and is consequently long and liable to drag, and 
therefore to kink, then it may be necessary, as a routine precautionary 
measure, to make an entero-anastomosis (after Balfour) as shown in 
376- But this long loop and entero-anastomosis should not be 
made as a routine in the Polya operation when it is employed for 
a case of gastric or duodenal ulcer, because it predisposes to the 
formation of jejunal ulcer ; for not only is the naucous membrane of 
the long loop less resistant to the erosive action of acid, but also the 
entero-anastomosis removes the effect of regurgitation of alkaline 
duodenal contents. Where, however, the operation is performed 
for carcinoma of the stomach, and where the gastric stump is neces- 
sarily small and liable to retract upwards, and to cause a kink in the 
afferent loop, an entero-anastomosis should be made as a routine ; 
for in these circumstances there is a hypo-acidity, and therefore 
never any fear of a jejunal ulcer forming. 

In most cases of the Billroth II method also this long jejunal 
loop must be made, for, as a rule, the gastric stump is so small 
that it IS impossible to suture the anastomosis below the transverse 
mesocolon. 

Short Retrocolic Loop with Displacement of the Duodenojejunal 
Flexure. — ^There are, as has been pointed out, definite difficulties and 
dangers attaching to the long loop where it is employed in cases of 
partial gastrectomy for ulcer; and there are many reasons why the 
surgeon should^ be in a position to use a short jejunal loop, to place 
it behind the colon while allowing the anastomosis to rest in the 
position it naturally takes — usually a high one. 

In order to attain these ends, the author has for years used a 
method in which, by displacing the duodenojejunal flexure above 
the transverse mesocolon, he has been able, in the case of the short 
gastric stump, to employ a loose, fairly short, retrocolic loop. In this 
loop, only the efferent limb needs to be fixed into the transverse 
mesocolon. With it there is much less post-operative vomiting than 
after other methods. This loop can be used with the Billroth II 
method as well as the Polya. It is of interest, too, that Lahey of 
Boston had also hit upon this method. (The method should only be 
used for the short gastric stump, for which it is specially designed.) 
The operation is carried out in the following way : — 

I . The peritoneum around the duodenojejunal flexure is incised 
{Fig. 377), and the flexure is isolated. In some cases this is verj' 
easy ; in others, because of the greater length of the fle.vure, it is 
difficult. 


A. T. 


32 




Ptg- 379- — J*junal loop dravm above tbe transverse mesocolon, winch is seen 
just above Ibe transierse^oo Tbe is disposed so that there is a redundancy 
of It in apposition to the cut edge of tbe small gastric stump. 


(with no sharp shoulders) which can lie without tension almost at the 
level of the oesophagus {Fig. 379). 

4. The edges of the opening in the transverse mesocolon are now 
united to the efferent loop and its mesenter)’, no attention being 
paid to the peritoneally denuded duodenojejunal flexure which now 
lies in the lesser peritoneal sac {Fig. 380). 
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Fit 380. — Efferent loop $howuf Ibe mesentery being fixed into the transverse 
mesocolon by sutures . the duodenojejunal flexure is displaced up into the lesser 
pentoneal cavity. (Part of tbe mesentery of the jejunum 1$ omitted m order 
to show tbe displaced flexure ) 



Ftg. 381.— Further staj^ of the insertica of sutures nhicb fix tbe efferent loop 
and mesenteries into the transverse mesocolon. 
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Figs. 381, 382 are further stages of the insertion of sutures 
which fix the efferent loop and its mesentery into the transverse 
mesocolon. 


In this method, before any gastro-intestmal anastomosis is 
made, the jejunal loop should alwaj^ be very precisely formed and 
its efferent limb sutured into the 



38J.— A sliU further stage. 


mesocolon. The reason for this is 
that at this stage any slight in- 
accuracies in the loop, such as a 
slight twist or an insufficiency, can be 
easily detected and remedied. It 
is very difficult indeed to avoid 
making minor errors, such as a slight 
torsion or an angle, if the anastomosis 
is made before the loop is fixed 
in position in the transverse meso- 


colon. 


Technique of Suturing in the Polya Method. — The steps in 
the suturing of the gastro-entero-anastomosis are as follows : — 

A loose retrocolic loop is made and fixed into the transverse 
mesocolon as described above {Fig. 383). 

The efferent loop is apposed to the greater curve, because 
the direction in which this loop will naturally lie, as it passes 
vertically down through the mesocolon in front of the mobilized and 
straightened duodenojejunal flexure, is that of the greater curve; 
and for this reason no fcints should form and the stomach should 


empty itself without any hindrance. 

The Payr’s clamp, which was applied proximally to the line of 
division of the stomach, is utilized as a handle whereby the assistant is 
able to turn the posterior surface of the stomach forward for suturing, 
and also keep the gastric stump from retracting under the ribs. 

The jejuna! loop is fixed on to the stomach by ‘ guy-ropes 
These ‘ guy-ropes ’ are attached tautly to the operating frame, so 
that the segments of stomach and jejunum w'hich are to be sutured 
together lie accurately in position, at the proper tension, and therefore 
cannot be disarranged. 

The serous layers of the jqunum and stomach are united by 
continuous No. i tanned ca^t suture on an atraumatic needle 
(Fig. 384). The seromuscular layers of the jejunum and the 
stomach are incised down to the mucous membrane in each case 
(Frg. 385). Another layer of continuous catgut suture is inserted in 
the divided seromuscular layers (F^. 386). 



Fig 383— \ retroeolie loo«f loop, fixed lolo the transverse mesocolon and Ivmg 
ready to be apposed for suture i<> the cut end of the stomach 



Fig. 384.— Dia^am to lUastrate the insertion of the sutures. 
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A small opening is made in the mucous membrane of the stomach, 
and its contents are aspirated. The rest of its mucous membrane is 
then incised and the bleeding vessels are tied (Figs. 387, 388) The 
jejunal mucous membrane is also incised. 

The posterior layer of mucous membranes is sutured (Fig 389), 
and the suture is continued and made to unite the antenor layers 
of mucous membrane. As a preliminary 10 the suturing of these 
mucous membrane layers, the antenor gastnc wall, still in the grip 
of the Payr’s clamp, is divided for half its length. The mucous 
membrane of this section is then sutured (Ftg. 390). The remainder 



F(j. 3S9. — Fbolograph (retoucbfd) shomng suture o( the postenor layer 
o< tbe mucous membraikes 

of the anterior nail is cut away from the clamp and the rest of its 
mucous membrane sutured. 'Hiis piecemeal division of the anterior 
wall enables the butt'cnd of the stomach to be held up by the Payr's 
clamp until the raucous membrane suture is practically completed, 
thus facilitating the suturing and permitting the surgeon to make 
the anastomosis in a difficult portion without the use of clamps, and 
yet without, spilling any gastnc contents. The anterior two layers of 
sutures are completed in the usual way 391, 392). 

In order to avoid angles or shoulders which would obstruct the 
current from the duodenum into die stomach or that from the stomach 




.ssing through the opening in ine u 
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into the jejunum, about an inch of the terminal part of the afferent 
loop is sutured to the lesser curvature, and the same length of the 
beginning of the efferent loop is united to the greater curvature 

{F’e- 393. c, B). 

Technique in Suturing in the Billroth n Method. — ^When 
the gastrojejunal anastomosis is to be made after the method of 
Billroth II, the divided end of the stomach may be closed : (i) By 
suture ; (2) By using the Petz clamp. 

I . Closure of the Cut End of the Stomach by Suture. — The Payr’s 
clamp is released in order to allow any vessels to bleed, a light 



Fjg. 39+ —Method of app>>ing ihe Peti instrument in order to close the 
cut end of the gastric stump nith a row of metal clips 

clamp being applied to prevent the escape of any stomach contents. 
If any vessels bleed they are clamped and tied. The divided end of 
the. stomach i?, then closed in layets, wth a No. 1 tanned catgut 
on a shoulderless needle. 

2. Closure of the Cut End of the Stomach by Petz Clamp. — With 
this instrument the cut edge of the stomach can be closed with a row 
of metal clips. The method of applying the instrument is shown 
in Fig. 394. 

The duodenum is closed m the manner already described {see 
p. 485). 

Anastomosis of a Loose Retrocolic Jejunal Loop to the Slump 
of the Stomach. — loop of jejunum placed behind the colon is 




Fig 395 — PhotojTaph flooking from abo\e) of a partul gastrectoaij of 
Billroth 11 typ« A, Sutured stump of stomach , B, Pailially closed duodenum 
C Pancreas, D, Loop of ;r7unoiii (Murphy button of preMous gaslro^nterostomi 
still m It): 6, Omentum, f. Scarf and •mechanical hand' pulling the left lobe 
of the liver out of the way 


carried out in tvomen, in whom as a rule the intestinal muscle is 
weak. The small opening prevents the gastric contents from entering 
the intestine too quickly and distending too rapidly the weak intestinal 
tvall— a cause of the nausea and other troubles which so frequently 
follow in the wake of a quiddy emptying stomach. Thus this 
method of gastro-entero-anastomosis can be chosen for women 
instead of the Polya method, in which the opening is so big that 
the stomach empties into the intestine far too quickly and causes 
nausea and trouble. 

Fig. 395 is a photograph of a partial gastrectomy m which a 
Billroth 11 anastomosis is about to be made. 
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The photograph of the actual operation is given to show the 
excellent exposure of the small gastric stump which the operation 
frame gives. The cut end of the duodenum is shown partially 
sutured — the ends of the third layer have been started with X sutures ; 
a few interrupted sutures are still required to close this layer. The 
anterior surface of the pancreas is also seen. The loop of jejunum 
is drawn up through the transverse mesocolon into which it 
has been implanted, and lies ready to be apposed to the posterior 
wall of the gastric stump. The omentum is lying over the trans- 
verse colon, which is pushed downwards into the abdominal cavity. 
Note the scarf and ‘ mechanical hand ’ which pull the left lobe of 



Fig. 396 — Pbotograpb showiag the stump o( the stomach A, turned up 
so as to expose us posterior surface The (ejunal loop B is anchored to the 
stump and to the frame by *gtty-rope' sutures C end O 

the liver out of the way and expose the lesser curve of the stomach. 
The intestinal loop shows a Murphy button, which had been used 
to make a previous gastro-enterostomy in the case of a malignant 
obstruction of the pylorus, for w'hich the gastrectomy was being done. 

The steps of the suture of the gastro-entero-anastomosis are : — 

The fundus of the stomach is grasped with two Allis’s forceps 
and turned up as in Fig. 396. 

Tuo ‘ guy- rope ’ sutures are used to anchor the loop of the 
jejunum to the posterior surface of the stump of the stomach, and 
these sutures are then used to anchor the nvo segments tautly to the 
operating frame. 

A small anastomosis is next made in the usual way, as shown in 
the following illustrations. F/g. 397 show's the first layer of sutures 
inserted, and the incisions, 5 cm. long, in the seromuscular layer. 
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Vessels which bleed are clamped and tied; vessels which can 
be seen in mucous membrane are underrun with a cur\’ed needle, 
armed with catgut. A Lembert suture of No. i tanned catgut is 
inserted to unite the cut edges of the serous and muscular layers 

398). 



The mucous membranes of the stomach and jejunum are divided, 
and sutured wth No. o plain catgut. 

jgg shows the posterior tier of the mucous membrane 
suture just completed. This figure is interesting because it is an 
actual photograph of the operation. It also gives some idea of the 
size of the opening in the Billnrth II operation. 

When the posterior mucous-membrane tier is finished, the suture 
is then continued to the anterior Uyer, and tied to the loose end that 
tvas left where the suture was started (Fig. 4®°)* 
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An attempt should always be made to disinfect the two anterior 
rows of suture, for, as they are made subsequent to the opening of the 
stomach and jejunum, they will be soiled. In order to accomplish 
this, a narrow elongated swab, soaked in i-iooo acnflavine, is laid 
for a few minutes on the line of sutured mucous membrane. The 
anterior layer of the seromuscular suture is then completed, and 



✓ / 


Fig 400 — Sctore of Ibe antcnor mucous-membrane la)cr 

another acriflavine-soaked swab laid on it. Fig. 401 shons the 
seromuscular layer being completed. 

The outer anterior layer is now completed. This layer is not 
disinfected. 

Fig. 402 shows the finished gastro-entero-anastomosis made 
after the Billroth II method, and the retrocolic loop made by dis- 
placing the duodenojejunal flejnire, the efferent loop only coming 
through the transverse mesocolon. 




Fij 40<.— Suturr of ihe amerior seromuscular la\( 


40} —Finished gastfo-entero-aiwstoniosis. Billroth II method, showing 
also dispcsilion oi Ihe short retrocolic loop made t>v dis/ilacing Ibe duodeno- 
jejunal fiexure upwards, and a TTepjlonc dosure- 
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The Billroth I Operarion. — In the original Billroth I opera- 
tion, the pylonc portion of the stomach was excised, and the duodenal 
stump \\as sutured to the greater curve. A disadvantage of this 
operation was that there was a tendency for a suture insufficiencj- to 
occur at the triangular point where the line of suture closing the 
lesser curve end of the stomach came in contact with the duodenum. 
For these reasons, the operation was more or less abandoned. But 
because ft fulfils particular operative requirements m regard to the 
treatment of gastric ulcer or jqunal ulcer, it has, with certain modifi- 
cations, again come into some favour, and these make it an operation 



Fig 403 — Dillroth I operation l. After the removal of the aSetted portion 
ot the stomach betireen Fa)T clamps the mohilued duodenum is placed on the 
side of the stomach as shown and there attached by a seroserous suture, uniting 
the duodenum to the stomach \ote disposition of respective lumma 2, The 
upper portion of (be fumeti 0/ (he stomach closed The suture upon reaching 
the junction of the stomach and duodenum is left long The mucous membrane 
of the stomacb and duodenum is united with a continuous suture 1 , The 
operation is completed by piclnag up the suture left long and uniting the antenor 
» all of the duodenum with that ol the stnmach (F ijs 403-408 from Thortk s 
• Modern Surgical Techme’, tf trnd pernuntottof f B. Lippincolt Co 'J 


which is easier to perform and more reliable than the original 
Billroth 1 . 

Steps of the Operation . — 

1. Mobilize the duodenum as described on p. 451. 

2. Isolate the affected segment of the stomach by djvridi’ng 
arteries of the greater and lesser curves, and freely mobilize the lesser 
curv’ature. 

3. Apply clamps to the mobilized duodenum and to the stomach 
proximal to the lesion, and resect the diseased segment. 

4. The posterior wall of the duodenum is sutured to the posterior 
wall of the stomach where it approximates the greater curvature, 
and the cut ends are then approximated as in Fig. 403, part of the 



Tfg 404 —Horsley’s modification ot the Billrotb 1 operation *, Affected part of 
stomach isolated ready for resection. ® Sutunng together the posterKir margins of 
the stomach and dviodetiuni C, Insertion of inner roM of suture* — the dotted line 
shuns yhere Che anterior uali of the duodenum will he ditidei) lonintudmall) m 
order in widen the duodenal lumen (From ‘Surgery, CjHccofogv nod Obslelrics' ) 
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lesser curvature being ampuuted m order to facilitate the closing 
of the free divided end of the lesser-curvature side of the stomach. 

5- The triangular point where the suture of the lesser curvature 
approximates the duodenum ts reinforced with omentum 

Horsley's Modification.—]. S. Horsley^ has modified the tech- 
nique of the Billroth I operation, and proceeds as follows 

The gastrocolic and gastrohepatic omenta are divided and tied 
in sections. Payr clamps are placed on the body of the stomach and 



on the duodenum just beyond the pylorus (Fig. 404, A). The affected 
segment is then removed, preferably with the electric cauteiy, and 
the posterior margin of the stump of the stomach m the region of the 
lesser curvature is sutured to the posterior margin of the stump of the 
duodenum with interrupted mattress sutures of fine tanned or chromic 
catgut, first externally (Fig. 404, B) and then internally (Fig. 404, C) 
The duodenum is flared open, and the posterior line of sutures 
completed. The anterior row of sutures is now begun, the short 
end being tied to the short end of the posterior row of sutures (Fig. 
405), and continued in such a way as to invert the margins of the 
duodenum and stomach (F^. 406). The suture is drawn taut as it 
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emerges from the duodenal mucosa, while slight pressure with the 
thumb or finger is made on the wound just beyond the stitch. A 
purse-string suture of fine tanned or chromic catgut is placed at the 
lower part of the stomach, inverting the redundanc}’ {Fig, 407), and 
is continued anteriorly as a continuous right-angled suture with an 
occasional back-stitch (Fig. 408). An additional interrupted or 
purse-string suture is placed over the lower border of the stomach 
and the duodenum, and brings over peritoneum-covered fat. 



In this modification of the Billroth I operation, the function of 
the stomach is restored as nearly as possible to nortnsl, the lesser 
cur\'ature of the stomach being in line with the upper portion of the 
duodenum, and the gastric canal opens directly into the duodenal 
lumen. 

The Billroth I operation is a good operation to employ in 
the case of an asthenic woman in whom gastro-enterostomy has been 
unsuccessful because of motility disturbances or because it has been 
followed by jejunal ulcer. One reason for this is that the visceral 
musculature in such a patient is often hypotonic, and a Polya with its 
large opening into the jejunum is likely to be followed by precipitate 
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emptying, which causes nausea after taking food, and other unpleasant 
symptoms. Another reason is that a Billroth I is easy to carry out 
in such a case, on account of the fact that the redundancy and 
mobility of the slack and large female stomach and duodenum 
facilitate its performance. 

Billroth I IS, too, the operation indicated in unsuccessful cases of 
gastro-enterostomy in which that unpleasant complication, chronic 
gastritis and jejunitis, has 
developed. In these cases 
a Polya operation is just 
as likely to be followed 
by this chronic inflam- 
matory condition as was 
the gastro-enterostomy. 

In the hands of 
Professor Grey Turner, 
Billroth I has been a 
satisfactory operation, It 
is astonishing to see the 
amount of stomach that 
he can remove and the 
good results he has ob- 
tained with this method. 
The following case- 
histories and illustrations, 
kindly made available to 
me by his courtesy, 
exemplify, better than 
anything I can w’nte, the 
practical application of 
this operation. 

Ptg The reseciion prepanuoa Jl sbons the C^e I. A man, aged 

amount of stomach which can be renwed 36, admitted to hospital 

(Tigs by courtesy olPtolei$OT Grey Tufntr) the following history; 

Since three years, had epi- 
gastric pains and marked constipatio/i Duodenal ulcer w'as diagnosed 
After 16 weeks’ medical treatment, allowed to go home Slx months 
later had recurrence of pains and was admitted to hospital, when a gastro- 
enterostomy was done. Fourteen months later, symptoms returned. 
Gastroscopy revealed a moderate-sized ulcer on lower part of lesser curva- 
ture. A Billroth I partial gastrectomy was performed (Fig. 409), and 
end-to-end anastomosis of divided jqanum after excision of stoma. 

Histology . — “ Chronic peptic ulcer, size of shilling, on lesser curvature 
near gastro-enterostomy stoma. Also acute and chronic gastnUs.” 
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The patient made a complete and uninterrupted recovery, and \vas 
discharged fit and well, excellent result. 

Case 2 . — A man, aged 56, admitted to hospital in March, 1937, 
complaining of attacks of abdominal pain, beginning as a dull ache in the 
left hypochondriac region and radiating to the left loin, half an hour to 
an hour after meals. The pain was relieved by lying on the right side. 
There ^vas no nausea or vomiting, but there was loss of weight. A barium 
meal showed a cascade stomach, but no other evidence of disease in the 
gasfro-intestinal tract. Wassermann showed negative reaction, test-meals 
no free HCl, fasces occult blood. Radiograph showed no evidence of 



Fig 410 —Operation specimen— tbe stoniaeb, greater and lesser omentum, 
and spleen The stomach is opened from behind. A scirrhous carcmotna 1$ seen 
along the lesser cursature. and the cut surfaces of the glands show the spread of 
the disease 


disease in gastro-intestinal tract. At operation, a gastnc carcinoma was 
found and a Billroth I partial gastrectomy was performed. The spleen 
was removed at the same time to facilitate the partial gastrectomy {Fig. 
410) The result w’as very satisfactory. The patient remained \ery well, 
with no complaints, and put on met one stone in weight in four months. 

Case 3. — A man, aged 57, 12 jears’ history of abdominal pain, of 
burning nature, beginning three inches from the left of the umbilicus and 
radiating to the left groin and both loins. Onset of pain at any time of 
day or night — lasting i to 3 hours then leaMng gradudly. Pain recurred 
every 2 or 3 days and was not related to food. Vomiting occurred with 
ever)’ attack. The \omiting some^^hat relieved the pain. In 1932 ha;ma- 
temesis occurred while the patient was in hospital for observation. 
In 1934 haematemesis recurred, and a laige posterior gastric ulcer 
vvas found. About this time, the patient was operated on. An anterior 
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gastro-enlerostomy was performed. In 1935 a jejunosto.'nv ^\as made 
and the patient was fed into the jejunum for 14 weeks He ^\as then 
free from symptoms for 9 months , at the end of this time no ulcer could 
be seen by X rays In 1936 (after 7 months) the symptoms recurred. 
X rays showed a patent stoma, and a lai^e lesser -curve ulcer At opera- 
tion, a Billroth I partial gastrectomy, including the stoma, was performed 
{Fig. 411), and end-to-end anastomosis was done. Microscopical examina- 
tion showed a simple ulcer with liver substance forming the floor The 
patient made a rapid and uninterrupted recovery 



Fig 4it.—Seamach, pflonit and eulf ol duodenom The stoma ol the old 
anterior enterostomy »uh afferent and efletent loops la seen On the 

lesser cursntiire is a deeply penetrating chronic ulcer attached to a piece of luer 
substance. 


DISPOSITION OF THE OMEXTUAI 
In any method of partial gastrectomy, before suturing of the 
abdominal wound, the omentum should be arranged as a screen under 
the wound, so that the coils of small intestine cannot become adherent 
to the peritoneal Avound in the abdominal wall, although they may 
become adherent to this omental Screen. This precaution is taken 
in order to prevent the small intestine becoming adherent to the 
abdominal wall, and causing minor degrees of chronic intestinal 
obstruction or pain and morbidity. Adhesion of the small intestine 
to the omentum rarely gives rise to any trouble. 

REFERENCES 
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CHAPTER L 

THE TECHNIQUE OF PARTIAL GASTRECTOMY: 

IV. VARIATIONS WHEN DEALING \VITH DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF ULCER AND \VITH MYOMA OF 
THE FUNDUS OF THE STOMACH 

It ^^ilI be necessary to modify the technique of partial gastrectomy 
in the followng types of ulcer : (i) Callous penetrating ulcet of 
the posterior wall of the duodenum ; (2) Ulcer high up on the lesser 
curv’e, or ulcer of the lesser curve penetrating the left lobe of the 
liver ; (3) Ulcer of the posterior wall of the stomach penetrating 
the pancreas ; (4) Ulcer of the prepyloric part of the stomach, which 
is penetrating, which so infiltrates vital structures in its neighbour- 
hood that It is quite irremovable — the so-called ‘ ulcer tumour ’ 
{iee p. 142), 

CALLOUS PENETRATING ULCER OF THE POSTERIOR WALL OF 
THE DUODENUM 

In partial gastrectomy and duodcnectomy for ulcer of the 
duodenum, the ulcer may be found to extend do%\n the posterior 
wall so far, or to penetrate so deeply, that the dissection of the 
duodenum from the surrounding important structures is attended 
uith grave dangers. 

Even if these difficulties are overcome, and the duodenal ulcer 
IS remo\ed, it may be found that the closure of the divided duodenum 
is difficult, that it cannot be satisfactorily closed in three layers, and 
that this unsatisfactory closure may be attended with suture insuffi- 
ciency and leakage of duodenal contents. 

In these circumstances, two methods are available : a partial 
gastrectomy %%ith a duodcnectomy in which the ulcer is resected; 
or a partial gastrectomy with a prepyloric closure, that is, practically 
a partial exclusion. 

In the first method, the anterior duodenal wall, which is free 
from inflammatory infiltration, is cut as close as possible to the 
pyloric sphincter, and the posterior w^l, bearing the ulcer, is removed 
with the distal two-thirds of the stomach. The duodenum is closed 
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by suturing the long redundant anterior wall to the short posterior 
wall — the redundancy of the former making up for the shortness of 
the latter. Omentum is used to reinforce the line of suture. 

412 illustrates the method This is, of course, a dangerous operation. 
The removal of the ulcer is usually attended with difficult)’, and the 
closure of the duodenum requires skill or a suture msufficiencj’ may 
follow. It IS not an operation to be recommended except in the 
hands of an expert. 



Fig 412 —A, I me ol inasi(4i m Uie duodenum, so as to lFa\e its heaJthv 
anterior wall , B C, Method of clo«ure after resection of the ulcer , D, Omentum 
used to reinforce the suture 


In the second method the ufeer is excluded and a partial 
gastrectomy performed. The stomach is divided at a point about 
6 cm. proximal to the pylorus, and closure is made at this point. 

Such an operation, it is pointed out, involves the danger of 
leaving the ulcer. Its non-removal, however, is not a great dis* 
adv’antage, firstly because experience has shown that it always heals, 
and secondly because, unlike a gastric ulcer, there is no danger of 
the duodenal ulcer which is left in situ becoming malignant. 
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This operation, it is also argued, is liable to be followed by jejunal 
ulcer. It is contended that the preservation of the prepyloric part 
of the stomach leaves in situ a mechanism which initiates a second 
stage of gastric secretion, and which therefore causes a high gastric 
acidity and jejunal ulcer. As a matter of fact, this is probably 
not true. In cases where I have at a first operation preserved the 
pyloric part of the stomach and then at a second operation removed 
it, there has been no difference in the acidity. 

In using this method, it is necessary to remember a practical 
point. As the gastric wall is very thick in the neighbourhood of 
the pylorus, and as this thickness will interfere with the inverting of 
the wall, it is a most im- 
portant point in technique 
to make sure that the 
stomach is divided far 
enough away from the 
pylorus to allow the cut 
edges to be turned in 
and properl) sutured. 

Division of the stomach 
too close to the pylorus 
is a common mistake and 
a very serious one, for if 
insufficient stomach for 
proper closure is left, 

therein nn alfprnativp hut fij. 41 j —Mucous membrane disseettd out of the 
mere is no aiternau\ e out prepxlonc segment before It IS closed 

to attempt to resect the 

duodenum and to make a duodenal closure — that is, to perform the 
operation which was originally avoided because it was thought too 
difficult to cariy out. 

Mucoclasis. — Sometimes it may be advisable to remove the 
mucous membrane of the prepyloric part of the stomach before it is 
closed. This may be considered because it is thought that in this 
part of the stomach there is formed a hormone w hich initiates a second 
phase of gastric secretion, and that the removal of the mucous 
membrane avoids this. The remo\'aI of the mucous membrane from 
this part may, hoA\e%er, be necessary for another reason; that is, to 
enable a prepyloric closure to be more easily carried out. If, for 
instance, the division of the stomach has been made too close to the 
pylorus, the removal of the mucous membrane will enable a pre- 
pyloric closure, which could not otherwise be made, to be effected. 

The mucous membrane is dissected out as shown in Ftg. 413. 
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ULCER HIGH UP ON THE LESSER CURVE 
An ulcer in this situation necessitates variations of the usual 
technique of partial gastrectomy. These variations are as follows • — 
The Costal Incision. — Where the lesion is situated high on the 
lesser curvature, and difficult to approach, I find that what I have 
called the costal incision provides an excellent approach. In special 
circumstances I have employed this costa] margin incision, either 
alone or combined with a paramedian incision. Usadel‘ also wntes 
on the value of this incision, and the illustrations of it (right side) 
are taken from his paper. 




This incision has certain advantages. The rectus muscle is 
divided well above, and its posterior sheath and the other muscles 
well below, the costal margin, and therefore it is a valvular one. 
The rectus muscle is divided where it lies on the thorax, where it 
fans out to obtain its costal attachments; in this position it has 
little postural muscle tone, and there is therefore no difficulty in 
closing the wound, and little danger of subsequent hernia. Lastly, 
no nerves are injured, and a majority of the muscle-fibres are 
separated in their line of direction. 
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The steps are : — 

1. The incision starts at the base of the ensiform cartilage and 
runs laterally about an inch above the costal margin and parallel to 
it to where it is joined by the 9th rib. 

2. The rectus muscle where it lies on the thorax ana the external 
oblique muscle in the same situation are divided {Fig. 414). 

It will be noticed that the rectus muscle retracts very little after 
division. The rectus muscle and external oblique are now’ retracted 
caudally and the costal margin is exposed {Fig. 415). 

3. The second part of the incision is now made three-quarters 
of an inch below the costa! margin, when the posterior layer of the 



Ftg 416 — latemal oblique muscle F>g 417 — Division of Ihe trans- 
cut through icrsaJis muscle and fascia, and incision of 

Ibe pentoneum 


rectus sheath is divided or separated, and fibres of the internal 
oblique and transversalis are, where possible, separated along the 
course of their fibres; and where this is not possible they are divided 
{Fig. 416). 

4. The peritoneum is then opened transversely {Fig. 417). 

The incision is here illustrated on the right side, but the illus- 
trations are equally applicable to the left side. The incision is 
valuable because it gives an approach to the abdomen in its highest 
part, and because the post-operative pain is not so great as in a para- 
median incision, and therefore the patient can cough, clear his lungs, 
and lessen the incidence of pulmonary complications. 
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curve, which is sheltered by the lower ribs and the left lobe of the 
liver, two additional ‘ hands * are used. 

One of these (Ftg. 420, I) is inserted into the upper left corner 
of the wound and fixed to the frame. Its object is to obtain an 



Ftg 420 . — Extra 'mechanical hands’ nec«sar> lor the exposure of the 
mflammatorily contracted lesser cune I, ‘Hand’ enabling the thoracic uall 
to be lifted, 2, 'Hand' mth scarf to retract left lobe of liter. 

additional grip on the thorax and enable the assistant, by raising the 
frame, to lift the chest wall away from the stomach and thus expose 
the proximal part of the lesser curx'e and the region of the tesophagus, 
in order to permit the surgeon to approach and suture in this region 
with comfort. 
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the surgery of surgical dyspepsia 


The second mechanical ‘hand’ [Fig. 420, 2 ), specially padded 
and shaped, is used to diaw the left lobe of the hver to the right 
so as to lift this overhanging lobe away from the upper part of the 
iesser curve. 


Thus, by the use of the opeiatmg frame and special 'mechanical 
hands , the calloused and contracted lesser cutve— the dissection 
of which is the difficult part of the operation— is well exposed to 



view, and manipulations untrammelled by a constantly prolapsing 
left lobe of the liver can be carried out. 

Mobilization of InflaazmatoriJy Infiltrated Gastrobepatlc 
Omentum and Lesser Curve. — ^This may be extremely difficult 
and may sometimes require great ingenuity. 

An opening in the thin part of the lesser gastrohepatic omentum 
is made as close as possible to the cesopbagea] opening, and the 
finger passed behind the stomach, tot%ards the angle between the 
(Esophagus and the lesser curve. In this area search is made above 
the upper limit of the dense infiltration for a part of the gastro- 
hepatic omentum that is not infiltrated — that is, for an area of 
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normal omentum. In some cases such a point will only be found 
close to the oesophagus. 

Using the pulp of the finger behind this spot as a counter- 
pressure, the surgeon employs the spade-pointed scissors gently to 
isolate the gastric wall from its leash of vessels for a length of at 
least half an inch {Fig. 421). The plane of the wall of the stomach 
must be followed with gentleness; for the slightest roughness w’ill 
produce venous bleeding which is difficult to stop. 



Fi| 412 — Leash ot sessek and omeotum separated from upper part of 
lesser cur\ature. ub’ch are divided between Kochers clamps 

Two Kocher’s clamps are applied to the leash of vessels and 
mesentery’ which have been isolated, as shown in Fig. 422, and these 
structures are divided between the clamps. Using the Kocher’s 
clamp attached to the proximal end of the cut tissue to hold the 
mesentery’ and vessels away from the lesser curvature, and thus put 
tension on the small vessels running from the mesentery’ into the 
stomach, the surgeon clamps and cuts these vessels for a distance 
of 2 cm. proxrmally from the proposed line of dhHsion of the stomach. 
His object is to denude an area which will be sufficiently wide to 
allow the turning-in of the three rows of sutures {Fig. 423). 

A. T. 34 
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At the upper end of this denuded area (Ftg. 423, A) a catgut 
‘ guy-rope ’ (B) is inserted through all the coats of the stomach. Below 
this ‘ guy-rope the lesser curve with its ulcer and infiltrated mesen- 
ten’ is longitudinally excised (Figs. 424, 425) ^\^hen the first opening 
is made in the stomach, an aspirating tube is inserted and the mtenor 
of the stomach ‘ vacuum-cleaned 

The excision of the lesser curve is made in sections. As a 
section is excised, in order to pre\'ent the stomach opening too 



Fig — Part of the lesser rur^ature proTimal to the proposed line of 
division of the stomach denuded edits \e«sels, to make a space irhicb can be folded 
in when making the eastrojejimal anastranosis Note the ‘guy rope’ suture 
inserted in upper part of this area A. Denuded area , B. ‘ Gu) rope ’ suture 


widely and spilling any residual contents, the divided mucous 
membrane of the gap left is at once stitched up. Meanwhile the 
ulcer-bearing flap of the lesser curvature which is being resected 
is used as a tractor, and greatly facilitates the suture of the defect. 
Proceeding in this way, the Je\'el of the stomach below the ulcerated 
area is reached (Fig. 425). 

StjJl using the resected part as a tractor, the surgeon completes 
the suture of the seromuscular lasers of the lesser curve. All vessels 
are, of course, clamped and tied as they bleed. 



Fig 424 — Begmning of the excision of the lesser curvature \sith its ulcer 
and mesenter)’, aspirating tube 1 $ inserted id the stomach and the stomach 
' sacuum-cleaned' . the tube is left m position to prevent leakage of gastric 
contents 
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Completion of the Operation. — ^The gastro-epiploic vessels on 
the greater curvature, opposite the proposed line of section of the 
stomach, are now divided. Using a light gastric clamp to avoid 
leakage of contents, the stomach is divided transversely The 
occluding gastric clamp is released momentarily so that any divided 
vessels may bleed and be ligated. The distal part of the stomach with 
the attached ulcer-bearing flap of the lesser curve is removed at a 
prepyloric level and a prepyloric closure made in the usual way. 



A short retrocolic loop of jejunum is made by mobilizing the 
duodenojejunal flexure, as descnbed on p. 497. The efferent limb 
is fixed by sutures to the transverse mesocolon. The divided end 
of the stomach is anastomosed to the jejunal loop above the colon, 
after the method of Polya. The afferent loop should be fixed by 
a few interrupted stitches over the sutured part of the lesser cun'C 
(Fig. 426, A). 

RESECTION OF A CHRONIC ULCER HIGH UP ON 
THE LESSER CURVATURE COMBINED UTTH 
A GASTRO-ENTEROSTOAIY 

A resection of the ulcer combined with a gastro-enterostomy 
is a useful method for dealing with ulcer high up on the lesser curva- 
ture. The operation is fraught with technical difficulties, but it is 
less dangerous than the extensive partial gastrectomy which is required 
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for an ulcer in this situation, and ftirther, it gives a good percentage 
of permanent cures. 

The objection to the operation is that the resection of the ulcer 
with part of the lesser curve destroys the ganglion centres which 
govern orderly peristaltic movement, and thus interferes with the 
emptying power of the stomach. But this loss of motility is 
somewhat compensated by the increased rapidity of emptying 
which the addition of a gastro-enterostomy confers on the crippled 
stomach. 



opposite the ulcer. 

The steps in the technique of the operation (carried out without 
pressure forceps) follow. 

Resection of the Ulcer. — In this case, in order to remove as 
little as possible of the lesser curv’ature, the ulcer is resected trans- 
versely. At points on the lesser curve, well above and below 
the inflammation surrounding the ulcer, the vessels are separated 
from the stomach by the spade-pointed sdssors (tee Fig. 421). 

Each bunch of vessels is divided between Kocher clamps (see 
Fig. 422). 

The proximal clamp is now used as a tractor, and an area of the 
lesser curve denuded of vessels as shown in Fig. 423. The distal 
clamp IS then utilized in the same manner to clear a similar area 
for suturing purposes on the lesser curve below the ulcer (Fig. 427). 
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The resection of the ulcer is begun by making a V-shaped incision 
on the anterior surface of the stomach opposite the ulcer Through 
the opening thus made the stomach Ls aspirated (Fig. 428) 

The removal of the se^ent of the stomach which bears the 
ulcer IS now proceeded with in steps, suture of the cut edges of the 
stomach following closely as each segment of the ulcer-bearing area 
is resected. In this way the opening in the stomach is never alloived 
to gape widely, and the spilling of contents can be avoided by the 
assiduous use of suction. 

The resected segment is used as a tractor (Fig. 428), in order 
to facilitate the suturing of the incisions. 



Incisions are now continued through the lesser curvature, and 
on to the posterior surface of the stomach, which for this purpose is 
turned upwards through an opening made in the gastrocolic omentum 
The gap is closed as shown in F^. 429. 

In all cases, before suturing is begun, any bleeding vessels in 
the cut edges of the stomach are clamped and tied with fine catgut. 
The mucous membrane is sutured as a separate layer (see Fig. 429), 
because this can be done rapidly and the large opening in the stomach 
closed quickly, and thus the danger of leakage of gastric contents 
can be minimized. 

^\Tien the mucous membrane is completely closed, and all 
danger of leakage from the stomach is past, the wound can be cleaned 
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of blood, small oozing points stopped, and a pad of gauze soaked with 
i-iooo acriflavine solution laid for a few minutes over the sutured 
area. A seromuscular suture and a serous suture may now be 
inserted in comfort. 

It will be noticed that no toumiquet-like gastric clamps are 
used. The vessels in this part of the stomach are large, and they 
must be separately ligated ; and to attain success in these resections 
even the smallest vessels must be tied. 



Fig 429 — Suture of incisions on Ibe postenor surface of the stomach fAn opening 
to espose the posterior surface bas been made in tlie gastrocolic omentum ) 

The Gastro-enterostomy. — In performing the gastro-enteros- 
tomy, it is necessary to keep as far away as possible from the sutured 
area. This is accomplished by placing the stoma exactly on the 
greater cur\'e. For this purpose this area must be cleared of vessels 
for a distance of 2 in. in a manner similar to that illustrated in 
3 JS> 3*6 (PP- 44 *» 442 )- The jqunum is applied to the stomach 
and anastomosed to it in the w’ay already described {see Figs. 317- 
325, pp. 443-449). The anastomosis is drawn below the transverse 
mesocolon, and the edges of the stomach are fixed by interrupted 
sutures to the opening in the mesocolon {see Fig. 326, p. 450). 
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LESSER- CURVE ULCER PENETRATING THE LEFT LOBE OF 
THE LI\'ER 

In this case there are two great operative difficulties the dis- 
section of the penetrating ulcer out of the liver, and the resection 
of the ulcer from the lesser cun'e. 

The technique is as follows- — 

The dissection of the ulcer is begun from the posterior edge of 
the ulcer on the under surface of the left lobe of the li\er, for in 



Fig 430 — The ^^&ole of the gaslrocoljc omentum divided {a to B) T«oPa%TS 
clamps are placed side by side at a lesel about 6 cm from the pi lorus 

this situation the adhesions are most \ulnerable, and the plane benteen 
the edge of the ulcer and the liver is found most readily. 

In order to expose the under surface of the left lobe of the liver 
the gastrocolic omentum must be extensively divided along its 
whole length as far as the duodenum (Ftg. 430, A B). The gastro- 
hepatic omentum must also be divided. The stomach is then 
sectioned between clamps 6 cm. from the pylorus. It is next turned 
up, so as to expose the posterior wall high up on the lesser curve, 
and thus to demonstrate the attachments of the ulcer to the liver in 
this region— the easiest part in which to begin the dissection of the 
ulcer from the liver (Ft^. 431). 
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At this spot an opening is boldly made through the friable tissue 
which unites the edges of the perforated gastric wall to the liver, 
into the base of the ulcer, which is formed of liver substance, and 
which is part of the gastric cavity. Through this opening an 
aspirating tube is introduced and the gastric contents are completely 
evacuated. The friable line of cleavage betw’een liver and stomach 
is now follow'ed at the margin of the ulcer, w’hen it will be found 
that the edge of the ulcer can be easily shelled off the liver surface, 
probably because in this region the inflammation is recent and 
therefore the tissue is not fibrous. 



Fig 43 J — Posterior surface ol the stomach turned o\er to the left and upward-- 
so as to «^pose the posterior edge of the uker which penetrates the U%er 

When the edge of the ulcer has been separated from the liver, 
the opening thus made in the stomach is closed temporarily with 
a continuous silk suture, in order to prevent leakage of gastric 
contents. The lesser curve is now resected, and the cut end of the 
stomach anastomosed to the jejunum in the manner already described 

(pp. 528-332). 

The infected base of the ulcer, as it lies in the liver, should 
be painted with metaphen or acriflavine. It should also be covered 
with a little flap of omentum which may be swung to it from some 
neighbouring region, and a drainage tube should be inserted to the 
site of the ulcer. 
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ULCER OF THE POSTERIOR WALL PENETRATING 
the PANCREAS 

This ulcer is approached m the same way as the ulcer of the 
lesser curt'e penetrating the liver. 

The gastrocolic and gastrohepatic omenta are divided. The 
stomach is sectioned 6 cm. proximal to the pylorus and turned 
upwards so as to display the attachment of the postenor wall of the 



showing the bed of the ufcer after the adbeteat stomach has been shelled off. 


Stomach to the pancreas. A line of cleavage betneen the pancreas 
and the stomach is sought, and along this plane an opening is made 
nto the base of the ulcer {Fig. 432). 

Through this opening an aspirating tube is inserted, and the 
stomach contents aspirated The stomach is then shelled off the 
pancreas by following the margin of the ulcer, and dhided in the 
usual way proximal to the ulcer. The operation may now be 
completed after the method of Polj^ or Billroth II. The infected 
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base of the ulcer which is formed by the surface of the pancreas 
is disinfected as far as possible, and a drainage tube is placed down 
to it. 


‘ULCER TUMOUR’ OF THE PREPYLORIC PART OF 
THE STOMACH 

Irremovable ‘ ulcer tumours ’ of the prepyloric part of the stomach 
can be dealt with most effectively by performing a partial gastric 
exclusion. 


MYOMA OF THE FUNDUS OF THE STOMACH 
A vertical paramedian incision combined with a transverse 
costal incision {see p. 526) is necessary in order to expose adequately 
a myoma situated in the fundus of the stomach, under the dome 
of the diaphragm. 



The operating frame is inserted, with a special wound retractor 
{Fig. 433, A) fixed to the frame to enable the costal margin to be 
lifted away from the stomach. 

The actual steps in the removal of the tumour are clearly 
shown in Fig. 434. 
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CHAPTER LI 

CLOSURE OF ABDOMINAL WOUNDS 
LIGATURES AND SUTURES 

Two kinds of ligatures or sutures may be used: unabsorbable or 
absorbable In the past the use of the unabsorbable sort was much 
more in vogue, because the difficulty of sterilizing catgut had not 
been overcome. The unabsorbable sutures that may be used are 
silk and silkworm-gut. 

Silk. — Silk is not irritating, is very well tolerated by the tissues 
and the peritoneum, and causes veiy little reaction. Catgut, on the 
other hand, tends to cause reaction in the peritoneum and in conse- 
quence to give rise to adhesions It is therefore my custom to 
use very Hne silk for ligation of vessels in the mesenteries, and 
in the abdominal cavity — that is, of course, in cases where there 
is no infection. Silk has also the advantage that, as a ligature, it 
bites m very tightly round the delicate abdominal vessels and does 
not slip off them — an accident that may occasionally happen when 
catgut is used. Because of its unabsorbability and its tolerance by 
the peritoneum without reaction, it should be used in making the 
outer serous layer of sutures in a gastro-intestinal anastomosis follow- 
ing resection for carcinoma of the stomach. The reason for this 
is that, as patients with gastric cancer have very little tissue vitality 
and therefore healing power, and as their gastric contents are not 
usually sterile, an unabsorbable silk suture in the outer serous layer 
of the anastomosis is less prone to be followed by the mild suture 
insufficiewey awd petitowUis which. soTOetimes follow the use of catgut 
in this layer. 

Silk, too, may be used as a buried suture in clean abdominal 
wounds. It should, however, only be used in exceptional circum- 
stances. 

Silkworm-gut. — Silkworm-gut makes an excellent buried 
suture, where such is necessary'. It can remain buried for years 
without the slightest irritation. I have removed silkworm-gut 
sutures which, in order to produce pyloric obstruction, had been 
used to tie round the pylorus; and even when they have been 
there for five years, there has not been the slightest peritoneal reaction. 
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I have also remo\ed silkworm-gut sutures which have been buned— 
having been used instead of silver wire — in an abdominal wall ten 
years after their insertion, and there has been no tissue reaction 
round them. 

Thus, where it is necessary m exceptional circumstances to fall 
back on the use of strong unabsorbable buried sutures when closing 
an abdominal-wall wound, it is useful to know how satisfactory a 
buried suture of silkworm-gut can be. 

Catgut. — It has been the custom to use two kinds of catgut : 
the first unhardened, and the second treated with chemicals intended 
to harden it and delay its absorption in the body. For that purpose 
formalin, chromic acid, and tannic acid have been used. 

Hardened gut, especially the chromic gut, is not \eiy’ well 
tolerated by the body, and its absorption is capricious It is there- 
fore frequently followed by some mild infective trouble in the wound. 
As this often occurs when the patient leaves the hospital and occasions 
him much alarm, the use of the hardened gut should if possible be 
avoided. 

As a matter of fact, the use of hardened gut in wounds of the 
abdominal %\all is not called for. Unhardened gut which will last 
from fourteen to twenty days is easily obtained; and if a wound 
has not healed by then, the use of a hardened chromic gut will 
not keep the edges of the wound coapted, for by this time the sutures 
will have loosened and partially cut through. 

I have alwa)S used a catgut prepared by Bartlett’s method, which 
provides a suture with the following advantages: — 

It IS sterile ; at any rate, as judged from my clinical results. 

It is a little less absorbable than the plain catgut. 

It does not unra\el. 

Its tensile strength ts increased rather than decreased by the 
preparation. 

Preparation of the Catgut . — ^The process is divided into three 
definite stages — diying, sterilization, and storage — which are effected 
as follows; — 

1. The ordirar)' commercial lo-foot catgut strand is dirided 
into four equal lengths, each of which is made into coils about an 
inch in diameter. These cofls are then strung like beads upon a 
thread, so that any desired number can be comeniently handled 
by simply grasping the thread. 

2. The string of catgut coils is dried in a bacteriologist’s d^- 
sterilizer for four successive hours at a temperature of 8o°, 90°, 100 , 
and 110° C. Gauze is interposed bets\een catgut and vessel. (This 
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drying process should not be attempted on a damp day, or in a room 
invaded by steam.) 

3. The catgut is then placed in liquid albolene contained in an 
asbestos-lined kettle, which is so constructed that its contents can 
be electrically heated. The catgut is allm\ed to remain in the 
albolene until it becomes perfectly' ‘ clear ' in the same sense in 
which the term is used when preparing histological specimens. 
Usually the gut is allowed to remain in the oil overnight. 

4. The oil is gradually brought up to 140® C., which temperature 
is maintained for a second hour. 

5. By seizing the thread with a sterile forceps the gut is 
lifted out of the oil, any excess of which is allowed to drip off. 
The thread is cut and the coils dropped into a solution of iodine 
crystals in rectified spirit, the proportion of iodine to spirit 
(weight/volume) varying according to the diameter of the catgut. 
For No. 00 it should be 1/700; No. 0 — 1/600; No. i — 1/500; 
No. 2 — 1/400; No. 3 — 1/300; No. 4 — 1/200. 

The material becomes ready for use in a few hours, and should 
remain in the solution indefinitely without deterioration. 

A few coils may be removed at any time without risk of 
contaminating those left behind. The liquid albolene can be used 
repeatedly in spite of its colour growing darker with reheating. 

In order to be certain that the temperature at the centre of the 
strand is as high as that of the oil surrounding it, the gut should be 
thoroughly ‘ cleared ’ before the oil is heated. The iodine rapidly 
permeates the strand, which will be found stained brown after a 
few hours. 

Catgut treated in this way lasts in the tissues somewhat longer 
than the equivalent strand of plain gut treated by most of the other 
methods in vogue at the present time. 

CLOSURE OF THE ABDOMINAL WOUND 

A soft, filmy scarf is dropped into the wound, and a spoon laid 
over this (Fig. 435). The peritoneum is sutured with a rigid small 
round atraumatic Kelly needle,* and in order to mimimize the 
formation of abdominal adhesions, the peritoneal edges are e\erted 
by the method of suture shown in Fig. 436. The suture should 
only be drawn tight during the expiratory phase of respiration when 
the peritoneum is relaxed. If tightened during the inspiratory phase 
the suture is liable to cut out of the peritoneum. 


Made by Aleison, Edinburch- 
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Should the abdominal muscles be tense, and as a result of this 
tension should it be difficult to bnng the peritoneal edges together, 
the following manceuvres are adopted • A running peritoneal suture 



r«jf. 43J — Ibdominal wound road) to be sutured Note 
the proiecimc spom 



ben 

wall 


Fig 4?6 — ^lethod of e\ertinB the periuxieum — an attempt to a^Old adhesions 

leen the small intestine and the penlonea! war m the anterior abdominal 
‘ucb adhesions file nse to nojdeasaat post-operatiie symptoms 


is inserted for an inch or more, but not drawn tight. Mattr^ 
sutures are inserted far out from the cut edge of the aponeurosis, 
drawn tight, and knotted. These sutures take the tension off the 
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^•g 437 — A, Suture of the aponeutosis by a wrtieal riinruag matttess 
suture, which gives a larger area of coaptation and at the same time draws the 
separated muscle'libres close together. A running suture is here used to close 
the edges of this keel suture, but an overstitch in coatinuity with the mattress 
will do as well, e shows the running suture being made. 



Fig. 43S — .\notber method of suturing the aponeurosis of tbe abdominal 
wall, which makes a tery firm clMUre and takes very little longer time than 
the ordinary suture. 

A. T. 


35 
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running peritoneal suture, which <an then be easily tightened and 
locked. This device is most useful in closing the peritoneum when 
the patient is not properly under the snse&theUc and his muscles are 
rigid. 

Under ordinary circumstances a good routine method of closing 
the aponeurosis is to bring it together by a running mattress suture 



passing through each tfap of the aponearosis half an inch front its 
edges, the mattress suture being interrupted by an overstitch about 
every three-quarters of an inch — a method of sutunng which 'vas 
used by Sir Alexander hlacCoimidw. (h%. 437-) 

Another method of closing the aponeurosis which may be 
employed as a routine is to imbricate the aponeurotic flap {Fig. 438)- 
Reinforcing silkworm-gut sutures are not introduced through 
the muscle fibres, but only through the aponeurosis {Ftg. 439)- 
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Fig. 440 shows the method of making a ‘ kissing ’ suture 
(MacCormick) for the skin. No. o catgut is used. That prepared 
by the paraffin method is quite unirritating, and comes out in seven 



Fi| 440 —Method of ntaking the 'kissing' suture i» the skin mtb No 0 catgut. 

or eight days, thus sparing the patient the dread of having sutures 
removed, and the surgeon the trouble of removing them. Catgut 
prepared by the chemical method will not act in the same way. 



An abdominal rubber corset will help to reduce the strain on 
the abdominal wall {Fig. 441), and allow the patient to cough with 
reasonable comfort. 
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CHAPTER LIl 

EXTENSIVE PARTIAL GASTRIC EXCLUSION (WITH 
RESECTION) 

THE PRINCIPLES UPON WTUCH IT IS BASED 
In partial gastric exclusion, provided the pylorus is patent or partially 
patent, two-thirds of the distal part of the stomach is excluded and 
left in continuity with the duodenum, and the cut end of the proximal 
part of the stomach is anastomosed by the Billroth 11 or the Polya 
method to the jejunum, either in front or behind the transverse 
colon, according to which of these methods is more suitable to the 
circumstances of the particular case. 

As the excluded segment is functionless, its muscle-layers 
retract. Some of its glandular elements atrophy from disuse, and 
it remains empty and gives rise to no symptoms. 

The more of the stomach that is excluded, the greater the 
reduction of the gastric acidity, the quicker the gastric emptying 
time, the better the therapeutic effect in the cure of bad duodenal 
ulcer, and the Jess the possibility of the occurrence of jejunal ulcer. 

The therapeutic effect of a partial gastric exclusion in the case 
of a duodenal ulcer is the same as it would be in a partial gastrectomy 
in nhich the same amount of stomach has been excised. 

From my own experience of this operation there is abundant 
evidence to shmv that the retention of the pyloric and prepylonc 
part of the stomach in a partial exclusion has not a disad\’ant3geous 
effect in producing a second phase of gastric excretion which would 
give rise to an increased gastric acidity'. The percentage of gastnc 
acidity in a gastric exclusion is no higher than in a partial gastnc 
resection of the same amount of stomach. The retention of the 
pyloric and prepyloric part of the stomach has rather an ad\'antage, 
for the hxmatinic substance, discovered by Castle, whidi is supposed 
to reside in this part of the stomach, is not lost. WTiere, therefore, 
a material reduction in gastric acidity is necessary, as m the case 
of a very chronic duodenal ulcer associated with a very liigh gastnc 
acidity, and where, in order to obtain this reduction, an extensive 
amount of stomach must be resected, it is not uncommon, probably 
as a result of the loss of this htematinic substance, for the operation 
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to be followed by a secondary anstnia. But in partial gastric exclu- 
sion combined with perhaps a limited gastric resection the hrema- 
tinic substance is not lost and no an$mia should follow. Indeed, 
so far as my experience goes, none has ever followed extensive partial 
gastric exclusion. 

There is still another advantage of partial gastric exclusion over 
partial gastrectomy. If anything goes wrong with a partial gastric 
exclusion, such as the formation of a jejunal ulcer, the occurrence of 
mechanical errors of emptying, the development of that form of 
chronic gastritis described by Konjetzny which is frequently found 
follow ing partial gastrectomy, then these conditions can be very 
simply remedied by disconnecting the gastro-entero-anastomosis and 
joining up the proximal and distal parts of the stomach. In the case 
of partial gastrectomy, however, it is extremely difficult to remedy 
such conditions. Nothing can be done for the ansmia; the jejunal 
ulcer can only be cured by further gastro-entenc resection, which 
in the circumstances is very difficult ; and the chronic gastritis is 
practically irremediable. 

However, one objection against the curative principle of the 
operation of partial gastric exclusion may be advanced. The very 
old, well established, highly hbrosed penetrating duodenal or jejunal 
ulcer may not heal, even when it is lying m an excluded section of 
the alimentary canal and therefore removed from its causal conditions 
— that is, removed from the effects of acidity, of movement, of 
secondary infection, and of the irritating action of gastric contents. 
To a certain extent this may be true. The ulcer may not heal for 
months, but it will be free from pain ; it may, however, bleed. 
1 have watched ulcers take a long time to heal as judged from 
clinical observation, but once they have healed they have remained 
healed. 

But the two great dangers in partial gastric exclusion are the 
same as in partial gastrectomy. They are: (i) the development 
of that queer form of chronic gastntis which sometimes follows 
partial gastrectomy, and (2) the occurrence of a jejunal ulcer, the 
incidence of which, however, is not high. 

THE INDICATIONS FOR PARTIAL GASTRIC EXCLUSION 

Partial gastric exclusion is an operation which may be employed 
for disease in the distal part of the stomach or duodenum. It can 
be used : (i) In cases where gastro-enterostomy is indicated, but on 
account of the chronicity of the lesion it is unlikely to lead to cure; 
{2) In place of partial gastrectomy, where the prepyloric ulcer is 
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SO chronic and so adherent to surrounding vital structures that 
great difficulty would be experienced in removing it ; (3) In those 
cases of prepyloric carcinoma in which there is both ulceration and 
partial obstruction, and in which the lesion is irremovable, but in 
which it is necessary not only to get the drainage effects of a gastro- 
enterostomy, but also to obtain a complete removal of the action of 
the gastnc contents on a fungating and ulcerating carcinoma ; (4) In 
constantly recurring bleeding from the duodenum or the pyloric 
part of the stomach in which there is no very obvious chronic ulcer — 
a condition that is probably the result of a gastritis and duodenitis ; 
(5) In those cases of very chronic, bleeding jejunal ulcer which occur 
after gastro-enterostomy, and in which partial gastrectomy and partial 
enterostomy carmot be carried out owing to the patient’s low state 
of health. 

Technically, the partial gastric exclusion is very little more 
difficult to carry out than a gastro-enterostomy ; for the closure 
of the cut end of the excluded segment is very easy, and the gastro- 
entero-anastomosis no more difficult to make. Even if there is any 
greater difficulty or danger, the more consistent therapeutic results of 
the partial gastric exclusion are an ample compensation. 

It must be emphasiied that partial gastric exclusion is an 
operation which is not designed for routine use, but for special 
application in certain cases. In selected cases, however, no other 
operation can attain Its possibilities both as regards lessened risk 
and permanent cure. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF THE OPERATION 
The technique of partial gastric exclusion is somewhat similar 
to that of partial gastrectomy, except that the major part of the 
distal segment of the stomach is not removed. 

Division of the Stomach. — Where a partial gastric exclusion 
is being carried out for chronic jejunal ulcer, chronic bleeding duo- 
denal ulcer, or ver}' chronic duodenal ul<»r of the posterior wall, the 
stomach is divided obliquely at the junction of its distal tuo-thirds 
with the proximal one-third. 442~44S') 

This oblique division is designed to exclude as many as possible 
of the acid-forming glands of the fundus of the stomach, and also 
to allow of a transverse gastro-entero-anastomosis being made. The 
oblique dirision also permits of the closure of the distal part of the 
stomach in such a way that, when fitushed, it is merely an elongated 
intestine-like appendage of the duodenum, and of such a shape that 
It is unlikely to become a retention sac. 
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Fig 444 —Second stage of oblique pariial gastric etelusion for jejunal ulcer, 
anteeolic loop a, Gasiro^ierostomy sfoma and lejunai ulcer s 
B, Excluded segment. 6. Aniecolic oblique anastomosis— the obaquitv as olds 
‘shoulders’ and ensures regUTgilalion ubere ibe afferent loop enters ^e stomacb 
while the almost transserse position of tbe intestinal loop removes any tendenev 
to angulation, and facilitates empiving into tbe efferent loop, c, Portion of 
stomach to which anastomosis is made, O. jejunum anchored to excluded 
segment to prevent angulatim, F. Suture line of excluded segment , c Transverse 
calcm. 
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Where the partial gastric exclusion is for an inoperable pre- 
pyloric carcinoma, the stomach is divided transversely, as in Figs. 
446, B, and 452, so as to exclude the growth completely. 

aosure of the Excluded Part, — ^The closure of the divided 
end of the excluded section is very easily accomplished, and is earned 
out in the foUownng w’ay : — 



F*i 447— Tbe redundant part ol the distal 
segment cut off 


Any redundancy of the excluded part — especially necessary in 
a large stomach — is removed (Fig. 447). This permits an easier 
closure of the distal part and lessens the extent of the dead end. 

The mucous membrane is closed with a running stitch of 
catgut, the end of each suture being passed down through the 
seromuscular layer, so as to depress the ends of the mucous 
membrane suture, and thus facilitate 



Ftg 448 — Closure of the mucous F‘g. 449 — Two X sutures close 

membrane. the ends of the segment. 


Two X sutures, one at each end, with a few interrupted sutures 
in between them, now make a third layer, which can be put in verj' 
quickly, and which gives additional securil)' [Fig. 449). 
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The Gastro-entero-anastomosts. — This can be carried out in 
one of three «-ays : (r) As a Billroth II method, which is advisable 
in the case of women with poor power m their gastnc muscle; 
(2) By the retrocolic short-loop method of the author ; (3) By the 
antecolic method of Balfour combined with an entero-anastomosis 
— a convenient and suitable method in the case of inoperable 
carcinoma. 



Fig 4S0. — Gastric rxclasita Hitb a abort retrocolic loop. A, TTansterse 
mesocolon. B, Jejunum with iiiesenler> ; C, Denuded duodenojejunal fleiure 
{jejunal mesentery cut away to shou duodenal flexure). 


1. The Billroth II Method . — The gastrojejunal anastomosis made 
by the Billroth II method is described on p. 494, and illustrated in 

375 and 45i- 

2. The Retrocolic Short-loop Method of the Author . — \\nere 
partial gastric exclusion is being performed for the cure of a ten 
chronic duodenal ulcer associated xvith a high gastric aciditj-, D'O- 
thirds of the stomach must be excluded. The gastric stump 'rill 
then be too short to reach below the transverse mesocolon, and 


a Polya retrocolic gastrojejunal anastomosis with a short jejunal loop 
cannot be made. In this case, an antecolic anastomosis could be 
made, but a long jejunal loop would have to be used, and this, as has 
already been explained on p. 494, wtiuld predispose to the formation 
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of jejunal ulcer. In such circumstances a retrocolic anastomosis with 
this short gastric stump can be made with a short jejunal loop by the 
method described on p. 497 ; that is, by displacing the duodeno- 
jejunal flexure into the lesser pentoneal sac. 

In this short-loop method, the duodenojejunal flexure is isolated 
from the peritoneum of the transverse mesocolon. An adequate 



f'g 453 — Gastric nclusicm Gastro-entero-anasiotnpsis made after the 
antecolic method of Balfour, with the addition of an entero-anaslomosu 


loop of jejunum with its mesentery is brought up through the opening 
thus made, and fixed to the edges of the opening in the transverse 
mesocolon by sutures to the mesentery and to the jejunum itself- 
The flexure now lies in the lesser peritoneal cavity, and only the 
efferent loop in the transverse mesocolon. Fi^. 450 sho«s this 
method of fixing the efferent loop in the transverse mesocolon, and 
the gastro-entero-anastomosis which is then made. 
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In many cases, however, the stump of the stomach will be long 
enough for the usual retrocoHc gastro-entero-anastomosis to be made. 

3. The Antecolic Method of Balfour Kith £nfero-anastojnosis. — 
Where the partial gastric exclusion is being carried out for an 
inoperable cancer of the prepyloric part of the stomach, some 
modification of the operation is required. The stomach is divided 
transversely, and as far as possible from the growth {Fig. 452). As 
in this case there is no danger of jejunal ulcer forming, because 
there is no hyperacidity, it is more convenient to make a long loop 
after the antecolic method of Balfour, for it is easier to anastomose 
this long loop to the small gastric stump. In such a case an entero- 
anastomosis, which only takes a few minutes to make, should never 
be omitted. [Figs. 452, 453.) 

EXAMPLES OF THE USE OF PARTIAL GASTRIC EXCLUSION 

Prepyloric Ulcer Tumour. — It is not uncommon to meet with 
a large inflammatory tumour in the prepyloric region of the stomach. 
This generally arises from a penetrating ulcer and has extensive 
adhesions to vital structures in the vicinity. It is very difficult and 
in some cases impossible to remove such a tumour, especially when 
it is associated %vith a chronic perforation, as it sometimes is. In 
addition, patients with these ulcer tumours are very sick, cachectic, 
and emaciated, either because such an ulcer causes great debility 
or is prone to occur in very feeble persons, so that there is not much 
latitude for the necessarily extensive operative manipulations. 

The following is a history of such an operative gastric 
problem ; — 

A man, aged 50, had been sick for many years with pain two hours 
after meals. Latterly he devdoped intense epigastric pain, and had 
finally lost weight rapidly, and become very cachectic. He appeared ill, 
had a pulse rate of 130, and a tender and rigid epigastrium. Operation 
disclosed a very large inflammatory and apparently irremovable prepyloric 
tumour which had formed around a penetratmg uicer with a smzll chronic, 
well localized perforation. Partial gastrectomy was indicated, but the 
patient’s condition would not permit of this, even if removal had been 
possible, so a partial gastric exclusion was done m forty minutes. The 
patient recovered, and has remained well for many j’ears. 

The criticism of the use of this operation, in this case would be 
that carcinoma develops on such ulcers. Observation, however, goes 
to show that carcinoma arises only infrequently on the basis of old 
chronic ulcer — in 5 to 7 per cent of cases. The danger of cancerous 
degeneration of the ulcer may not then be advanced as a strong 
argument against gastric exclusion in these very sick patients who 
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suffer from a prepyloric ulcer tumour. Anyhow, the operation may 
be regarded as a first-stage preparation for a later, easier, and safer 
removal of the diseased area. 

Chronic Duodenal Ulcer. — Partial gastric exclusion with or 
without resection is indicated in duodenal ulcer of many years’ 
standing, in duodenal ulcer which is situated on the posterior wall 
or penetrates the pancreas, or m a very chronic duodenal ulcer in 
a young person, associated with a high acidity. Gastro-enterostomy 
will not cure these types of ulcer, and in such conditions it is most 
likely to give rise to a very vicious form of jejunal ulcer. Partial 
gastric exclusion is particularly indicated in the penetrating types of 
duodenal ulcer, the removal of which by a partial duodenectomy 
and gastrectomy is a dangerous procedure. 

The application of partial gastric exclusion is illustrated in the 
following case : — 

A patient had had the symptoms of duodenal ulcer for ten years. Ever)' 
method of medical treatment had been tried. His gastric acidity was 
between 60 and 70. Operation disclosed that he had a very chronic ulcer 
of the posterior wall ot the duodenum penetrating the pancreas. 

A partial gastric exclusion tvas earned out, n\o-thirds of the stomach 
being excluded, and part of (he redundancy of the distal segment of the 
stomach amputated. This patient has now been quite well for eight jears. 

This case is an example of many others of similar nature in 
which partial gastric exclusion has been successful. 

Jejunal Ulcer. — Partial gastric exclusion without resection is 
also specially indicated in very weak patients suffering from jejunal 
ulcer complicated by severe bleeding. In such circumstances it 
is not possible to carry out an enterectomy and partial gastrectomy 
— the ideal method of treatment — especially where the performance 
of this operation is made most difficult by the presence of innumerable 
adhesions resulting from previous operations. 

The following case-histories of jejunal ulcer are examples of the 
use of partial gastric exclusion in such circumstances : — 

The first case was that of a man, aged 50, who had been operated on 
four times for jejunal ulcer. The ulcer had been repeatedly resected and 
the stoma enlarged. He was very weak, debilitated, and exsanguinated. 

Operation disclosed a large jqunal ulcer adjacent to stomach, colon, 
transverse mesocolon, small intesUne and its mesentery, all forming a 
tumour in which, because of the many operations and extensive inflamma- 
tion, all lines of cleavage between these structures were lost. A partial 
gastrectomy and enterectomy in the arcumstances would have been most 
difficult, and in the patient’s condition \ery dangerous. 

In this case a partial gastric exclusion was performed through an in- 
cision in the abdominal wall to the left of the previous incisions, and at a 
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level in the stomach which was well to the left of his previous gastro- 
enterostomies — a level which enabled all adhesions to be avoided and a 
gastro-entero-anastomosis to be made on 3 clean stomach. 

Years later this man was m good he^th and had gained two stone in 
weight. 

The second case was that of a man, aged 55. This patient had 
a history of duodenal ulcer for twenty years and w’as one of the 
worst cases I have ever seen During the previous six years he had 
three operations upon the stomach without relief, one of which was a 
posterior gastro-enterostomy. Severe pain, vomiting, and frequent copious 
hemorrhages had reduced him to a state of misery and weakness. He 
lived in daily terror of haemorrhage, through which he had been almost 
exsanguinated on three occasions He w'as extremely pale, and the 
upper part of his abdomen showed five laparotomy scars. Radiographic 
examination disclosed jejunal ulcer. 

Operation revealed his stomach and bowel tangled in a confused mass 
by adhesions. Separation of these disclosed an old gastro-enterostomy 
and entero-anastomosis with jejunal ulcer at the site of the formei. The 
patient was so ill, and the state of his upper abdomen so terrible, that it w as 
considered wise not to explore the duodenum. The jejunum was divided 
just distal to the jejunal ulcer and both sides were dosed. Somewhat 
more than half the stomach was excluded, and the remainder anastomosed 
into the distal piece of jejunum. Figs 454 and 455 show the modification 
of partial gastric exdusion which w'as employed m order to take advantage 
of the enterostomy in this case, thus side-traclang the ulcer and leaving 
it in a blind end, the old entero-anastomosis remaining for the passage of 
the duodenal juices. 

It is conceivable that the retention of the entero-anastomosis, decreas- 
ing as it does intestinal regurgitation, might predispose to a recurrence of 
the ulcer, but under the circumstances it was difficult to do otherwise. 
Although apparently cured, the subsequent history of this patient was not 
quite satisfactory — probably because of the entero-anastomoses. 

Bleeding Stomach or Duodenum. — There are patients who 
suffer from a syndrome somewhat like that of gastric or duodenal 
ulcer, and in whom repeated bleedings occur. If a gastro- 
enterostomy is done, the bleedings continue. In these patients 
a very definite ulcer can sometimes be demonstrated, but at other 
times none can be seen. Occasionally, when the bleeding has 
occurred after a gastro-enterostomy, I have not been able to 
demonstrate any jejunal ulcer, but only a patchy jejunitis. As a 
rule, these bleedings are not assodated with much pain after meals. 
They are caused by a definite gastritis, duodenitis, and by a jejunitis 
in the case of gastro-enterostomy. 

For such a condition, the best treatment is a partial gastric 
exclusion, for it excludes and puts out of action the duodenum 
and that part of the stomach which bears ulcers or is the subject of 
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gastritis. The following is an example of a case in which bleeding 
occurred after a gastro-enterostoray, and in which a partial gastric 
exclusion was successful ; — 

A man, aged 50, had symptoms of duodenal ulcer. He was operated 
on and a duodenal ulcer found. A posterior gastro-enterostomy was done. 
For the last four years since his operation he suffered from severe attacks 
of hajmatemesis and melzena, in one of which he nearly died. He had 
never had any pain after meals, or any other symptoms suggestive of chronic 
jejunal ulcer, except perhaps an acidity, which generally preceded an attack. 

An extensive partial gastric exclusion was then done, and the patient 
has had no further bleedings. 

Most of the cases clearly show that partial gastric exclusion gives 
a much quicker emptying time and a very much greater reduction of 
acidity than does gastro-enterostomy; therefore the therapeutic effects 
of the former should be much greater than those of the latter. 

RESULTS OF PARTIAL GASTRIC EXCLUSION 

While It is not possible yet to furnish reliable remote results in 
all the cases operated upon, some general conclusions may be drawn. 
The results are much the same as those after a partial gastrectomy 
of the same extent as the exclusion. Like partial gastrectomy for 
duodenal ulcer, if gastric exclusion is too limited there is danger 
of the occurrence of jejunal ulcer because there is an insufficient 
reduction of acid. Where ri\o-thirds of the stomach has been 
excluded (with resection) by the oblique division, a uniform and 
satisfactory result both immediate and remote has been obtained. 
In fact, it will give the very same results as partial gastrectomy and 
duodenectomy for duodenal ulcer, with less than half the operative 
risk. As far as experience goes, partial gastric exclusion has been 
found to be practically free from any of the unpleasant after-effects 
that often attend gastro-enterostomy.® 


•Note — Recent observations not yet completed indicate that the incidence of 
jejunal ulcer in partial exclusion mth resection and partial gastrectomy is higher than 
IS indicated in the literature. 


A. T. 
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CHAPTER LlII 

OPERATIONS FOR JEJUNAL ULCER 

Operations for jejunal ulcer, a feature of modem gastric surgery, 
frequently present great difficulties and are attended tvith much 
danger to the patient. Spedal pre-operative preparation of the patient 
is necessary, and particular attention must be directed to the technique 
of the operation, which may be (i) a partial gastrectomy and enter- 
ectomy, (2) an undoing of the gastrojejunal anastomosis, O'- (3) s 
partial gastric exclusion. 

Operability of the Patient. — If the jejunal ulcer is old and exten- 
sive and has penetrated the jejunum and invaded the posterior nail 
of the abdomen, it is prone to involve the colon, and to be surrounded 
with extensive adhesions. Resection of such an ulcer may be exceed- 
ingly difficult : great skill may be required even to approach it, and 
still greater to remo\'e it. Furthermore, it is in circumstances such 
as these that the patient may be a very bad operative risk, for he 
may be suffering from continual haemorrhages and serious nutritional 
disturbances, and will be extremely debilitated. 

In such a case, the first problem for the surgeon is to decide 
whether the patient is strong enough to stand a partial gastrectomy 
and enterectomy ; or whether he should have an operation of lesser 
severity — a partial gastric exclusion ; or perhaps have the gastro- 
enterostomy undone. 

Pre-operative Preparation of the Patient. — If it is decided that 
the patient can stand a partial gastrectomy and enterectomy, then he 
must receive careful pre-operative preparation. Particular reasons for 
such pre-operative treatment are that this operation, as a rule, is long, 
difficult, and dangerous ; that it taxes to the utmost the strength of 
even a fairly strong patient ; and that its mortality-rate in good risks 
is from 6 to 10 per cent, or even h^her. 

The question of the need for a blood transfusion will arise, the 
answer to which will, of course, depend on whether the patient has 
suffered from any bleedings from the ulcer. If he has not lost much 
blood, intravenous infusions of glucose and isotonic saline may suffice 
to improve his general condition and render him fit to go safely 
through the operation. 
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The preparation for partial gastrectomy and enterectomy should 
be much the same as that for a partial gastrectomy for carcinoma of 
the stomach. 

Anssthesia. — For the average type of patient, the best all-round 
method is light ether anaesthesia ; that is, vaporized warm ether, 
given as described in Chapter XLVII. In the case of patients who are 
bad risks, gas and oxygen, supplemented where necessary with a small 
amount of ether, should be used. Such patients, on account of their 
debilitated condition, take this type of anesthetic very well, their weak 
musculature reducing the operative disability due to rigid abdominal 
muscles. 

Light ether anassthesia, however, if skilfully given, is the best 
in most cases, for it simplifies the operation by giving the surgeon 
a free approach to that very difficult operation region, the posterior 
wall of the abdomen, into which the jejunal ulcer so often firmly and 
widely infiltrates. It is a fact that where gas anassthesia is used by 
the unskilful surgeon, or without the aid of the operating frame 
and its visceral retraction, what is gained by using the less toxic 
anesthetic is often lost by the shock produced in the extra handling 
of the intestines which is required in such a difficult operation. 

THE OPERATIVE TECHMQUE 

The Incision. — The incision 
should be made over the scar of 
the original wound. But, in order 
that there may be some part of 
it which goes through normal 
abdominal wall, it should be 
extended either a little higher or 
a little lower than the original 
incision, so that the abdominal 
cavity can be entered through a 
part as yet unoperated upon, and 
the risk of encountering intestinal 
or omental adhesions greatly 
lessened (Fig. 456). 

Entering Ae Abdominal 
Cavity. — The entry into the 
abdominal cavity may present 
great difficulty. Thewholewound 
is deepened to the peritoneum, 
and this membrane is opened 
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at first under the new part of the incision {Ftg. 456, A or B), and 
then throughout its whole length with a guiding finger in the 
abdominal cavity. 

A wound retractor is placed in each end of the wound, and 
both are firmly locked to the operating frame. The assistant then, 
by lifting the frame, can elevate the abdominal wall, so that the 
visceral adhesions to the scar are stretched, making it possible for them 
to be dissected accurately along their natural line of cleavage (Ftg. 457) 

The additions to the original incision may make the present 
incision too big to employ the operating frame, for, as it is the muscles 



p,g 457— Showing usf of openting (r»m« to nuke adiiestons taut and thus 
put t^m on the stretch A, OperatiDg Ecame held up bv hand;, of assistant . 

B, Surgeon's band pressing adhesions doivnnardso that they may be divided 
aiong the line of cleavage 

of the abdominal wall which serve as a spring to hold the operating 
frame in place, it can only be used \vith an incision about 4 in. long. 
Therefore, as the use of the operating frame is essential to enable the 
extensive adhesions to be efficiently and speedily dealt with and the 
operation area to be properly segregated, the incision should be made 
smaller by the aid of a few sutures. This, of course, is only done after 
the abdominal cavity has been safely entered and the anterior parietal 
peritoneum on each side of the wound cleared from adhesions. 

The operating frame is then inserted in the manner already 
described {see Chapter XXXIV). 

Scissors-and-scarf Dissection of Adhesions. — In operations for 
jejunal ulcer, one of the most difficult parts of the operation is the 
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management of the enormous number of adhesions (often the result of 
many operations) which are sometimes found in these cases. The 
secret of success in these difficult secondary operations is the art of 
dealing with these adhesions. 

In such operations where all the natural planes have disappeared, 
the author finds that a method of scissors-and-scarf dissection (see 
p. 352) enables him to dissect rapidly and accurately intestinal 
adhesions which are complicated and difficult to separate. These 
scarves are used to cover both gloved hands of the assistant, and the 
left gloved hand of the surgeon [Fig. 458). They enable a firm grip 



Ftg 458. — Photograpb sbowig metbod of s«parating adherent small intes- 
tine or adhesions bctneen stomach and intestine. Note how the spade edge of the 
special diiisccting scissors 6 follows exactly (be bloodless line of cleatage between 
the adherent intestinal loops A, Assistant's ^oved finger cosered with scarf F 
making tension c«i efferent loop ; 6, Spade-pointed scissors , C, Loop of intestine 
adherent to efferent loop E , D, Surgeon’s band making tension on loop of smalt 
intestine C, E', Afferent loop 


of the intestines to be taken with the least injury to peritoneal 
endothelial cells. And they permit the assistant to make firm dis- 
tracting tension on an adherent loop of gut, and in this way to 
demonstrate a line of cleavage which is the plane where the original 
adhesion took place, and in whidi there are practically no vessels. 

When the adhesions have been cleared from the peritoneum of 
the anterior abdominal wall, the gastric, colonic, and intestinal 
adhesions divided, and the anastomosis and the jejunal ulcer 
demonstrated, the completion of the operation, as already stated, 
will take one of the following forms; (i) Partial gastrectomy and 
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enterectomy ; (2) Disconnexion of the gastrojejunal anastomosis and 
restoration of the stomach and jejunum to normal ; or (3) Partial 
exclusion. 

I. Partial Gastrectomy and Enterectomy. — In this operation 
the object should be to remove in one block the jejunal segment ^\ith 
the stoma and the jejunal ulcer, together with that part of the 
stomach which it is proposed to resect. 
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The main steps of the operation are as follows : — 

The vessels of the lesser and greater curves which are opposite 
the proposed line of division of the stomach ate isolated from the 
stomach as in a partial gastrectomy. The stomach is divided with 
the diathermy knife between Payr’s clamps. Box clamps are placed 
on the afferent and efferent loops of the small intestine above and 
below the proposed lines of division of the jej’unum {Fig. 459). 

Light rubber tubes are clamped round both ends of the jejunum 
with hsmostats in order to prevent leakage of jejunal contents. The 
jejunum is divided through normal tissue well away from the jejunal 
ulcer, at points proximal and distal to the stoma. The detached 
segments of stomach and intestine are isolated from their blood- 
supply. The gastrojejunal segment now remains attached in three 
ways. It is held by soft adhesions to the mesentery of the small 
intestine, the posterior abdominal wall, the opening in the transverse 
mesocolon from which it has probably been impossible to separate it 
in the early part of the operation, and perhaps to the colon. It is 
also fixed by firm inflammatory infiltration of the jejunal ulcer. And 
it is attached to the duodenum. 

The dissection of the much infiltrated area of the jejunal ulcer 
is the most difficult part of the whole operation. Indeed, the object 
of first dividing the stomach and jejunum is to allow free access to 
this deeply situated region — to the posterior surface of the stoma and 
to the jejunal ulcer. 

The secret of this dissection is to find the line of cleavage which 
is situated round the actual edge of the jejunal ulcer. Once this is 
found and faithfully followed, the ulcer (usually perforating), with 
the intestinal segment can easily be ‘ shelled off ’ the posterior 
abdominal wall. The isolated segment, aseptically closed by the box 
clamps and bearing the jejunal ulcer, is drawn up through the rent in 
the transverse mesocolon, and the stomach, with the intestinal seg- 
ment attached to it, allowed to hang over the patient’s side, so as to 
expose the posterior surface of the prepylorus and duodenum {Fig. 460). 

The right, gastric artery and the gastro-eprploie vessels lying 
respectively above and below the pylorus are thus exposed to rdew. 
The distal division of the gastrojejunal segment is made through 
the duodenum, and the duodenum closed in the manner already 
described. The gastrojejunal segment containing the jejunal ulcer 
and the stoma is thus remm’ed in one piece. 

The jejunum is anastomosed to the stomach in the manner already 
described, a short, loose, retrocolic jejunal loop being employed {see 

p- 497). 
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Fig 460 — Stomach diMd«d and l>ing 04 cr to Ibc patient’s right, so as loeipose ibe 
Kastrie arteries in the region of the p%Ionis To this segment 0/ stomach is attached 
tbe anastomosis and the segmeot of jejunum heanng the jejunal ulcer, nhieh has 
been mobilised and draHU up through the oj>ening in the iransierse mesocolon 


In circumstances u here the duodenum has previously been affected 
by a callous duodenal ulcer, and where closure of its divided end would 
be difficult and insecure, the distal 



division of the gastrojejunal seg- 
ment should be made in the 
stomach about 6 cm. from the 
pylorus (see Figs. 448, 449); that 
is, a prepyloric closure should be 
carried out. 

In some cases it may be easier 
to start this operation of partial 
gastrectomy and enterectomy by 
dividing the distal end of the 
stomach. The stomach, with the 
isolated and attached ulcer-bearing 
segment of jejunum, can be drawn 
up through the transverse meso- 
colon, held well up by an assis- 
tant, and anastomosed to the 
jgunum, the continuity of which 
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has already been established by suture. This method is shown in 
Fig. 461 . 

In this figure is seen the use of one other principle which it is 
necessary to take advantage of in some cases, namely, that the lesser 
curvature is so twisted that it will be situated in the middle of the 
ne^v gastrojejunal anastomosis and not at its upper or lower corner. 

3 . Undoing the Gastrojefunal Anastomosis. — In certain cases 
of jejunitis, or mild forms of jejunal ulcer, it may not be necessary to 



the finger, the plane oi ttae serous membrane of the jejunum being foltoued The 
inflammatorv area of (he jejunal ulcer lie^ more on (be posterior surface, and au ay 
from this comparatively nwoial tissue area. 


carry out the operation of partial gpslrectomy and enterectomy. It 
may happen that the original duodenal ulcer, for which the gastro- 
enterostomy was done, was not an ulcer of the severe acidic type, but 
rather one of the infective type, one perhaps which would have been 
cnired or controlled with modem medical treatment. 
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In such circumstances it may be sufficient to undo the gastro- 
jejunal anastomosis, remove the jejunal ulcer, and reconstitute the 
independent continuity of the stomach and the jejunum ; in other 
words, simply perform an operation for the undoing of the gastro- 
enterostomy. 

The steps in this operation are as follo\vs : — 

Dissection of the Efferent Zoop.— After all adhesions have been 
dealt with as in the operation for partial gastrectomy and enterectomy, 



f,g ^§3 — The last pari ol the anastomosis to be liberated — the region in 
the vicimty of the jejunal nJeer, which lies on the left side of and a little postenor 
to the anastomosis 

the efferent loop is sought for where it is not adherent. This loop is 
followed until it becomes adherent, and then dissected as far as the 
anastomosis. The efferent loop is the easiest part of the operation 
to begin on, for it will lead at once to the heart of the operation— 
to the jejunal ulcer, which is usually situated at the beginning of the 
efferent loop. 

Isolation of the Anastomosis from the Transverse Mesocolon.— 
Working from below the transverse colon and on to the first finger 
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introduced through an opening in the gastrocolic omentum, the 
surgeon dissects the transverse mesocolon from the anterior face of 
the stoma {Fig. 462), the part where, as a rule, there is little inflamma- 
tory infiltration from the ulcer. The posterior surface of the stoma, 
with the adjacent ulcer-bearing eiferent loop, will now be found to 
be firmly adherent {Fig. 463). The jejunal ulcer has, as a rule, pene- 
trated, and its base is formed by the posterior wall of the abdomen. 
Starting from the right side of the anastomosis — the side farther 



Fig 464 — Disconnecting Ibe stcanach {rom the jejunum along the 
line of (be anastomosis 


away from the jejunal ulcer — ^the transverse mesocolon is separated 
from the posterior surface of the anastomosis. As the posterior edge 
of the opening in the transverse mesocolon is separated from the 
posterior aspect of the anastomosis, the jejunal ulcer will be approached. 

Thus the most difficult part of the isolation of the anastomosis, 
the separation of the very adherent part where the intense inflamma- 
tion of the penetrating jejunal ulcer * glues ’ it on to the posterior 
abdominal wall, is advantageously left to the last, when the actual 
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dissection of the ulcer can then be done from below the transverse 
mesocolon in good view (Fig 463). 

, Isolation of the Jejunal Ulcer — As the 

ulcer is usually penetrating, its base will be 
formed by the posterior abdominal wall, 
and an opening must be made into it at 
a point where its edge joins the wall. 
Here a Ime of cleavage can be followed 
and the ulcer shelled off, leaving a large 



Ftg 465 . ‘ Guy rope ’ sutnres inserted into the stomach in order to draw the 

longitudinal opening into a transverse one /njrt— Three layer method of suture 

of the opening the mucons membrane is shown sutured in a transverse direction. 

and sunk at each corner by bringing the needles out between the mucous membrane 
and the muscle coat some distance from the angle of the wound 


gaping opening in the jqunum (Fig. 464). The anastomosis is 
now free, but there is an opening in the jejunum, and this may be 
temporarily closed with a few stitches. 

Disconnexion of the Anastomosis . — ^The stomach is separated 
from the jejunum along the line of the anastomosis. No clamps 
are used, the stomach being ‘ v'acuum-cleaned ’ with the sucker in 
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order to avoid spilling of its contents. Vessels are ligated as they 
bleed. {Fig. 464.) 

Closure of the Opening in the Stomach. — The longitudinal open- 
ing in the stomach is now drawn into a transverse position with 



‘guy-ropes’ {Fig. 465) and the mucous membrane sutured. The 
suture returns so as to dose the seromuscular layer {Fig. 466). 

Closure of the Opening in the Jgunum. — The inflammatory edges 
of the ulcer are removed. Unless the opening in the jejunum is very 
big, it is not as a rule necessary to cany out a partial enterectomy. 
As the opening is longitudinal and opposite the mesenteric border, 
this vascular area can be left undisturbed, and the jejunal opening 
closed in the way illustrated and described in Figs. 467-470. 
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Closure of the ‘ Deperiionealized * Areas in the Peritoneum of 
the Anterior Wall. — After cither a resection of jejunal ulcer and an 
independent reconstitution of the jgunum and the stomach, or after 
a partial gastrectomy and enterectomy for jejunal ulcer, the surgeon 
must be scrupulous in repairing all wounds in the peritoneum of the 
anterior abdominal wall ; for much chronic intestinal trouble from 



Fig 469 — Closure of jejmial opening— III Second tier of sutures. 


adhesions follows these extensive secondary abdominal operations 
if this precaution is not taken. These * deperitonealized ’ raw areas 
are as a rule extensive, because a great deal of the early part of the 
operation consists in disconnecting adhesions from the anterior 
abdominal wall. They are particularly dangerous, and a very real 
cause of post-operative invalidism. They must therefore, at this 
stage of the operation, be repaired. 

Repair is carried out by lifting the abdominal wall by means of 
the operating frame, thus making a space in the body cavity in which. 
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with the aid of a spoon to reflect light, rents can be sutured far out 
from the wound under the abdominal wall {see Ftg. 240, p. 339) 
Disposal of Omentum . — In order to prevent the small intestine 
from adhering to any bare or improperly sutured areas in the pen- 
toneum of the anterior wall, or to the scar of the abdominal wound, 



Ftg. 470 — Closure of jejmial opening — IV', Final laier of 
seromiisciilar sutures. 


the omentum is ‘ backwashed ’ so that it will lie under the incisional 
wound on the abdominal wall. An adhesion of small intestine to the 
scar is serious, but an adhesion of small intestine to the omentum 
causes no trouble. 

3. Extensive Partial Gastric Exclusion. — Patients who have 
been suffering from a jejunal ulcer for a long time may, as a result 
of continued bleedings from the ulcer, become very anxmic. 
Because of their inability to take food they may also become 
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verj’ emaciated. It is in such cases as these that the j’ejunal ulcer 
is found to be very chronic, and to penetrate the posterior abdominal 
wall deeply. The combination of a very' chronic perforating ulcer 
and the emaciated, debilitated, and ansemic condition of the 
patient renders the operation of partial gastrectomy and enterectomy 
very dangerous, so that a less dangerous operation is indicated, 
namely, an extensive gastric exclusion. 

In this operation the j'ejunal ulcer and two-thirds of the pyloric 
part of the stomach are excluded from the action of the gastric contents, 
a procedure that relieves the patient of his symptoms, improves his 
general condition, and in most cases heals his jejunal ulcer. Even 
should the ulcer not heal — a rare occurrence— it can be removed at a 
later operation, when the patient is in a very much better condition 
for operation, and when little danger will attend its removal. 

This method of carrying out an extensive gastric exclusion for 
jejunal ulcer is described in detail and illustrated in Chapter LII. 

The stomach is divided obliquely so as to exclude as much as 
possible of the fundal part of the stomach — the acid-bearing area. 
The oblique division has also the great advantage that it is made 
well away from the adherent area round the gastro-enterostomy 
stoma, and that it can therefore be easily and quickly made. 


A. T. 
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CHAPTER LIV 
HERNIA 

DIAPHRAGMATIC HERNIA 

Varieties. — Diaphragmatic hernia may be either congenita! or 
traumatic. 

Congenital Diaphragmatic Hernia . — Diaphragmatic hernia of the 
congenital type is rare and is found as the result of an embr^’ological 
defect in the diaphragm. The common sites are ; (i) through the 
dome of the diaphragm ; (2) through the oesophageal opening ; (3) 
through an opening left by the absence of the left part of the dia- 
phragm. 

Traumatic Diaphragmatic Herma. — Traumatic diaphragmatic 
hernia can occur as a resuit of knife or gunshot wounds %\hich penetrate 
the diaphragm. It can also be caused by crushing violence or a fall 
from a height. In this kind of diaphragmatic hernia there is usually 
no sac. • 

Symptoms and Signs. — ^The clinical manifestations of diaphrag- 
matic hernia can be divided into two groups: those in which the 
stomach only is incorporated in the hernia, which is usual!}' of the 
para-ccsophagcal, gastric type; and those in which the stomach, large 
bowel, and small bowel are included in the hernia, which is generally 
of a traumatic ty’pe. 

The symptoms of all forms of diaphragmatic hernia are usually 
\ery indefinite. They may be classified as follows: epigastnc dis- 
comfort on taking a full meal ; pain after meals or after a full meal, 
relieved by vomiting ; pain in the left shoulder due to spasm of the 
diaphragm; dyspnoea on exertion; pam in the lower part of the 
left side of the chest; obstinate constipation, sometimes attacks of 
intestinal obstruction, caused by incarceration of the splenic flexure ; 
and attacks of obstruction of the small intestine. 

Treatment. — ^There are two methods of approach in diaphrag- 
matic herm'a — the transperifoncal and the transpleural. 

The Tramperitoneal Approach . — 

A man, aged 35, was admitted to hospital complaining of cramp> pains 
in the epigastrium. These pains were worse after a hea\-} meal. He also 
stated that he had a pain in the lower and left part of his chest. He gave 
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a previous history of having, eight years ago, fallen twenty-two feet on to 
the pavement on his left side. At that time his ribs were broken, he had 
some hiemoptysis, vomited a great deal, and was in hospital four or five 
tteeks. 

Fig 471 shows the stomach, and Fig. 472 the splenic flexure, in the 
hernia. 

Operation . — Through a small inasion in the neck, the phrenic ner\'e 
was exposed and crushed m order to paralyse the diaphragm temporarily. 



471 — Radiograph sbonmg stomach m diaphragmatic hernia 

The abdomen was opened through a combination of a left costal and a para- 
median incision {see Figs. 418, 419, p. 526). When the abdomen was opened, 
a large opening was found in the diaphragm {Fig. 473). Nearly the whole 
of the stomach, much of the small intestine, the splenic flexure, and part 
of the transverse colon, with a small part of the left lobe of the li%er, were 
incarcerated m the left pleural cavity. There was no enclosing sac. The 
lung was collapsed into a small compass on the lateral wall of the medias- 
tinum. The diaphragm was expos^ by means of the operating frame 
and ‘ mechanical hands Adhnions from the splenic flexure and the 
stomach were divided, and these o^ns, with the small intestine, which 
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was not adherent, were replaced in the abdominal cavity. The left lobe 
of the liver, which was adherent to the edge of the opening in the diaphragm 
and to the pleura, was next dissected away. All these organs, which 
tended to be sucked back into the chest, were then held into position m the 
abdominal cavity by means of ‘ mechanical hands ’ {Ftg 474) The 
diaphragm was thus perfectly exposed, so that the whole of the pleural 
cavity could be explored and manipulations for the purpose of closing 
the opening in the diaphragm made with ease. 



Ftg 471 — Radiograph sbomng splenic flexure in diaphragmatic hernia 

The Opening in the diaphragm was closed as follows : A flap of peri- 
toneum was turned back from the abdominal surface of the upper part of 
the diaphragm where it approximated to the upper edge of the hemial 
opening. The diaphragmatic pleura co\enng the pleural surface of the 
lower part of the diaphragm where it adjoined the lower edge of the wound 
was removed. The upper and lower edges of the Abound in the diaphragm 
were now approximated and imbncated with sutures (Ftg. 475). 

The Transpleural Approach . — ^The transpleural has certain advan- 
tages over the abdominal approach. It permits of division of adhesions 
of the viscera high up in the pleural cavity. It also gives a free approach 



for the length of the incision, A rib spreader is inserted in the 
uound. If there is no sac, any adhesions are divided and the abdo- 
minal contents are reduced. If there is a sac, it is dissected free from 
adhesions and free from the diaphragm. The opening in the 
diaphragm is then closed with interrupted sutures by a method of 
imbrication. 
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Ffj. 4?4 —Opening in the diaphragm exposed after the contents of the 
hernia had been withdrawn The stomach is held in position in the abdommsl 
cavity and prevented from being sucked into the chest by * mechanical hand ’ A , 
e performs the same office for the colon and snail mtestine. and c for the liver. 

Strangulated Diaphragmatic Hernia. — In some cases of dia- 
phragmatic hernia, in old debilitated people, partial strangulation 
of the colon takes place, when the adhesions may be so great that it 
is almost impossible to disconnect from the pleural cavity the colon 
or any other abdominal organs which the hernia may contain. In 
such a case it may also be impossible to return these organs to 
the abdominal cavity, even if the general condition of the patient 
would permit the severe operation necessary for their dissection 
and replacement. 

In these circumstances, there are three possible palliative pro- 
cedures, as follows: — 

1. Division of the phrenic nerve for the purpose of paraljsing 
the diaphragm. 
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2. Enlargement of the opening in the diaphragm to make it so 
big that it cannot cause strangulation. 

3. Fixation of the incarcerated loop of the large bowel in the 
abdominal cavity by means of omentum and sutures in such a way 
that it cannot be completely drawn into the chest. 

In one verj’’ feeble old man, who dev'eloped strangulation of the 
large bowel nhich was incarcerated in a diaphragmatic hernia, the 
author adopted the last course. This patient has been well for years. 



Fii 47S — Imbncatioo ui edges oi diephramaiic hernta. Jru/t ^Coxermg 
the imbrication with the peritoneal flap from the diapbiagiaatic surface of the 
upper part of the opening. 


A STANDARD TECHNIQUE FOR INGUINAL HERNIOTOMY 
UNDER LOCAL ANESTHESIA 

There are many methods of operation for inguinal hernia. Most 
of these are uell described in text-books, and no essential purpose 
would be served by including descriptions of them in this work. It 
may, however, be useful to include here a method for the routine 
perf^ormance of the operation for inguinal hernia under local an^- 
thesia which in the author’s hands has been most satisfactorj'. In a 
careful follow-up of the last 100 cases, in most of which the patients 
were old or had had previous operations, 90 were traced. In these 
there were four recurrences. 

The steps of the operation are as follows : — 

An area of skin and superiidal fascia about 3 in. by 6 in. in 
the vicinity of the inguinal canal is aniesthetbsed by subcutaneous 
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injection of 3 oz. of | per cent novocain-adrenaline solution, and 
five minutes is then allo%\ed to elapse. 

The use of a self-filling local anjesthetic syringe {see Fig 337, 
p. 467) facilitates this injection. The employment of Kirschner’s 
high-pressure local anasthesia apparatus, however, \\hich the 
author now uses (see p. 469), entirely does away with the usual 
time-consuming technique of local ansesthesia 



The incision is made along the natural creases of the skin, as 
shown in Fig. 476, and, in the first place, only through the skin itself. 

In a fat person, where deeply situated sensitive blood-vessels 
may not be reached by the subcutaneous injection, the incision in 
the superficial fascia is deepened in one part only, and through this 
the inferior layer of the superficial fasaa is injected with more local 
anaesthesia, and a few minutes is again allow ed to elapse. 

The incision is deepened as far as the aponeurosis of the evterna! 
oblique, and all vessels are clamped and tied 

One ounce of i per cent novocain-adrenaline solution is injected 
underneath the external aponeurosis in the vncinity of the internal 
abdominal ring (Fig. 477). This solution, incarcerated as it is under 
a certain amount of tension, will completely anaesthetize all the 
structures of the cord, if given sufficient time. 

The external oblique aponeurosis is incised. 
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By means of the spade-pointed dissecting scissors the cord is 
isolated from Poupart’s ligament, as shown in Fig. 478, A It is also 

( I . isolated from the lower edge of 

/ v- g the internal oblique and trans- 

/ vetsalis muscles (Fig. 478, B). 

* ^ ^ If there is omentum or 

bowel in the hernial sac, this 
latter is opened, and the bowel 
‘ or omentum returned into the 

Lv abdominal cavity. 

' dislocated 

; by inserting the finger under- 

neath it, and bringing the point 
finger up in the vicinity 

.J - '' -'Tw' pubic ramus; that is, at 

^ ^ \' ( V ^ where the cord docs not 

U \ / f transversalis fascia 

v V / / where there is a definite 

Jy ^ line of cleavage and a firm wall 

behind it {Fig. 479). At this 
/lCrp\ff^^ stage a few cubic centimetres of 

» 1 per cent novocain solution . 
and the lowr edgr of the inicmai obiiqu« and may have to be injected into the 
tratis^ersaiis iB posterior wall of the cord just 

as it emerges from the internal abdominal ring— a region of the cord 
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which may not have been reached by the injection made beneath 
has not already been opened, 
It IS no%i incised as sho^^n in 
Ftg. 480. 

The posterior wall of the 
sac close to the internal abdo- 
minal ring IS ‘floated away’ 
from the vascular structures of 
the cord by injection of i per 
cent novocain solution, using an 
exceedingly fine needle (^1^.48 1). 

The spade-pointed dissect- 
ing scissors (utilizing their spade 
action) are inserted between the 
wall of the sac and the other 
structures of the cord, and the 
wall of the sac is divided (Fig 
482). The division of the 
posterior wall of the sac close to 
its neck, where there is always 
a definite plane on account of 
the proximity of this part to the peritoneal cavity where of course 
the subperitoneal plane is very definite, enables the true plane of 
the hernial sac to be accurately 
discovered. 

The proximal part of the 
sac can then be isolated with a 
stroke of the dissecting scissors 
and tied in the usual way (Fig. 

483). Along the plane thus 
formed — the true plane — the 
hernial sac will strip without 
any bleeding. (It is almost 
impossible to find this plane 
accurately if the dissection is 
started from the fundal end.) 

Forceps are attached to the 
distal cut end of the hernial 
sac and this structure is lery 
slotcly and ^ery gently drawn 
away from the cord. If a continued gentle pressure is applied— 
a pressure not great enough to break the vessels but only sufficient 



the external oblique. If the sac 
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to break the areolar tissue in this plane — the sac can be drawn away 
in a few minutes, as shown in Figs. 483 and 484, the latter of which 
shows the last bit of the sac 
being drawn a%Yay from the 
cord. 

It does not matter how 
large the sac is, it can be 
slowly drawn auay from the 
cord in this way with 
practically no bleeding. The 
secret of success in stripping 
a big hernial sac out of the 
cord consists in extremely 
gentle pressure spread over 
a period of time, extending to 
perhaps five or six minutes: 
a quickly applied hea\7 pres- 
sure will break vessels and 
cause bleeding; a ver>’ gentle 
long- continued pressure 
which causes scarcely a perceptible movement of the sac uill not 
break vessels, but only the areolar tissue which it is desired to 
rupture; that is, advantage 
is taken of the different 
tensile strengths of the 
tissues. 

This manoeuvre of 
bloodlessly stripping the 
sac out of the cord is an 
important point in tech- 
nique, because the absence 
of trauma and of shed 
blood ensures the repair 
of the tissues with little 
reaction and with no infec- 
tion. It also is of great 
advantage because it saves 
considerable time in the 
/"tg. ^8^ — The last bit ol Ibe sac being dra«n case of the removal of a 
anav from the cord. , - , 

sac in a big hernia. 

A modified Bassim operation is now carried out in the method 
described in the paragraphs that follow. 
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The internal oblique and transversalis muscles are isolated from 
the trans\ ersahs fascia — mobilized for about an inch or more 



Any deficiency %\hich 
was left in the transversahs 
fascia, in the vicinity of the 
internal abdominal ring, 
when the sac was ligated, is 
repaired 

Alattress sutures are 
applied as shown in Fig. 
485, in such a way that thej 
pierce the trail of the internal 
oblique and transversalis 
about three-quarters of an 
inch to one inch from its 
edge. These sutures are tied. 

The edge of the internal 
oblique and transversalis is 
then united to the lower 


flap of the e.xternal oblique in the manner shown in Fig. 486. The 
cord now lies in a gutter made of the internal oblique and transversalis. 


There is no doubt m 
the author’s mind 'that the 
internal oblique and the 
transversalis muscle can 
be united to Poupart’s 
ligament and to the 
external oblique notwith- 
standing any evidence to 
the contrary, for he has, in 
in secondarj' operations on 
patients operated on as 
described above, found 
these muscles firmly 
adherent to Poupart’s liga- 



ment, and has actually 
had to dissect them away 


Fig 486 — Edge of mternal oblique 
\etsalis united to lo«er flap of external c 
■ntetrupted sutures 


ad trails 
Iique, f>t 


from this structure in 


order to carry out the operation for repair of a femoral hernia. 


The extensize mobilization of the muscular abdominal wall and 


its wide imbrication on to Poupart’s ligament and the external oblique 
(especially at the lower angle of the canal), together with the fact that 
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this is done under local ans^thesia, are factors which make for 
almost uniform success in this hernial operation. The extensiv’e 

imbrication makes sure of a wide 

application of surface to surface — ^ 

and the union of a fibromuscular ^ 
structure to Poupart’s ligament; \ 


and the absence of vomiting after \ 
the local anesthesia leaves the \ 

sutured layer undisturbed. \ \ 

The imbrication of muscle \ \ 

described here, which is based on \ \ . 

the principle of Bassim’s opera- U 

tion, is especially necessary in ^ ^ 

adults or old people, for in these ^ 

there is nearly always a muscle fig. 487 —Closure of the evtemal oblique, 
insufficiency. In the author’s 

experience a muscle insufficiency, either congenital or acquired, is 
the cause of a hernia just as frequently as, if not more frequently 
than, the presence of a preformed sac. 

He has been led to place great importance on the painstaking 

repair of the abdo- 
minal wall in the 
manner described 
above because of 
«. observations in a large 

number of cases of 
^ i, hernia and recurrent 

^ hernia. He has often 

tv ^1 found a veiy definite 

^ j ™ muscle insufficiency ; 


that the recurrences 
have taken place 

— - — through a break in the 

Fig 488 — Kissmg skin suture used (o close the skin of abdominal parietes 
the abdominal wall it, * , 

which has occurred 

at the junction of Poupart's ligament w’ith the rectus — that is, at the 
medial end of the inguinal canal, where the repair of the parietes 
must necessarily be always precarious. 

The external oblique and the skin are closed in the usual way 
[Figs. 487, 488), a kissing suture being emplojed to close the skin 
of the abdominal wall. 
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The scar \\hich results from a wound made in the direction 
and closed in the manner described leaves scarcely any blemish 
This IS, perhaps, not a necessity, but certainly it is an indication 
to a patient of surgical eflicienc}. 

The technique of this operation can be carried out so exactly 
as almost to avoid shedding any blood — a technique which makes 
for almost certain and exact repair, and for standard results. 

OPERATION FOR EXTENSIVE SLIDING HERNIA 

The following illustrative case describes how this difficult hernial 
problem may be dealt with : — 

A patient of 48 presented himself with an enormous inguinal hernia 
of the right side. He gaie the hisloiy' that he had had an operation preit- 
ously, but that the hernia had returned almost at once. An examination 
p\e the impression that it was a very large hernia of the sliding type 
{hernie en glissade). 

Operation . — The patient was dealt with in the following way — 

The region of the hernia was locally anssthetized with Kirschner’s 
high-pressure local anssthetic apparatus. 

^Vhen the hernia was exposed, it was found that it consisted of two 
sacs — a large medial one (a direct hernia) the size of a baby’s head, which 
was composed of bladder, and a lateral, which was separated from the 
medial one by the epigastric vessels. This latter was a large sliding 
hernia containing the c$cum. 

The condition was dealt with by a slight modification of Schmieden’s* 
method of operation for inguinal hernia : — 

1. The lower edges of (he internal oblique transversalis muscles 
(paralysed and flaccid from the local anssthesia) were lifted up from the 
peritoneum and extensively mobilized. An opening was made in these 
these muscles about an inch and a half above their lower edge directly 
above the internal abdominal ring. 

2. The testicle was drawn up from the scrotum {Fig. 489), dis- 
connected from the gubernaculum, and passed up through the opening 
described above; and the edges of this o[>enmg were then neatly closed 
round the cord with interrupted catgut sutures {Fig. 490) 

3. The patient was placed in the exaggerated Trendelenburg position, 
and the c®cal and bladder sacs were reduced. 

4. The mobilized internal obitque and transversalis were imbncated 
to fbupart’s Isgscncnt snd the sdjatitiag exterasl <}bhque throughout the 
whole length of the inguinal canal, by mattress catgut sutures, as illustrated 
in Figs. 485 and 486. 

5. The external oblique was divided vertically opposite the new exit 
of the cord from the internal oblique in order to allow the cord to be 
brought under the superficial fascia. 

6. The upper flap of the external oblique was brought down over 
the line of sutures of the internal oblique and transversalis, and with 
interrupted sutures, incorporating conjoined tendon, Poupart’s ligament, 
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a broad aponeurotic 


and lower flap of external oblique, was used as 
support to stay this row of sutures. 

7. The testicle was then replaced m the scrotum, that part of the 
cord which previously lay under the exterml oblique in the inguinal canal 
now lying external to the external oblique and under the subcutaneous fat 



Fig 489 — Testicle passed through an 
opening made m the internal oblique and 
transs ersalis 



cated in figure). 


Thus direct hernia (and also indirect hernia), associated with a 
large muscular deficiency, by displacing the cord from the inguinal 
canal, was treated in the same way as a large incisional hernia. 

Other Hernias: The author can add nothing to the standard 
methods for dealing w'ith other hernias. 


REFERENCE 
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CHAPTER LV 

THE SPLEEN AND SPLENOMEGALY 

For the surgeon, the main interest in the spleen lies in the fact 
that he is called upon to remove it in certain of its affections, and 
particularly in certain cases of enlargement. In order, then, to ha^ e 
surgical judgement in regard to this task, he must have not only 
a knowledge of the physiology of the spleen and of the surgical 
diseases affecting it, but also some knowledge of its medical diseases : 
he must be able to make a diagnosis with some degree of certainty 
of the cause of an enlarged spleen. 

DIAGNOSIS OF ENLARGED SPLEEN 
There is very often great difficulty in deciding whether a tumour 
in the splenic region is really an enlargement of the spleen or a 
tumour of a neighbouring organ ; as, for instance, whether it is a 
tumour of the left lobe of the liver, the kidney, the stomach, the tail 
of the pancreas, the retroperitoneal space, the splenic flexure, or the 
upper part of the descending colon. 

The following case shoirs how difficult can be the diagnosis of 
big abdominal tumours in the upper left quadrant of the abdomen ; — 
A tsomati, aged 45, presented herself for medical examination, because 
she could feel a large tumour in the upper left quadrant of her abdomen, 
and also because she had been losing weight. An evamtnation disclosed 
that in the situation shoxvn in the diagram (Fi^. 491) she had a large firm 
tumour with one or two nodules on its lower and median surface. She 
had no unnary symptoms ; no blood, pus, or albumin m the urine , and 
her blood-picture was normal. This tumour turned out to be an enormous 
growth of the kidney. Notwithstanding its size it had not gwen nse to 
any renal symptoms, nor had it gnen any unnary indication of its renal 
character. 

I hatie seen another tumour in the same p}ace and exacdy 
similar to that just described, which appeared to be a large spleen, 
but was found to be an enormously dilated kidney, so tense that it felt 
solid. It arose painlessly, and was due to the impaction of a small 
round stone which completely blocked the pelvo-ureteral junction. 

These two cases of tumour of an equivocal nature in this neigh- 
bourhood xvill serve to illustrate the difficulty that there often is in 
distinguishing an enlarged spleen. 
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In the diagnosis of an abdominal tumour in the upper left part 
of the abdomen — that is, one which is suspected of being an enlarged 
spleen — examination must be made to determine the following 
points : — 

1. The shape of the tumour. 

2. The axis along which it has extended. 

3. Whether it can be pushed through into the loin, and felt there 
by a palpating hand. 



Fig 491 — Sketch of position of cenal tumour «hich tsas difficult to 
distinguish from a splenic tumour. 

4. Examination of the tumour on the radiographic screen, 
by palpation, and the relation of the tumour to the barium-filled 
colon and to the left cupola of the diaphragm. 

5. Pyelographic e.xamination : if the tumour is an enlarged spleen, 
a pyelogram will show that the kidney' is displaced downwards and 
medially'. The dislocation of the peU'is of the kidney in this direction 
may be regarded as pathognomonic of a tumour of the spleen 
{Fig. 492) (V. Rapant and J. Bedma^). Sheele describes a method 
whereby it is possible to detect whether a movable tumour in the 
left hypochondrium involves the kidn^- or not. He makes a 

A. T. 38 
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pyelogram of the kidney, and notes the relation of the p>eIogram 
to the skeleton. He then manually displaces the tumour, when 
any alteration of the pyelogram in relation to the skeleton denotes 
involvement of the kidney. 



Ftg 45 a —Large splenic c^'stdulocaling the Jjdney pelos doivnnard> Pjelogranis 
before and after exiirpaiicA of the cvst (From ‘Drr Chirurg 


FUNCTIONS OF THE SPLEEN 

In order to understand the various causes of splenomegaly, it is 
necessary to understand the functions of the spleen. In spite of an 
immense amount of research, we are still in doubt even as to the 
place held by the spleen in that group of tissues that constitute the 
reticulo-endothelial sj'stem. We are still uncertain whether the spleen 
functions by the local activity of its cells, or by the formation of hor- 
mones which exert their effect in other parts of the body. As far as 
we know at present, the functions of the spleen — at any rate, so far 
as they concern the causes of splenomegalj — may be grouped in 
relation to four separate systems : the haematopoietic, the sjmpathetic- 
endocrine, the digestive, and the reticulo-endothelial. 

The Hxmatopoiedc System. — During embiyonic life, red cells 
and leucocytes are manufactured in the spleen 

Leucocytes arise from the Malpighian bodies, and endothelial 
cells of the splenic type may proliferate under certain circumstances 
and be thrown off into the circulation. A return to this function 
is seen in the leuka;mias, and in adult life. The spleen also ser\'es 
as a depot for the storage of blood which is only required during periods 
of activity, and it plajs an important part in the metabolism of iron. 
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The Digestive System. — -The volume of the spleen varies during 
the day, an increase occurring some rime after meals. It may be 
that there is some connexion between the variation in the size of 
the spleen and the leucocytosis which occurs during the process 
of digestion. 

The Sympathetic-endocrine System. — The sympathetic nervous 
connexions of the spleen are \cry intimate, and it has been shown that 
the injection of splenic extract causes a contraction of smooth muscle. 

A connexion, has been suggested between the spleen, thyroid, 
and thymus gland. 

The Reticulo-endothelial System. — 't’he spleen constitutes the 
most important single member of the reticulo-endothelial system, 
%\hich is a widespread group of tissues, one of whose functions is to 
produce white blood-cells. The other reticulo-endothelial tissue 
groups are — the cells of the lymph and blood sinuses, the Kupffer 
cells of the liver, the cells of the capillaries of the bonc-ma^^o^s, of 
the adrenal cortex, and of the hypophysis. 

In addition to the production of white blood-cells with their 
varied functions, such as phagocytosis and repair, another function 
of the reticulo-endothelial system is to bring about the destruction 
of red blood-cells (and, it is supposed, of blood-platelets), the broken- 
dow’n products of which form bile, and which are filtered from the 
blood-stream by the hver. 

As the spleen is one of the largest aggregations of the reticulo- 
endothelial tissue, its functions as a member of this system are 
therefore (i) destruction of blood-cells and blood-platelets; (2) 
production of phagocytes, lymphocytes, and other white cells ; and 
{3) defence against infection — phagocytosis. In this last capacity 
it w'lll act, as it w'ere, as a filter for micro-organisms present in 
the blood. 

A function of the spleen, too, is to store lipoid in its reticular 
cells. This is especially seen when the blood-cholesterol is high. 

Of practical importance is the fact that, since the spleen is only a 
part of the reticulo-endothelial system, it is obvious that it can be 
surgically removed without causing a gross change in the functions 
of the body ; for the other tissues of the reticulo-endothelial system 
can take on its function. 

Splenectomy is follow ed bj' a temporarj* secondary anaemia. The 
main disability, however, is due to loss of an extensiv'e blood depot. 
As a result of this, hemorrhage is not well tolerated ; less exercise 
can be taken, as there is little reserve of blood to supply the e.xtra 
needs during exertion. 
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VARIOUS CONDITIONS ASSOCIATED ^VITH SPLENOMEGALY 

After a practical experience of a number of cases of spleno- 
megaly, it is very difficult indeed to divide them into types, at an) 
rate into such types as are found in text-books. 

In practice, it will be found that the standard classification of 
splenomegaly is merely an arbitrary one, and that there are many 
ty’pes which seem to differ from one another only in grade or degree 
It will also be found that biochemical tests often confuse more than 
they help ; that reticular fornis vary ; that fragility may appear for 
considerable periods in a, particular type, and then disappear. It 
also happens that the shape of the red blood-cells may vary and receive 
different descriptions. 

There are, however, certain well-known ty'pes of splenomegaly 
which are usually described, associated with particular diseases, and 
these are considered befow. 

Splenic Anemia. — The cause of this disease is unknown. It is 
progressive, and is supposed to be caused by infective organisms 
caught up in the spleen — orgaidsms of which the toxin causes destruc- 
tion of splenic pulp-cells, fibrosis, and thrombophlebitis. 

The result of these changes is an enlarged spleen, with, perhaps, 
an increased function. It 1$ supposed that this increase of function, 
by causing greater destruction of red cells, brings about a secondary 
ansmia. 

The First Stage of Splenic Anamia . — The enlarged spleen and the 
secondary ansemia constitute the first stage of the disease. During 
this stage very sev’ere bleeding from the stomach may occur. This is 
probably due to a toxic spoiling of the gastric mucous membrane, 
w'hich results in the formation of tiny acute ulcers, but ev’en at this 
stage it may be due to rupture of an cesophageal v’arix. 

To the surgeon, the interest of this st^e of the disease lies in the 
fact that gastric hiemorrhage from the condition is frequently confused 
with and diagnosed as bleeding from an acute gastnc ulcer, as for 
example : — 

A man, aged 40, was seen because he had had a verj’ severe attack of 
hamatemesis, from which he was in danger of djing. 

He had suffered for years from flatulence and discomfort after meals, 
and this was his third attack of luematemesis, the first having been six )ears 
earlier. He had no other symptoms, and in between the attacks his general 
health was good. It was thought that his hamatemeses were due to gastnc 
ulcer and that the question of operation should be considered. 

X-ray examination showed an enlarged spleen, which had not been 
discovered by the abdominal examination, and further examination showed 
that the patient was suffering from splenic anamia of the first stage 
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Splenectomy was perfonned, and the patient remained well till four years 
later, when he died from a recurrence of the gastric bleeding. 

The Second Stage of Splenic Antsmia . — ^The second stage is charac- 
terized by changes in the liver. The tovic splenic blood proceeding 
by the splenic vein to the liver probably causes at first an enlargement 
of the liver, and later a degeneration of the specialized elements of 
the organ and a fibrosis, which lead to contraction round the portal 
venules. Thus a condition similar to a portal cirrhosis finally develops, 
and the liver may have a hobnailed appearance. Jaundice and ascites 
soon supervene. 

This second stage of splenic ansmia is extremely difficult to 
diagnose from a cirrhosis of the liver, in which, of course, there is also 
an enlarged spleen. The distinction is of surgical importance, because 
splenectomy in the second stage, while not so efficacious as in the 
first stage of the splenic ana;mia, is nevertheless of considerable value. 
As a rule it will be found that in cirrhosis of the liver the enlargement 
of the spleen is secondary and not verj' great, and the liver condition 
anses early and predominates ; but that in the second stage of splenic 
ansmia the liver condition anses late, and the splenic enlargement 
is the dominating feature. 

Hamolytic Icterus : Acholuric Jaundice. — The jaundice which 
is present in this disease is acholuric; that is, although the patient 
is jaundiced, bile is present in the stools and absent from the urine. 
There is no itching or wasting as there is in obstructive jaundice 
caused by a stone in or a carcinoma of the common duct. 

In acholuric jaundice e.xacerbations of epigastric pain, of pyrexia, 
of malaise, of jaundice, of anremia, occur coincident w ith an increase 
in the size of the spleen. These are probably caused by paroxj'sms 
of increased fragility and hremolysis of red cells following crises of 
excessive activity of function of the enlarged spleen. 

Thus the disease, in its intermittent periods of activity, in its 
symptoms and signs, resembles a ‘ ball-v’alve ’ gall-stone in the common 
duct. The similanty to stone in this position is still greater when, 
as very often happens, pigment stones and ‘ biliary mud ’ occur in the 
common duct ; for in this case obstructive jaundice occurs in addition 
to the attacks of acholuric jaundice and further complicates the 
clinical picture. These pigment stones may be found even when 
the disease occurs in young children. 

Acholuric jaundice may occur in families and is then not as a 
rule a serious disease, and patients suffering from it may live to an 
advanced age ; they are really “ more jaundiced than ill Less 
often it may be acquired, when it is of a more serious t)-pe. 
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The fact that the jaundice arising from this disease is similar to 
that found m stone in the common duct, and that pigment stones 
occur in the common duct in association with it, leads to curious 
mistakes, as, for example, the follotving ; — 

A man, aged 55, was sent for operation by his famih doctor with a 
diagnosis of a stone in the common duct He gave the history that he had 
had an operation for gall-stones about two years ago, and since then he had 
suffered from attacks of epigastnc pain, followed by jaundice, and other 
symptoms His operation, he said, had been performed for symptoms 
similar to those which he now had He had been told that at the previous 
operation adhesions had been present, but that no stone had been found 
either m the gall-bladder or in the common duct. He also said that, many 
years previous to hia last operation, he had had an operation, when gall- 
stones had been found, after which he had been well for some years 

Careful cross-questioning elicited the fact that this patient had had 
attacks of epigastric pain and jaundice in hb youth. Further examination 
proved that he was now suffering from a luemolytic jaundice. Thus it was 
probable that the gall-stones found at his first operation had merely been 
an accompaniment of the disease which he had had all his life. 
Splenectomy effected a cure. 

Another interesting confusion in diagnosis with regard to acholuric 
is related by Mr. Balcombe Quick. He operated on a patient who 
complained of attacks of epigastric pain and jaundice, and who w’as 
found, on examination, to have an epigastric tumour. Mr. Quick 
had regarded the tumour as a hydatid, and the jaundice as resulting 
from It. At the operation, he found not only the hydatid but also 
an enlarged spleen, He thereupon suspected that the jaundice might 
be due to the splenic condition and be really an acholuric jaundice — 
a suspicion that was confirmed. 

In some cases of familial acholunc jaundice there are strange 
changes in the bones. The following most interesting history of a 
child, aged ii years, whose brother had an enlarged spleen, shows the 
bone changes, and also illustrates the association of pigment in the 
common duct with acholuric jaundice, even at this early age : — 

A girl, aged ii years, suffered from attacks of epigastric pain, jaun- 
dice, and pyrexia. During the attacks of jaundice, the urine did not contain 
bile, and the fasces were not clay-coloured. Her brother had similar 
symptoms, and there was aUo a history' that her grandmother had had 
signs and symptoms of the same nature. 

On examination, a xery enlarged spleen could be felt. She had a 
peculiar appearance, her forehead bemg high, the skull box -shaped, and the 
lower jaw protruding. She had a slight obliquity of the eyes. The X-ray 
appearances of the skull were also peoiliar — radiating lines, like hairs, ran 
at right angles to the plane of the bone {Fig. 493) Fis. 494 is a photo- 
graph of the child. At the operation a very large spleen was remoxed, and 
- small pigment stones were found in the common duct. 
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This patient died suddenly a few days after the operation, and at 
the post-mortem no reason for the death could be determined. She 
had not been shocked after the 
operation. 

At the autopsy It AA as 
found that the spleen had a 
large irregular surface, moderate 
diaphragmatic adhesions, much 
obvious fibrosis, but no phlebitis 
or thrombosis. The bone of 
the skull was enormously thick, 
the frontal region being f25 cm 
and the occipital region o-g cm 
thick. The head of the right 
hip ^^■as flattened, and the carti- 
lage was of a jellowish colour 
The bone-marro^^ m the upper 
third of the femur was bright 
red in colour Section of the 
head of the femur showed an 
area of yellowish discoloration 
m the head of the bone near 
the insertion of the round 
ligament. 

The post-mortem findings were (Dr. Enc Cooper) acholuric jaundice, 
Perthes’ disease of the right hip, and thickening of the membrane bones 
of the skull 




Fig 494 —Photograph of the child whose skull is shown in Fig 493. 
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In this case, therefore, it is clear that other constitutional factors, 
such as disturbances in the calcmm metabolism, were associated with 
the usual symptoms of familial acholuric jaundice. 

Pernicious Anaemia. — Splenectomy preceded by blood trans- 
fusions was the surgical treatment for many cases of pernicious 
anaemia before the discovery of the use of liver. It was thought that, 
as one of the functions of the spleen was to destroy red corpuscles, 
its removal should therefore lessen an ansemia, m which some hasmo- 
lytic factor was at work, by lessemng the destruction of red cells. 
While in a few cases splenectomy was attended with success, in the 
majority it had very little effect on the disease. It was my experi- 
ence, however, that splenectomy did improve, for a time at least, 
those cases of pernicious anaemia associated w'ith an enlarged spleen, 
an example of which is seen in the following case-history — a case 
of pernicious ansmia apparently true to type : — 

A woman, aged 65, became very sick with pronounced aniemia, rapidly 
getting worse. Her blood-picture was : Red blood-cells, 2,500,000 ; 
Hemoglobin, 48 per cent; Leucocytes, 4000. The films showed marked 
anisocytosis, poikilocytosis, a few cells with basophilic degeneration, some 
polychromatophiha, several nucleated reds, and many megaloblasts The 
hsmoglobm index was just below i. Her spleen was about three or four 
times the normal size. Her gastric acidity was not estimated. Splenectomy 
was performed, and the manifestations of pernicious anzmia disappeared. 

The patient was then well until twelte years later, when the mani- 
festations of pernicious arusmia returned. She became so ill that she 
nearly died. Her blood-picture was much the same as that given above. 
She had now tenderness and pain over her gall-bladder. This time she 
was treated by the administration of liver extract. She again recovered 
and IS still alive. 

Case showing Anamia of both Pernictoiis and Aplastic Type, with 
Thrombosis Migrans. — In a case carefully recorded by Dr. J. G. Hayden, 
a bronchopneumonic infection seemed to start a train of events m 
which the patient developed a secondary ansemia, what appeared to be 
an aplastic amemia, and finally a condition which seemed to be a 
pernicious ansmia. At the various stages of her history her spleen 
enlarged and diminished, and she developed \enous and arterial 
thromboses. 

The detailed history of this case is as follows; — 

The patient, a woman aged 52, was first seen m August, 1934, with 
bronchopneumonia. Three months later she complained of dyspncea on 
exertion, and it was found that her spleen was slightly enlarged. The 
blood-count at this time was normal. 

In March, 1935, her spleen was markedly enlarged, and she had lost 
weight and felt very tired. Her blood-count now indicated a secondary 
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anxmia, and the Wassermann reaction sho^TOd a ‘ strong partial With 
treatment her general condition improwd, the spleen receded, and by 
August, 1935, the blood-count had returned to normal. 

In November, 1935, she again developed marked fatigue and dyspnoea, 
and the spleen enlarged as far as the umbilicus. A study of the blood- 
count, which showed absence of reticulocytes, indicated an acute aplastic 
amemia. She now became jaundiced, and so ill that it was thought she 
would die. Howewr, after transfusions she gradually improied. IVhile 
recovering, she developed a thrombosis in her femoral vein and in two of 
the arm veins. She also developed an acute attack of abdominal pain 
followed by enlargement of the liver — probably caused by a portal throm- 
bosis. Following this attack of pain, she nearly died. 

From now on she continued to improve : the enlargement of the liver 
gradually subsided, the size of the spleen abated ; the blood-film came to 
resemble that of a pernicious anaemia. 

From January’, 1936, she was treated with !i%’er extract, and improved 
icmaikably, her blood-count becoming practically normal. 

About this time she developed an epigastric pain of moderate se\ enty’, 
followed by jaundice, which became deeper, and now there was bile in the 
urine and an absence of bile in the stools — obviously an obstructive jaundice. 
At this stage an operation was performed. 

The spleen was found to be very much enlarged, and the whole of its 
outer surface to be adherent to the diaphragm. The pancreas was firm 
and enlarged, its lobules were clearly defined, and it appeared as if the 
arterial supply to the pancreas had been partially or wholly occluded, for 
the whole of the pancreas was a ted infarct. The liver was almost normal 
in size, and was soft and pliant. The gall-bladder was a hard firm mass 
adherent to the colon. When it w'as opened it was seen to be full of 
degenerating mucous membrane and blood-clots, with walls thickened 
and h*morrhagically infiltrated. The vessels of the gall-bladder were 
thrombosed, and it was the subject of haemorrhagic infarction. The gall- 
bladder was drained, and the patient recovered sufficiently to have her 
spleen removed at a later operation. She recovered and has now been 
well for three years. 

This patient’s troubles started with an infection. The infection 
preceded the enlargement of the spleen, and persisted throughout 
the whole course of her illness. 

The splenic enlargement preceded the various grades of anzemia 
Never at any time could the anaimia be said to be truly pernicious, 
although it approached that type, and nexer could the aplastic type 
■ be said to be truly an aplastic antemia, although it very closely 
approached that condition. Then there was the general improve- 
ment of the patient as the infection disappeared, followed by the 
diminution of the size of the spleen until, after a period, the patient 
practically recovered, although the enlarged spleen was not removed. 
Finally, there was the occurrence of arterial and venous thrombosis 
and cure xxhen the spleen was removed. 
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In this case a splenic enlai^ement was associated with \arjous 
types of antemia. Infection was obviously the primary’ cause of the 
tram of events 

Erythrocythtemia. — In the disease known as erythrocythasmia 
the number of the red blood-ceJIs is enormously’ increased — up to 

12.000. 000 — and the spleen may be greatly enlarged It is not known 
what part the enlarged spleen plays in the production of this blood 
djscrasia, but in some of the cases where the spleen has been removed 

on empirical grounds, the 
patients have got well. The 
case-history that follows is 
typical of the disease : — 

A woman, aged 40, con- 
sulted a doctor fifteen years ago 
because she had pain under the 
left costal margin, and difficulty 
in breathing. The doctor found 
that she had an enlarged spleen, 
and gate her some medicine 
which, she said, caused the 
spleen to shrink. She was then 
well for manyyears. Aboutsix 
years ago her spleen again began 
to enlarge, and during the last 
three years its size increased 
rapidly. She now complained 
of a great deal of pam and 
tenderness o\er the left side of 
F,g 49, —Enlarged poi>c>tbsinic spleen (ilUng the abdomen. On examination 

almost the whole abdominal ca^itj ,t ^as found that the spleen 

was enormously enlarged, and 
nearly filled the whole abdomen, extending as far as the left groin. The 
patient’s complexion was a deep dull-red colour. Her blood-pressure 
was 125 systolic, 95 diastolic. Blood-count — red blood-corpuscles, 

8.000. 000 ; hiemoglobin value, 85 (Tallquist), 90 (Haldane) Colour 
index, 0’56. Film : cells well formed, leucocytes appear increased in 
number, mostly normal in appearance, w'lth a few immature polymorpho- 
nuclear cells Examination showed that the spleen was enormously enlarged 
and filled practically the whole of the abdominal cavity (Fto, 495). 

An interesting case-history, which serves to show another surgical 
aspect of polycythasmia, is the following : — 

A man, aged 63, became ill, complaining of pam and tenderness over 
the region of his liver. He developed a mild jaundice. Cholecystographic 
examination showed absence of the gall-bladder shadow. His condition 
was then regarded as being due to ^ 1 -stones. He had another attack a 
few months later, but this time the pan was more to the left and low er down, 
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and he had no jaundice. His surgeon decided to operate on his gall- 
bladder. Consultation, however, showed that he had a cyanotic appearance 
and an enlarged liver and spleen ; and blood examination that he had 
7,000,000 red cells. His was a case of polvc>tha;mia, and the absence 
of a cholecystographic shadow was probably due to some loss of Iner 
function. 

Hsmorrhagic Purpura. — Besides breaking down the red cells, 
a function of the spleen is to break down platelets. In order that 
normal clotting of the blood may take place, a normal number of 
platelets is required. It is thought that bleedings occur in haemor- 
rhagic purpura because the blood has lost the pow er of normal clotting, 
and that this loss is in part due to great deficiency m the blood-platelets. 
This deficiency, it is considered, may be caused by the excessive 
functional activity of an enlarged spleen, with which purpura haemor- 
rhagica is sometimes associated. 

Purpura is characterized by a rash which, m the case of the extremi- 
ties, IS on the extensor surfaces. The purpuric spots are characteristic, 
and they may be distinguished from other similar conditions by the 
fact that when a rubber catheter is tied rather tightly around the arm 
of a patient suffering from purpura, petechial haemorrhages appear 
distal to the constricted area. 

The main interest of purpura to the surgeon is that it may give 
rise to ; (i) subserosal hemorrhages in the intestines, which may 
cause intussusception and produce signs and symptoms similar to 
those of acute intestinal obstruction ; (2) a profound hematuria, or 
an alarming hemorrhage from the mucous membranes of the bodj , 
or into the joints. 

Splenectomy is indicated in cases of recurrent or chronic purpura 
which have been shown to have a diminished blood-platelet count. 
The operation should be preceded by a transfusion. 

Diseases Associated with Abnormality of the >Vbite Blood- 
cells. — 

Splenomedullary Leukamia — Splenomedullar^' leuksemia is a dis- 
ease of the white cells of the blood which are formed in the reticulo- 
endothelial system. As the spleen forms a large part of this system, 
it takes its share in the causation of the disease — but only a share. In 
this condition there is an enormous increase in the number and a 
variation in the type of white cells in the blood, and the spleen 
attains an enormous size. Because that function of the spleen con- 
cerned with the formation of white cells may be excessive in its 
action, the question of the surgical removal of such an enlarged 
spleen may arise. 
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Von Jaksch's Ancetnia . — ^^^on Jaksch’s anaemia is a condition 
occurring in children, and presents many of the features of splenic 
anaemia It is supposed to have a toxic or specific infective origin, and 
that It may end in recovery. It is, however, usually impossible to 
find any toxic source. It is probably caused in the same way as 
other forms of splenic anaemia, and should therefore not be 
looked upon as a distinct clinical entity. It occurs m children 
betiveen the ages of about 3 and 9 years. As in splenic ansmia, 
there is a profound anaemia, a considerable enlargement of the 
spleen, and sometimes a slight enlargement of the liver. Sometimes 
enlargement of the superficial lymph-glands is seen. Examination 
of the blood shows a diminution of hemoglobin, and in the number 
of red cells. 

Definite Infective Conditions. — One function of the spleen 
is concerned with immunity; and this is carried out by the splenic 
cells, which are powerful phagocytes. It is probably m the exercise 
of this function that the spleen has the faculty of filtering germs out 
of the blood. These germs may lie latent in it for years, causing a 
fibrosis and enlargement of the spleen by their chronic infective 
action. They can, as it were, hibernate in the spleen. This affords 
an explanation why enlarged spleen is so often associated with such 
chronic affections as chronic pysmta, malaria, tuberculosis, and 
syphilis. With this type of enlarged spleen is associated, as a rule, 
a mild grade of secondary anaemia. 

Portal Cirrhosis. — It is scarcely necessary to discuss here the 
enlarged spleen which occurs in association with portal cirrhosis. 
There are two types of this condition. The spleen may be enlarged 
as a result of the congestion of portal cirrhosis giving rise to portal 
obstruction. In this case the toxic condition has primanly affected 
the liver, and the enlargement of (he spleen is secondarj’ to the liver 
condition. In the second condition the spleen is equally affected by 
the toxic condition which is supposed to cause the cirrhosis of the 
of the liver. The enlargement of the spleen in this case is not second- 
ary, but a primary condition, and one which is frequently associated 
with venous thrombosis. The distinction is important in view of the 
possibility of the value of a splenectomy. In the former case it would 
be of little value but in the latter it might have an ameliorating influence 
on the course of the disease. 

CYSTS OF THE SPLEEN 

Cysts of the spleen are rare, and are, therefore, not of much 
surgical importance. They comprise the types that follow'. 



1. Single, unilocular, non-f^rasitic This type of cyst may 

reach a large size. Its pathogeny is unknown. 

2. Small multiple cysts, usually only encountered at an autopsy. 
These are of no clinical significance. 

3. Polycystic spleen. The polycy'stic disease may sometimes be 
confined to the spleen only, but generally it is found associated \\ith 
congenital cystic disease of the kidneys and of the liver. 

4. Hydatid cyst. Of all the cysts of the spleen, this is by far the 
most important, especially in Australia and New Zealand. 

Hy^tid Cysts. — Splenic hydatid cysts often coexist with hepatic 
and pulmonary' cysts. The cyst is usually simple, but daughter cysts 
may be present. In children the cyst is generally univesicular. 
The spleen may be entirely replaced by the hydatid, which may attain 
an enormous size. 

A hy'datid cyst in the spleen may gro%r upwards towards the 
diaphragm, downwards towards the pelvis, or towards the midline. 
It rarely gives rise to pressure symptoms, such as chronic intestinal 
obstruction ; but sometimes it may press on the stomach and give 
rise to dyspepsia, such as epigastric discomfort on taking a full meal. 
There are as a rule no symptoms that attract attention and the 
patient’s health is good. 

A hydatid of the spleen may cause a widening of the intercostal 
spaces. Suppuration of a splenic cyst is unusual. Rupture into the 
peritoneal cavity may occur, and ibis may be followed by symptoms 
of anaphylactic shock. 

Where the cyst grows medially, it is sometimes very difficult to 
distinguish from hydatid of the liver. The signs of hydatid of the 
spleen are usually those of a tumour of doubtfully cystic nature, 
rounded, smooth, and tense, which moves well on respiration. The 
tumour is generally movable medially, and can be distinguished from 
a tumour of the kidney if a pyelogram is made of the kidney pelvis, 
when the movement of the tumour will be found not to coincide with 
the movement of the kidney. 

Rarely, a hydatid which grows upwards towards the diaphragm 
gives rise to a pleural effusion or to pulmonary or pleural signs, 
such as pain on breathing, dyspnora, cough, perhaps slight ha?mo- 
ptysis, as well as deficient vocal resonance and diminished breathing 
at the base of the lung. It is possible with X-ray examination to 
demonstrate the cj’St, especially if it extends up towards the lung. 
The Casoni test will be positive in 80 or 90 per cent of cases 
(Dew). The usual immunological reactions are useful in making 
a diagnosis. 
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NEW GROWTHS OF THE SPLEEN 

New growths are rare Cases of primary' sarcoma of the spleen 
have been reported. 

PERISPLENITIS 

The best example of pensplenttis is seen in association with 
multiple serositis In this obscure malady the spleen appears as 
though covered with leing-sugar {Zuckergutsmih) Its coiering 
is hard, structureless, and gives staining reactions similar to hjaline 
cartilage. 

WANDERLNG SPLEEN 

Sometimes a spleen has a \ery long pedicle, and is found in 
different parts of the abdomen. Occasionally it is found on the 
floor of the pelvis. The following case-histor^' is an example: — 



Fir 406 -PholographofwandenngspleCTi whichgaM 
on account of t«nsf mg of itsjiedicfc- A. Part of the oment 
with the spleen . B, \ e‘"' 

C. Spleen. The spleen 


to painful 51 mptoms 
hich «as amputated 

'and aitoies nnmmg in the omentum to the spleen: 

‘II ii" i situated m the omentum, through which its pedicle 

(Cv couritsy of Dr. J. C Hayten and Mr F Colahan ) 
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A young ^voman complained of attacks of pain in the hjpogastnum 
and towards the right iliac fossa She was operated on in the belief 
that she had an appendicitis. At the operation a normaJ-sized spleen 
was found in the pelvis. The attacks of pain had been caused by 
an intermittent torsion of the pedicle of this wandering spleen. When 



Fig. 497.— Sketch showing wandmog spleen lying behind uterus A, Arteries 
and seins running in omentum to splera. B, Spleen. C, Lterus 


it was delivered and the twist unravelled, it was found that the pedicle 
consisted of omentum, in which ran large tressels to the organ. There 
was no spleen in the normal situation. Fig. 496 shows the spleen and 
the relative length of the pedicle and Fig. 497 its situation behind the 
uterus. This case is reported by the courtesy of Dr, J. G. Hayden and 
Mr. F. Colahan, the latter of whom operated on the patient. 
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RUPTURE OR LACERATION OF THE SPLEEN 

Splenectomy is usually indicated in rupture or laceration of the 
spleen. Such cases may be divided into three groups • — 

1. Massive Bleeding. — ^The patient never recovers from the 
initial shock, and in these cases the vessels of the hilum are torn, and 
death takes place in a very short time. 

2. Severe Bleeding masked by Shock.^M\.tT the accident, the 
patient recovers from the initial shock of the injury, and then signs 
and symptoms due to internal hemorrhage come on quickly These 
are : an increasing pallor, and a rising pulse-rate ; abdominal rigidity, 
which is most marked over the upper left part of the abdomen ; local 
tenderness ; shifting dullness in the flanks ; abdominal distension 
(probably due to paralytic ileus) commencing about three or four 
hours after the accident; Kehr’s sign (pain referred to the left 
shoulder, and perhaps hyperscsthesia in this area). 

3. Mild Bleeding. — In a few cases the initial loss of blood is small, 
and symptoms of bleeding are not observed until a second effusion of 
blood occurs. The delay in bleeding may be due to the great omen- 
tum shutting off that portion of the general peritoneal cavity and 
stopping the bleeding for a time, or it may be due to a blood-clot 
temporarily sealing the rent. 

Treatment. — In most cases of rupture of the spleen, immediate 
operation with splenectomy is the proper treatment. If the bleeding 
has not been severe, intravenous injections of saline and 10 per cent 
glucose may be sufficient to restore the circulation, for as a rule this 
accident occurs in previously healthy persons. In children, or in 
patients where the bleeding has been very great and rapid, or where 
the patient is very shocked, autotransfusion should be carried out. 

Auiotransfuston in a Case of Ruptured Spleen, — The follomng is 
an illustrative case : — 

A boy was brought into hospital with the history that he had fallen 
from a balcony. On examination he was found to have recovered from a 
period of unconsciousness which followed the fall ; to have a fractured 
wrist and various other injuries; and to be suffering from severe shock. 
Abdominal examination revealed nothing unusual. 

Some hours later, the nurse rqiorted that his pulse-rate was rising m 
an afamung way, and that he was getting pa/er. Ahrfomina/ exammafion 
now revealed evidences of internal bleeding. By the time the theatre could 
be prepared, the boy was almost monbund. Under the influence of very 
little ether — Rausch narcosis — the abdomen was opened, and was found 
full of blood. This was at once pumped into a vessel containing citrate 
solution, and, after being strained, was reintroduced into the veins. While 
this was being done, attempts were made to suture up the rent in the spleen, 
so as to prevent further bleeding. By the aid of omentum and sutures, 
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the splenic rent was closed. The largequantity of blood which had accumu* 
lated in the abdominal cavity was almost all reintroduced into the veins of 
the patient. It was remarkable to see the effect of the reintroduction of 
this massive quantity of blood : the boy’s colour changed from that of a 
marble-white to a pinic-and-white almost normal appearance. 

In this case the massive autotransfusion saved the patient’s life. 
In severe cases of bleeding from a ruptured spleen, when it is not 
possible to make a massive autotransfusion, a massive blood-trans- 
fusion, several donors being used, should be made. 

Post-operative Complications after Splenectomy for Ruptured 
Spleen. — 

1. Peritoneal Effusion. — The result of a wound of the tail of the 
pancreas. It is generally accompanied by a slight pyrexia. 

2. Left Pleural Effusion. — Caused by injuries of the diaphragm 
at the time of the accident, or during the removal of the spleen. 
Aspiration may be necessary. 

3. Hiccup. — ^Probably the result of injury to the left phrenic 
nerve on the under-surface of the left side of the diaphragm. 

4. Subphrenic Abscess. 

THE INDICATIONS FOR SPLENECTOMY 

The question of splenectomy will arise in the following condi- 
tions : (i) Splenic anaemia ; (2) Acholuric jaundice : (3) Thrombo- 
cytopenic purpura ; (7) Splenomedullary leukaemia ; (5) Splenomegaly 
resulting from infection ; (6) Von Jaksch's an*mia ; (7) Wandering 
spleen ; (8) Gaucher’s disease ; (9) Hydatid of the spleen \ and 
(10) Rupture of the spleen. 

1. Splenic Anaemia. — As a rule, in cases of splenic anaemia, 
splenectomy is followed by striking improvement, and occasionally 
by cure. In one male patient who suffered from splenic ansmia in 
its first stage, and who had frequent profound hsmatemeses, I carried 
out a splenectomy. This man was well for four years, and then died 
as a result of another severe hxmatemesis. 

In the later stages of splenic anaemia, when liver changes (cirrhosis) 
have taken place, splenectomy is attended with danger, and the cura- 
tive result is not so good. As, however, the medical treatment in such 
cases is without value, the patient should be given the benefit of a 
splenectomy. In the late stages this operation is a serious under- 
taking, because extensive perisplenic adhesions have developed, which 
make extirpation of the organ very difficult. Blood-transfusion should 
precede and follow the operation in all cases of splenic an$mia. 

2. Acholuric Jaundice. — In cases of acholuric jaundice either of 
the familial or of the acquired type, splenectomv has its greatest use, 

A.T. 39 
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But even in this disease, though the icterus may be abolished, the 
splenectomy does not completely arrest the progress of the illness. 

Splenectomy should never be delayed until pigment stones form, 
obstruct the biliary cavity, and produce obstructive jaundice 

In cases where pigment stones have formed, splenectomy must 
be combined with the removal of these stones from the common 
duct, and also from the gall-bladder if there are any in it ; indeed, 
it may be necessary to drain the common duct and remove the 
gall-bladder. 

In some cases of familial acholuric jaundice, the general health 
may be so good that splenectomy is not justified. In these cases 
indications for splenectomy will always be not so much the enlarge- 
ment of the spleen as the condition of the patient's health. 

3. Thrombocytopenic Purpura. — ^The difficulty in deciding 
whether a case of thrombocytopenic purpura will benefit by 
splenectomy or not is wrapped up in the question whether there is a 
deficiency of blood-platelets, for such a deficiency is an indication of 
an overactton of the function of the spleen. Unfortunately, however, 
the number of platelets fluctuates a great deal, and it is difficult to say 
definitely whether a patient is deficient in platelets or not. In cases, 
therefore, where splenectomy is carried out in the absence of a defi- 
ciency of blood-platelets, a favourable result may not be obtained ; 
and even in some where there is apparently a deficiency on estimation 
of blood-platelets, a good result may not be forthcoming. In many 
cases, however, dramatic results are obtained by splenectomy in this 
disease, bleeding from the mucous surfaces of the body ceasing at once. 

4. SpIenomeduUary Lcutemia. — Splenectomy is not a very 
sound treatment for splenomedullary leukaemia, because, as the 
spleen forms only <2 pnrt of the relicuJo-endotheJjaJ system, this 
operation can only ameliorate the disease ; it can only lessen the 
power of the reticulo-endothdial system to form white cells. 

Moreover, in this condition the removal of the spleen can be a 
dangerous procedure, because it is usually very large and ver)’ 
adherent to the surrounding structures. But a large leukamic 
spleen can very often be successfully removed after the appUcaUon 
of radium or follou'ing irradiation. These procedures so reduce the 
size of the spleen that its surgical removal can be safely effected. 
Cases are reported in which, after these measures and splenectomy, 
considerable improvement has taken place, and the patients have 
been alive several years later. 

5. Enlarged Spleen Resulting from Chronic Infection. — In 
these cases (see p. 604) there is a certain amount of justification, on 
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surgical principles, for removing the spleen. Splenectomy will get rid 
of a storehouse of ‘ hibernating ’ germs, and furthermore, may cure 
the secondary ansmia which is supposed to be caused by the increased 
hemolytic action due to the increased function of the enlarged spleen. 

In considering splenectomy in relation to infective conditions of 
the spleen, it is necessary to make special mention of Hodgkin’s 
disease, in which the spleen is enlarged. Surgery has often been 
mooted as a cure in this disease, but as the splenic enlargement is only 
part of a general condition, it is obvious that splenectomy is unsurgical. 

6. Von Jaksch’s Anaemia. — ^As the disease is progressive, those 
cases which do not respond to medical treatment should be splenec- 
tomized. This measure combined with blood-transfusion has given 
encouraging results. A series of blood-transfusions both before 
and after splenectomy should never be omitted. 

7. Wandering Spleen. — In this condition, splenectomy is of 
course the only treatment. It is usually called for in cases where 
the pedicle becomes wisted— one form of an abdominal emergency 
operation. 

8. Gaucher’s Disease. — In point of fact Gaucher’s disease 
is an endothelioma of the spleen and not associated with any blood 
dyscrasia. Splenectomy is indicated. 

9. Hydatid of the Spleen. — In hydatid of the spleen where 
there are no adhesions, and where removal is therefore possible 
tvithout undue danger, splenectomy should be the routine procedure. 
In some cases of hydatid of the spleen where the cyst is single and 
not very large, the hydatid cyst can be removed, the cavity filled 
trith saline and closed, and the abdominal wound sutured without 
drainage. Sometimes, where the hydatid has suppurated, it is wser 
to marsupialize the cyst and drain it. 

Occasionally, operation may be required for the rupture of a 
splenic cyst. In this case splenectomy cannot be carried out. The 
peritoneal cavity should be opened, fluid in the hydatid membrane 
removed, and a drain inserted into the pelvis. 

10. Rupture of the Spleen.— In splenectomy for ruptured 
spleen, the problem, as already pointed out (p. 608), is not so much 
the removal of the spleen, which is small, as the management of the 
patient’s exsanguinated condition. 

THE OPERATION OF SPLENECTOMY 

Pre limin ary Injection of Veiitol. — In order to express as much 
blood as possible out of the spleen, which serves as one of the blood 
depots in the circulation, i c.c. of veritol should be injected about 
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an hour before the operation. Veritol is a synthetic preparation which 
causes the spleen to empty its blood-cells into the general circulation. 

The Incision and Exposure of the Spleen. — The incision 
should be a paramedian one, extending from the lower margin of 
the ribs down as far as the umbilicus or a little below it. An incision 
at the outer margin of the rectus should not be made, for it will injure 



Fig. 498 — Showing the mcisi(» and the position of the operating table for 
splenectomy /nsei — The table is laterally tilted (A) and placed in the reverse 
TrendelenWg position (0) 

the nerves running to this muscle. The incision is placed to expose 
the vessels of the pedicle of the spleen, the dissection and ligation of 
which is the important part of the operation. The use of the operating 
frame enables the spleen to be reached easily through a paramedian 
incision. If the spleen is very big, more access may be obtained by 
extending the incision upwTards and towards the median line. 
(Fig. 498.) 

The operating frame should be locked into the wound, and 
the abdominal wall elevated, the spleen pushed down into the 
abdomen by the assistant’s hand, and a space made between the 
antenor surface of the spleen and the diaphragm (Fig. 499). Through 




Fig. 500. — Photograph of splggg dislocated and delivered on to the surface 
through the abdominal n ound. live sue of the spleen can be gauged from the size 
of the retractor frame, which is nearly la in. to its outside edges 
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this Space, any adhesions are divided If necessary, where there 
are large veins connecting the spleen to the diaphragm, these can 
be clamped with a long Kocher forceps, and the forceps contacted 
with a diathermy current so as to coagulate these veins and thus stop 
profuse bleeding. 




The spleen is no« dislocated into the wound, and it is 
best dislocated ttith its lo«er end coming foremost, that is, along 
its long axis, its upper end being delivered last. As a rule, it can 
be delivered through the retractor which is set in the wound 
{Fig. 500). 
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If the Spleen is very big, it may be necessary to deliver the 
organ through the wound first, and then set the operating frame 
in the wound (Fig. 501). The edges of the wound are then covered 
with impermeable material, and the retractor locked in, as shown 
in Fig. 500. 

The pedicle of the spleen — the part which requires the most 
critical attention — is now almost in the middle of the opening made 



by the operating frame, so that it can be quite easily approached 
and its vessels safely isolated {Fig- 5 °^)- 

Isolation and Ligation of the Pedicle. — The pedicle is isolated 
by first disconnecting the vasa brevia {Fig. 502). The peritoneal 
covering of the pedicle is then dissected from it until the arteries 
and veins are isolated {Fig. 503). In the preparation of the pedicle 
for ligation, great care must be taken to separate the tail of the 
pancreas from it. 




ftg 507. — Ligauoo of Ihe pedicle. 


the pedicle when the spleen is removed. Four ligatures are placed 
on the pedicle, two on each vascular division of it 

The pedicle of the spleen may in certain circumstances be ligated 
en masse by means of the author’s pedicle clamp {Figs. 508, 509). 
This pedicle clamp has a screw at the end which, when screwed 
home, prevents the pedicle from slipping out at the end of the 
clamp — a frequent occurrence when the ordinary type of pedicle 
clamp is used. 

It is therefore a very safe damp for ligating en masse a rather 
bulky pedicle such as that of the spleen. 

The procedure is as follows: the pedicle clamp is placed in 
position as in Fig. 509 ; curved Kocher clamps are now placed 
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distal to the clamp, and between these the splenic pedicle is 
divided. 

The pedicle clamp is now loosened by loosening the handles but 
not the screw, and a ligature tied in the groove w’hich it has made. 



Ftg J08 — The author’s pedicle clamp A, Clamping screw which, when 
the clamp is placed on the pedicle, is screwed home before the handles of the 
clamp aie closed 



fig 5og — Ligation of the pedicle by means of the author's pedicle clamp. 
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Another ligature is placed behind this clamp and tied as the clamp 
IS removed. A third ligature is put on when the Kocher clamp 
is released. 

After-treatment. — As a rule, so much blood is contained m 
a large spleen that when this quantity is removed a blood-transfusion 
is always necessary. 
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CHAPTER LVI 

THE LIVER AND HEPATOMEGALY 
FUNCTIONS OF THE LIVER 

A LIVER dysfunction or insufficiency is an important consideration in 
regard to any operation on the alimentary canal, but a specially 
important one in the case of operation for diseases of the gall-bladder 
or its ducts, where there may be an associated affection of the 
liver and therefore a disturbance of its function. In order that 
appropriate pre-operation preparation and post-operative treatment 
may be instituted — on which the success of these operations may 
depend— the surgeon must have a working knowledge of the functions 
of the liver. 

From the point of view of the surgeon the most important 
function of the liver is that it acts as a storehouse for carbohydrates. 
According to Best,^ quoted by Sampson Wright, the liver plays an 
important role in carbohydrate metabolism, and is concerned with 
many of its aspects as follows : It transforms Isvulose and galactose 
into glucose. It deposits glycogen from the glucose which reaches 
it in the portal blood from the small intestine. This change is 
brought about by the enzyme glycogenase ; it seems that insulin is 
also necessary for this reaction. When the blood-sugar tends to fall, 
the chemical change is reversed and glycogen is mobilized for tissue 
use by being converted into glucose (glycogenolysis). Liver glycogen 
is diminished for this reason in muscular exercise, exposure to cold, 
and starvation. 

“ The liver can form glucose from non-carbohydrate sources — 
certainly from the non-nitrogenous residue of many amino-acids and 
possibly also from fats. Tlvis pioc^ss is probably constantly taking 
place in the normal person and is chiefly responsible for the main- 
tenance of the normal level of the blood-sugar during starvation. 

“ The liver is thus vitally concerned with the regulation of the 
normal level of the blood-sugar. When the blood-sugar rises it stores 
glycogen and it is aided in this process by insulin. When the blood- 
sugar level falls the liver responds in two ways : (i) it mobilizes 
glycogen by converting it into glucose (it is probably stimulated to 
act in this way by impulses reaching it from the s}Tnpathet!C and 
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by adrenaline) ; (2) it forms new glucose mainly from protein and 
is stimulated to do this by the diabetogenic hormone.” 

Other functions of the liver which are not so important from the 
point of view of the sui^eon are as follows ; It forms bile, which 
includes the excretion of bile-salts and bile-pigment ; loss of bile 
can be counteracted by the administration of bile-salts. It destroys 
red blood-cells as a result of the action of the reticulo-endothelial 
cells of Kupffer. It metabolizes protein ; amino-acids, the end- 
products of protein digestion, are deaminized. It metabolizes and 
desaturates fats. It has a detoxicating action on poisons that reach 
it from the intestines. The heparin that it contains is concerned 
with the coagulation of blood. It stores a heraatinic factor (Castle) 
which is formed by the union of an intrinsic factor secreted either 
in the duodenum or stomach and an extrinsic factor present in the 
food. It is the principal site for the formation of fibrinogen. 

HEPATOMEGAL.Y OF MEDICAI. IMPORT 

An enlargement of the liver usually indicates some non-surgical 
and therefore doubtfully curable condition. In Australia and New 
Zealand, however, such an enlargement is most frequently caused 
by hydatid disease and is generally curable. Consequently in these 
countries the diagnosis of the nature of a hepatomegaly is of con- 
siderable surgical importance. 

Liver enlargements of medical import are of interest to the 
surgeon because they are frequently confused with those which 
concern him. They are: (i) Enlargements of obscure origin; 
(z) Enlargements of circulatory origin, such as the enlarged, perhaps 
painful, liver which sometimes develops in the early stages of heart 
failure ; (3) Early stages of a hepatic cirrhosis when the liver is 
enlarged; (4) Late stages of a splenic ansemia when the liver 
may be enlarged ; (5) Enlarged liver caused by polycythemia ; and 
(6) Enlargements due to malignancy. These last are, of course, 
inoperable. 

I. Hepatomegaly of Obscure Origin. — The case-history that 
follows is an example of this type of enlargement : — 

A woman was operated on in 1923 because she had a greatly enlarged 
liver, which tvas thought to be caused by hydatid. 

At operation no hydatid could be found. 

Three years later she was again operated upon, because the liver was 
now enormously enlarged, and it was thought that possibly she might have 
a central hydatid which had been missed at the previous operation—a 
central hydatid in its early stages being difficult to find. .4t operation 
nothing but a huge liver with a smooth surface was found. 
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A few years later she developed pleural effusion, and when the fluid 
was drawn off it was found to be blood-stained. Later she developed 
ascites and was tapped a great number of times before she died. 

The whole course of the disease extended from eight to ten years. 
A post-mortem was not obtained 

2 . Hepatomegaly of Circulatory Origin. — Hepatomegaly caused 
by circulatory disturbance may ultimately arise from a rather insidious 
form of heart failure. Some of these circulatory enlargements mimic 
very closely those found with hepatic hydatid. 

I can remember being asked to operate on a patient who had an 
enlarged firm liver and who was slightly jaundiced. Although the 
doctor in attendance had examined her heart, he had not detected 
any affection ; he thought that she was suffering from a suppurating 
hydatid of the liver. What she really had was an enlarged and 
diffusely tender liver, with the slight jaundice w'hich is occasionally 
found associated with certain forms of heart failure. 

In my experience, patients with this kind of enlargement of the 
liver have occasionally been subjected to an unnecessary operation ; 
mainly, I think, because they live m a country in which hydatid 
of the liver is common, and therefore the enlargement of the 
liver associated with slight jaundice at once suggests suppurating 
hydatid. 

3. Cirrhosis. — ^The hepatomegaly resulting from the early stages 
of cirrhosis is usually recognizable by the history obtained from the 
patient, and by its association with attacks of slight jaundice. As a 
rule it does not present a difficult problem in the surgical diagnosis 
of a liver enlargement, 

4. Splenic Ansemia. — Hepatomegaly in cases of splenic ana;raia 
may be so noticeable that it comes into consideration in a case of 
surgical diagnosis. 

5. Polycythemia. — The importance of recognizing an enlarge- 
ment of the li%'er due to polycythemia is illustrated in the folloAving 
case-history : — 

A man, aged 62, developed a fairly se^e^e pain over the region of his 
gall-bladder, and became slightly jaundiced. A cholecystograph showed 
absence of filling of his gall-bladder — a negative cholecj'stograph — and 
examination revealed an enlarged In-er. He was about to be operated upon 
on the assumption that he had a diseased gall-bladder. A review of his 
case showed that he had a polycythsemia, and that not only his liver but 
also his spleen was enlarged. 

6. Malignancy. — Hepatomegaly may be the result of a secondary 
malignancy and the primary may be * silent ’• — that is, it may not give 
rise to symptoms. In this case the primary growth is generally 
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situated in either the body of the pancreas, the fundus of the 
stomach, the colon, or the rectum. 

This hepatomegaly gives a characteristic syndrome. The liver is 
large and lumpy, and yet the patient is not very jaundiced, for it 
requires much destruction of the liver cells to produce jaundice If 
viewed on the radiographic screen, it may show bosses on the 
diaphragmatic surface Furthermore, if thorotrast is injected intra- 
venously, a radiograph of it will show less density in the secondaries 
than in the other parts of the liver, because the Kupffer cells of the 
liver — its reticulo-endothelial cells — are not present in the secondan^ 
to take up the radiographically opaque thorotrast. Palpation of the 
lower surface of the liver may give a lumpy sensation. 

In primary sarcoma, secondaries may be found in the lung, 
easily recognizable by radiographic examination. 

In secondary sarcoma there is, too, the classical clinical picture — 
a patient who, about five years previously, has had an operation for 
removal of the eye, or for a small tumour somewhere on the surface 
of the body, and who has an enormously enlarged, nodular liver. 
This is, of course, secondary melanoma of the liver following primary 
melanoma of the retina or of the skin surface, in which the develop- 
ment of the secondary metastases in the liver has been slow. 

HEPATOMEGALY OF SURGICAL IMPORT 

The enlargements of the liver which are of surgical import 
are as follows : (1) Tropical abscess ; (2) Enlargements of the liver 
associated with jaundice; {3) Solitary cyst of the liver ; (4) Infective 
conditions ; (5) Hydatid of the liver. 

I. Tropical Abscess. — In regard to tropical abscess Choyce 
writes as folloivs ; — 

Tropical or dysentenc abscess generally results from infection by the 
Amaba dysenteria {Entamceba hislolytica) It may appear years after all 
dysenteric symptoms have disappeared, and long after the sufferer has left 
the tropics, and it may even occur in those who have never been abroad. 
Sometimes amcebic abscess arises m those in good health who have never 
shown any recognized signs or symptoms of dysentery. Probably these 
last cases are ‘ earners ’, and as many as'33 per cent of the troops returning 
from Mesopotamia were found to be so. In about 70 per cent of cases 
the abscess is confined to the right lobe. Though usually spoken of as 
‘ solitary ’, in about 30 per cent of cases there is more than one abscess. 

Climcal Features . — Pam is a constant feature ; it may be dull and oyer 
the liver region, or it may be referred to the acromion, the ‘ shoulder-tip ’ 
pain of the ancients. The lemperature may be continuously elevated or 
regularly variable, simulating mJana ; or it may show a ‘ spike ’ associated 
with a rigor ; or it may be very little elevated, and in some chronic cases 
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may be normal or subnormal. The pulse rate is relatively slow, 100 to 1 10. 
Sweating is usually profuse, the skm yellowish and ‘ earthy ’, and wasting 
pronounced. 

Loss of appetite, malaise, languor, and general debility are very marked 
features of the chronic cases. Leucocytosis is usually present, except in 
verj’ chronic abscesses uith thick walls. 

Physical Signs. — ^The liver is cnlaiged, usually upwards, producing 
dullness almost as high as the scapular angle. The whole hepatic region is 
commonly slightly bulged and, later, tender on deep pressure. Radio- 
scopic examination with the fluorescent screen is very helpful. It usually 
shou-s the upward enlargement of the liver and the limited excursion of 
the right half of the diaphragm. 

Treatment. — The modem treatment of tropical abscess tends 
more towards conservatism, because prompt incision and drainage has 
been attended by a rather high mortality-rate. The patient is given 
emetine daily till his general condition improves. Attempts are made 
to localize the abscess by radiographic examination, or by exploration 
with a suitable needle. If the cavity is found, the contents of the 
abscess are aspirated, and it is partially filled with a solution of 
1-1000 quinine or yatren. The abscess may be repeatedly aspirated. 
If the pus becomes secondarily infected, the abscess must be opened 
and drained. The drainage is very often best carried out through 
a very large specially constructed cannula, through which a tube can 
be inserted which fits accurately the hole made in the liver. 

2. Enlargement with Jaundice. — Enlargement of the liver 
accompanied by deep jaundice may be the result of an impacted 
stone in the common duct causing complete obstruction. It may also 
be caused by a carcinomatous groAvth, either in the head of the 
pancreas or in the duct itself. In such cases, however, the enlarge- 
ment of the liver is only a secondary consideration ; it is the cause 
of the jaundice which is the primary interest. 

Another very different type of enlargement of the liver associated 
with deep jaundice, which is confused w'ith the above condition, is 
exemplified in the following case-record . — 

A man, aged 67, developed over a period of three weeks * deep and 
permanent jaundice without any constitutional symptoms. His liver was 
enlarged and veiy hard. Operation disclosed.,an'eiila^ed, \ery hard, 
nutmeg type of liver, which was similar in ap^arance to the type of liver 
found in the jaundice following excesave doses of arsenical preparations. 
No cause of the enlargement could be found. He had aX6ac hepatitis. 

Treatment. — ^The remedy for these conditions is the removal 
of the cause of the jaundice (see Chapter LVII). 

3. Solitary Cyst of the Liver. — Solitary cyst of*lhe liver is a 
rear condition, but it is important because, being of a cystic nature, 

A. T. 40 
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the enlarged liver to which it gives rise must be diagnosed from that 
caused by a hydatid. 

Where heart failure occurs the solitary cyst may greatly enlarge, 
and the enlargement may be erroneously regarded as being entirely 
due to a circulatory disturbance The importance of keeping in 
mind, in a case of hepatomegaly, not only the possibility of the 
presence of a solitary cyst of the liver, but also the changes which 
take place in such a cyst in the case of heart failure, is seen in the 
following case-history : — 

A woman, aged 68, complained of shortness of breath, tightness of the 
chest, and some swelling round the ankles. Examination of her chest 
disclosed a dilated heart and also signs suggesting aortic regurgitation 
Examination of her abdomen showed a large liver three finger-breadths 
below the costal margin. She had a blood-pressure of 260-140. The 
right side of the diaphragm was markedly elevated Subsequent examina- 
tion revealed an extremely large liver with rounded edge. The right 
thoracic panetes tvere quite obviously bulged. The hydatid complement- 
fixation test and the Casont reaction were negative. The easily palpable 
liver felt cjstic 

A diagnosis of a large hydatid c>st had been made. On close investiga- 
tion of the history it was found that at one of her confinements many years 
previously her doctor remarked that she had a large liver. Five or six years 
later, another doctor who attended her also remarked that she had an 
enlarged liver. Furthermore, although the liver contained a cyst, it had 
not the tenseness of a hydatid cyst. 

Because of the absence of tenseness, the absence of hydatid reactions, 
and the presence of a large liver over a period of ten or twelve years, a dia- 
gnosis was made of a solitary cyst of the liver, enlarging rather suddenly in 
the last few months as the result of heart failure — probably from increase 
of fluid content. Operation confimed the diagnosis The wall of the cyst 
was thin and smooth, and it held almost a gallon of old blood-stained fluid. 

This case exemplifies very well the distinction betsveen a large 
simple solitary cyst of the liver and a hydatid. 

Treatment. — The treatment in the above case was as follows: 
The cyst was evacuated ; as much as possible of its wall was excised ; 
it tvas closed and the sutured part fixed close under the skin where 
it could be easily aspirated in the future. 

4. Infective Conditions. — In enlargement of the liver resulting 
from infective conditions, such as pylephlebitis or portal pysmia, 
the original infective cause is generally so obvious that no difficulty 
is experienced in making a correct diagnosis as to the cause of the 
liver condition. The infective condition, however, overshadows the 
liver enlargement. In this Q^pe of case there is a history of either 
a recent attack of acute appendicitis, or of some infective condition 
in the abdominal or the himorrhoidal area. 
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Nevertheless, there are cases of enlargement of the liver caused 
by chronic abscess of the liver, or by pylephlebitis, in which the 
enlargement dominates the clinical picture, and its infective cause is 
not at all obvious. Such a case is seen in the following illustrative 
case-history : — 

A man, aged about 60, became ill with a continuous fever, the cause 
of which was not obvious. After a fetv %veeks he started to develop 
rigors with a steeple-like rise of temperature up to 103-104'’, followed by 
penods of remission. His Iber became enlarged and diffusely tender. 
He became slightly jaundiced. I made a diagnosis of centrall) situated 
suppurating hydatid, and explored (he upper surface of his liver from the 
abdomen (by the method described on p. 647), when I found an abscess 
about the size of a small orange, but it contained no hydatid membrane. 
Examination of the Ii\er did not reveal any other abscess cavity. His 
fever and rigors continued, and other li\er abscesses developed He died 
about four months after the beginning of his illness. A pnmary cause of 
the liver infection was never found. 

5. Hydatid Disease. — This is considered at length below. 

HEPATOMEGALY CAUSED BY H\T)ATID DISEASE 

A hydatid cyst is the intennediate cystic stage of a tapexvorm 
of the dog {Tania echinococcus). The eggs of this worm are passed 
in the fasces of the dog, and reach the human stomach by the medium 
of uncooked food, such as salads, etc. The o\'um develops into a 
small six-hooked (he.xacanth) embryo, which enters the stomach wall 
and arrives at the liver through the portal vein. 

In the liver, it develops into a cyst consisting of nvo layers. The 
outer one— the adventitia — is formed by a reactive type of fibrous 
tissue and derived from the liver itself. The inner one is provided 
by the hexacanth and consists of an inner granular layer and an 
outer hyaline layer. The cyst cavity contains clear fluid containing 
salt and a little protein. Buds may form on the granular layer, and 
form little vesicles which are called brood capsules. In the lining of 
these capsules small cellular buds may form, tvhich quickly develop 
into the heads of future tapeviorms. These are called scolices. 

tsauTOa, vstwe iatecfexeaot with the, txcwTO.a.1 evQlu.tloa 
of the parasites, daughter cysts may form. They have tivo layers and 
accumulate inside the main cyst — endogenous daughter cj'sts. These 
daughter cysts may extrude from the main cyst, and they are then 
called exogenous daughter cj’sts. 

In the liver, a hjdatid cyst can rupture into a large vein (rare), 
into the bile-ducts, the gall-bladder, the pleural cavity, or the 
abdominal cavity. Occasionally it ruptures into the organs in the 
vicinity of the liver, such as the stomach, duodenum, or kidney. 
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A hydatid cyst should never be ‘ needled ’ for exploratory 
purposes. The reason for this is that two catastrophes may occur: 
a large vein may rupture into the hydatid cavity ; or acute anaphy- 
lactic shock may occur. 

A rupture of a large vein may take place because, when the 
needle is inserted into the cyst and fluid drawn off, the cyst wall 
collapses. If there should be in the ectocj’st in the wall of the cavity 
of the liver a large vein which has been the subject of pressure 
from the tense hydatid, the wall of this vessel will be thin and 
atrophic from the continuous pressure. When the tension m the 
hydatid is removed by aspiration, the unsupported thm venous tvaJI 
may burst — and occasionally with fatal haemorrhage. 

Acute anaphylactic shock may be caused by needling in this 
way : The body has become sensitized to hydatid toxin as a result 
of repeated small leakages. When a needle is inserted into a hydatid 
cyst, although most of the fluid is aspirated, a certain amount may 
leak round the tube when the cyst collapses, and therefore become 
absorbed by the body tissues. This leakage results in acute anaphy- 
lactic shock. 

In regard to this condition, it must be remembered that hydatid 
should only be operated on under general anesthesia, because this 
type of anesthetic (ether) obliterates anaphylactic shock. 

A most common cause of hepatomegaly in Australia and New 
Zealand is hydatid cyst ; indeed, an enlarged liver in a patient with 
good health is almost certain to be due to this cause. 

Generally speaking, hydatid of the liver presents to the surgeon 
two sorts of problems, diagnostic and operative. 

Diagnostic Problems. — A hydatid of the upper surface of the 
liver may merge into the base of the lung, and be difficult to distinguish 
from a hydatid or other affection of the base of the lung. . 

Hydatid in the centre of the liver may enter the ducts and give 
nse to signs and symptoms iudistinguishable from those of gall- 
stones in the common duct. 

A small suppurating hydatid in the ^dcimty of the gall-bladder 
may give the symptoms and signs of empyema of the gall-bladder, 
and be difficult to diagnose from such a condition. 

Suppurating hydatid may be difficult to distinguish from other 
infective liver conditions. 

Operative Problems.— Operatic problems are nearly always 
a question of approach. The route of approach depends upon the 
exact situation of the cyst in the hver, the determination of which 
may present a problem of some difficulqr. 
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A cyst situated low on the posterior surface of the liver may 
have to be approached and drained by resection of the loth rib 
posteriorly. 

A cj’St situated on the upper surface of the liver may be 
approached antenorly through the abdomen (fee p. 647), or through 
the ribs posteriorly. In the case of such a cyst, if it is approached 
anteriorly, it may be found that its lowest part lies posteriorly, when 
it may be necessary' to drain it through the ribs posteriorly by a 
counter-incision. If it must be approached posteriorly through the 
ribs, it is difficult to avoid infecting the pleural cavity. 

Other operative problems comprise the management of a hydatid 
which opens into the thorax ; of a suppurating hydatid ; and of a 
rupture of a hydatid into the peritoneal cavity and the associated 
anaphylactic shock. 

General Characteristics of Hydatid of the Liver. — Hydatid 
finds its most frequent situation in the liver, where it grows towards 
the serous surfaces : that is, towards the upper, lower, or postenor 
surface. 

A striking characteristic of hydatid of the liver is its latencj* — 
cysts may be present for years without giving any symptoms. 

Pressure effects are rare even in the case of large cysts, although 
ascites and enlargement of the abdominal thoracic veins have been 
recorded. 

The extreme tension of the hydatid cyst is also a striking feature, 
and distinguishes it from simple cyst of the liver. An enlarged 
liver in children Is nearly always due to hydatid, because other causes 
of hepatomegaly are rare in childhood. 

Most cysts of the liver are multivesicular. 

Suppuration m hydatid of the Hi'cr, the result of the entry of bile 
into the c)'st, occurs very readily. In some cases it may not give 
rise to noticeable symptoms of sepsis, the only symptoms being 
those of general ill-health. This is owing to the fact that the infection 
usually is mild ; and for this reason hydatid cysts are, at operation, 
unexpectedly found to be suppurating. The suppurating hydatid 
usually gives nse to a mild jaundice, and this symptom, taken in 
conjunction with the symptoms of an infection and the signs of some 
tenderness over the region of the liver, frequently gives rise to a 
clinical picture which is confused with that of a cholecystitis or 
a cholangitis arising from gall-stones. 

Hydatid cj’sts sometimes rupture into the larger bile-ducts, 
and the more centrally situated the hydatid, the more liable it is 
to rupture into these ducts. \Micn such rupture occurs severe. 
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jaundice, somewhat similar to that caused by a gall-stone m the 
common duct, is seen. The jaundice is of a yellowish type, is accom- 
panied by colicky pain and intennittent fever, and is thus similar 
in manifestations to that caused by a * ball-valve ’ calculous obstruction 
in the common duct. This severe type of jaundice caused by 



Ftg. 310. — Simple hydatid cyst bulging 
into abdominal cavit> from the lower surface 
of the right lobe of tlie liver A, Adimtitia: 
B, Hydatid fluid , C, Hydatid cyst walL 


hydatid cysts rupturing into the 
bile-ducts must be distinguished 
from that caused by a suppurating 
hydatid, in which the jaundice is 
only slight and the result of an 
infection of the smaller bile-ducts. 

Occasionally a hydatid may 
rupture into the peritoneal cavity. 
In one case in which this occurred, 
the patient came into hospital with 
symptoms of great pain in the 
right upper part of his abdomen; 
mth the symptoms of shock — an 
ashcn*grey appearance, pulse of 
130, and sweating; with an exten- 
sive urticaria ; but with no fever. 
As he had had previous sym- 
ptoms indicative of gastric ulcer, 
his condition \vas thought to be 
due to the perforation of a gastric 
ulcer. It was, however, found at 
operation that it was the result of 
a rupture of a hydatid cyst of the 
liver into the peritoneal cavity, and 
that his collapsed condition A\as 
the result of anaphylactic shock. 

As most hydatid cysts of 
the liver come to its surface, the 


superficial part of the liver capsule investing the hydatid cyst is thin 
and collapsible. The more there is of this thin and collapsible 
capsule, the quicker the hydatid cavity will close when the cyst 
is removed. The greater part of the capsule, however, is made up 
of solid, uncollapsible liver substance, and the more centrally the 
hydatid cyst is situated, and consequently surrounded by rigid walls of 
liver tissue, the longer time it takes to dose after the cyst is removed. 

When hydatid of the upper surface of the liver has been present 
for a considerable time, it sometimes opens into the lung, penetrates 
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the bronchus, and hydatid daughter cysts — stained in most cases 
with bile — are coughed up. Such a happening is, however, an 
unusual occurrence. 

Hydatid of the Lower Surface of the Right Lobe of the 
Liver. — The simplest form of hydatid is the cyst which occurs on 
the lower surface of the liver, and bulges downwards into the 
abdominal cavity {Fig. 510). As a rule, a cyst in this position is 
found as a tense, globular, painless, insensitive swelling — obviously 
a hydatid, and, characteristically, such a cyst does not give rise to 
symptoms. 

Hydatid of the lower surface of the right lobe must be distin- 
guished from the downward displacement of the liver caused by a 
hydatid of the upper part of this lobe. Such a distinction in regard 



Pjg jii.— Bulging of the right side of the chest caused bv hydatid of 
the right lobe of the liver. 

to the exact position of a hydatid in the right lobe is very necessary, 
for on this position will depend the decision whether the operative 
approach shall be to the upper or to the lower surface of the liver — an 
important practical point. 

Hydatid in the lower part of the right lobe of the liver may 
bulge the lower and right part of the chest, causing widening of the 
intercostal spaces and of the epigastric angle {Fig. 511). 

Hydatid Occupying the ^Vholc of the Right Side of the Liver. 
— A hydatid may occupy the whole of the right lobe of the liver. In 
these cases the left lobe of the liver hypertrophies, becomes nearly 
as big as the right, and may be operatively approached under the 
impression that it is the hydatid {Fig. 512)- 

Where a hydatid of this type, that is, one which takes up the 
right lobe, is operated on and cured, or where, as happened in the 
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early days of hydatid surgery, the hydatid c>’st has been aspirated, 
the right lobe of the liver shrinks alm(»t on to the diaphragm. When 
this occurs, it takes with it the gall-bladder. Should a patient with 
such a condition develop gall-stones, the operation of cholec>’stectomj 
then required becomes extremely difficult, because the gall-bladder 
lies almost on the diaphragm {Fig. 513). 

Hydatid of the Posterior Surface of the Liver. — The surgical 
importance of hydatid cj’st on the posterior surface of the liver is 
that a cyst in this position can only be approached from the posterior 



aspect. It cannot be approached from the abdomen by the author’s 
method to be described later, as can a hydatid of the upper surface. 
It must be approached by resection of the 9th or loth rib postenorly. 
Fig. 514 shows diagrammarically the position of such a cyst, its 
drainage being illustrated in the inset 

Centrally Situated Hydatid of the Liver. — A centrally situated 
hydatid of the liver is not only one of the most difficult types 
to diagnose, but is also one of the most difficult upon which to operate. 
The nearer the hydatid is to the centre of the liver, the more liable 
It is to open into the larger bile-ducts. It would seem as if there 
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was so much solid liver tissue round the hydatid that, as it grows, 
it naturally must cut into some of the centrally placed and larger 
ducts. 

Central hydatid of the liver may give rise to curious clinical 
pictures, in regard to which many mistakes may be made. Thus 
it can bring about four characteristic syndromes : — 

i. Uniform Enlargement of the Liver . — A uniform enlargement, 
the cause of which is not obvious because the hydatid is centrally 
situated and hidden. 



Fig. 513 — A, Remains of hydatid cyst , *, Atrophied nght lobe of bver , C, Gall 
b\add« lying almost on the ^aphragm . O, Hypertrophied left lobe. 

2. The Syndrome of a Stone in the Common Duct. — An inter- 
mittent jaundice and fever, associated with rigors and colicky pains, 
brought about by daughter cysts entering and passing down the 
large bile-ducts ; that is, a clinical picture similar to that of a ‘ ball- 
valve ’ stone in the common duct. 

3. The Characteristic Symptoms of Liver Sepsis. — Symptoms 
such as could be given by single or multiple abscess of the liver. 

4. A Syndrome Similar to that of Cholelithiasis. — Pain and 
tenderness over the gall-bladder, which is accompanied by a mild 
jaundice. 
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Clinical Examples of these Syndromes. — 

I. Enlargement of the liver without the Hydatid being Obnom — 
A patient was operated on for a very enlarged and irregularly shaped 
liver, which was thoroughly explored with an aspirating needle, when no 
sign of a hydatid could be found. As the Iner was rather irregularly nodular, 
and the nodules were large, an operation diagnosis of primary sarcoma of 
the liver ivas made. The patient died At the post-mortem a hydatid, 
deeply situated m the liver 
and in the vicinity of the 
large branches of the portal 
vein, was found The enlaige- 
ment appeared to he due, not 
only to the presence of the 
hydatid, but also to its pres- 
sure on the large branches of 
the portal vein, causing a gen- 
eral, firm, congestive, irregu- 
lar enlargement of the liver. 

2 . The Syndrome of 
Stone in the Common Duct. 
— The following case- 
history is that of a patient 
who was operated on in 
the belief that he was 
suffering from the effects 
of a stone in the common 
duct : — 

A male patient, fourteen 
years previous to his admis- 
sion to hospital, had com- 
plained of severe pains across 
theupper part of theabdomen, 
had been diagnosed as suffer- 
ing from gall-stones, and had 
been operated on, his gall- 
bladder being drained 
After the operation he was well for five or six years, when he began to 
suffer from severe epigastric pains, which made him double up and roll 
about, and from, rigors associated with vomiting and sweating. He was 
again operated upon, and his gall-bladder was removed on the assumption 
that it was the subject of a diolecystitis. It was thought that the gall- 
bladder was diseased, and that its condition was responsible for the patient’s 
symptoms. 

The patient was then well for some weeks after the operation, when he 
again developed moderately severe epigastric pam coming on three hours 
after meals; he also became mtennittently jaundiced and fevensh. His 
condition was now diagnosed as that caused by a stone in the common duct. 
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Operation disclosed a central hydatid of the liver, with daughter cj-sts 
in the common duct. 

It is almost certain that the symptoms which led to all his 
operations were caused by the central hydatid of the liver, which 
was not obvious in, perhaps, a cursory examination of the liver made 
at the time of the operations. 

3. The Characteristic Symptoms of Liver Sepsis . — I have seen 
cases where a central hydatid gave symptoms characteristic of an 
abscess of the liver. There was high, steeple-Hke nse of temperature 
with sharp remissions, and other symptoms of an infection — all 
lasting over a period of nvo or three months, and sometimes wth 
veiy few’ hepatic signs to indicate that the liver was the seat of the 
septic focus. 

4. The Syndrome of Cholelithiasis . — 

A theatre sister complained of ‘attacks’ of epigastric pain, accom- 
panied by vomiting, slight jaundice, and a mild fever (temperature 100®). 
These attacks lasted a few days. Her pain was bad enough to require 
morphia for its relief. A diagnosis of cholelithiasis was made. At opera- 
tion, although no gall-stones were found, her gall-bladder was removed 
in the belief that it \vas the subject of chronic cholecystitis. 

A few months later she developed the same symptoms, except that the 
attacks of pam lasted longer, and that she tras tender in the region of the 
epigastrium. The radiograph of her liver showed an elevation on its upper 
surface, indicating the presence of a hydatid. A second operation disclosed 
a suppurating hydatid with small daughter cysts, burrowing well down 
into the centre of the liver, opening into the bile-ducts, and passing 
down the common duet. 

Central Hydatid Undiagnosed . — The tragedy of a misdiagnosis 
in regard to a central hydatid of the liver is shown in the following 
case : — 

A middle-aged man became ill, with clinical manifestations which 
were regarded by the attending physician as those of cholelithiasis. He 
was operated upon, and his gall-bladder was found to be full of small 
hydatid cysts. Under the false impression that this was a case of hydatid 
of the gall-bladder, the surgeon removed this organ and its contained 
hydatid cysts. Follo%ving the operation, a discharging sinus persisted for 
months. 

The patient sought further advice, with a riew to getting relief from this 
persistent sinus. His doctor was advised that the hydatid cysts which had 
been present in the gall-bladder had really come from a central hydatid 
cyst of the liver. The radiograph {Fig. 515). which shows lipiodol injected 
through the sinus into the centr^ cavity’ in the liver, was adduced as proof 
of this, but nothing further w’as done. 

Some y’ears afterw’ards, the patient w’as admitted to hospital under the 
care of another surgeon. He was then suffering from a deep jaundice, and 
was very ill. He said nothing about his previous examination. The 
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Operating surgeon, after a great deal of dissection, found the common duct 
and removed some hydatids, but could not find the central cavity in the liver 
from which they originated 
The patient recovered, 
but some months later again 
became deeply jaundiced 
andverysick Hewasagain 
operated on, and this time 
he died, without the cavity 
in the liver from which 
the hydatids originated 
being found , when all the 
time, if the patient had been 
candid, the exact diagnosis 
of the situation of the cavit) 
of the hydatid was on record 
— information which would 
have enabled the operating 
sui^eon to have found the 
hydatid without approach- 
ing the common duct. 

Central Hydatid 
Combined with Stones in 
the Common Duct . — 

A woman, aged 45, 
began to suffer from attacu 
of epigastric pain, with which was associated an intermittent fever and a 
slight jaundice. Her In er was 
found to be enlarged, but was 
not tender. She was tender I 
over the epigastrium. She had 
a history of having had hydatids 
of the pentoneal cavity. 

Operation disclosed a large 
liver of normal colour, and a 
very dilated common duct con- 
taining hydatid membrane and 
a number of gall-stones. The 
gall-bladder contained no gall- 
stones. An old scar {Fig. 

516, A) was found where a 
hydatid had previously been 
removed, and when this was 
incised an old hydatid cavity 
with detritus was found. 

Central Hydatid Associ- 
ated with Hepatitis. Ftg 5»6. — Common duct cOTtaining hydatid 

. , , ^ j monbrane and gall-stones. No gall stones in gall 

A female patient, aged 57 » bladder Tbediagramshowssilsolheenlargedright 
was operated on because she lobe of the liver, a, Scar of previous operation 
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had the symptoms of gall-stones — epigastric pain of a colicky nature, 
slight jaundice, mild constitutional signs, and a tender spot to the right of 
the epigastrium. At the 
operation gall-stones ttere p— ' '/ 

found, and a hydatid in the I ’ 

left lobe of the liver t\ as also | ^ 

seen and removed. i 

She tvas then tvell for {-• ' 

some \ears, when she again Itt' _ ] 

suffered from attacks of epi- Pv 

gastric pain, associated with r '' 

mild jaundice and with a jl 
which ranged from a Is 

temperature 99° to j ^ ^ 

The pain was a more or { 

less and was 

not colicky. She gradually ' 

became tery sick, and for a ' 

fortnight developed an intense [ 
diarrhcea and a general ten* [ 

derness over the abdomen, l • 

Finally this tenderness be- ^ 
came localized to the liver, | 
whichbecamediffuselytender. * * 

A radiograph showed a f , ^ # Ali^ 1 

hydatid of the upper surface { ' 1 

of the liver, with calcified , ,— 

,v.ll,, extending towards the fS'Ki 

centre of the liver (Fig. 517). 

At operation the liver was found to be small and almost completely 
\ round, just like a football. It 
/ .^1 sharp edges. It was 

( / “ as hard at a board ”, and of 

\ ^ a high grade of nutmeg type. 

V -- The left lobe was almost com- 

'b> k. pleteiy atrophied as the result 

I '■ '< \ previous hydatid which 

\ \ I*2d been removed. On the 

\ 1 I upper surface of the liver was 

\ ^J\ } * fairly large hjdatid with 

\ yV J / calcified walls, as shown in the 

y diagram (Fig. 518). The com- 

\ 1 j' mon duct was not dilated, and 

1 ' — \ did not appear to contain any 

I V \ \ hydatid cj-st. The liver was of 

/ \ the same t}pe as is frequently 

/ \ seen in cases of jaundice follow- 

I • ing the administration of 

Fig. 518.— Gyration sketch showing old arsenical preparations— like an 
hydatid associated with high'grade hepatitis ^ ^ 

The hwr was almost round m shape. acute toxic hepatitis 
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The hydatid was opened with great difficulty, by the method illustrated 
in Fig. 528, p. 648 It \vas full of detntus, granular material, and pus ; 
its walls were calcified. Drainage tubes were inserted. The cavity was 
washed out, but there was no drainage of bile. The patient remained 
very ill. 

The cavity was now frequently trashed out with hydrochlonc acid, and 
‘ vacuum-cleaned ’ with a suction apparatus. A large amount of granular 
material and detntus was gradually aspirated through the suction tube, 
and the calcareous wall, as shown by X raj's, began to disappear as the result 
of the use of the acid. Finally, five weeks after the operation, the cavity 
began to discharge bile. From this time on, the patient gradually improved, 
lost the liver tenderness, and began to eat well. She recovered. 

Obviously this was a case of hepatitis arising from an infection 
of most of the ducts, as the result of becoming choked with detritus 
and infected from the old degenerating and suppurating hydatid. 

Hydatid of the Left Lobe of the Liver. — Hydatid of the left 
lobe of the liv'er {Fig. 519) presents no special difficulties in regard 



F,g A, Hydatid of tbe left lobe of the liver. 

to operation, because it lies freely exposed in the left upper quadrant 
of the abdomen, and is eaaly accessible by an approach through 
the upper and left part of the abdominal w'all. 
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When the hydatid cyst in the left lobe extends downwards and 
back\\ards, it presses on the stomach and gives rise to a form of 
dyspepsia only experienced on taking full meals (a filling dyspepsia). 
The dyspeptic symptoms disappear as the stomach empties ; and 
they do not occur if only small quantities of food are taken at a time. 

Apart from radiological and serum tests, hydatid in this situation 
is distinguished from other tumours — gastric and the like — which 
may occur in this neighbourhood by the fact that although it is a 
large tumour, it will have produced practically no pressure effects ; 
and this happens notwithstanding the fact that it is situated in a 



Fig 520 —Photograph of the abdomen of a patient who had h>datid of the 
lelt lobe of the hvet The eireles indicate ttimonis 


region where many vital organs are grouped. It is also characterized 
by the fact that although it is a laige tumour it has not affected 
the patient’s health, e\’en over 3 period of years. Fig. 520 is a 
photograph of the ahdotacu oC a patient who had a hydatid of the 
left lobe of the liver, extending downwards and to the right side. 

Hydatid of the left lobe of the liver is also of surgical diagnostic 
interest by reason of the fact that sometimes a natural cure takes 
place, leaving a hard, irregular, nodular tumour. Such a tumour, 
which lies in the region of the lesser curvature of the stomach, may 
remain unnoticed for years because it gives rise to no symptoms. 
If felt when the patient presents himself or herself for e.xamination, 
perhaps suffering from some general symptoms of ill-health, the feel 
of such a tumour — so like a carcinoma — naturally leads to a diagnosis 
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of carcinoma of the stomach. The likeness to a gastric carcinoma 
IS still greater if the radiologist describes a ‘ filling defect ’ of the 
stomach, for these old hydatid tumours can cause filling defects from 
external gastric pressure. 

Such a case occurred in my own practice, and even at the 
exploratory operation I was in doubt for a time whether this hard, 
cartilaginous irregular tumour of the left lobe of the liver was a 
secondary malignant tumour or an old retrogressed hydatid {Ftg 521). 



Ftg. 5JI. — A, Retrogressed hydatid of the left lobe of the liver, lying over the 
lesser curvature of the stomach and simulating carcmoma 

Hydatid in the Vicinity of the Gall-bladder. — One of the 
chief interests which attaches to a hydatid in the vicinity of the gall- 
bladder is that, if mildly suppurating as such a hydatid in this 
exposed position often is, it is mistaken for an inflamed gall-bladder. 
The operation sketch in Fig. 522 shows the shape and position of 
a small suppurating hydatid which, in a young man aged 27, was 
diagnosed as an inflamed gall-bladder. 

Sometimes when a hydatid lying close to the gall-bladder sup- 
purates, it opens into the gall-bladder, and then symptoms arise 
which are really due to an empyema of the gall-bladder ; symptoms, 
of course, that are indistinguishable from those arising from empyema 
of the gall-bladder resulting from cholelithiasis. 
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The following case-history illustrates such a condition; — 

The patient presented all the symptoms of gall-stones, and the 
gall-bladder appeared to be enlarged and tender. At the operation it was 
seen that there was an inflammatory mass in the situation of the gall- 
bladder. This mass looked like an empj'ema of the gall-bladder, except 
that it was a little too medially situated. Gall-stones were present in the 
gall-bladder, which formed part of the inflammatory mass. The cystic duct 



Fig $33 — Diagrammatic sketch showing 
the shape and size of a small suppurating 
hvdatid cysi close to the gall bladder 
which was mistaken for emptema of the 
gall-bladder 



Ftg t23 — Suppurating hydatid l>ing 
close to the gall-bladder and opening into 
It, givtag rise to the sjmptoros of gall- 


and artery were divided, and as the gall-bladder was removed it was seen 
that it communicated with another sac which, as well as the gall-bladder, 
was full of pus. Finally it was found that the main part of the mass was 
a suppurating hydatid which, lying close by, had opened into the gall- 
bladder. Fig. 523 IS an operation sketch to show the condition which 
was found. 

Hydatid of the Portal Fissure. — Hydatid of the portal fissure 
is rare. Its clinical importance lies in the fact that it can press 
on the hepatic ducts and cause a jaundice which is unremittent, 
A. T. 41 
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painless, feverless, and of a green tj7)e — a jaundice indistinguishable 
from that produced by carcinoma of the common duct or by 
carcinoma of the head of the pancreas. 

In surgery in Australia and New Zealand, therefore, the possi- 
bility of a hydatid of the portal fissure must never be omitted from 
the surgeon’s thoughts when making a diagnosis in the case of a 
jaundice of suspected malignant origin ; for jaundice arising from 
this cause is curable, while that from malignant disease of the 
pancreas is incurable. 

Hydatid of the Anterior Surface of the Liver. — Hydatid 
in this situation usually presents no difficulty in diagnosis, and does 
not offer anj' operative problem, for not only can it be approached, 
but it can also be drained, from the anterior abdominal wall. Occa- 
sionally, however, it may be necessary' to make a counter-opening 
posteriorly, so as to drain the most dependent part of the cyst. 
(S«« Figi. 539, 530.) 

Hydatid of the Upper Surface of the Liver- — Hydatid cy’St 
of the upper surface of the liver presents problems in diagnosis and 
also in surgical treatment. 

The problems in diagnosis arise from the fact that being situated 
close under the diaphragm and bulging into the lower lobe of the 
lung, hydatid of the upper surface of the liver causes dullness and 
loss of vocal resonance over the position of the lower lobe of the lung. 
Thus it is liable to be confused with affections of the lung. More- 
over, the diaphragmatic pleuritis which it sometimes causes, gives 
rise to persistent cough and a friction-rub and pain — all of which 
are also manifestations of an early tuberculous pulmonary condition. 
And further, a pleurisy with effusion which may' arise from spoiling 
of the pleura by a subdiaphragmatic hj'datid may' be mistaken for 
the effusion caused by tuberculous pleuritis. 

In hydatid cyst of the upper surface of the liver, it is important 
to try to make a diagnosis of the direction in which it spreads : 
whether forward or backward. This knowledge is necessary in 
order to determine whether the operative approach should be from 
the front or from the back. It is further necessary from the point 
of view of efficient drainage, in order to decide whether to drain 
it from the front or from the back; that is, whether the most 
dependent part of the cyst is situated more towards the front or 
the back of the liver. 

Rupture through the Diaphragm but not the Pleura . — Hydatid of the 
upper surface of the liver may perforate the diaphragm and push 
the panetal pleura covering the diaphragm in front of it, as is 
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diagrammatically shown in Fig. 526. The condition is illustrated 
in the following case-history : — 

A patient was found to have an enlarged liver, which extended four 
finger-breadths below his costal margin, but otherwise he was m fair health. 
Fig. 524, the radiograph of the case, shows an unusual-shaped shadow 
projecting into the base of the lung. 

Feeling that this was a hydatid of the lower lobe of the lung, the surgeon 
opened the pleural cavity, but could sweep his hand round the whole of 
the lower part of the cavity without finding any evidence of hydatid. .\t 
a second operation the hydatid was approached from the abdominal cavity 



in — Radioiirapb sboumg projecdon of diapbragmatic pleura 
caused bv hydatid of upper surface of liver 

the round ligaments of the liver were divided, the lov.’er margin of the 
thorax was elevated, and the liver depressed (see Fig. 528). 

When the contents of the hydatid were evacuated, a large hole could 
be felt in the diaphragm. This opening communicated w’lth a smoothly 
covered diverticulum into the thoracic cavity, that is, into a cavity made 
by the panetal pleura, which had been pushed off the upper surface of 
the diaphragm. Fig. 525 is a lateral radiograph of the condition, which is 
also illustrated diagrammatically m Fig. 526 

The radiographic diagnosis of hydatid of the upper surface of 
the liver is often difficult. In some cases of hydatid in this 
situation, a pleural effusion arises as the result of toxic spoiling of 
the panetal pleura, and this effusion disguises the characteristic 
radiographic appearance of hydatid in this position. Sometimes, 
however, if a little air is injected into the abdominal cavity, it 
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will enable the diaphragm to be more clearly defined by radio- 
graphic examination. 

Rupture into Pleural Cavity . — Hydatids of the upper surface of 
the liver may open through the diaphragm, the diaphragmatic pleura, 
and into the pleural cavity, and the right pleural cavity may become 
filled with daughter cysts, the lung being collapsed into a small lump 
the size of a fist on the spinal column. Such a condition is shown 
in the following case-history : — 



Fig 515 — Lateral radiograph m same case as Fig 5*4 Note the lung tissue lying 

beloH the shadow caused bv the hsdalid, uhichcTtends into the base of the lung 

The patient, a woman aged 50, had been operated on eight years 
previously for a ruptured gall-bladder and for a choleperitoneum. The 
gall-bladder was remoicd and contained one small stone. The common 
duct was not explored. 

Four 5 ears after this the patient began to suffer from pains similar to 
those which she had had before the operation. These pains occurred at 
frequent intervals, beginning in the ngbt hj7>ochondrium and radiating to 
the right shoulder-blade, and were colicky in nature, but not accompanied 
by xomiting. 

Three weeks before admission to hospital the patient developed one 
of her usual attacks. She lost her appetite, her stools became clay-coloured, 
and her unne dark, and she notic^ that she was jaundiced. She had 
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shivers and sweats before her attacks of pam came on. On examination, 
the whole of her right chest did not move with respiration, and was 
dull from the clavicle in front and midscapular region behind, while 
the apex beat was 61 in. from the midline- The liver was enlarged and 
tender. Clear fluid was aspirated from the chest, and pus from the sub- 
phrenic region. 




5 * 7 - — Sectional diagrammatic 
representation of a hydatid of the liver 
opening into the pleural cavit>. a. Lung 
contracted down to middle line : B, Pleura 
full of hydatids, c. Diaphragm, D. 
Endocy'st of bvdatid 


At operation it was found that this patient had a hydatid of the upper 
surface of the right lobe of the liver with a subphrenic abscess ; that daughter 
cjsts had opened through the diaphragm and into the pleural cavity ; and 
that the pleural cavity was full of hy^tid cysts. Fig. 527 represents the 
condition diagrammatically. 

A hydatid of the liver breaking into the pleura may cause 
symptoms and signs like those of a pneumonia; indeed may’ lead 
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to the treatment of the condition as a pneumonia. The following 
case is an example of such a mistake : — 

A middle-aged man began to suffer from what he thought were 
influenzal joint pains Some days later he got a rigor, his temperature 
rose to 105°, and he became short of breath He was examined by a 
doctor, who found tubular breathing all over the right lung — particularly 
Its base — but no ad\cntitious signs. He had a slight cough but no rust\ 
sputum. He complained bitterly of a pain in the right shoulder His 
temperature ranged from 101° to loz” 

About the seventh day of his illness it was noticed that he had a tumour 
on the right side continuous with the liver This tumour was not tender, 
mo%ed with respiration, and extended for more than a hand’s breadth 
and a half below the nbs. The patient looked dusky and his apex beat 
was down one interspace and about an inch and a half more lateral than 
it should have been He was ‘ flat dull ’ over the whole right part of his 
chest, and he had tubular breathing over the whole of the right lung. 
He was being treated as a case of pneumonia. 

He had had an old hydatid of the liver which had been operated on. 

A needle was inserted m the chest and fluid aspirated. As the fluid 
was drawn off, the lump in the right side gradually disappeared. Obviously 
this was the right lobe of the liver pushed down from the pressure of the 
accumulation of fluid m the pleura. Examination showed that the fluid 
was from a hydatid and that it contained pus and daughter cysts. 

Rupture into a Bronchus — A hydatid of the upper surface of the 
liver may occasionally rupture into a bronchus. In this case the 
daughter cysts and fluid are usually stained with bile, a characteristic 
which marks it as a hydatid of the liver and not of the lung. 

The surgical approach to hydatid of the upper surface of the liver 
is described below. 

Hydatid of the Liver Opening into the Kidney. — \''ery occasion- 
ally a hydatid of the liver lying over the upper pole of the kidney 
will open into this organ, and eventually into the pelvis of the kidney. 
The presence of hydatid will then become apparent by the passage 
of daughter cysts through the pelvis of the kidney and down the 
ureter. The passage of these cysts may cause renal colic indistinguish- 
able from that caused by a stone. Secondary infection usually occurs, 
and finally the kidney must be removed, when the hjdatid in the 
liver may be dealt with. 

In one case the patient’s attention was drawn to the fact that 
he tvas passing small ‘ grape-skins ’ with his urine. Subsequently 
suppuration took place, pyuria occured, and it became necessaiy to 
remove the kidney. When removing the kidney (from the abdomen) 
it was found that the wall of the duodenum was involved in the 
calcified wall of the hydatid, and part of the posterior duodenal wall 
had to be removed. The hydatid of the liver was dealt with, the 
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opening in the duodenal wall closed, and reinforced by the omentum. 
Fifteen years later the patient \\^ still alive, and had no further 
recurrence of the hydatid. 

OPERATION FOR HYDATID CYST OF THE UPPER PART OF THE 
RIGHT LOBE OF THE UVER 

The usual operative approach for the exposure of a hydatid 
cyst (or abscess) of the upper part of the right lobe of the liver is 
through the lower part of the thorax posteriorly, the 9th rib being 
resected, and the parietal and diaphragm pleura being closed off 
by sutures. It may be possible to push up the costo-diaphragmatic 
pleural reflection so as to avoid opening the pleural cavity. 

The exposure of the cyst, however, through this region is very 
limited. Furthermore, on account of this cramped exposure the 
cavity of the hydatid cannot be explored, and the most dependent 
part of the abscess or cyst, a knowledge of which is necessary in 
order to institute proper drainage, cannot readily be found. In 
addition, where the pleura is divided, infection of the pleural cavity 
may occur through the cutting out of the sutures closing off the 
diaphragmatic and parietal pleura. 

An alternative method, and one which I have found to give a 
much better operative approach, is to expose the upper surface of 
the liver from the abdominal cavity. This method has been made 
possible by the use of the author’s operating frame, which, locked 
tightly into the wound, can be used to lift the thoracic \vall away 
from the upper surface of the Hver, and thus make a space between 
the surface of the liver and the anterior thoracic wall. In this way 
the under surface of the right side of the diaphragm can easily be 
exposed. The method is as follows : — 

A paramedian incision may be employed — one made from the 
epigastric notch along the ribs for in., and then downwards para- 
medially through the median edge of the rectus, the same as for the 
exposure of the gall-bladder {see p. 702); or the costal incision 
may be used {see p. 524). 

The operating frame is inserted and ratcheted firmly into position, 
so that It tightly grips the abdominal and chest wall. The assistant 
gently lifts the frame and with it the chest ivall. The falciform 
and coronary ligaments which hold the liver on the anterior abdo- 
minal w'all are divided. As the thoracic wall is lifted by the assistant, 
the liver is pressed downward by the hand of the surgeon, a large 
space being thus made between the upper surface of the liver and 
the chest wall {Ftg. 528). 
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The hydatid, which generally can be seen coming to the surface 
somewhere on the upper surface of the liver, is injected with 5 to 
10 c c. of formalin and then aspirated. The removal of fluid from 
the hver by aspiration leaves a still bigger space between the under 
surface of the diaphragm and the upper surface of the liver, and 
renders the approach to this surface quite easy, even permitting the 
exposure of the upper part of the posterior surface. 



Fig 328 — Sboning approach to a bydabd of th« upper surface of the li^er 
The upper end of the operating frame is elevated at A-e and with it the thoracic 
wall , C, Liver pressed down by the surgemi’s band : D, Ligament of the h\er 
divided , E, Upper surface of the User whim the hvdatid is situated 

The hydatid cyst is now opened and its contents removed. 
As it empties and the hydatid cavity collapses, the space bet\3een the 
upper surface of the liver and the diaphragm will become still larger. 

When the hydatid is opened, it \rill be found that part of the 
upper surface of the liver, which covers the cyst, is composed of 
fibrous tissue and contains no li\er substance. This area can be 
so freely opened that the hand of the operator can be inserted into 
the hydatid cavity with a view to exploring it for pockets and also 
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determining its dependent part. Sometimes the most dependent 
part is more towards the lower and back portion of the liver, as in 
Fig. 529, so that a counter-opening must be made below the 10th 
rib posteriorly. Sometimes the most dependent part extends fonvard, 
as in Fig. 530, so that it is drained better by a stab w'ound anteriorly 



hg. jag. — Cavilv of hydatid cyst of the Fig 530 — Cavity of hjdatid cjst 

upper surface of the liver, nbich extends tonaids of the upper surface of the liver which 

the posterior surface, and must he drained pos- extends forward and can be drained at 

tenorlv at the lowest part of the cv St A. Counter- Its lowest part anlenorlv (In this 

drainage, B, Opening in front, C, Liver enlarged figure the drainage tube should be 

dowTswards placed at the loviest part of the cavity ) 

below the edge of the thorax, or sometimes even through the 
abdominal wound itself. The fact that the surgeon can make any 
counter-opening with his hand in the hydatid cavity renders this 
part of the operation easy and safe. It is one of the advantages of 
the abdominal approach to a hydatid of the upper surface of the 
liver. 

The falciform and coronary ligaments are sutured before closing 
the abdominal wound. 
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CALCIFIED HVDATID 


Old hydatids may become calcified and firmly adherent to 
the liver. As a rule such a cjst, unless it is suppurating, is better 
left alone. Sometimes, ivhere 



the c>’st lies verj’ superficially 
and can be approached, such 
as for evample a cyst on the 
lower surface of the liver, it 
can be dissected out 

Fig. 531 IS a radiograph 
in which is shown a calcified 
hydatid in the upper part of 
the liver. 

Where a calcified hydatid 
is opened and the degenerate 
daughter cysts are removed, 
the cavity cannot collapse, and 
therefore it cannot close. The 
consequence is that a cavity 
holding stagnant secretion, and 
a sinus, persist for years. 

Sometimes where a calci- 
fied hydatid has been opened 
and drained for a long time, 
the calcified plaques gradually 


separate from the cavity’ in the liver* when it is possible to dissect 


out the calcified parts and 


permit the cavity to close up. 
The calcified w’all may be 
partly dissolved out by con- 
tinuous treatment with weak 
hydrochloric acid {Figs. 532, 
533 )- 

Fig. 534 is a radiograph 
of a calcified hydatid in the 
right lobe of the liver. This 
patient complained that when 
she w’alked she developed a 
pain in the lower right side 
of her chest. At operation 
it was seen that the anterior 
surface of the hy'datid was 
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adherent to the anterior surface of the liver fay a great number of 
string-like adhesions, which on movement could easily be dragged 
upon. The dragging on these adhesions was probably the cause 
of the pain uhich she experienced on walking. 



Fit- 534 — A. CalciSed bydatid. 


stomacb. 
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Infection of Gall>bladder from Uncollapsed Cavity left after 
Removal of Hydatid. — The cavity left after removal of a calafied 
hydatid is liable to become infected, and this infection may spread 
through the ducts of the liver, and finally into the gall-bladder. 

A man, aged 53, had been operated on for hydatid. The ectocj-st, 
which was calcified and finnlv adherent to the liver, could not be com- 
pletely removed A permanent dram was inserted. Several jears after 
the operation he became sick, with intense epigastric pains, high steeple- 
like nse of temperature, mild jaundice, and a large tender swelling in the 
region of the gall-bladder 

At operation an empvema of the gall-bladder without any gall-stones 
was found, and when the old cavity of the hvdatid was opened, pus and 
bile were seen. 

Evidently the empyema of the gall-bladder had been caused 
by an infection spreading through the bile-ducts from the suppurating 
hydatid cavity. 
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CHAPTER LVIl 

DISEASES OF THE GALL-BLADDER AND THE 
BILE-DUCTS : GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY 

The Origin of Bile. — Bile-pigment is formed in the reticulo- 
endothelial system, which comprises groups of a special type of cell 
of wide distribution in the mammalian organism, characterized 
by the fact that they have special intra-vitam staining qualities. 
These reticulo-endothelial cells can form bile-pigment extra- 
hepatically — for example, certain animals deprived of their liver 
can form bile-pigment after intravenous injections of haemo- 
globin. Bile-pigment, therefore, is formed in the blood from the 
reticulo-endothelial elements : that is, from certain splenic cells^ — 
the splenocytes — from the endothelial cells of lymph capillaries, from 
the Kupffer cells of the liver, and from other reticulo-endothelial 
cells. The pigment is secreted or elaborated in some way by certain 
of the liver cells. 

Functions of the Gall-bladder.-— The gall-bladder is first 
developed as a bud from the foregut. This bud finally becomes 
hollow to form the gall-bladder. Thus the gall-bladder was origin- 
ally a diverticulum of the intestine, and it is interesting to note that 
just as the intestine absorbs fats, salts, fluid, and other material, so 
the gall-bladder absorbs lipoids, salts, and fluids, but of course to a 
much less extent. It would appear, therefore, that some of its 
functions are related to those of the intestines This hypothesis, 
suggested by Langenbruck, enables us to appreciate the basis of 
the resorptive function of the gall-bladder. In relation to this 
function Boyd has pointed out that if the fundus of the gall- 
bladder is viewed with a binocular microscope when it is full of 
fluid, it is like looking into marine depths. The walls are thrown 
into folds which float in the fluid like seaw'eed — obviously absorbing 
surfaces. 

Bile-pigment formed from broken-down blood-cells by the cells 
of the reticulo-endothelial system, particularly those of the spleen 
and liver, comes in contact with certain liver cells, and these cells 
elaborate and excrete it in the ducts of the liver, whence it finds its 
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way into the common duct. At the termination of the common duct 
IS the sphincter of Oddi, a very definite sphincter, said by some to 
be really formed from the duodenal musculature. This sphincter 
closes during fasting and dams the bile back into the gall-bladder 
through the cystic duct, which also is armed with a sphincter. Thus 
when the stomach is in a fasting state, the sphincter of Oddi closed, 
and the gall-bladder quiescent, resorption of water, Iipoid, and salts 
takes place. The bile in the gall-bladder is sometimes ten times as 
strong as that in the ducts of the liver 

Resorption takes place through the lymphatics, the capillaries, 
and the venules, so that any infiammation (cholecystitis) which 
interferes with these interferes also with the resorptive function. 

This function has the effect of equalling the bile pressure in the 
ducts and in the gall-bladder. It is surprising to see how quickly 
the pressure in the ducts and in the gall-bladder reaches normal 
by this prbcess. In relation to this equalizing effect of resorption of 
bile, Aschoff made an interesting experiment. The dog has his gall- 
bladder attached to one of the hepatic ducts instead of, as in man, 
to the common duct. It is therefore possible so to ligate the duct 
that the gall-bladder is left In continuit>’ with the duct of the left 
lobe. Thick, green concentrated bile soon forms, because of the con- 
centrating action of the gall-bladder. But if the right hepatic duct is 
ligatured, with which no gall-bladder is connected, the pressure in 
the duct gradually rises, because there is no gall-bladder to concen- 
trate the bile and thus reduce the pressure ; and the bile gets thinner 
and thinner, until finally, as the pressure continues to rise, bile 
secretion stops altogether and the bile becomes white. 

Emptying of the Gall-bladder . — ^The gall-bladder empties in the 
following ways : — 

1. By muscular contraction; but this cannot be the whole 
mechanism, Graham sajs, because the monkey’s gall-bladder is 
embedded in its liver and in its case a muscular contraction could 
not take place. 

2. By clastic recoil (like a rubber sac), 

3. By a process of ‘ massage’ from abdominal movement. 

The gall-bladder empties at meal-times, particularly in response 
' to ingested fatty material, such as yolk of egg. 

The functions of the gall-bladder, therefore, are as follows : — 

1. Resorption of water, salts, and lipoids, a process which takes 
place mainly between meals. 

2. Discharge of bile into the duodenum at meal-times in response 
to a stimulus of food in the duodenum, particularly fatty’ food. 
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3. By reason of its concentrating action, it acts as an efficient 
reservoir for bile, and also prevents pressure on the bile-passages 
from rising excessively. 

Lymphatic Connexions of the GaU>faladder. — Kodama,^ work- 
ing in Graham’s clinic, showed that when dye is injected into 
the lymphatics of the gall-bladder in a dog, it travels to the first 
part of the duodenum and even farther down the duodenum. Thus 
there is a basis from comparative anatomy for the relationship 
known to exist between disease of the gall-bladder and that of 
the duodenum. Kodama also showed that these lymph-vessels 
around the gall-bladder and the first part of the duodenum connect 
with the head of the pancreas. He proved, too, that injections into 
lymph-vessels to the appendix — which in the dog is high — travel to 
lymph nodes around portal veins. Graham points out that there 
is also a rich lymphatic connexion between the gall-bladder and the 
adjacent liver, and that there is therefore a basis for a relationship 
bet\veen infection of the liver and disease of the gall-bladder. 

From the work of Deaver and Sueet* it has been shown that 
the head of the pancreas and the gall-bladder are in the same 
lymphatic field, and that infection in the gall-bladder can spread by 
continuity to the pancreas; and on the other hand, that infection in 
the pancreas can spread to the gall-bladder. Experiments made by 
Kodama in, Graham’s clinic suggest that this lymphatic connexion 
to the pancreas is not quite so definite as suggested by Deaver and 
Sweet, but that the lymph passes over the pancreas and not into it 
unless the peritoneum is adherent. We know, however, as a 
clinical fact that a chronic inflammation of the head of the pancreas 
is very often associated with gall-bladder disease. 

Thus we can understand how, anatomically, the gall-bladder 
can become infected from the liver or can infect the liver; how it 
can infect or become infected by the first part of the duodenum or 
the head of the pancreas ; and how the appendix, pancreas, duodenum, 
and gall-bladder, through subserosal lymphatics, can infect the glands 
aiowwd \be portal xeiw. 

Nerve-supply and Spluncters of the Gall-bladder. — There is 
a sphincter, which is not very well defined, round the cystic duct. 
In conjunction w’ith this sphincter there is a nerve-cell node (Keith) — 
just the same sort of ganglion cell-node which is found in the gastric 
wall in association with the sphincters of the stomach. There is 
also a sphincter around the opening of the common duct into the 
duodenum. The vagus ner\’e supplies the muscular fundus of the 
gall-bladder, and the sympathetic nerve the sphincters — a system of 
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balanced innervation arising from the autonomic nervous system on 
parallel lines to that of the stomach (Fig. 535). Thus, neurogenic 
disease of the gall-bladder may arise in the same way as it does in the 
stomach. 

Aschoff describes a hypertomc gall-bladder in which spasm of 
the cystic duct sphincter prevents the organ from emptying normally ; 
and also a hypotonic gall-bladder in which hypotonic muscle is 
responsible for stasis in the o^an There can be little doubt but 
that this neurogenic gall-bladder disturbance is wrapped up with 
the habitus of the patient. 



Thus there is a spastic type of gall-bladder musculature similar 
to a some^vhat analogous condition in the stomach. The clinical 
manifestations of this neurc^enic type of gall-bladder disturbance 
are liable to be confused with those of a cholelithiasis, because pain 
is a feature just as it is in the analogous condition in the stomach. 

There is likewise a certain type of asthenic patient with a large, 
thin- walled, lowiy situated gall-bladder in which there is stasis and 
in which the bile is dark from concentration — a hypotonic type likely 
to come under notice in the case of an equivocal clinical cholecystitis 
syndrome in which a cholccystograph shows a delayed emptying of 
the gall-bladder. And in this latter respect it is obvious that too 
much stress must not be placed on a gall-bladder which empties 
slowly. It is probably present in a patient who also has a slowly 
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emptying stomach and a slmvly emptying colon — a patient who has 
a general loss of tone and a painless dyspepsia. Cholecystectomy 
in such a case is disappointing, for it does not relieve the dyspepsia, 
which of course may be due to some neurogenic gastric disturbance. 

Situation of the Gall-bladder. — ^The gall-bladder may be situated 
much higher or much lower than normal. Its position seems to 
depend upon the type of individual : on whether he or she is of the 
sthenic or asthenic type. In the thin, enteroptotic woman, the gall- 
bladder may he as low as the appendix; but in the fat, thick-necked, 
deep-chested man it may lie high up under the ribs, extending 
towards the midline and even towards the left side. In the first 
instance, if it becomes inflamed the symptoms may be confused with 
those of appendicitis ; in the second instance, the symptoms of this 
highly situated gall-bladder may be confused with those of gastric 
ulcer, or may even be regarded as those of anginal attacks. 

THE MANNER IN WHICH INFECTION OF THE GALL-BLADDER 
(CHOLECYSTITIS) IS BROUGHT ABOUT 

Infection may reach the gall-bladder in the following ways : 

(1) By hsematogenous (or hxmatogenous hepatogenous) infection; 

(2) By infection from the duodenum by way of the common duct; 

(3) As a result of infection from the presence of gall-stones ; 

(4) As a result of infection arising from stasis of bile. 

1. Hssnatogenous Infection. — Infection may reach the wall 
of the gall-bladder from the systemic circulation, giving rise to a 
cholecystitis, generally of a chronic nature. Wilkie, Rosenow, and 
many other observers are of opinion that this is the main avenue of 
infection. In cases of chronic cholecystitis they find, in the sub- 
mucous layer of the gall-bladder, a streptococcus which, they say, 
has a selective affinity for the wall of the gall-bladder. They believe 
that this is the reason why this organism, coming as it does through 
the systemic circulation, does not affect other organs as well as the 
gall-bladder. They find that bile inhibits the growth of this organism, 
and that therefore it cannot be isolated from the bile. They find the 
organism in the cystic gland which drams the gall-bladder. Thus, 
if this hypothesis is true, it is obviously useless to treat cholecystitis 
by the draining of the bile by medical measures, by a duodenal tube, 
or by cholecystostomy. 

On the other hand, Graham suggests that infection from some 
focus in the portal system enters the portal vein and through it reaches 
the liver, where it gives rise to foci of hepatitis. He believes that 
from the liver the infection reaches the lymphatics of the wall of the 
A. T. 42 
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gall-bladder, with which those of the liver are in direct connexion. 
He thinks that this hzematogenous hepatogenous route is a much 
easier and more direct one than the roundabout hematogenous 
route postulated by other observers. 

2. Infection from the Duodenum. — It is known that infection 
from the duodenum, perhaps passing through an impotent sphincter 
of Oddi, and by way of the common duct, can infect the bile, and 
through this medium can also infect the mucous membrane of the 
gall-bladder. 

Probably this infection arises in much the same way as we know 
infection arises in a cholec^tenterostomy or a cholecystgastrostomy, 
where, of course, there is no sphincter, and where, after a lapse of 
time, cholecystitis or cholangitis is prone to develop. 

A greater infectivity of the duodenal contents may possibly 
predispose to this infection by way of the duodenum; for it has been 
shown that disease of the gall-bladder wall, as indicated by a negative 
cholecystogram, is often found In association with a hypo-acidity, in 
which condition the gastric contents are more infective than m the 
case of normal acidity. 

3. Gall-stones, — We know that a cholesterol stone can form 
in the gall-bladder from metabolic disturbance — probably as the 
result of an excess of cholesterol in the blood. The presence of 
such a stone in the gall-bladder can contribute to the occurrence of 
an infection — a cholecystitis — by the chronic irritation, as a foreign 
body, which it causes to the wall of the gall-bladder; or by inter- 
ference with the emptying of the cholecystic contents. 

4. Stasis of Bde. — Stasis of bile in the gall-bladder, neuro- 
genically caused, provides a pabulum suitable for the development 
of an infection, which may give rise to a chronic cholecj’stitis. 

THE FORMATION OF GALL-STONES 

Gall-stones may arise in the following ways ; (i) As a result 
of an infection of the gall-bladder wall, that is, as the result of a 
chronic cholecystitis, the tissue effects of the inflammation interfering 
with the normal resorption of lipoids such as cholesterol ; (2) As 
a result of a disturbance in cholesterol metabolism, when cholesterol 
deposits take place in the wall of the gall-bladder, even in the absence 
of any inflammatory process ; (3) As a result of stasis in the bile, 
when stones may occur in the gall-bladder, perhaps as the result of 
infection of the retained bile ; (4) As a result of some dyscrasia in 
bile, which is probably responsible for the formation of pigment 
stones. 
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Thus we have two main varieties of gall-stones ; (i) Gall-stones 
of non-injlammatory origin — cholesterol and pigment stones ; (2) Gall- 
stones of inflammatory origin — mixed gall-stones. 

Gall-stones of Non-inBanunatory Origin, — 

Cholesterol Stones. — These are characterized by the following 
features : They consist of pure cholesterol, show a coarsely crystalline 
structure, occur singly, and are not usually associated with a chole- 
cystitis. They are often found in persons who have never shown 
signs of gall-bladder disease. They occur at all times of life, even 
in childhood, and very often in women after pregnancj'. 

The origin of cholesterol : Cholesterol is secreted by the liver cells 
from the cholesterol present in the blood, without being disintegrated 
in the process. Experiments show that the amount of cholesterol in 
the bile depends upon the amount of cholesterol in the blood. 

Cholesterol in the bile has also been experimentally shown to 
come from the gall-bladder epithelium when it is inflamed. There- 
fore an inflammatory condition of the mucous membrane, as well as 
disturbance in the metabolism consisting of a transitonly increased 
secretion, can give rise to cholesterol stones. 

An increase of cholesterol metabolism follows pregnancy, espe- 
cially if the patient does not nurse the child, and this explains the 
association of cholesterol gall-stones with pregnancy. An increase 
in the formation of cholesterol and therefore cholesterol gall-stones 
is prone to follow the rapid loss of fats, either from the treatment 
of obesity or following infective diseases. 

Cholesterol is held in solution by the bile-salts, the amount of 
which depends largely on the excretory power of the liver cells. 
The bile of lower animals contains a large amount of bile-salts and a 
little cholesterol. Human bile, on the other hand, contains much 
more cholesterol in proportion to the bile-salts. It is therefore 
obvious why animal bile has been used to try to dissolve cholesterol 
gall-stones. 

Cholesterol stones resulting from metabolic disturbance form 
one-third of all varieties of gall-stones, and appear either singly 
with the peculiar structure described, or in the form of so-called 
‘ combination ’ stones. Cholesterol stone is therefore of metabolic 
rather than cholecystitic origin, and is either latent in its manifesta- 
tions, or gives rise to slight and frequently misleading symptoms. 

Cholesterol stone is, of course, not opaque to X rays, and so 
throus a negative shadow in a cholecystograph. 

Pure Pigment Stones. — ^These arc small and like coarse black 
sand. Their surfaces are black — sometimes brightly coloured by 
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a thin layer of pigment caldum. They are most frequently found 
in the bile-ducts. 

GaIl*stones of Inflammatory Origin (Mixed Gall-stones) — 
The steps in the formation of mixed gall-stones, that is, gall-stones 
with probably a central cholesterol nucleus, are, according to Wilkie, 
Boyd, and others, as follows : — 

1. An intramural streptococcal infection of the wall of the 
gall-bladder. 

2. Lipoid accumulation in the mucosa and subepitheHal layer 
of the wall of the gall-bladder. 

3. Formation of subepithelial lipoid (cholesterol) papillomata. 

4. Shedding of these papillomata to form the nuclei around 
which more cholesterol is deposited, and around which calcium bili- 
rubinate and calcium biliverdinate will deposit to form a mixed stone. 

A mixed gall-stone may also occur as follows : A pure cholesterol 
stone may partly block the cystic duct, when the retained bile and 
secretion may become infected and cause a chronic cholecystitis. 
Thus a mixed stone may follow in the wake of a cholecystitis produced 
by the metabolically produced gall-stone. Mixed stones may also 
be attributed to a cholecystitis brought about by stasis of bile, the 
result of a reflex spasm of the sphincter surrounding the cystic duct. 

CAUSES OF DISEASE OF THE BILIARY SYSTEM 

Disease of the biliary system can arise in any of the following 
ways : — 

1. Neurogenically, due to a disturbance of the nervous 
mechanism concerned with the filling or the emptying of the gall- 
bladder : Pre-cbolecystitic disease. 

2. By an infection of the wall of the gall-bladder : Non-Hthogenous 
cholecystitis. 

3. As a result of the presence of gall-stones in the gall-bladder 
or in any of the bile-ducts : Cholelithiasis. 

PRE-CHOLECVSTTnC DISEASE 

It has been the experience of most surgeons that patients have 
exhibited the signs of disease of the gah-biadder, such as epigastric 
pain and tenderness over the gall-bladder, yet at operation the 
organ has appeared to be notmal. 

In such cases, the symptoms and signs may be due to a neuro- 
genic disturbance — according to Aschoff, the neuromuscular apparatus 
of the gall-bladder is especially sensitive and easily deranged. This 
neurogenic disturbance is probably some incoordination of the 
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filling and emptying mechanism of the gall-bladder which may give 
rise to pain. As has been earlier pointed out, overaction of the 
vagus causes contraction of the gall-bladder wall and relaxation of 
the sphincter, while excessive activity of the sympathetic causes the 
reverse. Thus, as Aschoff points out, in some circumstances a hyper- 
tonic stasis gall-bladder and in others an atonic stasis gall-bladder 
can occur. In the hypertonic stasis gall-bladder, he writes, a spotty 
lipoid deposit may be found on the mucous membrane, and the 
musculature and the crypts of Luschka may be seen to be strongly 
developed, the combined effect giving the appearance of the so-called 
‘ strawberrj’ gall-bladder.’ In the atonic stasis gall-bladder he says 
that there may be a remarkable thinning of the muscle wall and a 
disappearance of Luschka’s crypts, together with a slackening of the 
folds of the mucous membrane. 

NON-LITHOGENOUS CHOLECYSimS 

Non-Iithogenous cholecystitis occurs in lo per cent of cases. 
As has been previously indicated, the infection is of a hematogenous 
origin, and is caused by a particular strain of streptococcus which 
exhibits a predilection for the wall of the gall-bladder. 

This infection may come from some focus of systemic infection, 
such as infected tonsils or teeth. It may also arise from some septic 
focus in the portal circulation, such as appendicitis. From a focus 
of this kind the infection may enter the systemic circulation and reach 
the gall-bladder w’all ; or it may pass through the lymphatics to the 
glands around the common duct and thus to the lymphatics of 
the wall of the gall-bladder. According to Graham, if the infection 
is in the appendix, it can travel from the venous circulation in the 
vicinity of the appendicitis to the portal vein and thus to the liver, 
and from infective foci m the liver, by way of its lymphatics, to the 
wall of the gall-bladder. 

Rarely, infection spreads up from the common duct. In certain 
circumstances — hypochlorhydria and infective duodenal contents in 
association with hypotonicity of the sphincter of Oddi — it is con- 
ceivable that infection is liable to spread up through the common 
duct to the contents of the gall-bladder, and from these to the gall- 
bladder wall, causing a cholecystitis. 

A Striking Clinical Example of Non-lithogenous Cholecystitis . — 

A patient had been ill for two jears, complaining of pains in the 
epigastrium which had an indefinite relation to food. These pains came 
in attacks, sometimes \er)’ severe, and in one of them he was slightly 
jaundiced. He was tender over the gall-bladder. He said he was afraid 
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to eat because the taking of food brought on the pain. At operation the 
surgeon, finding no gall-stones present and a gall-bladder which appeared 
to be normal, did not perform a cholecystectomy. The attacks continued 
and became so bad that two years later it was again necessary to operate 
on him during a very severe attack, when an empyema of the gall-bladder 
without gall-stones was found 

This case is interesting in that it shows that a case of non- 
lithogenous cholecystitis can exist over a period of years, without 
forming gall-stones, and then go on to suppuration. 

So much attention has been paid of late years to non-calculous 
disease of the gall-bladder that we have come to understand it better, 
and to recognize its minor forms. Experimental work on animals 
and studies of gall-bladders removed at operation have aided much 
in this, but Graham’s test — cholecystography (see Chapter LVIII) — 
has perhaps done more than anything else to give us new knowledge 
in relation to non-calculous cholecystitis. 

DISEASE DUE TO THE PRESENCE OF GALL.STONES » 
aiOLEUTHIASIS 

Gall-stones can cause disease in the gall-bladder or in the bile- 
ducts by acting as an irritating foreign body ; or by blocking — 
completely or incompletely — the neck of the gall-bladder, the cystic 
duct, or the common duct, or all three. 

Gall-stones in the GaU-bladder.— Biliary calculi in the gall- 
bladder of themselves cause : (i) Dyspepsias of various types ; 

(2) A chronic cholecystitis with all its symptoms and signs ; 

(3) Pain as a result of muscle spasm of the gall-bladder wall 
around a large stone, or a gall-bladder full of stones, or due to 
the jamming of a fairly large stone in the S-shaped part of the 
gall-bladder. 

The Dyspepsia of Gall-stones. — ^The dyspepsia caused by gall- 
stones has already been described (see p. 76), and the following types 
of dyspepsia should be specially noted : — 

1. A flatulent dyspepsia which is irregular in its occurrence 
and duration. 

2. A painless dyspepsia — a ‘ full feeling ’ after taking food, 
especially after certain articles of diet, such as potatoes and fatty 
foods, which are naturally avoided because they aggravate the 
discomfort. 

3. A nauseous dyspepsia — ^nausea after meals, irregular in its 
onset and duration; and in association with these dyspeptic sym- 
ptoms, a muddy complexion. 
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4. An acidity, heartburn, and water-brash, accompanied by 
severe epigastric pain at a definite time-interval after food (gastric- 
ulcer-like symptoms). 

5. Symptoms of dyspepsia accompanied by a severe pain about 
three hours after food (duodenal-ulcer-like symptoms). 

An important characteristic of all these dyspeptic symptoms is 
the irregularity of their occurrence, duration, and severity. 

Chronic Cholecystitis .- — Chronic cholecystitis often manifests 
itself by an aching pain under the right costal margin and in the 
right scapular region ; by an epigastric pain of indefinite relation 
to food ; bj’ pain after turning on the left side ; by tenderness 
over the region of the gall-bladder, though this may not always be 
present. 

■When a ‘tender spot’ is present, it may be difficult to 
distinguish from that of duodenal ulcer. The distinction can be 
made by altering the axis of the pressure without removing the finger 
from the tender spot — tenderness when the axis of the pressure is 
directed upwards against the descending liver signifies an inflamed 
gall-bladder ; tenderness when the axis of the pressure is directed 
totvards the posterior abdominal wall indicates duodenal ulcer {see 
Fig. 38, p. 82). 

Muscle Spasm around a Large Stone . — Painful spasm of the 
gall-bladder wall may intermittently occur around a large stone. 
Severe pain is caused by the jamming of a large stone in the 
S-shaped part. Occasionally a gall-bladder, so tightly packed with 
stones that it cannot hold any more, gives rise to the symptoms 
of duodenal ulcer. In such a case, pain may come on two to 
three hours after food and be followed by vomiting, which gives 
relief. This condition is distinguished from duodenal ulcer by the 
facts that, unlike the duodenal ulcer, the pain docs not occur after 
every meal ; and that at one time or another the patient suffers from 
a sudden attack of severe pain With much shock, a pain which 
requires morphia for its relief. 

Gall-stones Blocking the Ducts. — 

Stone Impacted in the Cystic Duct . — Following the blocking of 
the cj'stic duct by a stone there may be an attack of severe colicky 
pain associated with shock and sweating, somewhat relieved by pres- 
sure, heat, or vomiting, and almost alw’ays completely relieved by 
morphia. The onset of the pain is sudden and its cessation usually 
just as sudden. All the signs and symptoms of acute cholecj’stitis 
may follow on the attack of colic. Fig. 536 shows a stone impacted 
in the cystic duct. 
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On the other hand, the colic may subside, and a large painless 
tumour in the region of the gall-bladder may develop. This tumour 
may be shaped like a cucumber and may extend towards the 
umbilicus. It is the gall-bladder distended with mucus — a mucocele 



hg- — Colour pbotograpb of stone impacted la the cystic duct, with the 

gall-bladder acutely inflamed as the result of the impaction. Patchy hpoid deposits 
are seen in the wall of the gall bladder, the result of a preiious chronic chole- 
cystitis — actually a ‘ strawberry gaD bladder'. 


(Fig. 537). Rarely a stone may encyst in the cystic duct with 
unnoticeable pain, and a huge mucocele of the gall-bladder form 
painlessly. In this case, since the tumour is firm and insensitive, 
it may be mistaken for a malignant tumour. 

The impaction of a stone in the cj'stic duct may cause an acute 
cholecystitis with the following symptoms and signs 
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Acute cholecystitis : In this condition, all the symptoms and 
signs of an acutely inflamed abdominal organ are present. The 
abdominal muscles in the upper and right part of the abdomen are 
rigid, and there is an area of tenderness over the alTected gall-bladder. 
Sometimes the gall-bladder can be felt as a tender tumour, this 
tenderness being, of course, always worse when the inspiration 
presses the organ down on the palpating hand. There may be slight 



FtS- S37— Diagrammatic sketch of a large tumour of the abdomen, of peculiar 
cucumber-like shape ; a tumour quite insensitive to touch, and caused bi a large 
mucocele, tbe result of a stone painlesslv impacted tn the cj’stic duct 

jaundice due to the inflammatory condition spreading from the 
cystic duct into the common duct In addition, there may be 
pulmonary signs caused by reflex inhibition of the movement of the 
right side of the diaphragm (comparable to a reflex inhibition of the 
upper part of the right rectus), and therefore at the base of the right 
lung low-pitched crepitations, friction, and slight dullness. There 
will usually be the symptoms and signs of an infection — fever, rapid 
pulse, etc If the stone impacted in the cystic duct slips back, the 
cholecystitis may get better ; but if it remains impacted an empyema 
may develop, or gangrene or perforation may occur. 
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Even in the absence of an operation, a severe cholecystitis 
resulting from an impacted stone may slowly get better, but generally 
the gall-bladder becomes fibrosed and contracted, and permanently 
crippled. Such a fibrous and slowly contracting gall-bladder may 
gradually, by a continuous process of pressure and dilatation, force 
its contained stones through the cystic duct into the common duct 

Stone at the Junction of the Cystic and Common Ducts — 
Occasionally, a stone will become impacted at the junction of the 
cystic and common ducts. 

When this happens the gall-bladder will become dilated, forming 
a gall-bladder tumour, and the patient will rapidly become deeply 
jaundiced. The Jaundice will not be intermittent, and will not be 
associated with infective symptoms like that caused by a ‘ ball-valve’ 
stone in the common duct. It will be a persistent, progressive 
jaundice, unassociated with any infective symptoms ; a syndrome 
which, if taken In conjunction with the presence of the gall-bladder 
tumour, is almost identical with that of a carcinoma of the head of 
the pancreas — an inoperable malignant condition. 

Thus, it is particularly necessary' to keep in mind the syndrome 
brought about by a stone in this situation ; for otherwise this eminently 
operable and curable gall-stone condition may be regarded as that of 
a malignant pancreas, and therefore an inoperable condition — a 
mistake which actually happened in the following case : — 

A doctor became ill with slight epigastric patn,o{ which he took very little 
notice. Subsequent he graduily developed a jaundice which progressed 
without any intermission, until finally it became deep * black ’ jaundice. 

He had no constitutional symptoms such as fever, malaise, ngors, 
etc. This and the comparatively painless onset of his symptoms suggested 
to him that he was suffering from a jaundice of malignant origin. When, 
on examination, it was found that he had a large painless tumour in the 
region of the gall-bladder — apparently a dilated gall-bladder — he was more 
than ever convinced that he was suffering from a carcinoma of the pancreas, 
and he refused to have an operation. Feeling hopeful by reason of the 
rather sudden onset of this condition and the slight initial pain that it might 
not be malignant, I persuaded him to allow himself to be operated upon. 

At the operation I found that a stone had become wedged (almost 
painlessly as we have seen) at the junction of the cystic and common 
ducts', tbattbe gaU-WaiAer was very diattwdtd and tontavned only swacus; 
that the liver was very much enlarged ; and that the bile was white. 
I removed the stone, after which he gradually recovered. {Ftg. 538) 

The following history is another clinical example of the same 
kind of difficulty' : — 

A man, aged 43, three years previous to being seen, suffered from a 
severe pain m the epigastnum. He had no further pain until nine weeks 
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before his admission to hospital, when he had a similar pain to that which 
he had had three years ago. It was of a very dull nature and %vas present 
all the time. It used to have a definite relation to food ; now it had no 
relation to meals. He had become deeply jaundiced. He vomited occa- 
sionally after meals, but this did not relieve the pain. On examination, 
a large tumour over the region of his gall-bladder, slightly tender, and 
associated with some rigidity, could be felt. 

His own account of his pain, which indicated that it was not very bad ; 
the enlarged gall-bladder, which was not very tender ; the jaundice, which 



Fig 538. — Operation sketch showing a round smooth stone impacted at the 
junction of the cystic and common ducts In this drawing the enlarged gall- 
bladder, the complete block of the cystic and common ducts, the dilatation of the 
comnvoti duct, and the enlargement of the User, ate all portraved (The li\cr is 
shown as partly cut away, m cadet to let the cystic duct be seen ) 


was getiiTig piogiessi'vely worst, and winch was nTrassociarEd with fever, 
or remissions — ^all these were manifestations which, to the attending doctor, 
indicated that the patient was suffenng from a carcinoma of the pancreas, 
and that the condition was therefore inoperable. Operation, however, 
disclosed a stone wedged in the junction of the cjstic and common ducts. 

The crucial diagnostic point in these cases of stone impacted at 
the junction of the cystic and common ducts was that a careful 
investigation of the onset showed that the illness was definitely 
ushered in with pain; whereas the onset of a carcinoma of the 
pancreas is usually painless. 
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It must, however, be remembered that in jaundice arising from 
a carcinoma of the common duct, sometimes — perhaps because of 
the more rapid obstruction — considerable pain is expenenced with 
the onset of the jaundice {see p. 738) 

Stone in the Common Duct. — See p. 678. 

Intra>hepatic Gall-stones. — In some rare instances, gall-stones 
are found m the bile-ducts of the liver. Lavnc and Kobe® report 
the following interesting case : — 

The patient complained of stomach trouble for four jears, but he had 
no definite pain, only a feeling of oppression in the stomach region. 
Before his admission to hospital, he began to suffer severe pain in the upper 
part of the abdomen. This pain increased very rapidly until it became 
almost unbearable The pains were not of a colicky type, but were 



939 — Cut (hrougb large liter uith iatra>bepatie stones. 
tFtom the ‘ Zenlralblall f'f Chtrurgit ‘ ) 

accompanied by vomiting. The patient had no jaundice. The upper and 
right side of the abdomen was rigid. This situation, too, was tender. 
The edges of the liver could be felt three finger-breadths below the edge 
of the thorax. The urobilin test was strongly positive. The pulse was 
120, and the temperature 100°. {Fig. 539.) 

Thus, this possibility must be considered when, at operation, no 
cause is found for symptoms and signs suggests e of a cholelithiasis 

OBSCURE CONDITIONS OF THE GALL-BLADDER 
If we consider disease of the gall-bladder from the point of view 
of diagnosis, it will be seen that, in the majority of cases, the sj^n- 
ptoms and signs are so obvious that no doubt arises. The impaction 
of a stone in a duct, the advent of inflammation of the gall-bladder, 
give rise to definite characteristic symptoms. 

There is, however, a proportion of cases in which a mild, non- 
lithogenous cholecystitis is present, or m which cholesterol stones are 
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present without an associated chronic cholecystitis. In such cases the 
symptoms may be most indefinite and the diagnosis therefore 
extremely difficult, as for example in cases of flatulent, nauseous, or 
painful dyspepsia. It is in this type of doubtful case of cholelithiasis 
that the choleC}’stographic test devised by Graham has proved so 
useful. 

It will therefore be well at this juncture to consider chole- 
cystography — the basic principles underlying the method, and the 
reliance which may be placed on it in making a diagnosis. Moreover, 
it will be appropriate to consider this test before dealing tvith other 
conditions of the biliary tract — complete and incomplete obstruction 
of the common duct — to which it has little relevance. 
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CHAPTER LVIII 
CHOLECYSTOGRAPHY 

Cholecystography is now one of the most important means for 
determining early disease of the gall-bladder. 

To obtain a cholecjstographic shadow of the gall-bladder, the 
bile must be normally secreted, that is, the liver cell which has to do 
with its elaboration must be healthy; the wall of the gall-bladder 
must be healthy, so that its resorbing function is normal; the cystic 
duct must be patent to admit the bile into the gall-bladder ; and, 
last of all, the sphincter of Oddi must be closed — the patient must 
be fasting — so that the bile does not escape into the intestine, 
but is dammed back, and entering the cystic duct passes into the 
gall-bladder. 

Principles Underlying Cholecystographic Tests. — Bile pigment, 
formed extrahepatically — probably mainly by the reticulo-endothelial 
cells in the spleen — enters the liver by the porta! vein, and is 
elaborated or secreted by liver cells. It is then discharged into the 
hepatic ducts, and if the patient is fasting, becomes dammed back 
by the sphincter of Oddi, and by way of the q’stic duct enters the 
gall-bladder. Here, between meals, if the wall of the gall-bladder is 
healthy, absorption of water, salts, and cholesterol takes place by 
w’ay of its lymphatics, capillaries, and venules. If sodium iodotetra- 
phcnolphthalein is given either by mouth or by intravenous injection, 
it also is secreted by the same liver cells that elaborate the bile, and 
becomes a constituent of the bile that enters the gall-bladder. 

As resorption of fluid takes place in this organ, and the bile be- 
comes concentrated, the percentage of the radiopaque salt becomes 
sufficiently strong to give a frirly dense X-ray shadow. 

The denseness of the cholecystographic shadow is thus dependent 
on the power of the gall-bladder wall to concentrate bile, and this 
power is dependent on the function and therefore on the normality of 
the gall-bladder wall. The normality and function of the cholecystic 
wall are usually disturbed by chronic inflammation. 

It follows that there is an absence of cholecystographic shadow 
— a ‘ negative ’ shadow — under the follow ing circumstances : — 

I. Absence of the dye (sodium iodotetraphenolphthalein) in the 
liver, and therefore in the bile. If the oral method is used, this may 
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be due to lack of absorption of the phenolphthaleirv from the alimentary 
canal. 

2. Disturbance of the function of the liver cells which are con- 
cerned with the excretion of bile. This may be due to disease of the 
liver cells or to interference rvith their function by congestive heart 
failure. 

3. Failure of bile to enter the gall-bladder. This may be 
the result of blocking of the cystic duct by inflammation or by 
a stone. 

4. Deficient concentration of the bile stored in the gall-bladder. 
This may be caused by inflammation of the gall-bladder wall blocking 
the lymphatics and capillaries. 

5. Patency of the sphincter of Oddi; the bile is not dammed 
back into the gall-bladder. This happens when the patient has not 
been fasting and when the sphincter of Oddi relaxes in response to 
the stimulus of a meal, and the bile is poured into the duodenum. 
It may also occur in certain general diseases, and sometimes in 
disease of the duodenum. 

Some importance also attaches to the rate of emptying — that is, 
to the normality of the emptying function of the gall-bladder in 
response to a fatty meal. 

The Technique of Cholecystography. — Two methods are in 
vogue, the intravenous and the oral. The oral has almost com- 
pletely superseded the intravenous, because of the discomfort to 
the patient of the latter. There is no doubt, however, that the 
intravenous method is the more reliable, and it is still being 
employed as a confirmatory test in cases where there is no clinical 
evidence to support an absence of the cholecystographic shadow 
obtained by the oral method. 

The Oral Method . — One of the most useful cholecystographic 
methods is that employed by Sandstrom,^ which is carried out in the 
following manner: — 

First day : Half a dose is pven of the opaque medium suspended 
in some alkaline mineral water; as opaque medium he uses Merck’s 
iodotetragnost. A full dose is reckoned as 3 to 4 g. according to the body- 
weight. 

Second day : The last meal on this day is taken at 4 p.m. It should 
be small in bulk and light, and should contain no fat or jolk of egg. In 
the evening (8 to 10 p.m.) afull dose isgivenofthe opaque medium suspended 
in ordinary’ soda-water. 

Third day : Radiographical examination on fasting stomach at 9.30 
ajn. Should no shadow of the gall-bladder be obtained at that time, fur- 
ther examination is undertaken three to four hours later, possibly followed 
by a jolk meal for studying the emptpng of the gall-bladder. 
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In some cases a fractional administration of the opaque medium is carried 
out in the following manner : — 

First day : In the evening, it g opaque salt. 

Second day ; In the morning, to 2 g of the opaque salt, the same 
dose in the evening. 

Third day : Radiographical examination. 

What Reliance can be Placed on the Cholecystographic Test ? 
— In regard to this point, two questions arise : — 

1. Does a normal cholecystograra exclude the presence of chole- 
lithiasis or of all grades of cholecystitis ? 

2. Does the absence of a cholecystographic shadow (a negative 
cholecystogram) always indicate disease of the gall-bladder ? 

In regard to the first question, in a series of 146 cases in which 
a normal cholecj'stograph was obtained, 16 per cent showed pathological 
conditions of the biliary tract in spite of the normal gall-bladder 
shadow (Foged*). Of the 24 cases In which gall-bladder disease was 
present, 14 were cases of cholelithiasis, 9 were cases of cholecystitis, 
and I a case of pericholecystitis. Many other authors (Getll, 
Radojevic, Case, Berard and Mallet-Guy, Ostergaard, Bauer, and 
Wolke) have shown that a normal cholecystogram does not always 
exclude pathological conditions of the biliary’ tract. Extensive collefi- 
tive statistics show a percentage of error in this respect. However, 
it may be taken that a normal cholecystogram corresponds to a 
normal condition in the gali-bladder and biliary tract in about 90 per 
cent of cases. 

In regard to the second question, in the absence of any abnor- 
mal liver function, an absence of shadow, or a faint shadow, in the 
opinion of a great majority of authors, may be taken as evidence of a 
pathological condition of the biliary tract in 94 per cent of cases. Many 
authors, however, are more or Jess sceptical over the significance of the 
negative cholecystogram, and point out that many extra-biltary diseases 
are associated with the absence of a cholecystographic shadow, probably 
as a result of reflex disturbances of the function of the liver or of the 
biliary tract. For example, the absence of the cholecystographic 
shadow has been reported in cases of duodenal ulcer, of diseases of 
the stomach (ulcer, cancer, ptosis), and of appendicitis. Orator 
reports 25 cases of peptic ulcer with absence of the gall-bladder 
shadow in 60 per cent ; Grebe found a negative cholecystogram in 
6 out of 46 cases of peptic ulcer. Foged quotes observations by 
Eisler and Kapstein, Bauer and Strasser, Flick and Traum, Thom, 
and Lev'yn to show that absence of a cholecystographic shadow is the 
rule with a normal gall-bladder in cases of exophthalmic goitre and 
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In regard to the significance of a faint cholecj’stographic shadow, 
the general opinion seems to be that it is not a reliable criterion ; 
significance may be attributed to it only if it remains faint also in the 
motility test (Kirklin and Kolbe). 

Thus, not only in the absence but also in the presence of a 
cholecj’stographic shadow, radiography must be regarded as only a 
diagnostic support, and clinical findings must always carry the most 
weight in making a diagnosis. 

The Significance of the Absence of a Cholecystographic 
Shadow, — When, therefore, there is an absence of the cholecysto^ 
graphic shadow without any clinical evidence of disease of the gall- 
bladder, and the question arises as to whether an operation is indicated, 
the following factors must be taken into consideration: (i) Failure 
to absorb the dye; (2) Errors in technique; (3) The presence of 
extra-biliary disease; (4) The presence of disease of the liver; and 
(5) Obstruction of the common duct. 

1. Failure to Absorb the Dye from the Botcel. — In a few 
cases of absent cholecystographic shadow, Foged discovered that 
radiographs of the gall-bladder taken some days later showed a 
deficient cholec)’stographic shadow. Apparently in these cases 
there was some error in the absorption of the dye. In such 
cases it should be given intravenously to confirm or disprove the 
absence of shadow. lodotetragnost 3 g. should be dissolved in 
20 c.c. of Water and given intravenously from an ordinary 20-c.c. 
Record syringe. 

2. Errors in Technique . — The absence of shadow may be due to 
the fact that the patient has had a meal, permitting the opening of the 
sphincter of the common duct. 

3. The Presence of Extra-biliary Disease . — Conditions such as pre- 
pyloric or duodenal ulcer must be excluded. It is possible that the 
presence of an acute inflammatory lesion in the duodenum may cause 
a disturbance of the sphincter of Oddi, for this structure is supposed 
to be formed of duodenal musculature. 

4. The Presence of Disease of the Liver . — A previous hepatitis, 
or a biliary obstruction, or the venously congested liver — an early 
manifestation of a failing heart — ^may each cause an absence or a 
faintness of a cholecystographic shadow. 

In one case in which the radiologist, e\en after repeated examina- 
tions, had reported that the patient show'ed a negative cholecystographic 
shadow, I found at operation a normal gall-bladder but evidence of a 
previous hepatitis. This patient had had a pre\’ious history of two 
months’ jaundice. 

A. T. 


43 
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In other operation cases where there was a negative cholecysto- 
graphic shadow, and where I proved that the gall-bladder was normal, 
I found that the patient had a large liver with round edges — probably 
a venously congested liver from early heart failure, or a moderate 
grade of hepatitis 

5 The Presence of Obstruction of the Common Duct . — In cases of 
even a mild grade of obstruction of the common duct, no cholecysto- 
graphic shadow or only a faint one may be found. A patient was 
X-rayed because he had symptoms of gall-stones — pain, etc. He 
showed a faint cholecystographic shadow. At operation a slightly 
dilated gall-bladder tras erroneously removed. Subsequent operation 
showed an early stage of carcinoma of the common duct. 

Test of Liver Function where there is Absence of a Cholecysto- 
graphic Shadow with no Clinical Evidence. — In those cases where 
a negative cholecystographic shadow is found m the absence of clinical 
signs of disease of the gall-bladder or bile-ducts, Blomstrom amd Carl 
Sandstrom^ have a plan whereby they carry out, either simultaneously 
or in immediate succession to the cholecystographic test, the brom- 
sulphthalein test of liver function. 

The technique of this test is as follows : — 

An intravenous injection of a 5 per cent solution of bromsulphthalein 
is made m the arm in a quantity corresponding to 2 mg per kilo body- 
weight (the syringe, a 5-c.c. Record syringe, should be of special construc- 
tion, long and narrow, to allow careful dosage). After exactly 30 minutes 
about 20 c.c. of blood is withdrawn from a vein m the other arm and 
collected into two centrifuge tubes which are immediately provided with 
rubber stoppers to prevent evaporation. These tubes are then left standing 
till the following day, when a sufficient quantity of serum will have been 
obtained. Approximately i c.c. of serum is then drawn off with the pipette 
into two identical small test-tubes To one of the tubes a drop of 10 per 
cent NaOH solution is added, and in the presence of bromsulphthalein the 
serum becomes a red-Molet colour. To the second tube a drop of 5 per 
cent hjdrochlonc acid is added to free the serum from the result of 
hsmolysis, if such has taken place. The alkalized serum is then checked 
against a standard solution in a Walpole's comparator, the standard solution 
being made up as follows .* Bromsulphthalein 4 mg is added to 100 cc. 
distilled water, alkalized with 0-25 c.c. of a 10 per cent solution of NaOH. 
This is the too per cent standard solution, of which dilutions are then 
prepared down to 5 per cent. 

The authors think that the bromsulphthalein is excreted by the 
same part of the liver parenchyma as the iodotetraphenolphthalein ; 
and that a high retention of the bromsulphthalein — over 40 per 
cent — excludes the possibility of getting a positive shadow’ of the 
gall-bladder. 
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In an investigation of a large series of cases they were able to show 
that a high retention of bromsulphalein with a negative cholecysto- 
graphic shadow \\'as usually due to disease of the liver and lessening 
of its function. They write : “ Where the bromsulphalein test 
showed that the liver \vas normal, absence of a shadow or faintness of 
a shadotv indicated : (a) disease of the ^vall of the gall-bladder — 
chronic cholecystitis ; (6) impatency of the cystic duct.’’ 

Cholecystographic Gall-stone Shadotvs. — Gall-stones may show 
in a cholecystographic shadow (i) as negative shadows where there are 
cholesterol stones, or (2) as typically concentrically marked radio- 
opaque gall-stones — the mixed or combination gall-stone of calcium 
biliverdinate or calcium bilirubinate with perhaps a cholesterol nucleus. 
These cholecystographic gall-stone shadows are frequently found in a 
faint cholecystographic shadow. 

The radiographs in Figs. 540-542, showing cholecystographic 
shadows with gall-stone shadows within them, are typical examples 
of both the negative and positive shadows of gall-stones, and also 
of the faint cholecystographic shadow. 

The Significance of the Emptying Function of the Gall-bladder. 
— The rate at which a gall-bladder empties m response to a fatty 
meal is of importance in making a diagnosis of disease of the gall- 
bladder, but only of minor importance, for the emptying rate varies 



Fi?. 540. — Examples of choIec>sto{T3ins A. Normal cholecystographic 
shadow. B, ‘Straight’ radiograph of the gall-bladder showmg it packed full of 
stones of the usual muted t) pe 
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Fit' 54ti— Example! ol cbolec>stogTacn« A B, Gall stonei thrown up m 
cholecvsiopaphic shadows faintly outlined 

very much within normal limits, and according to the habitus of 
the patient. 

The Significance of the Contour of the Shadow. — A dis* 

toftion of the contour of the gall-bladder, as the result of a 
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disease in the neighbouring organs, may be shown by deformity of 
the shadow. Deformity of the gall-bladder wall is generally due to a 
congenital cause, or to disease adjacent to the gall-bladder ; it is not 
as a rule due to intrinsic disease, except perhaps the rather rare 
adenoma ; for in disease of the gall-bladder concentration of the bile 
will not take place, and therefore a shadow will not be present. 

The Significance of the Position of the Shadow* — The position 
of a gall-bladder shadow is often of considerable diagnostic importance 
to the surgeon. For example, a more or less distinct shadow 
which is high up and towards the left, may, in the case of a suspected 
anginal pain, indicate disease of the gall-bladder. On the other 
hand, a gall-bladder shadow situated in the region of the appendix 
will indicate that the tenderness in the appendiceal region is probably 
not due to an appendicitis, but to an inflamed, lowly situated gall- 
bladder. 
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CHAPTER LIX 

GALL-STONES IN THE COMMON DUCT AND THEIR 
DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS 

Gall-stones are found in the common duct as follo^\s: — 

1. Impacted m the common duct at the junction of the cystic 
and common ducts, and causing complete obstruction of the ducts. 

2. Loose in the common duct, a ‘ ball-valve ' stone — that is, a 
stone causing incomplete obstruction. 

3. Impacted firmly in the ampulla of Vater, and causing complete 
obstruction of the common duct. 

4. As an irregular gall-stone, not of ‘ ball-valve ’ type, and not 
causing any definite obstruction 

5. As a number of small rectangular gall-stones, a ‘ filter-bed ’ as 
it were, causing mild obstruction, and often found in the dilated 
common duct which occasionally follows cholecystectomy. 

6. As a small gall-stone m the ampulla of Vater — a stone so 
small that it can block the ampulla and yet lie below the opening of 
the duct of Wirsung, that is, the kind of stone which causes rctro- 
jection of bile into the pancreatic duct. 

1. Stone at the JuncCron of the Cooimoo and Cystic Ducts, 
Causing Complete Obstruction. — This condition has already been 
dealt OTth (see p. 666). 

2. ‘ Ball-v^ve ’ Stone. — A gall-stone in the common duct may 
give rise to obstruction when it completely plugs the duct. As a 
result of the obstruction, a dilatation occurs above the point of 
obstruction, and the stone then falls back into the dilated part, 
whereupon, the obstruction being relieved, the bile flows into the 
duodenum. The dilated duct now contracts and an obstruction is 
again produced. Thus the stone gives nse to an intermittent and there- 
fore incomplete obstruction, as dtagrammatically shown in Fig. 543- 

Such a calculous obstruction of the common duct may give rise 
to the following symptoms and signs: (a) A colicky pain situated 
in the mid-epigastric region ; (i) The onset of jaundice from twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours after the onset of the pain ; (c) Tenderness 
over the common duct ; (<Q Rigor, fever, and other evidence of 
infection. 
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Generally, in this ‘ ball-valve ’ calculous syndrome, a dilated 
gall-bladder is not found. As a rule it is associated with a small 
fibrous gall-bladder which has resulted from much inflammation, and 
which has propelled, by the effects of its constant cicatrizing pressure, 
a large stone into the common duct. Stones which are forced into the 
common duct by the muscular action of the gall-bladder are generally 
small, and likely to pass through this duct into the duodenum. 

There are, however, a few cases where a ‘ball-valve’ calculous 
obstruction is accompanied by a palpable gall-bladder, thus conforming 
to Courvoisier’s law — that in 
80 per cent of cases of obstruc- 
tion of the common duct due 
to stones there is contraction of 
the gall-bladder. 

The characteristic of the 
jaundice caused by a ‘ ball- 
valve ’ stone in the common 
duct is that it is intermittent 
and associated with symptoms 
of infection ; that is, that the 
onset of pain and jaundice is 
usually accompanied by fever 
(temperature 102* to 103'“), by 
rigor, malaise, and other con- 
stitutional symptoms. As the 
jaundice gets better, the infec- 
tive symptoms get better. The 
jaundice is of the “ yellow-as-a- 
guinea ” type, a jaundice caused 
by absorption of bilirubin — a 
gall-stone type of jaundice, which should be contrasted with the 
‘ black ’jaundice type which is indicative of malignancy, and which is 
caused by the absorption of biliverdin found abundantly in stale bile. 

3. Stone Impacted in the Ampulla of Vatcr. — A large round 
stone wedged firmly in the ampulla of Vater causes symptoms like 
those produced by a stone at the junction of the cystic and common 
ducts, that is, it gives rise to a persistent and progressive ‘ black 
jaundice’ \\ithout infective or constitutional symptoms. It is a 
jaundice similar to that caused by carcinoma of the pancreas, except 
that its onset is usually associated with colicky pain. It should be 
particularly noted that in jaundice from this cause the gall-bladder 
is only rarely dilated. 



543 — ‘ BjJl'Valve ' stone in common duct. 
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The absence of a dilated gall-bladder and the onset of the 
jaundice with a certain amount of pain, are the two points which 
should enable the symptoms of this condition to be distinguished 
from those of carcinoma of the bead of the pancreas. How impor- 
tant and Iife-sa\nng such a differential diagnosis may be is illustrated 
by the follo'wing history ; — 

A nurse, aged 45, became ill after her evening meal with lomitmg and 
slight pain. A few dajs later she became jaundiced. \Vhen seen, three 
months later, she had a deep 
jaundice which was of the ‘ black ’ 
tjpe. She had had no remissions 
of the jaundice, and no mfectiie 
sjTnptoms. Her liver was lerj 
enlarged. 

Because the jaundice was 
unremittent, had set in practically 
painlessly, and was unaccompanied 
by infective sjTnptoms, a diagnosis 
of carcinoma of the head of the 
pancreas had been made. 

Knowing the hopelessness of 
such a condition, the nurse herself 
had refused to be operated on. 
I pointed out, when called in to 
consultation, that, although the 
liver was enlarged, the gall-bladder 
was not palpable, and that it was 
possible that it might be a large 
round stone impacted in the 
ampulla of Vater, and I persuaded 
her to agree to have an operation. 

At operation a fairly large 
stone was found firmly impacted 
in the ampulla of Vater, and was removed. Tig. 544 is a diagrammatic 
representation of the condition. 

Although the bile was white from the prolonged complete obstruction, 
the patient completely recovered. Careful cross-examination could not 
elicit from her that the ooset of her jaundice was accompanied by any 
appreciable pain ; it was more discomfort, she said. 

4. Large Irregular-shaped Stone in the Common Duct. — In 
a few cases which have come under notice, large irregular gall- 
stones have been present in the common duct, and yet the patients 
have not manifested any sign of jaundice. Obviously, the irregulantv 
of these stones prevented them from completely blocking the 
common duct, and allowed the bile to trickle along the irregularities. 
In one instance of a stone of this type in the common duct, the 
patient suffered from acute colid^' pain between one and two 
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hours after meals. His pain would be followed by vomiting, 
after which he would get relief. He had no jaundice. His 
condition had been regarded as due to a chronic gastric ulcer 

(F'g- 545)- 

5. Multiple Stones in the Common Duct after Cholecystectomy. 
— Following cholecystectomy, I have seen cases in which a dilated 
common duct has been packed with angular stones. The patient 
has suffered from a mild, slightly infective jaundice. The stones 
formed a sort of filter-bed 
through which the bile 
trickled into the duodenum. 

In cases, too, where the 
gall-bladder has been almost 
completely destroyed by 
inflammation, I have found 
the common duct packed 
with small irregular-shaped 
stones,* and the patients 
suffering from only the mild- 
est form of jaundice. Some- 
times, m this ‘filter-bed ’ type 
of common-duct obstruction, 
the patient may be free from 
any sign of jaundice, and 
even from definite painful 
manifestations. 

6. Small Stone Causing 
Retrojection of Bile into 
Pancreas. — Acute transient 
pancreatic complications may 
occur in cholelithiasis, caused by a stone so small that it can 
become fixed, and so disposed at the exit of the ampulla of Vater 
into the duodenum that it causes bile (perhaps infected) to be 
retrojected into the pancreas through the duct of Wirsung (Fig. 
546). In such circumstances the patient may become alarmingly 
ill with acute abdominal pain, collapse, a running low-pressure 
pulse, subnormal temperature, and he may show a board-like 
abdominal rigidity. The clinical picture will be that of an abdominal 
catastrophe simulating a perforated gastric or duodenal ulcer, or an 
acute pancreatitis. 

In a case like this, if the gall-bladder is promptly drained, 
the patient will usually recover dramatically. 
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Here is a clinical example of such an occurrence : — 

A man, aged 40, had been sick for ten years, suffering from attacks of 
fairly acute epigastric pain, which would last from one to two weeks, and 
would radiate to the left shoulder. In the interval he had a little indigestion 
He would also have periods of pain from one to two hours after food, with 
very little relief from vomiting. For years he had been treated for duodenal 
ulcer. 



Ftg 546 — Small stMie blocking exit ot ampulla of Vater and causing 
retcojcction of bile into pancreas through the duct of Wirsung. 

Three hours before I saw him he got a sudden acute pain in the upper 
part of the abdomen. His abdomen became as rigid as a board, and he was 
very shocked. It was thought that he had a perforated duodenal ulcer. 
At operation I found a small stone in the common duct and considerable 
changes in the pancreas, but no acute pancreatitis — probably a pancreatosis. 
Apparently the small stone had caused retrojection of bile into the duct of 
Wirsung. Following the operation he obtained immediate relief. 
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CHAPTER LX 

DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS IN GALL-BLADDER 
SYNDROMES 

As there are so many phases of disease of the gall-bladder and its 
ducts — phases which are liable to be confused with syndromes of 
other diseases — it will be advisable, in discussing the differential 
diagnosis, to deal separately with the various phases of cholelithiasis. 

The phases of gall-bladder disease which require detailed dis- 
cussion from the point of view of differential diagnosis are : — 

1. Jaundice. 

2. Epigastric pain. 

3. Right hypochondriac pain and tenderness. 

4. Gall-bladder dyspepsia. 

5. Acute cholecystitis (diagnosis from a suppurating central 
hydatid). 

6. Acute cholec)'stitis (diagnosis from acute appendicitis in a 
high appendix). 

7. Acute cholecystitis m a low gall-bladder (diagnosis from acute 
appendicitis). 

8. Left-sided epigastric and thoracic pain (diagnosis from anginal 
pain). 

9. Cholangitis (diagnosis from portal pyasmia). 

JAUNDICE 

Remittent and * Yellow’ Jaundice, with Infective Symptoms 
unaccompanied by a Palpable Gall-bladder, Originating with Pain. 
— Such a jaundice may be caused by ‘ ball-valve ’ stone in the 
common duct. 

The clinical manifestations arising from this condition are 
confused with those of the following diseases : (x) Acholuric jaundice ; 
(2) Central hydatid of the liver with daughter cysts entering the 
common duct ; (3) A carcinoma of the ampulla of Vater or of the 
common duct ; (4) Chronic pancreaUtjs. 

I. Acholuric Jaundice. — Distinguished by the fact that the 
jaundice is acholuric in nature — ^the stools showing the presence of, 
and the urine the absence of, bile; that the patient has an enlarged 
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spleen ; and that there may be a history of familial jaundice. 
Unfortunately, however, m an adioturic jaundice it is not uncommon 
for pigment bile-stones to be present in the common duct, and thus 
an obstructive jaundice may be found associated with a hsemolytic 
jaundice. 

2. Central Hydatid of the liver. — ^The symptoms of jaundice 
caused by daughter cysts entering the common duct from a central 
hydatid of the liver are difficult to distinguish from those of a ‘ ball- 
valve ’ stone in the common duct. A hydatid will, however, be 
suspected if any evidence of a tumour is found in the liver, or if the 
intradermal (Casoni) or complement-fixation tests for hydatid are 
positive. 

From a practical point of view, however, the pre-operative 
differential diagnosis is not so important, for both conditions need 
operation. It is the operative diagnosis that is important, because 
the surgeon, operating on a case of supposed gall-stone and finding 
the gall-bladder free from calculi, and feeling nothing abnormal in 
the common duct — hydatid daughter cysts are, as a rule, impalpable 
in the common duct — fails to open the duct and find the hydatid, 
and perhaps removes the gall-bladder under the mistaken impression 
that it is diseased and the cause of the trouble. Thus he closes the 
abdomen without finding the real cause of the jaundice, and the 
patient's symptoms recur. 

An example of such a happening is seen in the following case- 
history : — 

A patient, a man about 50, came into hospital complaining that 
he had been having attacks in which he had epigastnc pain, severe 
rigors, with vomiting, sweating, and high fever, after which he developed 
yellow jaundice. After a short tunc his symptoms would get better, 
and the jaundice would begin to disappear. He had been operated 
on some time previously for a similar attack and his gall-bladder 
removed, on the assumption that it was affected with a cholecystitis, and 
that this condition had been the cause of his jaundice and his infective 
symptoms. 

The patient was well for a month after his operation. He then began 
to suffer from a fairly severe pain in the middle of the epigastrium, and 
from all his previous symptoms. 

At operation this patient was found to have a central hydatid of the 
liver, and daughter cysts in his common duct The bile found in the common 
duct was mixed with pus, so that the paUent had a cholangitis, possibly 
as the result of the partial obstruction. 

3. Carcinoma of the Ampulla of Voter or of the Common 
Duct. — This may cause jaundice, unremittent and without infective 
symptoms, but originating with pain of moderate severity. Symptoms 
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such as these may be confused Avith those arising from a ‘ ball-valve ’ 
stone in the common duct, because the jaundice, although like that 
caused by carcinoma of the head of the pancreas, arises with more 
pain — probably because the obstruction is fairly sudden. 

The following instructive mistake is an example of how this 
confusion can occur : — 

A patient became ill with an acute attack of epigastric pain which his 
doctor regarded as the pain of gall-stone colic. Ten daj-s after this attack 
of pain his skin became itchy, he became jaundiced, and began to suffer 
from pain after e\erj meal. He had two attacks of what his doctor regarded 
as colicky pain. Finallj' he became very jaundiced. 

He was operated upon in the belief that he had gall-stones. The 
gall-bladder wa.« distended, but no stones were found m it, and it was 
remo%ed. The operation was followed by a permanent biliarj’ fistula, 
which lasted for nine weeks. 

He was then reoperated upon, and the common duct was anastomosed 
to the duodenum. At this operation the surgeon could not pass a probe 
through the common duct, but this did not shake his diagnosis, for the 
onset of the condition with acute pain and jaundice kept his mind fixed 
on some complication of gall-stones. Subsequent examination showed that 
the patient had a carcinoma of the ampulla of Vater. 

Apparently, when the surgeon examined the common duct at 
the time of the operation, the growih was too small to be detected 
by the palpating hand. 

4. Chronic Panaeatitis . — Little difficult)- arises in the distinction 
of the jaundice caused by chronic pancreatitis from that of ‘ ball- 
valve ’ stone in the common duct. The capability of a chronically 
inflamed pancreas to cause obstruction of the common duct is usually 
overestimated. It takes a very large tumour of the head of the 
pancreas of chronic inflammatory origin to produce even a mild 
obstruction, and therefore a mild jaundice. A deep or even a 
moderate grade of jaundice in the presence of a moderate-sized 
tumour in the head of the pancreas indicates a carcinoma rather than 
a chronic inflammation of the head of the pancreas. The explanation 
of this is that the carcinoma quickly inv'ades the duct, infiltrating it 
and causing constriction early. Chronic pancreatitis, on the other 
hand, pushes the duct to one side, and does not infiltrate it, but only 
obstructs it by external pressure. Thus, it requires a large inflam- 
matoiy pancreatic tumour to produce sufficient compression to give 
rise to a pronounced obstruction of the common duct, so that deep 
jaundice as a result of pancreatitis is unusual. 

Unremittent ‘ Black ’ Jaundice, without Infective Symptoms. 
— ^This syndrome, which may be caused by complete obstruction of 
the common duct from an impacted round stone (see p. 679), is very’ 
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liable to be confused mth the jaundice of carcinoma of the head of 
the pancreas or that of carcinoma of the common duct 

The impaction of a smooth stone may take place so painlessly 
that its presence is unsuspected. The absence of any association of 
pain with the onset of an unremittent type of jaundice, which usually 
denotes complete obstruction of the duct, gives a climcal picture 
identical with, and naturally regarded as, that of carcinoma of the 
head of the pancreas or carcinoma of the ampulla of Vater. 

The clinical differentiation, however, lies in the fact that in the 
case of stone the gall-bladder is usually impalpable, whereas in the 
other ttvo conditions the gall-bladder is usually dilated, enlarged, 
and therefore palpable. 

Unremittent ‘Black’ or ‘Green’ Jaundice, without Infective 
Symptoms, and Accompanied by a Dilated Gall-bladder. — This 
syndrome may be caused by an impacted stone at the junction of 
the common and cystic ducts, and may be confused with that 
arising from carcinoma of the head of the pancreas. 

In both conditions the jaundice, which is of the black or green 
type, is complete, and not associated with fever and constitutional 
symptoms. In both the jaundice is accompanied by a dilated gall- 
bladder. In the case of the impacted stone, however, the jaundice 
usually comes on with severe pain, while in cancer of the head of 
the pancreas it comes on painlessly and is associated mth constitu- 
tional symptoms resulting from the presence of a cancerous grouth 
and from a disturbance of pancreatic digestion. 

Jaundice of Alild Type. — A mild jaundice with an indefinite 
epigastric pain, caused by an infective catarrh of the common duct 
following inflammation in the gall-bladder or by a small gall-stone 
in the common duct, is often confused with the mild jaundice 
sometimes found in a suppurating hydatid of the liver. 

EPIGASTRIC PAIN 

Epigastric pain — the referred pain of a diseased gall-bladder — 
may be the only symptom of an affected gall-bladder. But epigastric 
pain is also the referred pain of disease of the appendix 

Pelvic Appendicitis. — Sometimes there is a recurrent condition 
in which rigors and infective symptoms are found associated with a 
diffuse epigastric pain and absence of a ‘ deep tender spot In this 
condition it is difficult to discriminate between a chronic infection 
of the gall-bladder or common duct and a pelvic appendicitis of the 
type which occurs in a long appendix with a bulbous end containing 
a pocket of pus. 
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In such circumstances it is very likely that the gall-bladder will 
be blamed for ^^hat are really appendiceal symptoms, because the 
inflamed appendix, on account of being deeply situated in the pelvis, 


gives no ‘ deep tender spot An 
example of this is seen in the 
followng case : — 

A patient who periodically had 
attacks in which she had rigors and 
fever, and whose condition had been 
consistently diagnosed as a chole- 
cystitis or cholangitis, \vas explored. 
It was found that the condition was 
caused by a pehnc appendicitis, the 
very long appendix having a large 
bulbous end containing pus, which 
intermittently emptied into the bowel, 
thus giving a period of relief 

The long pelvic appendix gave 
rise to no toed marufestations, but 
only to reflexly produced epigastric 
pain. The small intra-appendiceal 
abscess caused the rigors. Fig. 547 is 
a diagrammatic representation of the 
appendix. 



RIGHT HYPOCHONDRIAC PAIN AND TENDERNESS 

Suppurating Hydatid. — Pain and tenderness over the right 
hypochondrium can be caused by a small suppurating hydatid in the 
vicinity of the gall-bladder. 

A young man, aged 27, complained of pain and tenderness over the 
region of the gall-bladder. Neither the pain nor the tenderness was 
exactly over the gall-bladder. At operation a diffuse swelling was found 
lying in the liver close to the gall-bladder, of which Fig. 548 is a semi- 
diagrammatic illustration. This tumour was a suppurating hydatid about 
as large as an orange. 

This small, thick-walled, suppurating hydatid cyst situated m 
the liver, about one inch medial to the gall-bladder, w’as the cause 
of his gall-bladder-like symptoms. The suppuration in such a 
case is always mild and may go on for months, causing recurrent 
attacks of pain and tenderness just like those caused by gall-stones. 

Suppurating Central Hydatid . — Sometimes a hydatid deep in the 
liver, which is therefore invisible at the operation and also too small 
to cause enlargement of the liwr, is the cause of an epigastric pain 
or of a right hypochondriac pain, and of a mild jaundice— all of which 
manifestations may be regarded as being caused by disease of the 
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gall-bladder. In one case a patient who suffered from attacks of 
epigastric and right hypochondnac pain was operated upon mice in 
the belief that these symptoms were caused by gall-stone disease. 
No lesion of the gall-btadder was discovered at either operation. 
Years afterwards, a careful exploration of the liver revealed a hydatid 
deep in the li\er, which obviously had been the cause of his previous 
trouble 



Suppurating Hydatid Communicating vnth the Gall-bladder . — 
Tenderness and pain over the gall-bladder region can also be caused 
by a hydatid of the liver communicating with the gall-bladder, as 
in the following case ; — 

A woman, aged 6o, gave a historj' of attacks of acute pain in the epi- 
gastnum and over the region of the gall-bladder. \Mien examined she was 
very tender oier what appeared to be an inflamed and enlarged gall- 
bladder. 

A diagnosis of emp}ema of the gall-bladder, the result of gall-stones, 
was made. At operation it was seen that there was an inflammatorj’ mass 
in the region of the gall-bladder. It appeared to be an emp)ema of 
gall-bladder except for the fact that it was situated too far medially. 
stones could be felt in the fundus of ibe gdl-bladder, which was fused with 
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this inflammatory mass. The cystic duct and arterv were divided, and 
while the gall-bladder was being removed it was seen that it communicated 
with another sac, which ^vas full of pus. Finally it ^vas found that this 
was a hydatid, which had opened into the gall-bladder {Fig. 549). 

Tender liver from Congestive Heart Failure. — Indefinitely 
localized right hypochondriac pain and diffuse tenderness are often 
indications of a painful and tender liver resulting from an early 



P>g 549 — Hydatid of the liver communicating uith the gall-bladder 


congestive heart failure. As these symptoms and signs, if loosely 
observed and appraised, are very like those of a cholecystitis, and, 
furthermore, as there is usually a negative cholecystographic shadow 
— the result of a disturbance of liver function — such cases often find 
their way to the operation table under the belief that they are due 
to gall-stones. 

The great importance of discriminating between this congestive 
liver condition and a cholecystitis lies in the fact that operation, 
even an e.xploratory one, is frequently followed by fatal results, 
because the congestive heart failure may result in post-operative 
pulmonary trouble or a complete breakdown of the circulatory 
mechanism. 


A. T. 


44 
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The following is an example of a case of this type : — 

A female patient complained of hypochondriac and ill-localized epi- 
gastric pain. The pain came in attacks and ivas fairly severe , sometimes 
nausea was associated with it. The tenderness was a little diffuse, and 
besides being over the gall-bladder, it was situated over an area of adjoining 
liver. The patient was a little short of breath, and had a blood-pressure 
of about 160 mm. A diagnosis of gall-stones was made, and the patient 
was sent into hospital for operation. 

At operation difficulty with the ansesthetic was experienced. Even 
when given a very little ether, she at once became cyanosed. When the 
abdomen was opened, the liver was found to be very much enlarged and 
venously congested, its edges being rounded, not like the sharp edges of 
the normal liver. The gall-bladder appeared to be normal, and was not 
removed. A few days after the operation the patient died of heart failure. 

To the out-patient physician the patient presented no very evident 
signs of heart failure before her operation. 

The confusion in such a case is even greater when the pain and 
tenderness are accompanied by a slight jaundice, which not uncommonly 
arises from a ‘ congested ’ liver. 

GALL-BLADDER DYSPEPSIA 

Gall-stones may cause either a nauseous or a flatulent painless 
dyspepsia, or a painful dyspepsia with gastric or duodenal-ulcer-like 
symptoms. 

Nauseous Dyspepsia. — ^The following case-history is an example 
of the nauseous type : — 

A middle-aged woman complained that she used to feel a little nauseated 
after meals. She said she always felt " bilious ”, She had no other sym- 
ptoms. Her cholecystogram showed that she had one small stone — a 
cholesterol stone. When this stone tvas 
removed, with, of course, her gall- 
bladder, the patient had no more 
nauseous symptoms. 

Flatulent Dyspepsia. — Since it 
is known that gall-bladder disease 
is characterized by a flatulent dys- 
pepsia, there has been a tendency 
to regard most cases of intractable 
flatulent dyspepsia as possibly caused 
by gall-stones, for the vet}' natural 
reason that if such is the cause it 
is curable by operation, whereas if 
it is of gastric origin and neuro- 

Fig. 550. — Radiograph sbowing genfcally causcd it IS difficult to 
cCsuroiTaif sto™'*" cure- Since, too, the pathology of 
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the gall-bladder has come to be better understood, and we have 
learnt more about neurogenic gall-bladder and non-calculous chronic 
choIec>'stitis, the gall-bladder has come to be still more blamed as 
the cause of flatulent dyspepsia. 

Furthermore, cholecystographic evidence based on careless 
technique and lack of understanding of the true nature of the absence 
of a cholecystographic shadow is often adduced as confirmation of 
a diagnosis that a flatulent dyspepsia is caused by disease of the 



A B 

SSI — Same case as Ftg. sso A, The gall-bladder after removal. 
8, The gall-bladder C9>en^, sbcnving large cholesterol stones. 


gall-bladder. In many such cases no pathological condition of the 
gall-bladder has been found at operation, although the surgeon has 
consoled himself with the reflection that the gall-bladder had been 
the subject of infective chronic cholecystitis. The subsequent 
history of these patients has proved that the lesion causing the 
dyspepsia was other than disease of the gall-bladder. The truth is 
that a flatulent dyspepsia is often caused by neurogenic disorder 
of the stomach, and that many cholecystectomies which have been 
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undertaken for flatulent dyspepsia, where no definite pathological 
lesion is I'lsible m the gall-bladder, are failures. 

Dyspepsia due more to Gall-stones than to Cholecystitis — The 
following case-record shows a typical case of flatulent dyspepsia due 
to large cholesterol gall-stones : — 

A female patient came under notice because, for the first time, she had 
developed a pain — not at all severe — under both shoulder-blades For 
years she had had a flatulent indigestion, complaining of marked belching 
of wind and sour eructations, but had nev’er had any painful symptoms. 
She also had a feeling of distension after meals X rays showed a faint 
shadow of the gall-bladder with large gall-stones in it — stones so large 
that she must have had them for years. Fig. 550 is a radiograph of 
her gall-bladder, and m Fig. 551 are shown colour photographs of the 
same case. 

At operation, many large cholesterol gall-stones were found Micro- 
scopical examination of the wall of the gall-bladder showed flattening 
of the mucous membrane, with scanty, patcbv, round-celled infiltration 
{Fig. 552). 

553 is a radiograph of a similar type of case Microscopic 
examination of this gall-bladder showed that there was a degree of 
chronic cholecystitis, that the mucous membrane was papillary in 
type, and that there tvas a patchy round-celled infiltration in the 
mucous membrane and in the outer coat of the gall-bladder wall. 
In Fig. 554 are photographs of the microscopical section in this 
case (Dr. A. Brcnan). 

Although in both these cases gall-stones were present for a great 
number of years, the amount of cholecystitis caused by them was 
not great, and certainly not great enough to prevent quite a good 
concentration of the bile. 

These cases are put forward as illustrations that in cases 
of flatulent dyspepsia where the gall-stones may not be as big 
or as numerous as these are, and may not show as definitely as 
these do, an almost normal cholec^tographic shadow may be present 
and yet cholesterol gall-stones may be the cause of a flatulent 
dyspepsia. 

Dyspepsia due to Cholecystitis only . — On the other hand, it 
must not be forgotten that in a case of cholecystitis without stones 
the gall-bladder may at operation appear normal. It has been 
the experience of many surgeons that a woman has suffered from 
flatulent dyspepsia, that she has been operated upon by a surgeon 
with perhaps a poor knowledge of the ‘ living pathology ’ of the 
gall-bladder, and her gall-bladder pronounced normal. It has then 
happened that at a subsequent examination a negative cholecystogram 
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FiS 552.— Microphotographs o£ a section of the will of the gall-bladder shown 
m Figs. 550, 551. A, High power: B, Low-power. 
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has indicated disease of the gall-bladder and a cholecystectomy has 
cured the dyspepsia In these cases, microscopical sections have 
demonstrated that the gall-bladder 



was actually the subject of a chronic 
cholei^'stitis. 

Painful Dyspepsia with a 
Duodenal-ulcer-lihe Syndrome. — 
The following case record is a good 
example of a phase of cholelithiasis 
the manifestations of which may 
be mistaken for those of duodenal 
ulcer; — 

A man, aged about 50, complained 
of pain coming on ^ery consistent!} 
three hours after meals. He had a 
tender spot which appeared to be over 
his duodenum. In his history, a 
periodic remission of symptoms, like 
that of a duodenal ulcer, was noted. 
He had been for twelve months under 


^■»f.5S3— Radiograph fhonnigoegame treatment for a duodenal ulcer. One 

shadow m a cate of ebo!«iitbiasis. day he got an attack of set ere pam 

which doubled him up, and required 
a large dose of morphia for its relief. The setcnty and nature of his attack 
of pain created a suspicion that he was suffering from gall-stones. At 
operation the gall-bladder on examination was found to be tightly packed 


with stones. 


ACUTE CHOLEdSTmS 

Suppurating Central Hydatid. — ^The distinction between central 
suppurating hydatid and acute cholecystitis in which there is a good 
deal of epigastnc pain and a mild jaundice due to an infection 
spreading from the gall-bladder perhaps into the common duct, is 
sometimes very difficult. The following is a typical case-history 
illustrative of this type of diagnostic difficult ; — 

An operation sister had for two years suffered from attacks of severe 
epigastric pain followed by vomiting. Sometimes the vomiting would 
ease her pain. In these attacks her temperature was 100°. In one of 
them, evidence of a pleurisy in the lower and front part of the chest was 
found. In the belief that her gall-bladder was diseased, a cholecystostomy 
was performed, and her surgeon was quite satisfied that a chronic cholecystitis 
was the cause of her trouble. Her attacks continued 

Her surgeon, feeling that the cholecjstostomy was inadequate to deal 
with what he thought was a cholecystitis, performed a cholecystectomy. 
This operation, too, failed to remove the cause of her trouble, for still her 
attacks continued. 
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I IS- 554- — 'Iicropbotograpbs of 2 section of the wall of the gall-bladder shown 
^iS- 55J- A, Hlgb-power ; B, Low-power. 

{Dr, A Brenan.) 
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When seen she was very lU and had become slightly jaundteed. Her 
temperature was 103°. She was tender over the epigastric area and o\er 
the scars of her previous operation. 

P'g- 555 >s a radiograph of her hver, in which it w'lll be noticed that, 
on the right side, the dome is higher than it should be At operation a 
central hydatid of the liver was found. 



53S — Radiograpb sbouin; (he raised upper surface of (be ri^ht lobe 
of (he liver from a central b\da(id {From tl>$' Journal 6l tht CoUe%i oj Sutgtons of 
Australasia’ and * Mtdieal Journal of Ausiralsa'.) 

Appendicitis in a High Appendix. — The symptoms of acute 
choletystitis are often most accurately mimicked by those of an acute 
appendicitis in an appendix which has failed to descend and which 
lies under the gall-bladder. In such a condition the differential 
diagnosis is exceedingly important, for acute appendicitis situated in 
the upper part of the abdomen demands immediate operation ; it is 
a very serious condition and may be follow’ed by a fatal pentonitis. 

The mistake may arise if, as is the custom m the case of an acute 
cholecystitis, the surgeon allows the acute condition to subside btfot® 
operating. 

The folloiving case-history is an example of this problem of 
differential diagnosis : — • 

A young male patient became ill with acaite pain, first in his epigastrium, 
then over his gall-bladder. He became very sick and on the second day 
of his illness he had a temperature of 104" and a pulse-rate of 120. His 
medical attendant, thinking that his condition was due to gall-stones, and 
that in this condition he had some latitude in regard to an operation, waited 
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for the attack to subside. When, six days after the onset, I saw the patient, 
he was very sick indeed, and so rapidly had his symptoms progressed and 
so sick was he that it was perfectly obnous he had an appendiceal abscess 
in the region of the gall-bladder and was in a very dangerous condition. 
Operation confirmed the diagnosis. The patient recovered. 

Acute Cholecystitis in a Low Gall-bladder : Diagnosis from 
Acute Appendicitis. — Where the gall-bladder is in a low situation 
and becomes inflamed, the pain and tenderness may be in the region 
of the appendix, and the syndrome of this low cholecystitis may thus 
simulate that of an appendicitis. An example of this is seen in the 
following case : — 

A young woman complained that occasionally she had epigastric pain 
after food, and that she suffered from attacks of pain and tenderness over 
the appendiceal area. Operation disclosed an inflamed gall-bladder situated 
in the appendiceal area and full of small gall-stones. Her gall-bladder 
condition might well have been missed at what was regarded as a routine 
appendiceal operation. 

LEFT-SIDED EPIGASTRIC AND LEFT THORACIC PAIN 

An^al Palo. — It has been suggested that where a gall-bladder 
is highly situated it may cause symptoms like those of angina. It 
may be that m a high gall-bladder its innervation comes from a 
segment in the spinal cord higher than usual, and for this reason the 
pam IS higher. In this relation, the following is a very’ interesting 
history : — 

Gall-stone Disease Mistaken for Angina . — 

A female patient, aged 30, had three ‘ anginal ’ attacks — twice while 
being driven in a car, and once while sitting quietly in the evening. Each 
of these attacks occurred after a rather big meal. In one she had felt 
uncomfortable for some hours previously, but in the other she had had no 
warning. 

In the attacks she would get a sudden pain in the mid-epigastnum, 
extending outwards across both sides of the sternum. The pain was very 
se^ere in the left nipple area and under the upper part of the body of the 
sternum. It was associated with a very dreadful feeling of impending 
death. During the severe attacks she had palpitation. Her husband, a 
doctor, had been present dunng two of the se%ere attacks, and noted that 
she was pulseless, with dilated pupils ; he remarked that the “ attacks 
closely resembled angina She could not sleep on the left side, as it 
caused uneasiness and discomfort (often a gall-bladder symptom). 

This patient had been under treatment for “ angina ” and for a 
vague ill-health. A cholecystographic examination revealed a very’ 
large gall-bladder packed tvith sn^I gall-stones. The diagnosis of 
gall-stones was a great surprise. Doctors who had investigated her 
“ angina ” had not even suspected gall-stones. The gall-bladder was 
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remo%'ed. Ten years Jater, her husband wrote that the operation had 
completely cured her, and that she had never had any more of her 
“ anginal ” attacks. 

Gall-stones Present hut not the Cause of Anginal Symptoms. — On 
the other hand, the surgeon must be careful not to operate on a 
patient vith gall-stones who also has angina. An example of such 
a case is the following:— 

A male patient complained of severe constricting pain which came on 
over the precordium, the left scapular r^on, and the left arm. It ivas 
preceded by a rumbling of wind and sweating. The attacks of pain 
commenced suddenly and after about fifteen minutes ended suddenly. He 
said that he became yellow after the attacks. In the last few dajs he had 
several attacks, and after them passed unne the colour of black tea. He 
had also a slight occasional epigastric pain, lasting only a few minutes. A 
radiograph showed that he had a gall-bladder packed full of gall-stones 
.\n operation was considered, but the patient died of angina. 

CHOLANCmS 

Portal Pyamfa. — Sometimes a portal pyamia in its earlier stages 
will be mistaken for an infected gall-bladder or a cholangitis ; especi- 
ally as, in these conditions, the septic symptoms are sometimes 
associated with a ver}' mild jaundice and a diffuse tenderness over 
the liver. 

The confusion benveen an infected gall-bladder and bile-ducts 
and a portal pytemia is seen in the following history : — 

A patient suddenly developed a pain in the right shoulder extending 
doivn his arm. He had a rigor, and his temperature rose to 104°. The 
rigors continued and his temperature rose still higher, to 105*, and he 
became diffusely tender over his gall-bladder and liver. It was thought 
that he had a stone, perhaps in the common duct, and that this had gi\en 
nse to a cholangitis, or that, as his temperature had nsen in a steeple-hke 
way to 105®, and he had had a succession of rigors, it might be a case of 
liver sepsis. At operation, one large abscess was found in the liver near the 
gall-bladder. It was a case of portal pj’aemia, and the patient died in three 
months. The origin of the affection could not be discorered. 
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CHAPTER LXI 

CHOLECYSTECTOMY 

Cholecystectomy is the operation which is most frequently employed 
for the surgical cure of diseases of the gall-bladder. It is one which, 
if not meticulously performed, can do more harm than good, and one 
in which many accidents can happen — accidents fraught with serious 
consequences. Moreover, it is perhaps one of the most common 
operations in surgery. For these reasons, a technique which I have 
found invaluable is given here in detail. 

ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 

The essential principles in performing a cholecystectomy are • 
(i) Not to handle the liver or the small intestines ; (2) So to expose 
the gall-bladder that it can be accurately dissected under vision ; 
(3) To enucleate the gall-bladder along its subserous plane, so that the 
liver substance will not be exposed, and the gall-bladder bed can be 
completely covered with the serous layer. 

Handling the Liver. — The custom of using the liver as a 
tractor, in order to bring the gall-bladder for purposes of dissection 
on to the surface of the abdomen, causes diffuse injury to the liver 
tissue and, as a result, post-operative sickness, nausea, and anorexia. 

Handling the Intestines. — The small intestine should not be 
handled or exposed. Care in this respect avoids post-operative shock. 
It also minimizes any disturbance of the delicate motor function of 
the intestine and thus ensures a smooth post-operative convalescence. 

Exposure of the Gall-bladder so that it can be Dissected 
imder Proper Vision. — Most of the unfortunate accidents — and they 
have been many — are owing to the fact that the operator is unable 
to see properly in order accurately to dissect the gall-bladder. Thus 
he is not able to avoid dividing vessels, and therefore cannot prevent 
the embarrassing bleeding which obscures the anatomical details. 
The consequence is that reliance is placed more on the sense of touch 
than on the sense of sight ; and under such circumstances, injuries 
to the ducts, especially in very diseased conditions of the gall-bladder, 
are very prone to happen — and do happen. 

Enucleation of the Gall-bladder ^ong its Subserous Plane. — 
Unless the gall-bladder is dissected out of its bed along its subserous 
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plane, peritoneal tissue will not be available to cover the gall-bladder 
bed accurately. It is the failure to dose over every particle of raiv 
surface resulting from the enudeation of the gall-bladder which 
causes post-operative symptoms of dyspepsia, or of severe pain and 
vomiting in relation to meals. In some cases where I have operated 
forthe relief of such distressing symptoms after cholecystectomy, I have 
found duodenal stenosis resulting from the adhesion of the duodenum 
to the bare area left after the removal of the gall-bladder — the bare 
area which had not been properly peritonealized. In other cases I 
have found the duodenum firmly invaginated and fixed in this bare 
area; and although a stenosis of the duodenum had not resulted, 
it was obvious that the dragging of the heavy liver on the duodenum, 
as well as the constant respirator)' movement of this heavy liver, 
was the cause of the pain and other symptoms w'hich were most 
unpleasant sequelae in these cases of cholecystectomy. 

General Objective. — ^The objective of the surgeon in the opera- 
tion of cholecystectomy should be as follows: — 

1. The careful selection of an anesthetic which will minimize 
shock or pulmonary complications in patients who are usually old, 
and who have therefore a poor circulatory reserve ; and of an 
anassthetic which at the same time does not cause an exaggerated 
respiratory movement that would embarrass the operator. 

2. An incision the main aim of which is the exposure of the cystic 
and adjacent part of the common duct, the dissection in this region 
being the most difficult and the most important part of the operation. 

3. The adequate protection of the edges of the wound from 
infection and from trauma, both of which may occur from the 
manipulation necessary m removing the gall-bladder. 

4. The adequate exposure of the gall-bladder, its cystic duct, 
and the common duct to full view as they lie in the peritoneal cavity 
— an exposure which involves : (a) spreading the wound wide open ; 
(6) clearing the abdominal cavity in the vicinity of the gall-bladder 
from the small intestines, the hepatic flexure, and the stomach; 
(c) pushing the duodenum towards the left and over the spinal 
column m order to open and expose the angle between the cystic 
and common ducts, and to make taut the structures at the neck of 
the gall-bladder, and thus unravel a sometimes tortuous cystic artery 
and straighten the cystic duct. 

ANiESTHESIA 

The choice of anesthetic can be made from the methods 
of anesthesia that follow, any one of which may be selected because 
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it is the method most suitable to the circumstances connected with 
the particular patient who is to be operated upon. 

Light Ether Vapour Anaesthesia. — This method of antesthesia, 
which has been described in Chapter XLVII, p. 463, should be 
employed for routine cholecystectomy in healthy people. The 
patient is fully anzesihetized for the making of the incision, insertion 
of the special frame retractor, and exclusion of the intestines from 
the operation field. But during the main part of the operation, 
while the surgeon is operating (with the gentlest manipulations) 
on the insensitive gall-bladder, the ansesthetist should reduce the 
amount of anzesthetic to a minimum. Thus, if the anesthetist 
works in conjunction with the suigeon, this ether anesthetic can 
be given so lightly that operation shock is lessened and pulmonary 
complications are minimized. 

Gas and Oxygen. — The objection to gas and oxygen anesthesia 
is that, as it does not relax the abdominal muscles, the intestines 
crowd round the gall-bladder, and therefore make it difficult to 
operate in the abdominal cavity. Furthermore, the exaggerated 
respiratory movement makes dissection of the gall-bladder difficult. 
The use of the operating frame, in w-hich visceral retraction can be 
used, overcomes the first objection; and the intratracheal admims- 
tration of the gas through a nasally introduced catheter consider- 
ably lessens the respiratory movement, and obviates the second 
objection. 

High Spinal Anaesthesia. — In patients with bronchitis or 
emphysema, or other chest conditions, high spinal anaesthesia, after 
the method either of Kirschner or of Howard Jones, is especially 
suitable (see Chapter XLVII, p. 472). 

Local Anesthesia. — Sometimes, in very old people, chole- 
cystectomy can be performed under local anesthesia. The abdominal 
wall is injected as described in Chapter XLVII, p. 467, and the 
peritoneum round the common duct and the gall-bladder is injected 
with ^ per cent novocain solution. Diffusion anaesthesia (see p. 471) 
may be vised to anesthetize the peritoneam and mesenteries in the 
vicinity of the gall-bladder ; but mesenteric injection of J per cent 
novocain solution, using Kirschner’s high-pressure local anesthesia 
apparatus, has a less disturbing effect in very debilitated people. 

POSmON OF THE PATIENT 

The patient should be placed in a rather high reverse Trendelen- 
burg position. In this position the liver falls somewhat into the 
abdominal cavity and renders the gall-bladder more accessible ; 
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also one is better able to project the operating-room light on to the 
area of the cystic duct. Ftg. 556 shows a diagram of the position of 
the patient and the placing of the operating-room artiHasi light. 



Ftg. j}6— Patient in tbe re>ets« Trendelenburg position 


THE INCISION 


Since cholecystectomy rather than cholecystostomy is the 
operation of choice, the objective is a perfect exposure of the cystic 


and the common ducts and their junction 
— a point on the right side of the gastro- 
hepatic ligament about in. below the 
ensiform cartilage. Therefore the best 
incision is one made on the right side, 
slightly paramedian, as high into the epi- 
gastric angle as possible, and even carried 
a little to the left of the midline in its 
upper part (Fig. 557). A Kocher does 
not expose the ducts so well as a para- 
median incision. 

In order to obtain the spring-like 
action of the muscle which retrins the 



Fig. 5S7 — The incision. 
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retractor in position, a somewhat smaller incision than usual — one 
about 4 in. long — should be made. 

The rectus muscle should be split a short distance from its 
medial edge, in order to provide for a somewhat safer closure of the 
wound. The reason for this is that sutures cut out very readily from 
the posterior rectus sheath, the fibres of which run transversely, 
unless there is a small section of rectus muscle with its longitudinally 



r»|. 558. — X sutures controDing bleeding nrteries in cut rectus muscle. 


running fibres left to prevent this cutting out. Bleeding arteries in 
the muscle, which are sometimes troublesome, are controlled by an 
X-suture including the sheath as well as the muscle {Ftg. 558). 

A costal incision (see p. 524) or a Kocher may be used, 
but these do not permit such a good exposure of the ducts as 
the paramedian. 

ISOLATION OF THE GALL-BLADDER 
The wound should be spread so as to expose the gall-bladder as 
it lies in its natural position in the abdominal cavity. This is achieved 
by the use of the four-bladed operating frame and * mechanical 
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hands ’ The steps of the procedure, and its particular application 
to gall-bladder operations, are described in detail in Chapter XXXIV, 

pp- 329-348- 

The gall-bladder and its ducts now lie in good view, under a 
good light, and completely isolated from the mobile Wscera, so that 
if long-handled instruments — knife, dissecting scissors — are used, a 
very accurate and bloodless dissection can be made, even in the 
fattest patient. 

With such an exposure it is never necessary to drag the liver 
on to the abdominal wall in order to obtain access to the cystic duct ; 
the gall-bladder is quite accessible in its natural position in the 
abdominal cavity. 


PATHOLOGICAL ISVESTIGATIOS 

If the patient has been or is jaundiced, an examination is made 
of the pancreas for malignancy or for a chronic inflammation ; of 
the common duct for a carcinoma or a stone ; of the liver for a 
hydatid, cirrhosis, or malignancy ; and of the spleen for enlargement. 

In the absence of a history of jaundice, the examination will be 
focused on the gall-bladder, especially if the sjTnptoms suggest its 
involvement rather than that of its ducts. Usually any disease of the 
gall-bladder is obvious, and any calculi can be felt. If, howet’er, no 
pathological lesion is manifest — and this is not an unusual occurrence 
where the diagnosis has been based more on X-ray than on clinical 
findings — a closer examination of the gall-bladder is made to detect 
the less obvious forms of cholecj'stic disease. Will the gall-bladder 
empty its contents by squeezing it, showing the efficiency of the 
cystic duct ? Is its wall adherent to neighbouring structures ? Is 
it less transparent than normal, thiclened, or coi'ered with an 
accumulation of fat ? Is the gland at the neck of the gall-bladder 
enlarged ? What is the colour of bile withdra\\n by a hypodermic 
needle ; is it dark green and wscid, giving ewdence of stagnation ? 

If no cholecystic disease is ob\aous, the question then anses 
whether the gall-bladder should be remo\ed. If the main pre- 
operative evidence has been the absence of a cholecystographic 
shadow rather than definite clinical symptoms and signs, and if there 
is no disease of the liver which would account for this negative 
cholecystographic shadow, then the gall-bladder should be removed ; 
for the symptoms may be due to a neuromuscular disturbance, or to 
some minor grade of chronic choleq^titis. Often in such cases the 
mucous membrane of the gall-bladder will be found studded with 
lipoid deposits. If, however, no cholecystic disease is manifest, but 
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there are signs of disease of the liver, the gall-bladder should not be 
removed ; for the operation in these circumstances may be dangerous, 
because the diseased liver is probably the cause of both the symptoms 
and the negative cholecystogram, and much operative interference 
in such a condition may be followed by a fatal result. In these 
doubtful cases, however, it is not so much a case of removing an 
undiseased gall-bladder as of remo\'ing the gall-bladder under the 
impression that it is the cause of the trouble — the real cause remains 
undiscovered 


DISSECTION OF THE GALL-BLADDER 
In cases where the tissue planes are normal, the operation should 
always be started from the cystic duct, for in this situation, ivhere 
there is adequate subserous fat, it is always possible to find the correct 
plane, a subserous one, and it is also easy to tie the arterial supply of 
the gall-bladder at its source, thus avoiding multiple division of vessels. 
Cholecystectomy started from the Cystic Duct. — 

Exposure of the Cystic and Common Ducts . — If the pouch of 
Hartmann is big and distended with bile, and obscures the cystic- 
common-duct angle, the gall-bladder is partially aspirated of bile 
through a fine needle in order to lessen the size of the pouch. The 



Ftg 55g_A, Pouch of HartmaDD disteaded with bile. B, Dissection after aspiration 
of bile. This exposes the c)5tie and common ducts. 

overlapping pouch is then easily and safely dissected off the cj’stic 
and common ducts. {Fig. 559.) 

The enucleation of the cystic duct, and isolation of the adjoining 
part of the common duct, which is the kc)’stone to the operation, is 
then begun. The isolation and division of the cord-like cj'stic duct 
-V T. 45 
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at once exposes the proper tissue plane along which the gall-bladder 
should be dissected from the liver. The division of the cystic duct 
also facilitates the ligation of the cystic arterj\ The successive steps 
in the operation are illustrated in Ftg. 560. 

With a No. 15 Bard-Parker blade (Fig. 561) fitted to a long 
handle, an incision is made in the peritoneum over the cystic duct 
and continued on to the common duct for about half an inch 
{Fig. 560, A). With lo-in. cur\'ed spade-pointed dissecting scissors 
{Fig. 562, A) and a long McCormick dissector {Ftg. 562, B) the 

• — — ^ o ' _ ~ 

Ftg 561 — Bard-P^ker blade. 




Ftg 56’. — Instrument* used lor cbol«c>'Stectom> A, Long dissecting scissors , 

B, McCormick dissector (long). 

cystic duct is isolated and ligated {Fig. 560, B). To prevent leakage 
and also to act as a tractor, a Moynihan clamp is placed on the gall- 
bladder end of the duct {Fig. 560, C). The duct is then divided. 
The peritoneal incision is nov\ continued on each side of the gall- 
bladder half an inch from its junction with the liver. It is difficult, 
houever, to divide this peritoneum without injuring the subjacent 
gall-bladder u'all, especially if the gall-bladder is filled with stones or 
is flaccid. Under such circumstances, the best way of dividing the 
peritoneum over the gall-bladder and separating peritoneal leaves for 
covering its bed is shown in Fig. 560, D. The peritoneum is raised 
with the curved point of the McCormick dissector, half-inch by 
half-inch, each half-inch being divided with the long-handled knife 
after the peritoneum has been raised. The S-shaped part of the 
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gall-bladder is now dissected until the cystic arteiy- shows as it 
divides to enter the gall-bladder well away from the right hepatic 
duct, at which level the artery is ligated (Ftg. 560, E). 

The gall-bladder is now remo^ved by dissecting along its sub- 
serous plane — a continuation of the plane which was found around 
the c^’stic duct {Fig. 560, F) The fundus is left attached to the 
liver, and the gall-bladder is temporarily used as a tractor. 

Examination of the Common Duct . — At this stage the possibilitj 
of a common-duct obstruction should be investigated. If when 


dissecting and dividing the cj’stic 



F'f 563 Diagrammatic slelcb of a 
small flat stone (A) m the ampulla of Vater. 
I)mg against tbc side of the ampulla and 
presenting no obstruction to the probe 


which occurs if a stone has 


:t it appears to be dilated, or if 
the common duct is obviously 
dilated, or if there has been 
a pre\‘ious history of jaundice 
— then, in any or all of these 
circumstances, remove the liga- 
ture from the cystic duct and 
tr>’ to introduce a flexible probe 
through it into the common 
duct. With the probe in 
position the common duct is 
palpated for any small and 
therefore unobvious stone, a 
big stone being easily found 
without the aid of the probe. 

The object of employing 
this method is to avoid opening 
the common duct unnecessarily. 
Its success depends on the 
dilatation of the cptic duct 
from the gall-bladder through 


the cj'stic duct into the common duct. If the probe cannot be 
passed by the cystic duct, the common duct must be opened, 
aspirated, and explored. If no stone is found, the opening is closed 
in two layers, using interrupted fine catgut sutures for the edges 
of the duct itself and running fine catgut sutures for the pentoneal 


cut edges. 

If the patient has had no jaundice and no stone is palpable, and 
the cjstic duct is quite small, and the stones m the gall-bladder are 
big ones, then an exploration of the common duct may be unnecessary- 
and meddlesome. It must, however, be remembered that in about 
20 per cent of cases of stones in the common duct there is no jaundice, 
and in these cases a small or impalpable stone is present. 
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Thus sometimes a small flat stone in the ampulla of 'Neater may 
he against the side of the ampulla and give rise to only a mild 
jaundice, or none at all. It may be difficult to feel because it is 
surrounded by inflamed lobules of the head of the pancreas. Further- 
more, it may present no obstruction to the probe {Fig. 563). In 
such a case it may be necessary to dislocate the first and second parts 



Eig. 564. — Peritoneal incisKai tor dislocating the duodenum AB, Incision 
over the supenor border of the first part . AC, Incision over the lateral border ol 
tbe second part 

of the duodenum in order to examine the duct and the ampulla of 
Vatet more thoroughly with the probe in position, and if a stone is 
found to remove it by this route. 

Dislocation of the Duodenum . — The first part of the duodenum 
can be dislocated bj’ gently stripping it downwards after dividing the 
peritoneum along its superior border {Figs. 564, 565), care being taken 
not to inj’ure the subj'acent vessels. 

If further dislocation is necessarj', the incision in the peritoneum 
can be continued round the lateral side of the second part of the 
duodenum (after Kocher). The first and second parts of the duodenum 
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as well as the head of the pancreas can then be dislocated medially 
and forwards. Thus a very good exposure of the postenor surface 
of the duodenum and of the ampulla of Vater is obtained and any 
stone which may be impacted in the latter may be dealt with 

The Toilet of the Bed of the Gall-bladder — After the investigation 
of the common duct, the peritoneal edges are sutured over the raw 
surface made by the removal of the gall-bladder {Ftg. 566) 



The closure of the peritoneal edges over the cystic duct mat be 
facilitated by threading on a needle one end of the ligature which 
has been used to lie the cystic duct and passing this end through 
the upper peritoneal leaf about half an inch from its edge (Fig. 566, 
inset). This little maneeuvre buries the duct underneath the upper 
peritonea! leaf, and prevents jls bobbing in and out between the pen- 
toneal edges which, because they are so deeply situated, are being 
sutured with difficult)’. 

These peritoneal edges can be sutured very accurately by using a 
verj- small curt-ed needle* and two needle-holders — one to insert the 


■ A small, full -cun ed Ketlj atraumatic needle, iih flattened shank, 
specially made by Messrs. G F. Merson Ltd , Edinburgh 
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needle and the other to pick it up. This detail of technique is of 
practical importance because it enables these peritoneal edges to be 
so accurately closed that scarcely any duodenal adhesions to the liver 
form — a matter of some importance in avoiding post-operative 
dyspepsia. 



Fig. 566 — Suture of the peritoneal edges o%er the ra« surface of the gall- 
bladder bed Insil : Fnd of the csstic duct ligature threaded through the upper 
peritoneal leaf in order to keep the cjstic duct out of the v\a> i\hile suturing 

Cholecystectomy Started from the Fundal End. — ^^'hen aJJ 
the normal tissue-planes of the gall-bladder have disappeared as the 
result of inflammatory processes, or when the cystic duct has been 
‘ taken up as often occurs in the passage of a large stone into the 
common duct from a fibrosed, contracung gall-bladder, the dissection 
should be from the fundal end, commencing at the medial border of 
the gall-bladder {Fig. 567). At this point there are no big blood- 
vessels and the gall-bladder can be dissected from below upwards 
towards its arterial supply. 
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In fibrous gall-bladders the danger of opening into the li\er 
substance of the bed of the gall-bladder is not great, because there 
IS such a thick ^^all of fibrous mflammator}' tissue that it can be split, 
leading a good layer to cover the liver bed 



The gall-bladder should be dissected as far as the common duct, 
and part of this latter structure should also be exposed in order to be 
quite sure v\hen ligating a shortened and dilated cystic duct that the 
common duct is not injured. 


DRAINAGE 

In the majority of cases of cholecystectomy it is safer to drain. 
There may be a sudden drainage of bile several days after the 
operation. This may be an indication that the ligature has burst 
off the cystic duct from an increased pressure m the common duct — 
a pressure nhich may have arisen as the result of an obstruction of a 
small stone in the common duct which has been overlooked. There 
may be drainage of bile after a cholecystectomy as a result of division 
of accessory ducts In nvo cases, when removing the/H«dur of the 
gall-bladder, 1 found an accessory duct running into it. How often 
we unknowingly sever small accessory ducts, I am not prepared to 
say. Thus the occasional presence of accessory ducts is another 
argument for routine drainage. 
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In my opinion, there is also another useful aspect of drainage 
after cholecystectomy. There is experimental evidence to show that 
absorption of tissue juices or poisons from shed blood is a potent 
factor in causing post-operative thrombosis. Absorption of these 
tissue juices, which \\eep from the raw surfaces left after chole- 
cj’stectomy, may be responsible for mild thrombosis and emboli, 
and therefore for many pulmonary and other complications. External 
drainage of these tissue juices prevents, I believe, their absorption 
into the general circulation, and I am sure it lessens the possibility of 
post-operative thrombotic phenomena. At any rate, since I have 
made a comparatively prolonged drainage a routine . practice after 
cholecystectomy operations, I am firmly of the opinion that post- 
operative troubles have been rare in contrast with the era in which I 
drained only some of the cases, and then merely for a short period. 

AFTER-TREATMENT 

In the average case of cholecystectomy — that is, in the average 
risk— the after-treatment is carried out on the operation table, so 
to speak. If the liver is not handled, if the gall-bladder is cleanly 
dissected with sharp instruments, if the small intestines are not 
touched or handled, if the antesthesia is very light : in short, if the 
operation is carried out as I have described, little after-treatment is 
necessary. The patients are rarely shocked or very sick ; they vomit 
very little; they have only minor alimentary disturbance; and usual!} 
their bowels open naturally, or with but a small amount of aperient. 

After-treatment in the Bad Case of Cholecystectomy. — 
Cholelithiasis is frequently found in association with other diseases, 
such as disease of the liver, circulatory deficiency, metabolic diseases 
such as gout or diabetes, or obesity. In such circumstances special 
pre-operative and post-operative treatment will be required, as is 
described in Chapter XXXVII 

POST-CHOLECYSTECTOMY PAINS 

It occasionally happens that, after a cholecystectomy, a patient 
suffers from attacks of colicky pains, much the same as those which 
lead to his operation. In some cases, these pains are only of a 
temporary character and disappear in from a few weeks to a few 
months {temporary post-cholecystectomy pains). In other cases the} 
become permanent {permanent post-cholecystectomy pams). 

Temporary Post-cholecystectomy Pains. — The transient type 
of colicky pains which follow cholecystectomy are usually due to a 
mild obstruction of the common duct caused by gall-stone debris 
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which may have been massaged into the common duct during the 
operation, by blood-clots, or by mucus or inflammatory products. 
As a rule this obstruction clears up during the convalescence and 
requires little treatment. 

Permanent Post-cholecystectomy Pains. — Pams may continue 
permanently after a cholecystectomy. They may be due to . {a) An 
incomplete cholecystectomy ; (A) A stone in the ducts of the liver 
or in the common duct which has been missed ; (c) A hepatitis 
or cholangitis ; (d) A stricture ; or (e) A spasm of the choledocho- 
duodenal sphincter. 

Incomplete cholecystectomy is dealt with on p. 80. 

Stone in the common duct which has been overlooked has already 
been considered on p. 708. 

Stricture may follow a cholecystectomy in which the cystic duct 
is divided too close to the common duct. At operation its existence 
can be demonstrated by cholangiography, after the method described 
on p. 723. 

Cholangitis gives rise to very definite and Tecognizah]e syn- 
dromes : to constitutional symptoms such as rigor, to fever, increase 
in the pulse-rate, and to a mild and variable jaundice. 

Spasm of choledocho-duodenal sphincter : Frequently, where 
operation is undertaken ivith a view to relieving post-cholecystectomy 
pains, no apparent cause can be found. The common duct w’lll 
perhaps be seen to be dilated. In these cases it 13 likely that the 
pains are due Co a spasm (or an achalasia) of the choledocho-duodenal 
sphincter — the sphincter of Oddi. It is possible that the chole- 
cystectomy has disorganized the autonomic innervation of this 
sphincter and has upset its rhythmic emptying action. 

It has been found that this spasm is decreased by the administra- 
tion of papaverine, scopolamine, or amyl nitrite j and that it is 
increased by morphia (Best’). 

Nygaard^ has reported a case of cholecj'stectomy m a woman, 
which was followed by post-cholecj’stectomy colic, in which morphia 
or opium always brought on a colic, a clinical observation which is 
compatibJe with the expenmentsl fact that morphia causes contraction 
of the sphincter of Oddi. 

The Management of Post-cholecystectomy Pains 

Prophylaxis. — Preventive treatment is by far the most important 
part of the management of post-cholecystectomy pain • an experienced 
surgeon will always leave a clear common duct and will have few 
post-cholecystectomy troubles. Whether a stone obstructing the 
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common duct has been removed, or whether the common duct has 
only been opened and examined because there is a suspicion that it is 
obstructed, special care must be taken not to overlook any condition 
that would cause obstruction. In doubtful circumstances, every 
examination method should be used in order to be sure that this 
duct is clear. Besides palpation and scooping, the duct should be 
irrigated with saline and ‘ vacuum-cleaned ’ with an aspirator. 

It should be remembered that stones in the common duct can 
slip upwards into dilated liver ducts ; and that a small flat stone 
can be overlooked {see p. 709). 

It is also surprising to find how often common-duct stones are 
unexpectedly present ; that is, where there are none of the usual 
manifestations present which indicate exploration of the common 
duct. For example, in only about 20 per cent of cases of stones in 
the common duct is jaundice a feature. Lahey, between 1910 and 
1926, opened the common duct in 15 per cent of cases and found 
stones in 8*4 per cent. Now he opens it in 42 per cent of cases and 
finds stones in ai per cent. 

A further preventive measure, whenever suspicious circum- 
stances make it necessary to open the common duct, is to dilate the 
sphincter of Oddi (Sir Alexander MacCormick). Probably the basis 
of this measure is the same as dilatation in cardiospasm. 

Operative and Other Treatment.— 

Where a Common Duct is Being Drained. — In this case, the first 
thing to do is to make a cholangiogram ; that is, to outline by X rays 
the common duct after injecting lipiodol through the bile fistula or the 
drainage tube. An overlooked stone or a stricture may then be seen. 

If no obstructing cause is found, then therapy can be instituted 
through the indwelling drainage tube and the duct washed out with 
warm olive oil or saline (Best’). Treatment (described below) with 
the object of relaxing the sphincter of Oddi may also be carried out. 

Where the Common Duct has not been Drained. — Treatment should 
be instituted to try to relieve a possible dj'skinesia of the sphincter of 
Oddi. According to Best, tic g^* nitroglycerin should be given by 
mouth three times on the first daj' ; xcc gr. atropine on the second 
day; and tcc gr. nitrogljcerin three times on the third day. 

A\'HEN TO OPERATE IN A CASE OF ACUTE CHOLECYSTITIS 

In an approach to a case of acute cholecystitis, the point of view 
of a surgeon should be that, unless there are adverse circumstances, 
he should promptly remove the inflamed gall-bladder in the same way 
as he would an acutely inflamed appendix. He should not follow 
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blindly the more or less routine practice of allowing all cases of acute 
cholecystitis to subside before operating. Some cases will not sub- 
side; in about 15 per cent empyema, gangrene, or perforation will 
occur. The surgeon will then be faced with the difficult problem 
of removing a disintegrating gall-bladder with extensive and perhaps 
tough adhesions ; or if he exercises discretion in regard to its removal, 
he will have to carry out a preliminary gall-bladder drainage — thus 
making a two-stage operation for the patient. 

The technical difficulty in the removal of an acutely inflamed and 
adherent gall-bladder, the danger of injuring adherent neighbounng 
organs, and the fear of interfering in the upper part of the abdomen 
with a septic process which is more liable to be disseminated than 
one in the lower part, are reasons advanced for conservatively treating 
the attack and postponing operation to a quiescent interval. The 
operative difficulties and dangers of wounding neighbouring organs 
are, however, greatly minimized by the refinements in cholecystectomy 
technique already advocated. The danger of post-operative septic 
dissemination and its sequent complications is, too, much lessened 
by adequate, well-arranged, and prolonged drainage. 

If an acutely inflamed gall-bladder can be safely resected in the 
initial stages — and the majority can — the patient is spared much pain, 
morbidity, and loss of time — a consideration in the wage-earning class 

The adverse circumstances which contra-indicate an emergencj 
operation are : — 

1. If the patient is seen at a late stage of the inflammation when 
adhesions are becoming fibrous and tough. 

2. If an acute cholecystitis supervenes on a badly diseased, 
fibrous, and contracted gall-bladder the result of many previous 
attacks ; that is, if there exists a combination of acute inflammatoiy 
adhesions, cedematous walls of adjoining viscera, and old tough 
adhesions — a combination of circumstances which makes chole- 
cystectomy a dangerous operation. 

3. If the acute cholecystitis has occurred in a ‘ bad risk a not 
uncommon occurrence, for gall-stones are often found in old, obese, 
circulatorily deficient, or otherwise unhealthy persons. 

In all such cases it is better surgical strategy to perform the 
operation when the inflammation has subsided and when pre-opera- 
tive preparation can be made. 

Anyway, in these cases a few day^’ observation will generaU} 
enable a judgement to be formed whether the inflammatory process 
is going to abate or whether empyema, gangrene, or abscess is 
likely to occur, and a risky operation has to be faced. 
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In general, it may be said that, if a patient who is in reasonably 
good condition has a severe attack of cholecystitis, has not had many 
previous attacks, and therefore probably has a free-lying gall-bladder, 
prompt operation is the soundest procedure, and that in such an 
operation the ‘ safety first ’ desideratum hinges mainly round the 
skill of the cholecystectomist. 
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CHAPTER LXII 

ACCIDENTS TO THE BILE-DUCTS IN CHOLECYSTECTOMY 
HOW ACCIDENTS HAPPEN IN CHOtECYSTECTOMY 
As a rule, accidents which occur in the operation of cholecystectomy 
are due to the fact that the surgeon does not have a good ^ew of 
the operation field. As he is unable to see what he is doing, he 
therefore divides structures which he should not ; or, being unable 
to see accurately to dissect, he uses his fingers, with the result that 
structures which are friable from inflammation become torn. 

There are, however, certain pathohgka} conditions which pre- 
dispose to injuries of the common duct, such as : (i) Redundancy 
of the common duct ; (2) ‘ Taking up ’ of the cystic duct from the 
passage of large stones ; and (3) A fibrous contracted gall-bladder, 
full of stones and containing no bile. 

1. Redundancy of the Common Duct. — In an enteroptotic 
patient, where the liver is low and the gall-bladder can be drawn right 
out of the abdomen, and where this traction on the cystic duct makes 
a loop in a rather long common duct, this structure may be unex- 
pectedly wounded, being divided in the belief that it is the cystic duct, 
as shown in Fig. 368. 

A surgeon operating on a gall-bladder, the removal of which appeared 
to be so easy that he felt he could do it in a few minutes, \ras horrified to 
find that, when he had divided what he thought was the cystic duct, he 
appeared to have divided two cystic ducts On e.xamination he found that 
in pulling on the gall-bladder he had folded the common duct into a 
little loop, and had then dtwded this loop, thus cutting out a section 
{Ftg. 56S, A-C). 

He telescoped one end into the other and joined the duct up with 
fine threads of plain catgut, WTapped a cuff of omentum round it, and 
inserted a drain down to the opcrauon area {Ftg. 568, D. E). There was a 
profuse flow of bile for three weeks. The operation was performed on 
May 14, igi6. She returned home on June 17, 1916, almost five weeks 
after the operation, and was then well On January 13, 1917, she dev eloped 
deep jaundice, which lasted for about three weeks and then gradually cleared 
up. She had no further trouble, is now quite well, and is 76 years old. 

2. The ‘ Taking-up ’ of the Cystic Duct. — It is not uncommon 
to find a large gall-stone impacted in the proximal part of the gall- 
bladder — that is, in its S-shaped part. If there is a good deal of 
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fibrosis and contraction of the w’all of the gall-bladder, a stone in this 
position may slowly dilate its Avay through the cystic duct, which will 
then shorten in the same way as a cervix shortens and ‘ takes up ’ as 
it becomes dilated by the passage of the child. Thus in many old 
inflamed gall-bladders with large stones, and especially if one of these 
large stones has passed into the common duct, the cystic duct is 
shortened and dilated, and in some cases almost non-existent. 



Fig 568. -A, B, and C sbcm hon. in performing a chnIec\'Steclomv, the 
common duct can be injured if it is redundant . D and E $hou hou the mjurv 
IS repaired. 

In such cases it is a not infrequent occurrence for a part of the 
common duct to be included in the ligature which the surgeon thinks 
he is placing around the cystic duct, and w'hich he has placed in this 
position because he has failed to recognize that the cystic duct is 
almost obliterated (Fig. 569). 

A ligature so placed usually slips off, and as the opening in the 
common duct is far back on the abdominal wall the bile runs into 
the lesser sac, and down into the pelvis, producing a choleperitoneum. 
No bile, or only a little, may come through the drainage tube. 
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Since the bile is a natural body fluid it gives rise to very 
little irritation in the peritoneum, and produces, without many 
ill-efFects or much disturbance, a gradual distension, which at first 
sight may be mistaken for an intestinal obstruction, because the 
intestines float m front of the bile, and a superficial examination may 
show that the distended abdomen is somewhat resonant. Dullness 
will, however, be found in the flanks. 

Case of Cholepentonetim after Cholecystectomy . — The following 
case-history dramatically illustrates how insidiously and unsuspectedly 



569 —Showing hem the common duct can be injured b\’ Iiptinn when the c>scic 
duct has been obliterated from the passage of stones. 

a choleperitoneum may occur after a cholecystectomy in tthich the 
common duct has been injured : — 

The patient suffered from attacks of epigastric pain accompanied by 
shivers and fever, followed by jaundice, and lasting about a week. In 
between the attacks she would be fairly well. 

She was operated on by a surgeon who found that her gall-bladder 
H’d 5 diseased. It was houigJass-shaped, with one large stone in the 
distal segment and another in the proximal segment. The stone in the 
proximal segment was encysted in the cystic duct which became dilated. 
There was no stone in the common duct. The surgeon removed the 
gall-bladder, dissecting it out from the fundal end, tied the cystic duct, and 
inserted a drainage tube. He removed the tube in twenty-four hours. 

On the third day the paUent became jaundiced, and her temperature 
rose to 100°. Seven days later her temperature was loi*’, and her pulse 
was no. On the tenth day she developed a pam in her right shoulder 
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and in the right hypochondrium. At this time there ivas a little bile 
draining from the opening from which the tube had been removed. Her 
jaundice had now almost disappeared. Several days later she developed 
acute pain m the right iliac fossa, which gradually extended to the ivhole 
of the lower part of the abdomen and was worse on the left side. Her 
temperature now was 102“, and her pulse-rate 120. She was at this time — 
four weeks after her operation — ^very sick ; her leucocyte count was 34,000 j 
her abdomen was distended, somewhat resonant in the middle, with some 
dullness in the flanks. She had, however, no difficulty with her bowels. 
She was slightly jaundiced, and had a very dirty tongue. 

At a second operation, the abdominal cavity was found to be full of 
bile. As far as could be ascertained, a dilated and ‘ taken-up ’ cystic duct 
must have been amputated too close to the common duct. 

Thus it will be seen that in cases of choleperitoneum, even three 
weeks after the operation, although the abdomen may be very distended, 
the patient’s bowels may be acting quite well, the pulse-rate may not 
be very high, the temperature may be only about 100°, and the 
patient may not appear seriously ill — a state of comparative w’ell- 
being which could not be present in any other acute abdominal 
condition with such a degree of distension. 

3. A Fibrous Contracted Gall-bladder, full of Stones and Con- 
taining no Bile. — A gall-bladder which has been full of gall-stones 
for a great number of years, and from which the bile has entirely dis- 
appeared, may contract into an irregular-shaped lump, and become 
embedded in the liver in such a way that it lies closely adherent to 
the common hepatic duct. In such a gall-bladder all the natural 
planes have disappeared, and the dissection of its proximal part and 
cystic duct must necessarily be made through almost cartilaginous 
tissue. It is while the dissection is being made in the region of the 
common hepatic or right hepatic duct that these structures may be 
wounded and a slice taken out of them. 

The injury to the ducts can be avoided if in such circumstances 
as these the gall-bladder is first emptied of its stones, so as to have at 
least a smooth gall-bladder w’all along which to make the dissection. 

HOW TO RECOGNIZE ACCIDENTS TO THE 
COMMON DUCT 

If injury to the common duct can be recognized at the time of the 
operation, its repair can be carried out most accurately. As a rule, 
stricture of the duct does not occur, and generally the patient gets 
permanently well. If, however, the injur}' has not been recognized 
at the time, the sooner it can be determined after operation the more 
chance there is of successful repair, and of a permanent cure for the 
patient. 

A. T. 


46 
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Injury to the common duct which has not been recogmzed until 
some time after the operation is m most instances difficult to repair, 
and, what is more important, the permanent results are nearly always 
unsatisfactory 

Yer>’ often the first indication of injury to the common duct is 
a discharge of bile from the opening left after the drainage tube is 
removed — a discharge which does not diminish. At first the surgeon 
regards this as caused by : (o) The slipping of the ligature from the 


Fig S 70 — Radiograpli of a lifnodol 
injeciion intoabiliaf} Ascula Thecrai 
mon and the hepatic ducts are Ailed, and 
the lipiodnl is entering the duodenum, 
{flibnnette' ) 


injection ol the common duct after an operation 
m nhich gall stones and hvdatid membrane nere 
remosed tnmi the common duct The duct is 
still dilated, and bite is seen entering the duo 
deaum, denoluig that the ampulla of Vater is 


cystic duct because the ligature has not been properly tied ; (b) The 
bursting open of the cystic duct as the result of increased pressure 
in the common duct, caused by an overlooked stone in the ampulla 
of ^'ater ; or {c) The division of an anomalous hi}e~duct. As a rule, 
it does not occur to him that it may be due to an injured common 
duct. He therefore waits for the discharge of bile to clear up, and 
thus loses valuable time. A discharge of bile persisting later than the 
eighth or ninth day after a cholecystectomy demands investigation as 
to whether there is injur)’ to the common duct. A ligature does not 
\er>’ readily slip off the cystic duct if the common duct is patent, 
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because the pressure in the biliary system is low. If, however, there 
is obstruction of the common duct, and the pressure in it rises, the 
ligature is verj' likely to be forced off the cystic duct. A persistent 
discharge of bile, therefore, usually means an obstruction or an injury 
of the common duct. 

At this stage, then, injury must be excluded for the following 
reasons : If an injury to the common duct is allowed to remain for 
some time, the proximal part retracts into the portal fissure and 
becomes fibrosed and contracted ; the liver enlarges as a result of 
biliarj’ obstruction from the strictured duct ; and much fibrosis and 
firm adhesions of neighbouring organs takes place round the sinus. 
All these conditions make an operation for repair of the duct exceed- 
ingly difficult and very’ often unsatisfactory’. The whole secret of 
repair of the common duct depends upon early recognition of the 
injury, and this in turn depends upon diagnosing the cause of a 
persistent discharge of bile after a cholecystectomy. 

Diagnosis of the Cause of Discharge of Bile after Chole- 
cystectomy. — .A diagnosis can be made by injecting hpiodol into the 
sinus and thus into the biliary tract. Fig. 570 is the radiograph of 
a Hpiodol injection into the biliary fistula. The common and hepatic 
ducts are filled, and the Hpiodol is entering the duodenum. 

Fig. 571 shows a Hpiodol injection of the common duct after an 
operation in which galUstones and hydatid membrane were removed 
from the common duct. The duct is still dilated, and bile is seen 
entering the duodenum, denoting that the ampulla of Vater is patent. 

REPAIR OF WOUNDS OF THE COMMON DUCT 

Repair at the Time of the Cholecystectomy, — When the injury 
to the common duct is recognized at the time of the cholecystectomy, 
repair is not very’ difficult, and the result as a rule is good. The 
cut ends of the common duct may be joined together by fine catgut 
sutures over a rubber tube led through the ampulla of Vater into 
the duodenum. This tube may remain in position for years ; in 
fact in one case, recorded by a Russian surgeon, it remained for five 
years. The lumen of a tube, howe\’er, is liable occasionally to become 
blocked with thickened bile, and this blocking causes more or less 
severe attacks of jaundice. There is also the danger that infection 
may spread up along the lumen of the tube to the biliary ducts — 
that IS, that a cholangitis may develop. The circular end-to-end 
suture, too, is liable to contract and produce constriction. To 
avoid this the upper cut end can be telescoped into the lower segment 
of the divided common duct, as shown in Fig. 572. 
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It IS better, if possible, to try to preser\'e the natural sphincter 
of the lower end of the common duct, for when the common duct 
opens by a sphmcterless opemng into the duodenum, infection 
(cholangitis) is liable to spread into the biliary 
system. It is therefore advisable, if possible, to 
unite the severed ends of the common duct, and 
not to connect the upper cut end of the common 
duct to the duodenum, although in some cases this 
must be done. 

Anastomosis of the Proximal Cut End of 
the Common Duct to the Duodenum or Je/unum. 
— Where it is not possible to join up the divided 
ends of the duct because the distal end is atrophied 
and small, the upper cut end of the common duct 
must be anastomosed to the duodenum. In this 
case, the duodenum must be mobilized by dividing 
the pentoneum over the gastrohepatic ligament at 
its junction with the first part of the duodenum 
and along the lateral side of the second part of 
the duodenum, as shown in Figs. 564 and 565 (pp. 709, 710). The 
first part of the duodenum can then be brought upwards. The 
proximal part of the common duct must now be isolated, and as 
a rule it is very difficult to find The best way to approach it is to 
follow the inferior surface of the liver down to the portal fissure. 
Usually this part of the common duct is dilated, because there 
is always a certain amount of stricture of its cut end. 

The exposure and isolation of the injured duct is rendered 
difficult by the enlarged liver which usually accompanies this 
common-duct injury, and which is also caused by biliary obstruction 
following the contraction of the divided end. But when this stenosed 
end has been opened, the bile which is pent up in the liver and 
causes its enlargement can be aspirated. This manosuvTe reduces 
somewhat the size of the enlarged liver overhanging the portal 
fissure, and thus makes easier the performance of an anastomosis 
between the retracted proximal end of the common duct and the 
duodenum. 

Access to ’ the portal fissure for the purpose of repairing the 
common duct is also improved by using the operating frame. In 
addition to the usual setting of the retractors of the frame {see 
Fig. 248, p. 347) for the performance of a cholecystectomy, an 
additional w’ell padded ‘ mechanical hand ' {Fig. 573, A) is placed on 
the lower surface of the Ih'er in order to expose the portal fissure, 



Fig S 7 a —Upper 
cut end Of the eoramoti 
duct telescoped into its 
lower segment. 
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and thus enable any anastomosis on the duct to be made unhindered 
by the large and prolapsing liver. 

A small opening is made in the first part of the duodenum, and 
the cut end of the posterior part of the duct is united by 
interrupted sutures to the posterior edge of the opening. A tube 
is then placed in the common duct and led through into the duodenum 



^'5 573 — Exposure i>l an injured common duel bv operating frame and 
retractors . and the first stage of the suture of tlie hepatic duct to the duodenum 
A. Additional ‘ mechanical band ’ for the liver 


and the anterior tier of sutures is inserted {Fig. 574). A small cuff 
of ‘ backwashed ’ omentum is sutured round the anastomosis. A 
danger of this operation is that, in a year or two, as a result of the 
sphincterless opening of the common duct and the consequent entry 
of duodenal contents, an infection of the biliarj' ducts — a cholangitfs 
— may develop. A further danger is that, even if the patient should 
survive this, a stricture of the anastomosis may eventually develop. 
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This operation of making an anastomosis between the upper cut 
end of the common duct and the duodenum is so difficult that 
Hybrinette^ has suggested a method of anastomosis of the proximal 
cut end of the common duct with a short-circuited loop of jejunum. 
He divides the small intestine a short distance below the duodeno- 
jejunal flexure and brings up the distal loop through a slit in the 
mesocolon, after w’hich he sutures its cut end to the biliary fistula — 
to the proximal end of the divided common duct. The free end of 
the proximal loop he sutures to the jqunum a little lower down 

(F«-57S)- 

If the injury to the duct is at its lower end or close to the 
duodenum, it is an easy matter to make an anastomosis between the 
common duct and the duodenum. 

SOME COMPUCATIONS OF CHOLECYSTOSTOMY AND 
CHOLECYSTECTOMY 

Fistula Discharging Pus after Cholecystostomy. — Not uncom- 
monly a fistula, discharging only pus, remains after the operation of 
cholecystostomy. which has perhaps been carried out for an acute 
cholecystitis. As a rule such a fistula is due to the presence of a stone 
in the cj’stic duct which had been overlooked, or which could not 
be removed because of an acute fulminating inflammation of the 
gall-bladder. For a time the fistula discharges mucus, then muco-pus, 
and finally pus. In these cases the gall-bladder must be removed. 
It must not, however, be forgotten that cholecystectomy in such 
circumstances requires a skilful operator, for the empty, contracted, 
and fibrosed gall-bladder has lost all semblance to the normal organ, 
and Its dissection is fraught with the danger of injurj' to the common 
duct. These fistuls may persist from the time of the cholecystostomy, 
or the wound may reopen a few years after the operation and a sinus 
discharging pus may remain The following is an example of this 
type of post-cholecy’stostomy problem : — 

The patient was a short, fat woman, who gave the historj’ that several 
jears ago she had been operated on during an attack of acute cholecystitis. 
The surgeon who operated did not remove her gall-bladder, but drained it, 
becxiuse its removal involved danger to the patient. Some years after the 
operation the lower edge of the wound became inflamed, an abscess fonned, 
and finall}’ pus discharged. Since this time a discharging sinus has been 
present in the wound. Investigation of the wound showed that the sinus 
was connected with the gall-bladder. In this case a stone was found 
completely blocking the cystic duct. What had probably occurred was 
that, in the inflamed state of the gall-bladder, a stone had been overlooked 
m the ampulla. At first the stone had not completely blocked the cystic 
duct, and therefore the drainage qientng in the gall-bladder had been able 
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to close because the gall-bladder had not become a completely dosed 
viscus. In later }ears, probably the stone had become impacted m the 
c}’stic duct, leading to an infected mucocele, to an abscess, and final!} to 
an opening of the wound. 

Recurrent Symptoms of Disease of the Gall-bladder after 
Cholecystostomy. — In my experience, most cases of cholecystostomy 
eventually require a cholecystectomy for well-established cholecys- 
titis or gall-stones. This is true, e\en if the cholecy'stostomy has 
been done on an undiseased gall-bladder. In several cases in which, 
from careful analysis of the previous history, I am sure there had 
been no disease of the gall-bladder, I have had to perform a chole- 
cy'stectcmy for definite symptoms of cholecy'stitis. On examination 
no stones were found, but the gall-bladder wall was mottled ivith 
deposits of lipoid, and presented the appearance of a ‘ strawberry 
gall-bladder ’. I believe that the fixation of the fundus to the 
abdominal wall interferes with the emptying of the gall-bladder, and 
therefore produces a stasis of bile, chronic cholecystitis, and lipoid 
deposits. 

Where, however, a cholecystostomy has been performed and 
there is definite disease of the gall-bladder — cholecystitis — no drainage 
will cure the condition, and it is only a matter of time for the chole- 
cystitis, usually accompanied by gall-stones, to recur. 

Choledochotomy after Cholecystectomy through a Kocher 
Incision. — The removal from the common duct of gall-stones which 
have developed some years after a cholecystectomy for cholelithiasis 
which was earned out through a Kocher incision, very often presents 
considerable difficulties. 

If the old Kocher incision is reopened, an adequate exposure of 
the common duct cannot be obtained. On the other hand, if a 
paramedian incision, which gives the best exposure for the common 
duct, is made, the division of the adhesions caused by the old incision 
presents considerable difficulty'. 

The problem is solved by taking advantage of the use of the 
operating frame. Retractors fitted to this instrument are inserted m 
the manner already described. The operating table is tilted later- 
ally to the nght (see Fig. 296, p. 395 J, the abdominal waff is lifted 
away from the liver by the assistant with the aid of the operating frame, 
and the shadow less light is directed into the cavity thus formed, and 
on to the adherent area. The surgeon, standing on the left side of 
the patient and looking down on the adhesions, uses long spade- 
pointed dissecting scissors to cut the firm adhesions which fix the 
liver to the Kocher incision. \Mien this has been done, he sutures 
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the rents in the peritoneum of the anterior abdominal wall (see Fig. 

P- 339)- 

After all the peritoneal adhesions to the abdominal wall have been 
divided in the manner described in Chapter XL, the operating table is 
placed in the normal operating position for a gall-bladder — the reverse 
Trendelenburg position. The wound is covered with towels, the 
operating frame inserted, and the ‘ mechanical hands ’ so placed as 
to expose the common duct (lee Fig. 247, p. 346). 

In addition to the ‘ mechanical hands ’ used to expose the gall- 
bladder, a fourth ‘hand’, padded, is used to draw the liver upwards 
and so expose the common duct {see Fig. 573). The common duct 
is then opened in the usual way. 
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CHAPTER LXIIJ 

NON-MALIGNANT AFFECTIONS OF THE PANCREAS 

ACUTE PANCREATIC NECROSIS OR ACUTE 
PANCREATITIS 

It is now recognized that >n 50 to 60 per cent of cases of pancreatic 
necrosis or acute pancreatitis an affection of the gall-bladder or of the 
biliary tract is the causal agent. 

In most severe pancreatic a/Fections necrosis of the pancreatic 
tissue itself and fat necrosis of the tissue adjacent to it are the 
dominant pathological anatomical features. The so-called acute 
haemorrhagic pancreatitis is a necrosis of the pancreas associated with 
a htemorrhagic condition, the necrosis being in most cases the 
primary condition, and the bleeding and any inflammatory changes 
a secondary condition. Sometimes, however, the inflammation is the 
primary condition and the necrosis secondary, but this is rare. 

The acute affections of the pancreas may be classified as follows : 
(1) Acute pancreatic necrosis ; (2) Pancreatosis — a term designating 
a pancreatic affection with fat necrosis, but without alterations in the 
parenchyma of the pancreas itself; (3) Acute pancreatitis. 

Some authors regard pancreatosis as the condition which immedi- 
ately precedes an acute pancreatic necrosis. It corresponds to an 
cedematous condition of the pancreas, which Archibald (1929) was 
able to produce experimentally by injections of bile into the pancreatic 
duct. Pancreatosis as a rule quickly recedes. 

In much of the following description of acute pancreatic necrosis 
I have drawn freely upon the work, of Otto Mikkelsen^ on acute 
pancreatitis. 

In pancreatic necrosis the destruction of pancreatic tissue is caused 
by activated trypsinogen (trypsin). Activation can be brought about 
by enterokinase, duodena! juice, bacteria (S. coh communis), and bile, 
especially infected bile. 

Experiments have shown that pancreatosis occurs when normal 
bile in excess, produced by feeding of fat, is forced into the pancreatic 
duct by closing the sphincter. 

Causes of Retrojection of BUe into the Pancreatic Duct. — Bile, 
either pure or infected, or mixed with pancreatic or duodenal secre- 
tions, can be retrojected into the pancreatic duct in the following 
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wa)s: (i) By a stone in the common duct; (2) By a spasm of the 
sphincter of Oddi; (3) By hypotonus of the sphincter of Oddi. 

1. By a Stone in the Common Duct. — ^To cause regurgitation of 
bile into the pancreatic duct effectively, the stone should be small 
and situated in the papilla, that is, below the opening of the duct of 
Wirsung. However, experience of a large number of cases (Mikkelsen) 
shows that this occurs in only about 25 per cent of cases of acute 
pancreatic necrosis. Generally the stone is found loose m the 
common duct. Nevertheless, a stone in the common duct is not 
always the cause of retrojection of bile, for in a proportion of cases 
of acute pancreatic necrosis no gall-stone is found. 

2. By Spasm of the Sphincter of Oddi. — It has been suggested that 
the regurgitation of bile is caused by a spasm of the sphincter of Oddi, 
that is, bj' a spasm which occurs as a result of the disharmony of the 
\egetative nervous system — a spasm similar in nature to that which 
occurs in the other sphincters of the alimentary canal. The spasm 
of the sphincter may, as suggested by Oddi, be brought about by 
mechanical or climcal irritation of the mucous membrane of the 
duodenum. 

3. By a Hypotonus of the Sphincter of Oddi. — It is also thought 
that duodenal juice may enter the duct of Wirsung as a result of 
hypotonus of the sphincter of Oddi, and that the duodenal juice, 
perhaps infected, may infect the pancreatic tract and therefore the 
pancreas in the same way as infected duodenal contents are known to 
pass up the common duct and infect the ducts of the liver and the 
gall-bladder. 

In favour of the assumption that in many cases it is a spasm of 
the sphincter of Oddi which causes retrojection, rather than a stone, 
which would often block both ducts, is the fact pointed out by 
Mikkelsen that in 70 to 75 per cent of cases there is a common opening 
of the pancreatic duct and the common bile-duct into the duodenum. 

Symptoms. — The ti\o main symptoms of acute pancreatic 
necrosis are : (i) The quick de\’elopment of a profound collapse ; and 
(2) Agonizing pain of great se\'eritj' with extremely sudden onset. 

1. The Collapse. — The patient is in a cold sweat and the face and 
extremities are pale and cyanosed ; the pulse is small, but better than 
one would expect with the profound collapse of the patient, and in the 
beginning it may be slow — a vagus influence. The patient has a 
tormented and collapsed expression. 

2. The Agonising Pain. — Mikkelsen describes the agonizing pain 
as follows : “ The pains are severe, set m at once with their maximum 
strength, and keep up continuously — there are no remissions as in an 
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ileus. The pains are situated m the middle or to the left of the epi- 
gastrium and radiate to the left, sometimes into the loin, and occasionally 
into the left shoulder. They are much worse than in a gall-stone 
colic The patient himself may volunteer this information, for he is 
likely to have had a previous attack of gall-stone colic. The severe 
and sudden pain and the profound collapse are very like the conditions 
following a perforation of the stomach.” 

Vomiting of bile-stained fluid is usually associated with the 
pain ; but if the vomiting is fseculent it mil be found that the patient 
is suffering from some other affection, such as intestinal obstruction 
or peritonitis. 

The temperature in the beginning is normal or subnormal. 

There is usually some distension towards the upper part of the 
abdomen which, according to Gobiet, is a very early and a very charac- 
teristic sign, and which he thinks is caused by an isolated distension 
of the tr 3 ns\erse colon, perhaps due to irritation of the cieliac plexus. 

In the beginning, there is no real defense musculatre of the 
abdomen. If the abdomen is board-like in its hardness, the patient 
has some trouble other than pancreatic necrosis. A sensitiveness to 
pressure in the middle and the left side of the epigastnum is character- 
istic, and is rarely absent in acute cases. There may also be a sensitive- 
ness to pressure under the right costal margin, which suggests a co- 
incident cholecystitis. Sometime a tendemes in the right iliac fossa, 
caused by an extension of the exudate along the descending colon, 
can be found. Occasionally a slight accompanying icterus is present. 

The early distension of the upper part of the abdomen is soon 
followed by a distension of the whole of the abdomen, which is parti) 
due to reflex causes, partly to the intense poisoning, and partly to the 
shock and irritation of the cceliac plexus. 

Diagnosis. — In the light of modem treatment, in which immediate 
operation is deprecated, an exact diagnosis is most important. It 
should be possible to make an exact diagnosis on the follow ing grounds : 
(i) A previous history of gall-stones; (a) The typical clinical picture ; 
and (3) The results of the examination for diastase in the unne. 

The Diastase Examination . — ^According to Mikkelsen,^ the examina- 
tion for diastase in the unne gives just as reliable results as that for 
diastase in the blood ; hence in practice the examination for diastase 
in the urine can be relied upon. A diastase number of 150 to 200 is 
the normal limit, over zoo signifying an affection of the pancreas. 
A severe acute pancreatic lesion may give a number of 600 to 1000. 
An increase in the urine diastase only indicates that the pancreas is 
affected ; it does not indicate that the pancreatic affection is the only 
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lesion. The diastase reaction must therefore be considered in con- 
junction with the clinical picture. In many cases, of course, the 
marked defense musailaire is an important differentiating sign. 

Differential Diagnosis. — ^The differential diagnosis lies between (i) 
Cholelithiasis ; (2) Ileus ; (3) Perforated gastric or duodenal ulcer ; {4) 
Appendicitis ; {5) Angina pectoris ; and (6) Mesenteric thrombosis. 

Cholelithiasis : In cholelithiasis the predominance of the symptoms 
and signs to the right side, the absence of a typical clinical picture of 
pancreatic necrosis, and the diastase estimate will be deciding factors. 

Ileus : The limitation, at any rate in the early stages, of the dis- 
tension to the upper part of the abdomen, the absence of fasculent 
vomiting, the absence of remission in the pains, and the diastase 
estimate are all differentiating factors. 

Perforations : Perforated gastric or duodenal ulcer is distinguished 
from pancreatic necrosis by the intense board-like hardness of the 
abdomen and by a previous history of gastric trouble. 

Angina pectoris : Pancreatic necrosis may be mistaken for angina 
pectoris. Mikkelsen cites the fotlouing example: — 

A man, aged 50, began to suffer x| >ears previously from severe pain 
in the epigastnum. The painful attacks lasted usually for one hour and 
ended with vomiting. The last attack occurred the day before his 
admission and was especially bad, and the pain radiated upwards into the 
chest Since the attack he had not passed flatus. When he was taken 
into hospital he was very collapsed and short of breath, and his face had 
a congested appearance. Hvs abdomen was fat, soft, and not especially 
tender, and in its upper part somewhat distended. A diagnosis of angina 
pectoris was made. The following day his abdomen became distended 
His tongue was dry and his pulse was 120. He was diffusely tender below 
the left costal margin, and his diastase number was 600. Since he was 
lery distended, very collapsed, and was continually vomiting, a diagnosis 
of ileus was made. Operation revealed an acute pancreatic necrosis. 

Treatment. — In earlier years the treatment of pancreatic necrosis 
was as follows: (i) Operation as soon as the diagnosis was made, 
when the so-called ‘ capsule ’ of the pancreas was opened for drainage ; 
(2) At the same time as the above procedure was carried out, 
if the patient could stand it, any gall-stones were removed and the 
gall-bladder and common duct drained. 

The mortality-rate of this immediate operative treatment in Con- 
tinental clinics is as follows: Korte (1911), 60 per cent; Guleke 
(1924), 52 per cent; Schmeiden and Sebening (1927), 51-2 per 
cent; Kirschner, 70 per cent. 

Of later years, however, the tendency’ has been not to operate 
immediately’, but to wait till the initial shock has somewhat died down. 
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When operating in the earliest stages the surgeon seeks to dram 
the bihar}’ duct and cut short that condition of the pancreas which 
precedes pancreatic necrosis — a condition called by some the 
‘ cedematous state ’ and by others ‘ pancreatosis 

In the acute stage the surgeon seeks, by splitting the ‘ capsule ’ 
of the pancreas and by draining the biliarj system, to retard the 
progress of the necrosis, and thus the production of the poisonous 
substances which cause the profound collapse He is under the 
impression that bj splitting the ‘capsule’ he relieves the tension in 
this organ. 

Arguments against these operative measures have, however, been 
advanced by Otto Mikkelsen and others, and are as follows: — 

1. That the pancreas has no capsule, that it is onl)' covered by a 
layer of peritoneum and fine connective tissue, and that therefore 
there is no basis for incising what is called the ‘ capsule ’ in order to 
bring about a ‘ decompression 

2 . That interference with the pancreas often causes necrosis of 
parts of the pancreas, and also brings about fistula formation. 

3. That the operation — a shock-producing one — in a patient 
suffering from a condition which in itself produces profound shock, 
is verj' prone to cause a high mortalitv 

4. That cases in which the biliary system is drained m addition 
to the operation on the pancreas do not seem to give a better immediate 
mortality- rate than do those in which the pancreas alone is opened 
and drained. 

5. That in only 50 per cent of cases of pancreatic necrosis are 
gall-stones found, and therefore the reason for operation which is 
often given — that the pancreatic necrosis is a complication of gall- 
stones— does not hold m all cases. 

According to these modern observers, it would thus appear that 
an immediate operative interference in the pancreas itself is not only 
useless but in many cases is the cause of death. Of recent y ears the 
tendency has therefore been to treat cases of pancreatic necrosis w ithout 
operation — that is, conservatively. 

But obviously’, if pancreatic necrosis is to be treated conservatively, 
it is essential that the surgeon should be able to make a correct dia- 
gnosis. This has been made possible by a better understanding of 
the nature of the disease, and by an application of the significance of 
the diastase test. 

H. Wildegans- believes that, with the modern biochemical tests 
at our disposal, it is possible to make an exact diagnosis in most cases 
of acute pancreatic necrosis. Since 1933 he has not permitted an 
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operative interference when a diagnosis of acute pancreatic necrosis 
could be definitely made. Out of 28 cases, 25 were discharged free 
from trouble and 3 died (i from diffuse peritonitis, and 2 from total 
pancreatic necrosis). 

Conservative Treatment. — Mikkelsen’s treatment is as follo%ss: 
Fluid nounshment only is given. The patients are given water, tea, 
and such fluids as long as the severe symptoms last. Sometimes the 
fluid must be \\ithheld when the vomiting is too severe. Water is 
introduced subcutaneously and intravenously, and with it is given 
50 g. of glucose in 5 per cent solution, with the requisite amount of 
insulin. The abundant introduction of fluid dilutes the toxin and 
keeps up the blood-pressure, and the glucose helps the heart The 
heart’s action is stimulated by drugs. An attempt is made to bring 
about normal peristalsis as soon as possible. Bowel wash-outs are 
given, and 2 c.c. sennatin is given intramuscularly. If this does not 
cause a bowel action, i c.c. of pituoglandol is injected intravenouslj 
once or twice daily. Mikkelsen treated consen-atively a total of 39 
patients wth severe acute affections of the pancreas. Among these 
39 patients, 20 w’ere e.xtremely ill, their general condition being very 
poor from shock. Only 3 of these 20 patients died. The remaining 
19 patients were also very ill, but not actually shocked ; none of them 
died. The diastase value in these cases was most often 3000 to 4000, 
and up to 6000, being under 2000 in only 2 of them. Subsequent 
operation was performed only on patients in whom gall-stones could 
with certainty be diagnosed; it was not performed until from on6 to 
three weeks after the acute symptoms had subsided. Mikkelsen, as 
the result of conservative treatment, has obtained a mortality-rate of 
7-5 per cent. 

Illustrative Cases, — An example of the clinical manifestations 
of pancreatic necrosis or hemorrhagic pancreatitis is seen in the 
following case-record: — 

A fat old man, who had suffered from attacks of colicky pam in the 
upper part of the abdomen, probably due to gall-stones, became suddenly 
iW with an onset of agonizing pain in the upper part of the abdomen. This 
was associated with great collapse, a subnormal temperature, a pulse of 160, 
intense hypemiea, rigidity and distension of the upper abdominal region, 
and dullness in the flanks. He had an agonized expression and could not 
lie down. He appeared to ha\e a perforation of the stomach or duodenum, 
or an acute obstruction of the upper part of the small intestine. 

At operation the abdominal cavity was found to contain fluid like 
beef-tea. Areas of fat necrosis studded the peritoneum. The pancreas 
was veiy much enlarged, and appeared to be a hiemorrhagic inflammatorv 
mass. A large stone, which could be moved up and down a very dilated 
common duct, was found. The patient died shortly after the operation. 
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The following is an example of the clinical manifestations of a 
less severe type of acute pancreatitis in which sloughing of the pancreas 
occurred — 

A woman, aged 30, two weeks after pregnancj’ developed intense pain 
in the epigastnum and in the neighbourhood of the umbilicus. After some 
hours It got somewhat better, but gradually spread round to the back in 
the upper lumbar region. Her pulse v^ent from 90 to about 116, and after 
taking a drink the pain got very much worse and she vomited. Her bowels 
were freely opened. She was exquisitely tender all round the upper part 
of the abdomen and could not lie down. There was evidence of fluid m 
the abdomen, which was soft. 

At operation an enlarged, swollen, non-hsemorrhagic pancreas was 
found. The patient had no gall-stones. 

SUBACUTE PANCREATITIS 

There is a less severe type of pancreatic lesion, of which the 
following is an example : — 

A woman, aged 33, became sick on a Monday with a very bad pain 
just above the umbilicus, and with constant vomiting. On Tuesday she 
vvas a little better. On Wednesday the pam became very bad, and vomiting 
continued. Her temperature was now 102’ and pulse 80. The upper 
part of the abdomen was ngid ; her conjunctive had a slight icteric tint. 
She was exquisitely tender over the appendiceal area. 

At operation the abdomen was found to be full of fluid, which was 
slightly bile*8tained ; the gall-bladder contained stones ; the pancreas was 
large and inflamed ; the peritoneum was studded with spots of fat necrosis. 
There was a large area of fat necrosis in the omentum in the appendiceal 
area, and this apparently was the cause of the tenderness in that region. 

CHRONIC PANCREATIC DISEASE; ASSOCIATION WITH 
GALL-STON’ES AND CHOLECYSTITIS 

This may be brought about as follows : The anterior surface of 
the head of the pancreas and the gall-bladder are in the same lym- 
phatic field. In consequence of this, a blood-borne infection of the 
gall-bladder may easily spread by direct lymphatic connexion, and 
thus cause a chronic pancreatitis. The infection is often confined to 
the head of the pancreas only. Thus in operations on infected gall- 
bladders it will frequently be found that the head of the pancreas 
is “hard and nodular. 

This type of chronic pancreatitis is interlobular, and must be 
distinguished from the interadnous tj’pe which is found associated 
with glycosuria. 

This interlobular type may cause a mild and variable jaundice — 
rarely a deep jaundice — some indigestion and wasting, and also tender- 
ness and some pain over the pancreas. A severe degree of jaundice 
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is not a characteristic of chronic pancreatitis. A small infiltrating 
carcinoma of the head of the pancreas will quickly infiltrate the common 
duct, and produce early in the course of the growth a more or less deep 
jaundice. In the case of a chronic pancreatitis, the enlarging head of 
the pancreas will not infiltrate the common duct, but will push this 
structure in front of it. Thus a fairly large inflammatory tumefaction 
of the head of the pancreas is required to produce even a mild degree 
of jaundice. 

HVDATID OF THE PANCREAS 

The following is a case-history of a hydatid cyst lying in front 
of the pancreas : — 

A man, aged 57, had a severe pain m the neighbourhood of the 
umbilicus, extending laterally on both sides, and also into the middle of 
the back. After a few days he became slightly jaundiced. Two swellings, 
which appeared to be hydatid cysts, could be felt in the abdomen : one, 
in the neighbourhood of the umbilicus, which was tender to touch, and 
the other on the right side lower down, which was not tender. At operation 
a suppurating hydatid cyst in front of the pancreas was found. 

In the following case the hydatid was situated in the head of 
the pancreas : — 

An old woman had glycosuria and diarrhcea, and for six months bad 
been ill with colicky pains in (he middle of the abdomen and with severe 
vomiting. She had lost i| st. in weight, and had become very jaundiced. 
At operation it was found that she had an old calcified hydatid cyst 
situated in the head of the pancreas. In this case a cholecyst^trostomy 
was performed, and she got better. 

CYSTIC DISEASE OF THE PANCREAS 

A male patient, aged 38, suffered from attacks of intense pain m the 
epigastrium. The pam radiated through to the back, lasted two or three 
days, and was only relieved by morphia. He vomited with the attacks, 
but did not get relief with the vomit. On two occasions he vomited a 
small quantity of blood. During the attacks he was tender in the epigas- 
trium. The function of his bowels ^vas not disturbed. In the intervals 
he had no dyspepsia and no disturbance of nutrition. Occasionally a little 
sugar was found in his urine. He had been ill for 4J years. Gall-stones 
^vere diagnosed and operation was performed. The gall-bladder was 
found to be normal, but about a tablespwinful of pus and fluid discharged 
from what was thought to be a pancreatic cj'st. Further examination 
disclosed that there were one large cyst and a great number of small cj'sts 
distributed uniformly through the pancreas. 
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CHAPTER LXIV 

MALIGNANT CONDITIONS OF THE PANCREAS 
AND COMMON BILE-DUCT 
CARCINOMA OF THE COMMON BILE-DUCT 
Carcino’nia of the common bile-duct usually produces jaundice at a 
very early stage of its course. The jaundice is of the unremittent 
‘ black ’ type, deepens quickly, is not accompanied by any infective 
symptoms, and is usually associated with an enlarged liver and a 
dilated gall-bladder. As could be expected, the clinical features of 
carcinoma of the common duct are almost indistinguishable from 
those of carcinoma of the pancreas, but in nvo respects they differ : 
(i) Carcinoma of the common duct is not associated, at least not 
early in its course, ivirh so much constitutional disturbance, such as 
loss of appetite, loss of weight, loss of energy, etc. ; and (2) Its onset 
is not nearly so painless, for the obstruction to the common duct, 
arising intrinsically as it does, is necessarily rather acute, and this some- 
what sudden onset of obstruction causes a certain amount of pain. 

Carcinomatous obstruction of the common duct may arise with 
so much pain that it is often mistaken for gall-stones ; indeed, it may 
be operated upon under this belief, and even at the operation the 
carcinoma, probably because it is such a small growth, may remain 
undiscovered. 

The following very instructive example is worth quoting in detail, 
to show how such 3 mistake can occur ; it is only one of the many 
examples which could be cited : — 

A patient, aged 50, became ill with very severe epigastric pain which 
did not require morphia for hs relief. Although the pain did not appear 
to be as severe as that of gall-stone colic, the surgeon made a definite 
diagnosis of gall-stones. Two weeks later the patient again suffered from 
the same sort of pain. In between attacks he had indigestion after ever} 

— a fullness and an epigastnc discomfort. After his second attack of 
pain a skin irritation developed and he became jaundiced. A cholecjsto- 
graph showed an enlarged ^ 1 -bladder as a faint shadow. Operation was 
undertaken in the belief that the patient was suffering from gall-stones. 
A cholecj'stectomy was performed. 

After the operation a discharge of bile continued for ten weeks when, 
in the belief that the common duct was obstructed, probably from a small 
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Stone overlooked at the time of the operation, the surgeon performed a 
second operation to relieve this supposed calculous obstruction. 

At the second operation he could not demonstrate a stone m the 
common duct, yet could not pass a probe through the ampulla of Vater. 
He never thought of the possibility of a carcinoma of the ampulla of 
Vater, probably because he could not feel a tumour. He made an anasto- 
mosis between the common duct and the duodenum. A palpable malignant 
tumour subsequently developed and the patient died twelve months later. 

The combination of the dilated gall-bladder, the absence of gall- 
stones, and the history of jaundice should have made the surgeon 
explore the common duct thoroughly at the first operation, especially 
when the pain associated with the onset was not typical of gall- 
stones. A biliary’ discharge for ten weeks indicated without a doubt 



Fig, 576 —A, Stasis of contents of duodenum, caused by a carcinoma 
of tbe ampulla of Vater. 

obstruction of the common duct. Further, the condition could have 
been proved by liplodol injection into the common duct and a radio- 
graph of the lipiodol-filled ducts. 

In some cases of carcinoma of the ampulla of Vater, where in order 
to relieve the jaundice an anastomosis between the common duct and 
the duodenum has been made, the growth may become big enough to 
cause some obstruction of the duodenum. Fig. 576 shows a stasis 
of the duodenum caused by obstruction from a growth in the 
ampulla of Vater. 

Where obstruction of the duodenum thus occurs — that is, in the 
presence of an anastomosis between the duodenum and the common 
duct — duodenal contents may be forced up through the common duct 
into the ducts of the liver. This occurred in the following case ; — 

A patient, in whom carcinoma of the ampulla of Vater was present in 
a veiy' chronic form, had a cboledochoduodenal anastomosis made. About 
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t\ro years iater he began to vonut large quantities of gastnc contents. 
X rays then showed that, as the result of the spread of the growth, there 
\Tas some duodena! obstruction, and that as a result of this obstruction 
duodenal contents had regurgitated into the common duct, and had actually 
spread up through the bde-ducts into the h\er(Ftg 577). 



Fig 377 —Radiograph in a case «( carcinoma of the ampulla ot Vater, for 
which cboiedocboduoaenal anastomosis was made Duodenal contents have 
regurgitated through the common bile-duct into the li\er 

Treatment. — The treatment of carcinoma of the common duct 
is cholecystogastrostomy if the gall-bladder still remains ; but, if 
cholecystectomy has been performed, then the treatment is anastomosis 
of the dilated common duct to the first part of the duodenum. 

CARCINOMA OF THE PANCREAS 

From a clinical point of view, carcinoma of the pancreas can be 
ciassiHed as occurring’; (j) la the head of the pancreas ; (2) In the 
body of the pancreas. 

I, Carcinoma of the Head of the Pancreas. — Carcinoma of 
the pancreas is usually of the scirrhous type, and therefore it grows 
slowly. Tumour formation on palpation of the abdomen is con- 
sequently not an obvious feature. 

Carcinoma of the head of the pancreas, early in its course, 
produces a painless, progressive jaundice, without fever, of the ‘ green ' 
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type. The patient shows a marked constitutional disturbance, losing 
weight quickly, being unable to work, and having no appetite. 

On examination the liver will be found to be enlarged and the 
gall-bladder dilated. Sometimes, in the early stages of the disease, 
this enlargement of the gall-bladder manifests itself as only a diffuse 
lump felt over the region of the gall-bladder. This lump is the 
dilated gall-bladder lying behind the liver. 

If the patient lives long enough, or if a cholecystogastrostomy 
is performed, a duodenal stenosis, the result of an extension of the 
gro\vth into the duodenum, may ensue, and the patient may vomit 
large quantities of gastnc contents. 

Thus there may be three stages in the course of carcinoma of the 
head of the pancreas : (o) The carcinoma itself, when the symptoms 
are due to its effect and to dysfunction of the pancreas from the 
effects of the growth ; (b) Obstructed common duct — jaundice stage ; 
(c) Duodenal stenosis. 

Treatment . — In the early stages of the carcinoma, particularly if it 
is of the invasive type, cholecystogastrostomy should be performed 
for the relief of the jaundice. 

In certain types of carcinomatous growths, deep X-ray therapy 
will produce considerable regression of the tumour, and it should be 
employed after the operation. In one case of carcinoma of the head 
of the pancreas confirmed by biopsy, in which I carried out a chole- 
cystogastrostomy and followed this up by deep X-ray therapy, the 
patient was alive five years later. In other similar types of cases the 
patients have lived bvo, three, and four years. In the majoritj' of 
cases, however, deep X-ray therapy has had little effect. 

2. Carcinoma of the Body of the Pancreas. — Clinically 
carcinoma of the body of the pancreas comprises two types: (a) A 
soft proliferating form of gro»\th, which may form a palpable 
tumour ; (&) A hard invasive type of scirrhous growth, which does 
not give rise to a palpable tumour. 

a. The Soft Proliferating Type . — ^This type of tumour gives rise to 
symptoms and signs which are almost indistinguishable from those 
of a carcinoma of the body of the stomach ; that is, it gives rise to 
loss of energy, secondaty ansemia, loose stools, and cachexia. As a 
rule, with this form of carcinoma of the body of the pancreas the 
patient experiences no pain. Jaundice may occasionally occur if the 
growth extends to the common duct. Radiography shows a filling 
defect in the stomach where the tumour pushes up into this organ, 
and this filling defect is verj' like that of carcinoma of the body of the 
stomach. 
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Carcinoma of the body of the pancreas is very often the cause 
of a wasting cachectic type of illness, the origin of which is obscure 
Its syndrome is usually confused with that of ‘silent’ carcinoma of 
the stomach. 

b. The Hard Invaaie Scirrhous Type.~-ln the invasive scirrhous 
type of carcinoma of the body of the pancreas, the symptoms are 
quite unlike those of the proliferating type, ivhich is painless ; the 
patient not infrequently suffers from agonizing pain coming on in 
attacks. He does not suffer from the gross ill health, wasting, and 
cachexia which characterize the proliferating type. The pain is 
sometimes so severe that it is not relieved even by large doses of 
morphia. On examination of the abdomen a certain amount of ngiditj- 
may be found. 

In regard to these diffenng types of tumours, I recall the 
histories of two patients who came into my surgerj’ on the same 
day, both suffering from carcinoma of the body of the pancreas. 

One was a very sick man, anxmic, wasted, and cachectic, who had 
a tumour, easily palpable, in the neighbourhood of the umbilicus. 
This patient had no pain whatever. The other was a big, rather 
robust man, who had lost some weight and who complained of con- 
tinual attacks of agonizing pain. His pain was so great that even the 
i-gr. of morphia which was administered to him did not relieve it. 

Operation on the first patient revealed a large soft tumour of the 
body of the pancreas, while in the second patient there was a firm 
scirrhous growth in the same situation. 

Thus we see that the soft tumour gave rise to no pain, whereas 
an inv’asive tumour in the same situation gave rise to great pain. 

Late stages of invasive carcinoma of the body of the pancreas 
may give rise to a curious syndrome, and one very difficult to recognize, 
as is shown in the following case : — 

A man, aged 45, began to suffer from pams in the abdomen, starting 
in the left side and crossing to the right and downwards to the pubic 
region. Six months after the onset of these pains he began to vomit at 
irregular intervals- The vomitus vras copious, and appeared to be due to 
a pyloric stenosis. His appetHe diminished, and he became constipated. 
He lost 3 St. in six months. A tumour could be felt in the left part of 
the epigastrium, a tumour which appeared to be the spleen. 

At operation the veins in the upper part of the abdomen were found 
to be enormously dilated. The stomach was very dilated and hj-per- 
trophied, although the pylorus was patent. The spleen was about three 
times as laige as nom^, and was congested. Behind the stomach was 
found an infiltrating invasive caranoma of the body of the pancreas, which 
had spread on to the duodenqjgunal flexure and caused dmost complete 
obstruction of the upper part of the jqunum. The carcinoma had also 
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infiltrated the splenic vein and caused venous obstruction in the spleen, 
to ^^hlch was due its increased size. The liver was normal. 578 is an 

operation sketch of this case. 



Ftg 578 — Operation sketch of an invasive caiciaoma of the middle of the 
pancreas i^Jtratiof the spfeiuc vein and causing almost complete obstruction 
of the upper part of the jejunum. A, Carcinoma of the pancreas , B, Spread 
of the carcinoma on to the duodenojejun^il flexure 


In the treatment of the tumour type of carcinoma of the body 
of the pancreas, deep X-ray treatment may help. 

CHOLECYSTOGASTROSTOMY 

Cholec)’stogastrostomy is indicated in cases where there is 
obstruction of the common duct by a carcinoma, either in the duct 
itself, or in the head of the pancreas. The opening between the 
gaK-bladder and the stomach should be made as small as possible. 
If it is too big, the contents from the stomach may be forced into the 
gall-bladder, and as a result of this, infection of the ducts — that is, 
cholangitis — may occur. 
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Technique. — Cholecystogastrostomy should be earned out as 
follow-s : — 

I . The gall-bladder is approximated to the stomach at a point as 
far auay from the pylorus as the length of the gall-bladder uill permit 
— the nearer the anastomosis is made to the pylorus the more are 



Fig 579 — A~G, St«ps m Ibe tcchnKHie of cholecystogastrcpstonn 


gastric contents liable to be forced into the gall-bladder. The fundus 
of the gall-bladder is attached to this part of the stomach by ‘ guy-rope ’ 
sutures, \Yhich are then fixed to the operating frame {Fig. 579, A). 

2. Four interrupted sutures are now inserted in the seromuscular 


layer {Fig. 579, B). 

3. The contents of the gall-bladder are aspirated through an 
opening at that point on the gall-bladder where the opening will be 
made for the anastomosis {Fig. 579, C)- 
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4. Openings less than half an inch long are non made in the 
gall-bladder and in the stomach. Three interrupted sutures are 
introduced {Fig. 579, D). 

5. The anterior mucous-membrane tier is closed with three inter- 
rupted sutures (Fig. 579, E), and finally four interrupted sutures are 
used to close the anterior seromuscular tier {Fig. 579, f). 



tig. 580 — Gall-bladder anastomosed to an isolated loop of small mtestme, 
brought up in front of the transsnsc colon. Anentero-anastomosis has been made 
betnren the two sides of the loop to render it functioniess 

6. The omentum is now * backwashed ’ and so tacked on to the 
stomach and gall-bladder that it closes any opening left benreen 
the gall-bladder and the stomach, thus preventing prolapse through 
it of any intestines (Fig. 579, G), 

It may sometimes be advisable to suture the gall-bladder to 
an isolated loop of small intestine. Fig. 580 sho\ts an operation 
where the gall-bladder has been anastomosed to such a loop, which 
has been brought up in front of the transverse colon. An entero- 
anastomosis is made benveen the two sides of the loop, so as to 
render it functionless. 
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CHOLEDOCHODUODENOSTOMY 
The operation of choledochoduodenostoray is specially applicable 
to a certain type of case — namely, that in which the gall-bladder is 
removed and an obstruction occurs at the lower end of the common 
duct, caused by a stone which cannot be removed, by a carcinoma of 
the pancreas, or by a carcinoma of the ampulla of Vater. The very 
dilated common duct, where it lies behind the first part of the 
duodenum, is easily anastomosed. 

Fi^. 581 show’s the technique. On account of the smallness of 
the anastomosis, interrupted sutures must be used. The stoma 



bet\veen the common duct and the duodenum must be made as small 
as is compatible -with the proper emptying of the common duct, and 
big enough to allcrw for cicatrizmg action. If the stoma is too big, 
regurgitation of contents occurs into the common duct, and some- 
times stagnates there for as long as eight to twelve hours. This stasis 
predisposes to infection and the occurrence of a cholangitis. The 
opening should be like a fistula in its action. 

Bernhard^ was able to show' after barium meals that in two out 
of six cases in which an anastomosis had been made between the 
common duct and the duodenum, the duodenal contents were forced 
into the common duct and even into the ducts in the liver, as shown 
in Fig. 582. The common duct becomes like a retroduodenal 
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appendix, and it can be demonstrated that in some cases it remains 
full of duodenal contents for six to ten hours after the X-ray meal. 

This, as has been pointed out, is due sometimes to an obstruction 
of the duodenum, and at other times to the fact that the opening 
between the duodenum and the common duct has been made too big. 
In such cases, if the gastric contents are deficient in hydrochloric acid, 
infection of the biliary passages may occur. But most cases in which 



TAe shore eireu'Ced 
cemmon duct 
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Ft; 582 — Chc>ledoehoduod«nostotnv X, Anastomosis beUtpea coraison 
duct and duodeoura. (Bernhard.) 


regurgitation of contents into the common duct occurs remain more 
or less free from trouble for a considerable time. 

It will thus be seen that an anastomosis benveen the duodenum 
and the common duct should not be lightly made ; for example, it 
should not be made merely because the surgeon finds it difficult to 
remove an obstructing stone from the ampulla of Vater, for there 
is the very real danger of the development of a cholangitis : in such 
circumstances it should be a last resort. 
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CHAPTER LXV 

CONSULTATION ON A CASE OF JAUlflDICE 

At this stage, \\hen the pathological conditions of the spleen, liver, 
gall-bladder, and pancreas ha\e been dealt with — all conditions which 
may cause jaundice — a consultation on a case of jaundice may appro- 
priately be considered. This will involve its diagnosis, the question 
whether it is of surgical import, and the operative treatment required. 

JAtJNDICE OF SURGICAL lAlPORT 

Causes.— The conditions causing jaundice for which operation is 
necessar)’ are : — 

1. Acholuric jaundice. 

2. Gall-stone obstruction : (a) ‘ Ball-valve ’ stone in the common 
duct ; (ft) Impacted stone in the common duct ; and (c) Stone impacted 
at the junction of the common and cystic ducts. 

3. Carcinoma of the common duct or the ampulla of Yater. 

4. Carcinoma or chronic inflammation of the head of the pancreas. 

5. Hydatid conditions : (0) Central hydatid of the liver with 
daughter cysts opening into the common duct ; (ft) Hydatid pressing 
on the common duct to the portal fissure ; (c) Suppurating hydatid 
of the liver ; and (d) Hydatid of the head of the pancreas. 

Elimination of Acholuric Jaundice. — The first consultative step 
should be to make sure that the case is one of obstructive jaundice, 
and not one of an acholuric type. Too often this point is forgotten. 
An enlarged spleen is not noticed, and the attacks of jaundice, 
associated with pain and fever, are regarded as being due to a stone 
in the common duct. The absence of bile in the urine and its 
presence in the stool, and a fragility test of the red cells, will at once 
show’ whether the jaundice is of an adnshinc nature. 

The fact that the possibility of acholuric jaundice does not occur 
to the surgeon’s mind causes mistakes in this respect to be made. 
Recently I saw’ a case which had been operated on for " gall-bladder 
trouble ” because the patient had had attacks of jaundice, pain, and 
fever. The attacks continued, and many years later he was again 
operated upon, under the assumption that he had a stone in his 
common duct. It was not until the third operation that it was 
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discovered that he had an enlarged spleen, and had been suffering 
from an acholuric jaundice. 

In another case, quoted on p. 598, a patient developed jaundice, 
and had what was obviously a hydatid of the left lobe of the liver. 
Very’ naturally it was thought that the hydatid was the cause of the 
jaundice. At the operation the spleen uas found to be enlarged. 
The jaundice was of splenic origin — acholuric ; it was not caused by 
the hydatid 

Significance of Painful Jaundice. — It may be taken as a general 
working rule that a jaundice which comes on with more or less 
severe pain is of surgical import, that it is due to an innocent cause 
such as gall-stones or hydatid, and that it is curable by operation. 

On the other hand, it may be assumed that a jaundice which 
comes on without pain may be due to medical disease but is nearly 
always caused by some malignant condition which is not curable by 
operation, although surgical intervention may be necessary' to give 
temporary relief. 

In the jaundice caused by gall-stones the acute pain is due to the 
sudden obstruction. In the case of a jaundice caused by a carcinoma 
of the head of the pancreas, little if any pain is produced, because 
the obstruction occurs slowly. 

In the case, however, of a jaundice resulting from the closing 
of the common duct or the ampulla of Vater by an intrinsic carcinoma, 
the obstruction occurs fairly quickly on account of the small calibre, 
and consequently a considerable amount of pain may be produced. 
Thus a jaundice arising from a carcinoma of the common duct or 
its ampulla may be mistaken in its early stages for that of a gall-stone 
in the same situation. 

Significance of the Colour of the Jaundice. — Incomplete 
obstruction gives rise to a ' yellozc ' jaundice \ and as this form of 
jaundice occurs only in gall-stones and in hydatid disease — both 
innocent conditions — a * yelltnv * jaundice has come to be regarded 
by the laity as an indication of jaundice due to an innocent cause. 
It is probably due to the absorption of fairly fresh bile, which 
consists mostly of bilirubin. 

On the other hand, complete obstruction causes a ‘ black ’ or a 
‘ green ’ jaundice, and as this kind of jaundice is nearly always due 
to malignancy, it has come to be r^arded as a cancerous form of 
jaundice. Biliverdin, the predominating bile-pigment in stale bile, is 
responsible for the colour. 

Significance of a Jaundice Associated with Infective Sym- 
ptoms. — Fever, rigors, malaise, digestive disturbances, and other 
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conditions associated with an infection are only seen with a jaundice 
caused by a ‘ ball-valve ’ stone in the common duct and by daughter 
cysts in the common duct. 

Significance of a Jaundice Associated with a Dilated Gall- 
bladder. — As a general rule, jaundice accompanied by a dilated 
gall-bladder is due to a malignant cause. A stone big enough to 
block the common duct must be pushed out of the gall-bladder by 
fibrotic contraction — that is, pushed out by the fibrosis that follotvs a 
continued inflammation of the gall-bladder — for it is too big to be 
forced out by muscular contraction. Thus, most of the large stones 
which find their way into the common duct come from gall-bladders 
that are small and not distensible, and therefore they are impalpable. 
Furthermore, it requires a complete and permanent obstruction of 
the common duct to produce dilatation of the gall-bladder, while 
most obstructions of the common duct by stone are of course not 
complete, but are of the * ball-valve ’ type. 

There are, however, cases of common-duct obstruction caused 
by a large stone, and in which the gall-bladder is dilated, but it is 
not so dilated as in carcinomatous obstruction. 

The absence of a dilated gall-bladder is of considerable diagnostic 
importance, because in the presence of a complete obstruction of 
the common duct this feature may be a clue suggesting that the 
obstruction is caused by an impacted stone and not by a carcinoma. 

Important Pobits in Diagnosis. — If a jaundice arises with 
acute colicky pain, is remittent, is associated with infective symptoms 
— rigor, fever, malaise, etc. — and if there is no enlargement of the 
gall-bladder, then the jaundice is due either to gall-stones or to 
central hydatid with daughter cysts in the common duct. 

If a jaundice comes on without pain, is unremittent, unassociated 
with infective symptoms, but accompanied by a dilated gall-bladder 
and an enlarged liver, then the Jaundice is usually caused by 
carcinoma of the head of the pancreas. 

But if a jaundice is unremittent, progressive, and ‘ black ’ — that 
is, is the result of a complete obstruction of the common duct — and 
no gall-bladder can be felt, the important question should always 
arise as to W'hether it is not caused by a smooth round fetone which 
has become impacted with almost unnoticeable pain m the ampulla of 
Vater — a curable condition. A case of this nature is quoted on p. 680. 

Even if a jaundice is progressive, is unassociated with infective 
symptoms, arises without pan, and even though it is ‘ black ’ and 
unremittent and accompanied by an enlarged gall-bladder, it must 
not be forgotten that the symptoms can be caused by a smooth 
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round stone encysted at the junction of the cystic and common ducts. 
Such a condition is not unusual, and is curable (see example, p. 666). 
Close investigation may reveal an obscure previous history of gall- 
stones or onset of the jaundice with slight pain. 

Notwithstanding the fact that a jaundice has arisen painlessly 
and appears to be the jaundice of complete malignant common-duct 
obstruction — that is, it is without remissions, there are no infective 
symptoms, the jaundice is ‘ black * and progressive — the surgeon must 
still tiy' to discover whether it may not be caused by a surgically 
curable condition : he must make certain that such a form of 
jaundice is not caused by a hydatid in the portal fissure or in the 
head of the pancreas, either of which could give rise to complete 
obstruction of the common duct and to a painless jaundice. As a 
rule, it is almost certain that a tumour would be felt if hydatid were 
the cause ; and, of course, the serum reactions for hydatid might 
be positive. 

Conditions which Cause Slight Jaundice, — Very often there are 
conditions which give rise to a mild jaundice, and which confront 
the surgeon in regard to the question of operation. 

Where the mild jaundice is associated with infective symptoms — 
fever, etc. — and even though it is painless, it may be due either to 
a stone or a ‘ filter-bed ’ of stones (see p. 681) in the common duct, 
or to a suppurating hydatid in the liver, in which latter condition 
there is an associated infection of the smaller bile-ducts. Such a syn- 
drome may, howe^'er, also be caused by a portal pyasmia. A hydatid 
test will distinguish the hydatid condition ; the previous hlstorj' or 
a cholecystogram may suggest gall-stones ; and some infective origin 
nill be sure to be found for the portal pysmia. 

A mild jaundice is often associated with an infective chole- 
cystitis, but here the symptoms of gall-stones or cholecystitis are 
generally veiy’ obvious, and the jaundice is only secondary to the 
infective condition of the gall-bladder, probably due to a catarrh of 
the bile-ducts. 

Chronic pancreatitis can cause a mild jaundice. In this case 
there will be found manifestations of gall-bladder disease. 

Jaundice more or less mild may be found associated with an 
enlarged liver and spleen in splenic affections like polycjThaemia (see 
p. 623) and the later stages of splenic anaemia. In these conditions, 
the surgeon will have to consider the question of splenectomy. 

As a rule, jaundice caused by secondary deposits in the liver 
is not severe. As a considerable quantity of liver substance must 
be destroyed by the secondaries before jaundice \\ ill develop, it will 
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be found that if the jaundice is any -nay definite, a lumpy enlargement 
of the liver can be palpated. 

JAUNDICE OF NON-SURGICAL IMPORT 

Before coming to a definite conclusion in a consultation on a 
case of jaundice which is supposed to be of surgical import, the 
question whether it might have arisen from medical disease ought to 
be considered. 

Jaundice of non-surgical import, due to causes which concern 
the physician, is generally quite painless in its onset. But in this 
respect there are exceptions : there are the attacks of jaundice 
associated with a cirrhotic liver, which have pain over the right side 
of the lower part of the chest and also a diffuse tenderness over the 
liver ; and there is the jaundice seen in cases of venous congestion 
coming on rather suddenly in heart failure, especially when it occurs 
in a liver already fibrous and tough from other causes, in which 
cases moderate pam is present in the region of the liver and also a 
diffuse tenderness over the same region — a condition which is 
frequently mistaken for an inflamed gall-bladder, a suppurating 
hydatid, or a small stone in the common duct. 

A deep jaundice resulting from injections of salvarsan or from 
a toxic hepatitis is painless in onset, ‘ yellow unremittent, not 
associated with marked constitutional symptoms, and is accompanied 
by a firm enlarged liver. 

A catarrhal jaundice may be of a mild or severe type and may 
start to get better m a month or two. It may occur in members of 
the same family. 

Sometimes a loose kidney dra^ng on the duodenum will kink 
the papilla of the common duct, and thus cause a transient jaundice. 
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CHAPTER LXVI 

OPERATION-TABLE PROBLEMS IN A CASE 
OF JAUNDICE 

^VHEN NO OBVIOUS SURGICAL CAUSE IS FOUND 
At operation in a case of jaundice a cause is usually obvious. 
An obstruction of the common duct by a gall-stone, a carcinoma, 
hydatid daughter cysts, or an obstruction of the ampulla of Vater 
by a malignant or inflammatory condition of the head of the pancreas 
is, as a rule, easy to recognize. 

Sometimes, however, the surgeon can find no obvious surgical 
cause for the jaundice. At this stage he may be in one of two 
positions. In the first he may find that he cannot detect any 
affection of the common duct and that he can pass a probe through 
its ampulla without encountering obstruction. In the second case, 
although no lesion may be obvious in the duct, yet he is not able to 
pass a probe through it into the duodenum. 

In the first case the following questions arise : — 

1. Is there a stone in the duct too small to be detected by feel 
or by the probe ; or a stone which has slipped up in a dilated 
common duct towards the liver ? 

2. Is the jaundice due to obstruction from daughter cysts 
discharged from a central hydatid into the common duct ? 

3. Is it a jaundice caused by disease of the liver as a result of 
one of the causes described on p. 625 ? 

In the second case the question which arises is whether the 
jaundice is caused by the early stage of a scirrhous carcinoma 
of the ampulla of Vater which will not let the probe pass but is 
too small to be felt. 

A probe can pass a small flat stone which is lying on its edge, 
but which when it lies flat may obstruct the duct. A stone lying 
like this and flat against the pancreas cannot be felt {see Fig. 563, 
p. 708), 

A probe may fail to pass because it is not in the right axis, or 
because it is caught in a little pouch, and the failure to pass may be 
of no significance. On the other hand, it may not pass because the 
actual orifice may be the subject of a small and impalpable carcinoma. 

A. T. 48 
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As a rule, if hydatid daughter t^sts are the cause of the jaundice 
they may not be palpable but they will be found when the duct is 
opened ; they may, however, be the cause and not be in the duct 
at the time of the operation. 

It is m the elucidation of such an operation-table problem and 
at such a stage of the problem, that cholangiography will help. 

Cholangiography. — A method of outlining the common duct by 
the injection of radiopaque substances — cholangiography — was origin- 
ated by Mirizzi. At the operation, thorotrast is injected into the 
common duct — by means of a hypo- 
dermic needle if the duct has not been 
opened, or through a small sutured-in 
rubber tube if the duct has been 
opened. 

A portable X-ray apparatus, so 
arranged that it does not interfere with 
the sterility of the operation or the 
movements of the operator, is used to 
make the radiograph, which will show : 
(i) The degree of dilatation of the 
common duct; (2) The patency of 
the ampulla of Vater ; (3) Any altera- 
tion of the contour of the ampulla 
(indicating malignancy); (4) Any 
negative shadows (indicating gall-stone 
or daughter cysts). 

Fig. 583 shou’s a cholangiogram 
from Kirschner’s clinic (Zopff), in 
which is seen a dilated common duct, 
as well as the negative shadow of a 
calculus. 

The Problem in the Light of Cholangiography. — If now’, 
in this operation problem of an unobvious cause for jaundice, a 
cholangiogram shows an impatent or partially patent ampulla, or 
a negative shadow, then the surgeon knows what to do. He will 
find the stone, or in the case of carcinomatous obstruction he will 
carry out an internal drainage operation {see p. 744). 

If the cholangiogram should show nothing abnormal, the 
surgeon will then be forced back in his search towards the liver 
—forced to consider central hydatid of the liver {see p. 632), 
or disease of the liver {see p 625) which can produce a deep 
jaundice. 



Ftg 383 — Cholangiogram show 
ing a dilated common duct and the 
negative shadow of a calculus {Zopff ) 
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The liver is then searched for a centi^l hydatid. The assistant, by 
slowly elevating the operating frame, lifts the thoracic and abdominal 
wall away from the front of the liver (jeep, 647). The surgeon, with 
the left hand behind the liver and the fingers of the right in front, 
palpates the whole of the liver for any inequalities of density. In the 
case of a central hydatid the liver may not be enlarged. The normal 
sharp edges of the liver are, however, usually rounded. An exploring 
needle attached to strong suction may bring out a bit of hydatid 
membrane on its point— it has to be remembered that the original 
hydatid cyst will be collapsed and the cavities will contain only 
daughter cysts. Finally, if still in doubt, a cholangiograph may have 
to be made by injection of lipiodol into the hepatic ducts by way 
of the common duct, either at the time of the operation or after. 
Central hydatid when collapsed is often extremely difficult to find. 

In the absence of a central hydatid — and in most countries it is 
not a common occurrence — the surgeon then considers the question 
of disease of the liver which will produce a deep jaundic?, as in the 
following case-histoiy’ : — 

A man, aged 60, became deeply jaundiced. He had no pain. Hi's 
liver felt enlarged and firm and his gall-bladder was thought to be dilated. 
Although his jaundice had been present for two months, nevertheless his 
general health was comparatively good. 

The operation findings showed no common-duct obstruction, but 
a somewhat enlarged, round-edged liver, firm as a board, and nutmeg- 
coloured — the same sort of liver that is found in cases of deep jaundice 
after arsenical injections. 

No cause could ever be found to account for this liver condition ; 
and this case is only an example of many others. 

Other causes of jaundice arising from disease of the liver, gener- 
ally of a lesser degree, are discussed on p. 752. 

THE DISTINCnON BETWEEN CARCINOMA AND CHRONIC 
INFLAMMATION OF THE PANCREAS 

In the case of a jaundice in which the head of the pancreas is 
found enlarged and hard, a diagnostic problem m the patholog)’ of 
living tissue arises : Is the enlai^ement due to carcinoma or to 
chronic inflammation? The following observations w’ill serv'e as a 
guide : — 

I. Deep jaundice and moderate enlai^cment of the head of the 
pancreas indicates carcinoma. Deep jaundice arising from chronic 
pancreatitis is rare ; on the contrary, a veiy' large chronic inflam- 
matorj’ enlargement of the head of the pancreas w’ith little or no 
jaundice is often seen. Fixation — infiltration — is necessarj’ for the 
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production of deep obstructive jaundice by a pancreatitic tumour. 
The inflammatory tumour presses on the ampulla ; it does not close 
an ampulla by infiltration as carcinoma does. 

2. The obstruction from chrome pancreatitis is usually incom- 
plete and cholangiography will show this. 

3. In the absence of disease of the gall-bladder, dilatation of this 
organ points to complete obstruction — to malignant pancreas. It is 
only when the gall-bladder is hard and rigid from disease that it 
does not distend. Consequently, when assessing the significance 
of the absence of dilatation, eliminate the possibility of chronic 
cholecystitis. 

Non-dilatation of the gall-bladder in chronic pancreatitis may 
be due either to the fact that it does not cause complete obstruction, 
or to the fact that the pancreatitis is an extension of an infection 
from a severely infected and inflamed gall-bladder. 


Fig 584 — Showing the patency 
of ibe cominon duct >cbeQ tested by 
cbolangtomphy some time after an 
eileroa) drainage operation 
(From iHr ZenIraMatl /.if Chfurgie ) 


4. A chronic pancreatitis is usually associated with a diseased 
gall-bladder, for this is its causative origin. 

5. A chronic pancreatic tumour is hard but leathery. Features 
of the patient’s illness are sickness and vomiting, just as in carcinoma 
of the stomach. 

Operation where the Nature of the Pancreatic Tumour is in 
Doubt. — It may be possible that the diagnosis of carcinoma cannot 
be established. Where the weight of evidence is in favour of chronic 
pancreatitis, a cholecystogastrostomy should not be made. This 
operation as a permanency is not without the danger of an ascending 
cholecystic or hepatic infection. The gall-bladder should preferably 
be drained by a small external fistula. Alter three or four weeks 
the diagnosis can be checked by cholangiography. If the condition 
is inflammatory, enough resolution will have taken place to permit 
a free flow of the radiopaque substance into the duodenum. 

The fistula w’ill close soon if the duct becomes patent. 

Fig. 584 show’s the patency of the common duct when tested by 
cholangiography some time after an external drainage operation. 
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Where the operation is permanent it is necessary to make a 
permanent internal fistula into the stomach, duodenum, or intestine. 
In such circumstances it may be wise to make the fistula into an 
isolated loop of jejunum {see p. 727). The muscular stomach and 
the duodenum, if the fistula is made into these organs, may force 
their contents into the bile-passages, and where the internal fistula 
is to last for a long while this regurgitation may ultimately lead to 
infection. The functionless loop and the weaker-muscled intestine 
are less likely to beget regurgitation and hepatic infection than the 
fistula into the muscular stomach with its wealth of contents. 
Further, it permits easier natural closure if the natural passage should 
become patent. 
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Section II 

POST-OPERATIVE COMPLICATIONS 
CHAPTER LXVn 

COMPLICATIONS OF THE EARLY 
POST-OPERATIVE PERIOD 

During the early post-operative period — the first five days after 
operation — the following complications may occur . — 

I. Acute circulatory disturbance — shock, collapse, or cardiac 
failure. 

11. Excessive and persistent abdominal pain and vomiting. 

III. Post-operative distension, paralytic ileus, and intestinal obstruc- 
tion. 

IV. Pulmonaty complications. 

The present chapter is devoted to a consideration of the first of 
these complications. 

I. ACUTE emeULATORY DISTURBANCE 
Any severe abdominal operation is apt to be followed by some 
degree of acute general circulatory disturbance ; but operations in 
the upper part of the abdomen, especially those of the stomach, are 
liable to be followed by a considerable degree of that form of 
circulatory disturbance called shock or collapse. The circulatory 
mechanism has as a result of the operation been subjected to a 
severe strain, the effects of which are partly manifested in much the 
same way as those resulting from very strenuous bodily effort. It is 
also disturbed by the action of injury on the ner\’ous system, and 
by the effects of the tissue injury associated with the operation — that 
is, by products arising from the destruction of tissue. 

The reason why this circulatory disturbance is usually more 
severe in operations in the upper than in the lower part of the 
abdomen is that organs in this region are more vital, and have not 
only a richer sympathetic nerve-supply, but also a more profuse 
supply of lymphatic vessels capable of more rapid absorption — both 
of them conditions which do not obtain to the same extent in the 
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lower part of the abdomen. Thus the circulatory disturbance that 
endangers life more frequently follows operations in the upper 
abdomen. 

This circulatory disturbance is by some writers called shock, by 
others collapse ; most, however, term the acute circulatory disturb- 
ance immediately following the operation shock (neurogenic cause), 
and that coming on a day or two later collapse (toxic cause). 

Causation. — Post-operative circulatory disturbance or shock can- 
not be attributed to any one cause. It is the combined effect of 
many interacting factors set in motion by the operative disturbance. 
It may be closely simulated by a circulatory disturbance arising from 
cardiac failure. In order that the surgeon may be able to manage a 
post-operative circulatory disturbance properly, he should be capable 
of analysing the complex picture often presented in this condition, 
and he should understand the various mechanisms which produce it, 
so that he may be able to individualize in the treatment of a case. 

In considering this condition of circulatory disturbances follow- 
ing severe operations, it is necessary to distinguish between (i) the 
patient who has actually — not hypothetically — a normal circulatory 
mechanism, and (2) the patient who starts out with some crippling 
of either his cardiac or peripheral circulation. 

It will be obvious that a pre-existing circulatory crippling may 
introduce a large element of cardiac failure into a post-operative 
circulatory disturbance which might be regarded as a pure post- 
operative shock or collapse ; and that, from a therapeutic standpoint, 
it is necessary to be able to estimate the extent of tins central failure, 
because the treatment of the condition caused by it is diametrically 
opposite to that of the peripheral-failure collapse. 

1 . Cases with a Normal Circulatory Mechanism : 

Shock and Collapse 

Shock and collapse may be defined as the dramatic condition 
caused by some external influence, either psychic or physical, the 
chief characteristic of which is a more or less profound circulatory 
disturbance with its incidence on the peripheral vascular mechanism. 
A somew’hat similar condition to post-operative shock and collapse 
may be induced by such agencies as trauma, toxamia, anaphylaxis, 
hsmolysis, and even by psychic disturbances. Shock and collapse, 
therefore, have many causes all giving rise to a similar clinical 
picture — a sudden circulatory exhaustion, revealing itself by pallor, 
sweating, a rapid pulse, a rapidly falling blood-pressure, increased 
respirations, and apathy. 
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The conditions which occur in shock and collapse are the same 
whether these are caused by trauma, severe operation, infection, or 
by other of the above-mentioned causes. 

In these various types of shock and collapse, the initial injury 
is always found in the walls of the capillaries. Capillary paralysis, 
capillary dilatation, and increased porosity of the capillary walls 
follow ; and as the result of these changes, plasma passes from the 
blood-stream into the tissues. Contraction of the small artenes and 
the arterioles — caused perhaps reflexly — now follows, and the general 
result is a certain amount of circulatory stasis. 

The outcome of all these changes is that less blood reaches the 
tissues, and therefore less oxygen ; poisonous metabolites result from 
this insufficient oxidation ; and these metabolites give rise to 
further poisoning of the capillary walls with further capillar}’ 
dilatation. 

There follow s a decrease in the amount of the circulating blood, 
and an increase in the amount of blood in the ‘ blood-depots ’ — the 
liver, the spleen, and the abdominal vessels — and thus there is a 
rapid falling of the blood-pressure. 

As a result of these changes, and particularly of the fall in blood- 
pressure and the decrease in the amount of circulating blood, there 
is a lessening of the systolic output, and thus an insufficient supply 
of blood reaches the right heart. 

At the same time impukes originating possibly from the con- 
traction of the arteries, possibly through humoral channels, reach the 
adrenal bodies and adrenaline is poured out. The outpouring of 
adrenaline causes a compensating increase in blood-pressure, and for 
a time helps to stem the tide, but as the blood-pressure falls and 
the amount of circulating blood decreases, a phase of the circulation 
arises when there is insuffiaent blood, and therefore an insufficient 
supply of oxygen, to supply the heart muscle, the vital nerve-centres 
in the medulla, and the ganglionic centres of the peripheral vascular 
mechanism. 

A stage is thus reached when these centres are exhausted and 
when they can no longer transmit impulses to raise the blood- 
pressure, and when therefore a state of collapse exists. 

This, then, is the condition we find after severe operations, 
regardless of its various names and its causation. 

The Exciting Causes of Shock and CoUapse. — When we come to 
consider the cause of acute post-operative circulatory’ disturbance, the 
same unanimity is not found among the ^'arious observ’ers as is found 
in regard to its manifestations. 
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There are two main causes of shock ; two components, one a 
quick-acting neurogenic factor, and the other a slow-acting auto- 
genously produced toxic substance. 

The Quick-acting Neurogenic Cause. — ^This is seen in the shock 
produced when strangulated bowel is being pressed back into the 
abdomen, or when a sciatic nerve is being divided. It is also seen 
in injury to the sympathetic nerve-endings, which produces much 
neurogenic shock. Neurogenically produced shock comes on immedi- 
ately — that is, at the time of the operation ; it comes on dramatic- 
ally and requires urgent treatment. It can be brought about 
psychically : death from shock has followed great terror, and a 
certain amount of psychically produced shock follows most operations. 

The early symptoms and signs of shock — typical of what we, 
as surgeons, have always understood as shock, and sometimes called 
primary shock — appear during or immediately following the operation. 

The Slow-acting Cause. — ^As the above-described shock sym- 
ptoms abate, somewhat similar symptoms and signs begin again to 
appear as the result of a slowly acting cause. They come on slowly 
after the first eighteen to twenty-four hours. This condition is 
sometimes referred to as secondary shocks or as the erethric phase of 
shock (Rehn^), or as chemical shock. It is not shock in the sense 
that it comes on dramatically and requires immediate treatment. 
This rather slowly developing phase is regarded by most physiologists 
as being caused by a second important shock-producing component — 
a toxic substance arising as a result of the injury to tissue, a toxin 
which produces capillary injury and paralysis, or perhaps acts through 
the ner\’e-muscle endings. 

It was at first thought that this toxic substance was histamine, 
because symptoms similar to those of shock follow from poisoning 
by this substance. However, it has not been found in the blood in 
cases of shock — though it must be remembered that it is extremely 
difficult to isolate. A toxic substance has been found in the blood- 
stream of experimentally shocked animals, and in the blood-stream 
in cases of peritonitis. Toxic substances have been isolated from 
defibrinated blood and also from fresh blood (Freund*) which, when 
injected into animals, cause the ^mptoms of fatal shock. Konig® 
has shown that small doses of crushed muscle e.xtract injected intra- 
venously can kill an animal, and he has also isolated from degenerated 
blood-platelets and from broken-domi products of nuclear degener- 
ation a substance which, when injected, produces shock. He has 
pointed out that both these substances are found in the blood after 
extensive operations, after serious trauma, and in cases of severe 
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burns Injection of any of these poisonous substances will produce 
a falling blood-pressure, a decrease in the amount of circulatory 
blood, and an increase m the volume of blood in the lung, the liver, 
the spleen, and the extremities ; in effect, a condition of shock. 
Switching out the nervous system by anssthesia does not prevent or 
lessen the development of shock. 

Konig® has recently proved that it is not the rapidly falling 
blood-pressure alone which causes death. He showed that substances 
which prevent the clotting of blood, injected into animals in which a 
condition of othenMse fatal shock had been produced, in some peculiar 
way prevented a fatal result. 

Hence w’e see that shock is a highly complex process which can 
be caused by injury’ to sympathetic and sensor}’ nerves, by some 
circulating toxic product acting on the peripheral vascular system, 
or by a sudden disturbance in the blood-dotting system. 

Prevention of Post-operative Shock. — 

Neurogenic Shock . — Neurogenic shock can, to a certain extent, 
be avoided, and therefore the best post-operative treatment of shock 
is carried out by the surgeon before operation and at the operation 
table, when he uses his physiological knowledge, his ingenuity, and 
his skill to avoid producing psychic or neurogenic shock. A surgeon 
who is mentally and physically well equipped for the performance 
of abdominal operations — or indeed of any operation — will produce 
far less shock than one who is less competent, as, for instance, the 
‘ occasional ’ surgeon. 

The Role of Anasthesia. — Deep, prolonged, and badly given 
general anassthesia will produce ‘chemical shock’. Deep general 
ana»thesia weakens the heart, the tone of the vessels, and the breath- 
ing centre. Its action on the muscles also lessens the amount of 
circulating blood, espeaally in old people. A happy choice of an 
anjesthetist who gives a minimum amount of anesthetic or a careful 
choice of the general anesthetic may do much to prevent shock. 
Nitrous oxide gas, supplemented w’ith ether at certain stages of the 
operation where relaxation is required, may lead to fewer serious 
post-operative circulatory effects than if ether alone is given. Local 
anesthesia switches off the painful afferent impulses from the brain 
centres and lessens shock. For example, in certain cases of carcinoma 
of the stomach, where there Is great debility, the use of local anes- 
thesia will avoid shock and collapse. Spinal anesthesia (Kirschner) 
taking in only a section of the body — the belly — reduces shock. 
Again, morphia, eukodal, and similar drugs short-circuit the psychic 
centres and lessen shock. 
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The Role of the Surgeon. — The surgeon unthinkingly produces 
shock in many ways : — 

1. By eventration of the intestines: the exposure allows drying, 
loss of gas, and causes the pendulum movements to cease ; the 
dragging of the omentum and intestines on to the abdominal wall 
causes shock. 

2. By blunt dissection. He should use sharp knives, scissors, or 
the electric knife (the last probably causes the least shock in solid 
tissues). 

3. By performing too big an operation for the patient’s 
strength or collapse resistance ; he should operate in stages in 
more cases. 

4. By emptying large cavities (pus) or obstructed intestinal coils 
too quickly. 

5. By exposing the patient to too great heat or too great cold 
(patient has lost heat-regulating mechanism). 

6. By unnecessary blood-loss. 

7. By too much post-operative medication. 

8. By large and ill-placed incisions, which do not uncover 
the ‘ heart ’ of the operation area, and which therefore entail much 
pulling about and bruising of tissues. 

9. By operating at once (without proper preparation) on those 
patients whose collapse-resisting power has been lessened in any 
of the following ways : (a) By exhausting work (doctors and nurses) ; 
(6) By hunger or e.xposure to cold ; (c) Following diarrhoea ; (d) 
By much vomiting ; {e) By long ‘ bed rest ’. 

The Prevention of Shock by Anticipating It. — It is sometimes 
very wise to anticipate the onset of shock where it is likely to 
arise, and give, during the operation or before the patient leaves 
the operating table, an intravenous infusion of tw'o pints of Ringer’s 
solution with 8 to lo per cent of glucose. This infusion ensures 
that during the critical first twenty-four hours the heart muscle is 
not placed at a disadvantage because of an inadequate supply of 
circulating blood through its coronary arteries. Then compensatory 
action on the part of a heart uell supplied vnth nourishment can come 
into action to combat the effect of the dilatation of the peripheral 
vessels caused by neurogenic influences ; that is, if the heart is 
assisted early so as to permit its compensatory action, the peripheral 
circulator)’ mechanism — the failure of which has caused circulatory 
failure or shock — may quickly recover. 

Treatment of Shock and Collapse. — The treatment of post- 
operative shock and collapse in a patient whose circulator)’ system can 
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be regarded as healthy, is based on the following principles : (i) The 
body-heat must be kept at the correct temperature ; (2) The blood- 
vessels must be filled to compensate for the plasma loss and for the 
decrease m the amount of circulating blood ; (3) The peripheral 
vascular system must be toned up — that is, contraction of the 
peripheral vessels must be stimulated ; (4) The breathing centres 
must be stimulated. 

1. Regulating the Body-heat . — The patient’s bodily heat is kept 
up by the use of short -^%•ave diathermy, hot air, or other means. Care 
IS taken that the patient is not overheated. 

2. Restoring the Loss of Circulating Blood . — In post-operative 
shock, and even m shock following toxicmia, it is not the myocardium 
that is affected, but the peripheral vascular system, and the loss of 
circulating blood caused by this peripheral failure and resulting 
plasma loss is best restored by a transfusion of blood. 

As a substitute for transfusion Krogh recommends salt solution 
with 6 per cent gum arable — ‘ gum solution Concentrated glucose 
solution (30 to 40 per cent) is perhaps the next best. Gum solution 
and strong glucose solution should not be administered in large 
amounts, for a plethora can result. 

Ordinary normal saline solution remains a relatively short time 
in the circulatory system, and is toxic to the desanguinated heart in 
shocked subjects ; but these drawbacks can in large measure be 
overcome by employing a continuous-drip infusion of an 8 to 10 per 
cent glucose solution in a saline (Tyrode’s or Ringer’s) which is 
of approximately the same chemical composition as that of the 
plasma, and which experiment has show'n to be non-toxic to the 
ansmic heart. 

The amount of solution which may be given varies according to 
the condition of the circulation, and may be as much as 2 to 4 
litres in a day ; the best guide is the amount of urine excreted 
by the patient. 

One of the most important requisites in the treatment of shock 
by infusions of dextrose or gum and saline solution is that they should 
be on hand without delay for all emergencies ; that is, they ought 
to be so prepared and kept in special ready-to-use containers that 
sterility is maintained. These ready-to-use solutions are of special 
value not only on account of their reliability and absence of 
reactions, but also because they can be used while waiting for the 
preparations for a transfusion. Thanks to an enterprising company* 


Drug Houses of Australia Ltd. 
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the following solutions can be kept in stock ready to use : 5 per cent 
dextrose in distilled water; gum acacia in normal saline; 5 per 
cent dextrose in Hartmann’s solution ; 5 per cent dextrose in 

Ringer’s solution ; 10 per cent dextrose in Ringer’s solution. They 
are stored in 1000- mm. vacuum-sealed flasks, which have only to be 



Ftg, 583 — The Soluvac container for intravenous solutions ready for use 


inverted and connected to a drip apparatus. Fig. 585 show’s the 
container ready to be connected to the vein. 

Transfusion of blood: As has been stated, of all remedies for 
shock blood transfusion is the best. In severe cases it may be 
necessary to give a massive transfusion — t\%o pints or more — which 
of course may have to be collected from two or three donors. Special 
precautions are necessary’ in regard to transfusions in these very bad 
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cases There must not be the slightest incompatibility of the donor’s 
blood, and there must be no reaction following the transfusion. At 
the beginning the transfusion must be given very slowly, in order to 
allow the body time to adapt itself to the influx of extraneous blood ; 
that is, advantage must be taken of that natural faculty of quick 
protection which the body possesses. 

The donor’s blood should be cross-tested against the recipient’s, 
for in these very weak patients the slightest incompatibility may turn 
the scale against the patient ; it is not enough to rely on blood- 
grouping. 

In such debilitated cases a transfusion of blood should be 
preceded by a saline infusion which is chemically identical 
the blood and contains its buffer salts in the proper percentage. 
The ordinary saline solutions are often toxic to the anxmic heart 
(Weichardt^). The chemical composition of such a solution should 
be as follows : — 
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Unfortunately, when this solution is sterilized by heating, a preci- 
pitate occurs. It must therefore be sterilized by passing it through 
a special Alter. 

The description of 3 simple method of blood transfusion is 
appended at the end of this chapter (see p. 771). 

3. Toning up ihe Peripheral Vascular System . — In shock, however 
induced, as has been pointed out, it is not the heart muscle which is 
poisoned, as it is in diphtheria, but the peripheral vascular system. 
Therefore, in attempting to combat the condition efforts should be 
made to restore a peripheral vascular efficiency’ by tomng up the 
arteries, which in turn should ensure that an adequate supply of 
blood, and therefore of oxygen, will again be delivered to the right 
heart. Another result of toning up the peripheral vascular system 
is that the blood-depots — the liver, spleen, etc. — empty, and thus 
increase the amount of circulating blood 

Adrenaline has been used to tone up the peripheral vessels, but 
its action has been found to be too evanescent. 

Recently, houe%er, synthetic preparations under the names of 
sympatol and veritol have been produced. It is claimed that the 
action of these synthetic preparations is more prolonged than that of 
ordinar)’ commercial adrenalme, and in addition that veritol can be 
given in larger doses — 2 to 4 c.c. It has been shown that in patients 
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with a peripheral vascular insufficiency, after adequate injections of 
these synthetic preparations, there is a considerable increase in 
venous pressure, an emptying of the blood-depots, and an increase 
of sometimes 50 per cent in the circulating blood. (Oberdisse.®) 

I have found that continuous-drip intravenous veritol dextrose 
solution is most efficient in treatment of shock and collapse. From 
2 to 4 litres a day of a 5 per cent pure dextrose solution can be 
given, with the addition of veritol according to the state of the 
circulation. Twenty drops of this dextrose solution per minute 
should be given, or more as the condition demands. 

The various cardiac remedies can act on the heart only if it is 
adequately supplied with oxygen. Veritol dextrose solution acts as 
a satisfactorj’ nourishment for the myocardium, and to some extent 
can make up for an insufficient supply of oxygen ; and it thus 
enables digitalis or cardiaaol to act on the heart muscle even when 
it is placed at a physiological disadvantage on account of a deficient 
supply of oxygen. 

4. Stimulating the Breathing Centres . — Active stimulation of the 
breathing centres hastens the circulation of the blood, and is therefore 
important in the treatment of shock. Veritol glucose infusions 
favourably influence the centres. After the inhalation of carbon 
dioxide, Brednow® found an increase in the amount of the circulating 
blood and an expression of stored blood from the blood-depots, and 
Frimann-DahF demonstrated an increase in the rate of the venous 
stream in the saphenous vein. 

The percentage or the amount of COj inhaled should be large 
enough to produce hyperpnosa. 

Carbon dioxide cannot act on a paralysed respiratory centre, such 
as may accidentally be induced by the administration of evipan and 
similar intravenous narcotics, or after a badly given general anzes- 
thetic. In cases of this kind it has been recommended that injections 
of caffeine, coramine, or lobeline should be given. Such treatment 
is designed to revive an exhausted respiratory centre. When the 
breathing centre is severely depressed, lobebne should be added to 
the intravenous sympatol dextrose solution. Used in this way it 
seems to be more efficacious than if used alone. 

2. Cases with a Crippled Circulatory Mechanism 

So far we have been concerned with the disturbance of the 
circulation after operation in a patient who is presumed to have a 
healthy circulator)* system. Shodc, howeTCr, may occur in a patient 
whose circulator)' mechanism is inadequate ab initio. 
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A Study of the literature reveals that between 10 and 15 per cent 
of post-operative deaths are caused by a circulatoiy disturbance for 
which a pre-existing lesion of the heart is mainly responsible The 
aniEsthetic and the strain of the operation bring to light the weakness 
m a crippled heart, a weakness which m most cases has been chmcalh 
concealed. Even severe heart lesions may not be recognizable by 
the usual clinical examination. Foged and Torben Geill® studied a 
series of 428 patients in whom a serious surgical operation was 
indicated. Of these, 351 were cases in which the heart had been 
carefully examined clinically in the cardiac clinic and nothing abnormal 
had been found. In 253 of these cases, electrocardiography and radio- 
graphy upheld the clinical findings that no heart lesion was present. 
In the remaining 98, electrocardiography or radiography or both gave 
an abnormal finding. In the first group the post-operative mortalit)’ 
from heart weakness was i-i per cent; in the second group the 
mortality was tfS per cent. Coronary sclerosis and myocardial 
degeneration were the cardiac lesions indicating a bad operathe 
prognosis. 

Every patient, especially if old or fat, who is about to undergo 
serious abdominal operation, should be cardiographically and radio- 
graphically examined. Where examinations show that he has a heart 
weakness, and where this heart weakness is a coronarj' sclerosis or 
a myocardial degeneration, luxurious operations, such as those for 
gastric and duodenal ulcer, gall-stones, hernias, and the like — opera- 
tions which are not urgent — should not be performed. 

Ew’ig® has drawn attention to early and almost unrecognizable 
stages of heart failure which are an important factor in so-called 
post-operative shock. 

A post-operative circulatory' disturbance may really be a combina- 
tion of shock with a certain amount of cardiac failure resulting from 
a crippled heart, which was apparently' normal when not subjected 
to any special strain. 

The diagnosis of how great is the part that peripheral vascular 
failure and cardiac failure respectively play in a post-operative 
circulatory disturbance is important, for the principles of treating the 
cardiac-failure component are diametrically’ opposed to those under- 
lying the treatment of the peripheral vessel failure which is respons- 
ible for true shock. 

A crippled heart is present in patients with a mechanically 
defective but compensated heart. It becomes manifest as a conse- 
quence of the strain of the operation in aged patients with apparently 
normal hearts who have a poor circulatory reserve, for adequate 
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circulatory reserve is a quality of youth. It is also seen in patients 
who have been swept by severe * storms ’ of toxic or infective disease ; 
in those who are obese and have led sedentary lives ; and in those who 
suffer from arteriosclerosis or from a metabolic or any general disease. 

The first manifestation of heart failure is an increase in the 
action of the heart. The blood-pressure may not be altered; it may 
even remain relatively high. Cyanosis and dyspnoea may not be 
present, nor may any symptoms of heart tveakness be obvious. 

According to Ewig, early manifestations of heart failure are : 
(1) Increase in the venous pressure, which is shown by (a) an increase 
in the size of the veins in the arms and the neck, and (b) by an 
enlargement of the liver. (2) Urinary changes : (a) urobilinogen 
appears in the urine — a sign of insufficient circulation in the liver ; 
{b) albumin is found in the urine, the specific gravity of ^%hich may 
increase ; (c) the amount of urine may be small during the day, 
but may increase during the night. At this stage an examination of 
the heart will show little or nothing. Perhaps it may be noticed 
that the patient, when talking, cannot utter long sentences with a 
single breath. 

Diagnosis between Peripheral and Cardiac Failure. — As 
diagnosis in post-operative circulatory failure must primarily be 
concerned with the question whether there is a cardiac or a peripheral 
failure or both, it is instructive to compare the manifestations w'hich 
are caused by peripheral vascular failure — shock or collapse — 
those brought about by cardiac failure. 

In shock and collapse the blood-pressure is low’, the skin is 
moist, the venous pressure low ; the arm and neck veins are 
collapsed ; the liver is impalpable ; there is no nocturia, no albumin 
or urobilinogen in the urine; the cheeks are sunken and the eyes 
deep-set ; the lungs are empty of blood ; the patients preserve a 
horizontal position ; there is a decrease in the amount of circulating 
blood, and a great decrease in the systolic output — all manifestations 
exactly opposite to those found in heart failure. 

In cardiac failure, the blood-pressure is usually not low, the 
venous pressure is high ; the arm and neck veins are distended ; 
the liver may be palpable ; there is urobilinogen and albumin in the 
urme ; the cheeks are not sunken as in shock nor the eyes so deep- 
set ; the patients like to sit up ; there is an increase in the amount 
of circulating blood, and not nearly so much decrease in the systolic 
output as in peripheral-vessel failure (shock). 

It must, however, be understood that cardiac failure may in some 
cases be secondar}' to a vascular insufficiency, and may be the result 

A. T. 49 
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of an insufficient amount of blood offered to the heart by the peri- 
pheral circulation, the insufficient supply of blood to the coronarj- 
arteries causing a definite injury to the cardiac muscle. 

Treatment of the Cardiac-failure Component of Acute 
Post-operative Circulatory Failure. — 

Cardiac Stimulants — In the hope of increasing the efficiency of 
the heart, cardiac stimulants may sometimes be given. Caffeine, 
cardiazol, coramine, digitalin, strophanthin, are drugs of this nature. 
Caffeine and coramine may’ be given intravenously if urgently required. 

Mechanical Aids to the Ctrciilation. — There are certain natural 
mechanical aids to maintaining the circulation which can with advan- 
tage be used to help one which is failing. These are : (i) abdominal 
pressure ; {2) abdominal respiration ; (3) peristalsis ; (4) position of 
the patient. These aids to circulation are more or less lost after 
a severe operation, and the maintenance of an adequate circulation is 
thrown entirely’ on the heart and peripheral-vessel mechanism. 

In an operation on the upper part of the abdomen, abdominal 
respiration is lost partly because of the pain of the wound, and partly 
because of the position of the wound, which causes reflex inhibition 
of diaphragmatic movement. 

Normally peristalsis causes differences in pressure in the abdomen, 
which helps to provide a circulation in the abdominal organs. The 
pendulum movements of the intestines are also an important factor 
in keeping up a circulation in the splanchnic area. Absolute intestinal 
immobility is a big disability to an intestinal circulation. 

Thus, in post-operative treatment, with a view to helping a 
cardiac circulatory weakness, the first object is to make the abdominal 
respiratory movement as deep as possible. An abdominal bandage 
or rubber corset should firmly encircle the upper part of the abdominal 
wall, but should not go so far over the ribs that it w ill interfere with 
thoracic breathing. A tight-fitting bandage gives the patient a sense 
of security’, and encourages him to breathe freely and deeply. The 
patient should sit up in bed, and get out of the post-operath e 
crumpled-up position as quickly as possible. Therefore he should 
be awakened as early as possible by an analeptic drug, such as cardia2ol, 
for the longer he remains unconscious the greater the disablement 
of the circulation. 

Treatment of Venous Congestion. — ^The venous congestion which 
follows cardiac insufficiency requires special measures. In cardiac 
failure combined with shock or obscured in a shock-like clinical 
picture, the large infusions often used in true shock would perhaps 
have a fatal result, for in the former condition there is an increase in 
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the amount of the circulating blood, while in the latter there is a 
decrease. Venous congestion occurs in those patients who are border- 
ing on cardiac decompensation in their ordinary life, and in whom 
an increase in the amount of circulating blood is imminent. These 
patients feel well after the operation until the amount of blood in 
the quickened circulation is inadequate to maintain the oxygen 
transport. Sometimes in these cases we may be able to succour the 
circulation until the venous return mechanism, by the aid of its 
mechanical helps, again comes into action. A small dextrose infusion 
may tide the patient over the crisis. It may certainly increase the 
loading for the heart, but the dextrose in it acts at the same time 
as a cardiac stimulant. It also causes a slight increase in the blood- 
pressure, and this has a good effect on the circulation, especially 
the coronary circulation. Thus the contact between the heart and 
the periphery may be again partially restored, and the heart is given 
a chance to increase the venous return into the auricle. Digitalis 
therapy should then be earned out. 

Blood Transfusion 
{See also p. 765) 

Simple Method of Blood Transfusion, Using Whole and 
Uncitrated Blood. — A method of blood transfusion which uses whole 
and uncitrated blood, and which can be simply and quickly carried 
out, is of much value to the abdominal surgeon, who so often has to 
deal with considerable acute post-operative circulatory disturbances. 

The methods of transfusion are legion, but they are all compli- 
cated ; and they nearly always involve the use of citrate of potash 
and intricate apparatus if whole blood is used. The methods, 
too, are often a little slipshod, and are followed by a reaction which 
may turn the scale in the case of a verj' sick patient. 

Neo-athrombit Appar.\tus. — A technique was evolved w'hereby 
whole uncitrated blood could be simply transfused by using an 
apparatus made of amber. This material, however, proved too 
costly, and a transfusion apparatus has now been constructed out of 
an artificial substance which is reduced to the finest powder and then 
solidified under great pressure. In vessels made of this substance 
whole blood can be kept for a short time w’ithout thrombosis occur- 
ring. The substance is called * neo-athrombit ’. 

The apparatus is shown in Fig. 586. It consists of : (a) A 
burette for holding the blood, connected on one side by rubber 
tubing and needle to the vein of the receiver, and on the other side 
by a screw-on airtight metal cap with a rubber attachment by which 
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air-pressure can be made in the burette m order to force the blood 
into the vein ; {b) Two beakers, made of neo-athrombit , (c) Two 
cannulas, the outsides and insides of which are highly polished, for 
the donor’s and receiver’s blood The high internal polish prevents 
clotting and blocking of the needles. 

Preliminary Precautions — ^The whole object of the method is 
to be able to give quickly a whole (uncitrated) blood transfusion to 
a very ill patient with an acute post-operative circulatory failure, 
without provoking any accompanying reaction which might turn 
the scale against him in his 
precarious condition. 

To this end there are 
three important precautions: 
(i) Careful preparation of the 
apparatus ; (2) The blood- 
grouping should be carefully 
estimated and donor’s and 
receiver’s blood should be 
cross-iested ; (3) The trans- 
fusion should be preceded bt 
the biological test. 

I. Preparation of Appar- 
atus. — The apparatus is 
sterilized m pure soda-free 
distilled water by boiling for 
10 to 15 minutes. It can 
al» be stenlized in high- 
pressure steam, when 
5 minutes suffices, but on no account must soda be used in the 
W’ater, because it destroys the apparatus. After boiling, the beaker 
and burette must be allow'ed to coo! for zo to 30 minutes, because 
warm apparatus causes the blood to coagulate. They should be 
sterilized an hour before the transfusion. Any drops of water w’hich 
stick to the burette must be dried with a sterile towel, because 
these also hasten the clotting of blood. 

The rubber connexion is rinsed in a paraffin and ether solution 
composed of paraffin Hq. 2 parts, ether 198 parts. 

2. Blood Grouping. — This should be carried out by a pathologist. 
If one is not available, it can be carried out by the surgeon, who 
may use one of the dried test sera, haemotest or sanguinotest. 

3. Biological Test. — With a Record syringe, 10 c.c. of the donor’s 
blood is injected into the rcdpient’s veins and three minutes is 
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allowed to elapse. If a reaction sets in» indicated by redness of the 
face, restlessness, paleness, irritating cough, cyanosis, collapse, pains 
in the sacrum and kidney region, then the donor’s blood is unsuitable, 
regardless of the result of the blood grouping, and another donor 
must be found. 

Should, however, these signs not appear, and should some doubt 
still exist about the compatibility of the donor’s blood, then a further 
test must be made. A further 50 c.c. of the donor’s blood is injected 
and another ten minutes allowed to pass. If no reaction occurs or 
if no evidence of hsemoglobinuria is to be seen, then this is absolute 
proof of the compatibility of the blood, and the whole transfusion 
may be started. 

Procedure. — During the time of waiting, in order that clotting 
may not take place in the needle, a little saline solution will have 
been slowly injected. 

The donor’s vein is now punctured with a needle (the lumen of 
which is polished), and the blood is allowed to flow into one of the 
beakers. This blood is at once emptied into the burette, the cap 
replaced on it, and a slight air-pressure made to drive the blood 
into the vein of the receiver. 

Meanwhile the donor’s blood is being collected into the second 
beaker, which m turn is emptied into the container, and so on, until 
sufficient blood is given. The transfusion should be preceded and 
followed by a small quantity of Ringer’s solution. 

This method is simple, quick, and does not give rise to any 
reaction. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII 
COMPLICATIONS OF THE EARLY 
POST-OPERATIVE PERIOD 
{continued) 

U. EXCESS1\'E PAIN AND VOMITING 
Excessive and Persistent Post-operative Pain 
Excessive pain for forty-eight hours or longer after an operation 
indicates some complication ; it is a warning sign, and indicates that 
the post-operative course may not be normal. Recurrence of post- 
operative pain after it has subsided for a short period has much the 
same significance. 

In such circumstances the wound should be inspected. If it is 
unduly snollen, tense, and tender, there ma}' be either : (r) A deeply 
situated hsmatoma (the result of inaccurate hsmostasis) ; (2) The 
beginning of an infection ; or (3) An excessive inflammatory reaction 
resulting from undue operative trauma. 

If no cause for the excessive pain can be found in the wound, 
it is necessary to be on the watch for some intra-abdominal trouble 
deep in the operation area, such as some local intrapentoneal bleeding, 
or an intestinal kink following an intestinal adhesion to the abdominal 
wound. Such a lesion will soon become manifest by its interference 
with intestinal function; that is, by the onset of constipation and 
a beginning distension. 

Treatment. — In the treatment of bad post-operative pain, reliance 
must be placed on the exhibition of morphia. Great relief is also 
obtained from the continual application of heat — given as radiant heat 
or as an electric hot bag. The heat helps to restore the pendulum 
mov’ements of the bowel, and therefore to lessen distension and 
discomfort {see p. 782). It also helps resolution of any areas of 
inflammation which may be causing a moderate grade of small- 
intestinal obstruction. 

Excessive and Continuous Vomiting 

After any operation there is more or less vomiting ; but if 
it is excessive and continues for longer than is usual, it must be 
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tentatively regarded as pathological, and an attempt must be made to 
find its cause. Is it the result of an aniesthetic that has been badly 
administered ; or the after-effects of an anassthetic in a patient with 
a highly sensitive nervous system ? Is it caused by a pre-existing 
disease, such for example as a renal or hepatic insufficiency — 
disease which has been latent, but w'hich has been brought to light 
by the toxic effect of the anesthetic and the stress of the operation ? 
Or is this persistent vomiting an early sign of a serious post-operative 
complication, such as an intestinal kink or ttvist caused by an early 
lymph adhesion ? That it may be due to gastric neurosis in a 
neurasthenic patient should be the last thought of the surgeon ; for 
too often this diagnosis satisfies the conscience of the surgeon until 
he discovers, too late, that the persistent vomiting had an organic 
cause — often a high obstruction of the intestine — which should have 
been sought for and found earlier in the post-operative period. 

General Treatment of Excessive Vomiting. — The general treat- 
ment of vomiting in the early post-operative period should be carried 
out on the definite lines described below. 

Prophylaxis. — The following preventive measures will be found 
to reduce the incidence of post-operative vomiting materially : — 

1. Medical examination of the patient before the operation, in 
Older to recognize cases of hepatic and renal insufficiency ; and 
appropriate pre-operative preparation in such cases, including the 
avoidance of morphia as a pre-narcotic. 

2. Choice of the least innocuous form of anaesthesia, such as 
gas or local anaesthesia. 

3. Limitation of the amount of general anesthetic to be used — an 
unnecessary amount of anaesthetic is often administered. 

4. Insertion of a tube in the rectum for the first forty-eight 
hours after the operation. The intestines are paralysed from the 
effects of the operation and the anxsthetic, but the sphincter is 
uninjured. The paral}'sed intestines are incapable of overcoming the 
resistance of the normal sphincter and thereby discharging gas. The 
insertion of the tube puts the sphincter out of action, gas is dis- 
charged, and this naturally lessens distension and the tendency to 
vomit. 

5. An embargo on the use of drastic purgatives. Recovering 
intestinal function is embarrassed by the administration of purges 
soon after an operation. 

6. The intelligent post-operative use of morphia. 

Use of a Rubber Corset. — In order to lessen the pain caused by 
vomiting, the upper part of the abdomen should be encircled with 
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a corset made from a split inner tube of a motor tyre. {See Ftg. 441, 

P S47-) 

Intravenous Medication — ^As the patient rapidly loses fluid, 
chlorides, and nourishment,, and as a result of this, suffers from 
dehydration, alkalosis, and nutritional deficiency, he should as earh 
as possible be given intravenous injections of glucose and salt solution. 

Treatment of Vomiting due to Hepatic Insufficiency. — In 
patients uith hepatic insufficiencj', an operation on the gall-bladder 
or the stomach may preapitate a failure of liver function. With the 
vomiting associated ^\ith hepatic insufficiency there is often distension, 
the result of CYcretion of poisonous autogenous products by the 
stomach and bowel. 

Vomiting on a basis of hepatic insufficiency should be treated 
by small doses of insulin combined with oral or intravenous 
administration of glucose. 

Management of the more Serious Forms of Post-operative 
Vomiting. — After a general antesthesia, as a rule, the patient vomits 
only gastric contents. If the vomiting becomes excessive, he begins 
to vomit duodenal contents — bile. If it continues, the vomitus 
usuallj becomes dark brown — an indication that the contents of the 
upper part of the jejunum are being vomited In such circum- 
stances the surgeon should feel anxious, for this is a serious 
of vomiting, and is usually the result of some posi-operatne com- 
plication ; it is not Just a continuation of the post-ansesthetic vomiting. 

In these circumstances for purposes of treatment the surgeon will 
eliminate or have eliminated the possibility that the vomiting is the 
result of pre-existing renal, hepatic, or cardiac disease. He will then 
have cleared the ground for a diagnosis of either . (i) Acute gastro- 
duodenal ileus ; (2) The beginning of a paralytic ileus ; or (3) Some 
mechanical obstructive intestinal condition. 

Vomiting caused by Acute Gastroduodenal Ileus. — In persistent 
vomiting, gastroduodenal ileus should always be the first condition 
to be excluded, for the possibility of its occurrence is too often 
forgotten. If the vomiting is frequent and persistent, the vomit 
copious and consisting mainly of bile, and there is a distension of the 
upper part of the abdomen, gastroduoderial fftnis sViou^d be suspected. 
If, in addition to these symptoms, the stomach tube draws off a 
large quantitj' of bile-stained gastric contents, and dissipates the 
abdominal distension, then a definite diagnosis of gastroduodenal ileus 
can be made. 

The cause of this condition is not known definitely. It has been 
attributed to the following: (a) O^eraction of the sympathetic 
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innervation of the stomach and duodenum, which gives rise to 
dilatation of the stomach and duodenum ; (i) Toxic action on the 
plexus of nerve-cells in the wall of the stomach and duodenum, the 
result of excretion of toxins from some metabolic disturbance foIloAV- 
ing the operation or of the excretion of the administered ether or 
chloroform by the gastric and duodenal mucous membranes ; (c) A 
pull on the superior mesenteric artery where it passes over the 
terminal part of the duodenum, caused by the dragging of distended 
small intestines prolapsing into the pelvis — an arterial pull uhich is 
supposed to compress the duodenum against the spine and thus 
cause a partial duodenal obstruction. 

Whatever the cause may be, the treatment should never be 
operative. The patient should be placed on his face with the lower 
end of the bed elevated, and the stomach should be washed out 
repeatedly until it recovers its tone. 

The practical points are as follows : — 

1. That the duodenal ileus is not, as a rule, discovered until the 
patient is in a parlous state; therefore the surgeon should always 
be on the look-out for it 

2. That the patient, as a result of the continual vomiting, very 
quickly gets into a senous condition from dehydration, from the 
alkalosis tvhich follows on persistent vomiting, and from the loss of 
nutriment which he should be taking by the mouth, because rectal 
therapy is employed to combat these conditions in ignorance of the 
fact that little absorption takes place from the rectum. 

3. That the dehydration, the alkalosis, and the denutrition 
produced by the vomiting should be treated as early as possible by 
the continuous intravenous administration of i per cent saline and 
5 per cent glucose. 

Management of Vomiting after Gastric Operations. — 

Gastric Ileus . — Copious vomiting sometimes follows a partial 
gastrectomy or other gastric operation. The contents consist of 
almost pure bile. In such cases, as a result of the extensive opera- 
tion a gastric ileus may have developed. In these cases an Einhom 
tube should be introduced through the nose into the stomach, left 
in position, and the gastric contents aspirated. As the tone of the 
stomach improves, advantage can be taken of the tube to introduce 
nutriment in small quantities, according to the degree of recovery of 
gastric tone. 

Gastric Ileus the Result of Perigastric Inflammation . — A lo^\•-g^adc 
inflammation or a seropurulent effusion which may develop around the 
gastric stump after a partial gastrectomy may cause a gastric ileus. 
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In such a case, as an indwelling Einhom tube \\ill show, the 
stomach at first partially empties its contents into the jejunum and 
then slowly becomes completely paralysed. The evidence of inflam- 
mation may not be great : there may be little fever and no tenderness. 
Here is an example : — 

After a partial gastrectomy, a patient started to \'omit small quantities 
of bile-stained contents on the third day. An indwelling Einhom showed 
that each successive daj less and less contents passed into the jejunum. 
His temperature ranged from 99“ to too®. He had no tenderness o\er his 
epigastnum. At a second operation a seropurulent effusion was found to 
have become loculated around the stomach. The gastric ileus which the 
patient had was caused by a perigastric mfl^imation and needed prompt 
surgical treatment. 
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CHAPTER LXIX 

COMPLICATIONS OF THE EARLY 
POST-OPERATIVE PERIOD 
{continued) 

in. POST-OPERATIVE DISTENSION; EARLY STAGES OF 
PARALYTIC ILEUS AND INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION 

Post-operative Distension 

The treatment of post-operative distension involves at the same time 
the treatment of what may be the beginning of a paralytic ileus or of 
a post-operative intestinal obstruction. While the diagnosis bet\\een 
these conditions is under review, the treatment of the distension will, 
of course, be proceeded with. 

Causation. — In regard to the early stages of post-operative disten- 
sion there are two schools of thought. There are those who think 
that the distension is a partial post-operative intestinal paralysis, and 
that it is produced by an accumulation of intestinal contents and 
gas ; and there are others who believe that the distension is primarily 
caused by cessation of the intestinal portal circulation as a result of 
inhibition of the intestinal movements (principally the pendulum 
movements), and that the distension is mainly caused by transudation 
of gas (COj) from the static blood into the intestinal lumen. 

The assumption that post-operative distension is brought about 
by a post-operative intestinal paralysis has never been proved. 
Indeed, there are observations to the contrar)’. In persistent post- 
operative distension induced in animals the vasomotor centre has 
ne\'er been found to be exhausted ; and in late stages of peritonitis 
in man a good deal of peristaltic movement still remains. 

It has been pointed out by Sjoqvist^ that there is much evidence 
to suggest that post-operative distension can be e.xplained in another 
way. He has shown that in post-operative distension the operation 
causes a reflex inhibition of all intestinal movements ; and of these, 
the loss of the pendulum movements lessens the efficienc)' of the 
circulation of the intestinal wall. These pendulum movements have 
a peculiar function. They go on day and night, even in the empty 
intestine. It would seem as if they were comparable to heart-beats, 
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and were responsible for much of the strength of the intestinal 
circulation. 

UsadeF has shown that the strength of the blood-stream at the 
portal vein where it enters the liver can be increased if the pendulum 
movements are increased by nnsing the intestines w’ith hot water. 
He therefore thinks that the pendulum movements are concerned 
W’ith the driving strength of the intestinal portal circulation, because 
they occur when the intestine is emptj'. 

Sjoqvist’s conception of post-operative distension, then, is that 
after an operation the pendulum movements are inhibited, and the 
strength of the portal circulation in the intestinal wall is thereby 
practically lost. As a consequence of the weak circulation, he thinks 
that CO, accumulates in the intestinal tissue and transudes into the 
lumen of the bowel instead of passing into the blood and being 
excreted by the lung, as it would in a normal portal circulation. Thus 
he thinks that a disturbance in the circulation of the intestinal tissue 
disturbs the normal balance of gas excretion, just as such a disturb- 
ance in any other tissue would interfere with its gas exchange. 

It has been proved that in post-operative intestinal distension the 
greater part of the gases in the bowel is CO-. It has also been shown 
that if excess of COj is pumped into isolated loops of bowel, the CO., 
is rapidly resorbed into the blood and excreted by the lung if the 
portal circulation is normal ; and also that excess of CO; is not 
absorbed in pentonitic loops where the portal circulation is at fault. 

Post-operative distension, then, according to Sjoqvist’s conception, 
is due to an inhibition of intestinal movements resulting from the 
operation, followed by a transudation of CO; gas into the bowel, 
which causes distension, and It gi'’es rise to a vicious circle — the 
distended bowel placing the muscular wall of the intestine at a 
disability so that it cannot exert its strength to transport intestinal 
contents. 

On the assumption that post-operative distension is primarily 
caused by intestinal paresis, the principles underlying its treatment 
have aimed at the remox'al of gas and bowel contents. The treat- 
ment has therefore comprised the use of more or less drastic post- 
operative purgath es ; the use of stimulants like pituitrin, eserine, 
and prostigmine for the intestinal muscle ; and the use of high 
bowel wash-outs and enemas — all of which might be called ‘active’ 
treatment. These methods of treatment have not been satisfactoiy 
and have sometimes caused rather than reliex’ed post-operative disten- 
sion. But on Sjbqvist’s hypothesis that the intestinal circulation is 
primarily at fault, the principles on which treatment should be based 
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are exactly opposite to those underljTng ‘ active ’ treatment : no 
aperients are given before or after die operation, and morphia is 
freely used till the distension begins to go down and the bowel to 
discharge gas through the anus. Clinically there is much evidence 
in fa\ our of this more conservative method of treatment. 

Prophylaxis. — The important principle in the treatment of post- 
operative distension is to prevent it. It is a good working rule that 
the condition is largely preventable and may be caused by the unskil- 
fulness of the surgeon. He will therefore try to lessen distension by 
avoiding too much handling and exposure of the intestines ; by 
making an exact toilet of the peritoneum ; by being scrupulous in 
regard to haemostasis ; by taking great care to suture accurately ; 
by taking antiseptic precautions in repairing intestinal and gastric 
wounds ; by screening the small intestine from the wound by means 
of the omentum ; by not leaving air in the peritoneal cavity ; and 
by avoiding drastic pre-operative purgative treatment and too vigorous 
post-operative treatment. 

Treatment. — 

Routine Post-operative Treatment . — A flatus tube should be kept 
in the rectum for the first forty-eight hours after the operation. 
Aperients and enemas should not be given until the circulation in 
the bowel wall has returned to norma! — that is, until it regains its 
function — for they embarrass the circulation of the bowel, thereby 
increasing the amount of gas in it and delaying the return of function. 
Until the bouel starts to discharge gas naturally, or with a small 
helping enema, no aperient should be given. 

In the treatment of distension two important aids in the restora- 
tion of bowel function are : (i) The free administration of morphia ; 
and (2) The application of radiant or other form of heat to the 
abdomen. 

The Use of Morphia . — As morphia is generally regarded as an 
intestinal paralysant, it is relevant here to discuss its mode of action 
in post-operative treatment. 

Sjoqvist has shown that, in man, morphia stimulates the peristaltic 
movements, and of these particularly the pendulum mo%'ement. He 
has shown that the action of morphia is different from that of opium, 
and that this latter drug, probably because of the papaverine that it 
contains, stills the movements of the intestine. In man, injections 
of morphia cause a cramp-like contraction of the pyloric and pre- 
pyloric parts of the stomach, and in the normal bowel increased 
intestinal movements. He found that intestinal movements were 
increased when he treated with morphia preparations made of strips 
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of intestinal muscle taken from resection specimens. According to 
him, the usual conception that the therapeutic action of morphia 
paralyses intestinal movement is erroneous. 

Observations made by Plant and Miller® on patients in whom 
the intestinal movements could be accurately observed through an 
extremely thin-ivalled hernia, showed that the administration of 
morphia caused an increase of intestinal movements. 

Thus the administration of morphia is a rational form of post- 
operative treatment and minimizes distension ; for it stimulates 
both the pendulum and the peristaltic movements, and therefore 
hastens the restoration of a normal circulation to the bmiel wail, 
the result of which is reabsorption of CO* from the intestinal 
lumen into the blood and excretion of it by the lung. Morphia, 
then, in doses of ^ gr., should be freely given for the first three 
or four days. 

The Use of //eaf.— Another method of stimulating the pendulum 
movement of the bowel and therefore of restoring the intestinal 
circulation of the bowel, is the free application of heat to the 
abdomen by hot air or short-wave diathermy. 

Thus, by avoiding the operative use of aperients, by care in 
regard to anssthesia, by gentle and skilful operating, by the free 
administration of morphia and the use of heat, by avoiding the early 
use of enemas or high wash-outs, post-operative distension after 
abdominal operations may be minimized. 

Treatment of Post-Operative Distension Caused by a Focus of 
Infection. — It is not uncommon for a post-operative distension to be 
caused by a focus of infection, such as an area of local adhesive 
peritonitis or an abscess. The effect of a focus of infection is to 
paralyse by its toxic action the muscle wall of an adjoining segment 
of small intestine. Through this paretic segment the intestinal 
contents do not readily pass. Thus a mechanical intestinal obstruc- 
tion occurs above this point, with the result that the intestinal wall 
becomes dilated as in other forms of intestinal obstruction, but shows 
no signs of peritonitis. 

The first principle in the management of such a condition is to 
find the focus of infection and treat it. Tender spots and local 
rigidit}' may indicate its position. Frequently the area is deep 
amongst the intestines and gives very little indication of its presence. 
To seek it operatively would be dangerous, because such a procedure 
would diffuse the infection and cause peritonitis. 

In cases where an infectiv'c focus is suspected but cannot be 
located and operatively treated, radiant heat applied to the abdomen 
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may help the area to resolve and thus permit the paralysed segment 
to resume its function. 

Where an infective focus produces a definite mechanical obstruc- 
tion, it may be necessary to perform an enterostomy as described 
on p. 795. 

Should the routine treatment of post-operative distension fail to 
bring relief, then the problem will resolve itself into the treatment 
of an intractable post-operative distension which may be the early 
stage of a paralytic ileus or the beginning of a post-operative intestinal 
obstruction. 

Early Stages of Paralytic Ileus or of 
Intestinal Obstruction 

Management of a Case of Post-operative Distension which 
may Develop into Paral3^ic Ileus or Intestinal Obstruction. — At 
this stage— about the fifth or sixth day— the patient should be 
treated on the following principles: («) Counteraction of the effects 



Fig. 5S7 — Einbocn tube in situ. 


of incessant and copious vomiting; (6) Alaintenance of the fluid 
balance in the body; (c) Replacement of the loss of chlorides in 
order to prevent alkalosis; and (rf) Maintenaifce of the patient’s 
nutrition. 

Counteraction of the Effects of Poim'fing. — Relief from continual 
vomiting is obtained by leaving an Einhom tube in situ in the 
stomach {Fig. 587). The gastric contents can then be aspirated and 
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measured, and fluid and nourishment introduced into the stomach 
as the organ is able to deal with it 

Maintenance of Nutrition and of the Fluid and Chloride Balance 
— In a case of paralytic ileus, as a rule it is the alkalosis, the dehy- 
dration, and the denutrition from which the patient dies. If these 
conditions can be combated and the patient’s strength maintained 
until the boi\el begins to recover its function, which is usually on 
about the eighth, ninth, or tenth day, then the patient generally gets 
better. 

In the case of the incipient stage of a post-operative intestinal 
obstruction, the same principles of treatment hold until a diagnosis 
is definitely made and an operation performed. 

To maintain the fluid balance of the body, the fluid loss from 
vomiting, from aspiration of gastric contents, and as urine, must 
be measured and replaced by intravenous continuous-drip saline 
and glucose — the salt to replace the chlorides, and the glucose for 
nourishment. 
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CHAPTER LXX 

COMPUCATIONS OF THE EARLY 
POST-OPERATIVE PERIOD 
{contimied) 

IV. PULAIONARV COMPLICATIONS 
Operations in the upper part of the abdominal cavity are particularly 
prone to develop pulmonary complications There are many reasons 
for this : the reflex inhibition of the diaphragmatic movement by a 
wound in its vicinity ; the interference with the function of respiration 
by the painfulness of the highly situated wound ; the situation of the 
lungs in the same nerve-field — the vagal field — as the organs in 
the upper part of the abdomen ; the rather intimate connexion of the 
lymphatics in the upper part of the abdominal cavity with those of 
the lower part of the thoracic cavity ; and finally, in addition to these, 
the chemical eifect of an inhaled anssthetic on the lung as well as the 
aspiration of any gastric contents which may be vomited during the 
course of anaesthesia. 

These post-operative complications are usually known as post- 
operative pulmonar)' inflammation. Sauerbruch’ points out that in 
the light of modem clinical e.xperience and from a consideration of 
experimental results it is necessary' that we should alter our concep- 
tions in regard to their nature and cause All pulmonaiy compli- 
cations, he obseiwes, cannot be regarded as the result of a local 
pulmonar)’ injurj’, but must be considered rather as a local symptom 
of a general disease — general bodily disease or cardiac affection. 

VsjBEEEIEa 

The following post-operative pulmonaiy complications may be 
briefly mentioned : — 

1. Aspiration Pneumonia. — ^The entrance of blood, stomach or 
intestinal contents, or foreign bodies into the lung gives rise to this 
condition, which usually exhibits all the symptoms and signs of a 
low-grade bronchopneumonia. 

2. Infarct Pneumonia. — Infarct pneumonia arises as a small 
pulmonary embolism which has had its origin in some mildly septic 

A. T. 50 
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thrombosis arising in or from the operation area. Around the 
embolism, which is more or less infected, a spreading thrombosis 
develops, and finally the pleura becomes involved and a pleuntis 
forms. The patient complains of sudden pain in the chest which 
has come on suddenly, and which is made worse by respiration. He 
has a slight fe%’-er. After a few days he spits up a prune-coloured 
expectoration. As a rule the condition, if not extensive, clears up 
within a week or two. If the infarct is extensive and becomes infected, 
a lung abscess — a very serious pulmonary complication — may develop ; 
even a septic empyema may form, and a fatal result ensue. 

3. Anesthesia Pneumonia. — The condition occurs as the result 
of a chemical irritation of the mucous membrane. It begins usually 
with a capillary bronchitis. Its frequency and significance are, 
however, overestimated. True anaesthesia pneumonia occurs only 
when there is increased sensitiveness of the patient to ether, or in 
consequence of its unskilful administration. 

4. ‘ Cold ’ Pneumonia. — This originates from congestive hyper- 
emia of the lung, which ahvays sets in after cooling of the body. 
Further, all forms of primary or secondary heart w eakness predispose 
to the occurrence of a pneumonia through reduction of the strength 
of the circulation, thereby leading to a stasis of the pulmonary 
circulation. 

5. Massive Lung Collapse. — Massive collapse is a special form 
of post-operative disturbance. It onginates through the transfer to 
a bronchus of a mucous lump or of a blood-clot which interferes with 
the gas exchange. The air in that part of the lung seix'ed by the 
occluded bronchus becomes absorbed, and circumscribed atelectasis 
follows. The partial switching out of the lung increases the negative 
pressure on one side, and for this reason causes a raising of the 
diaphragm and a displacement of the heart. The movement of the 
chest wall is stilled and the chest is retracted. Patients generally 
develop fever and complain of compression and pain in the region 
of the xiphistemum. The occluded region is dull, and tubular 
breathing is heard over the affected area. The thickening of the 
tissue in this region shows radiographically a circumscribed massive 
shadow. Confusion with pneumonia is quite possible. If the patient 
coughs up the occluding plug, which sometimes happens, the stagnant 
secretion is released, the fever disappears, and the respirator)’ murmur 
becomes normal in a short time. On the contrary’, if the bronchial 
obstruction persists, a severe pneumonia may de\’elop. 

6. Croupous Pneumonia. — A true croupous or ‘ grippe ’ pneu- 
monia is only seen occasionally as a post-operative complication, but 
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it is much more frequent than is generally supposed, and occurs in 
connexion with operations carried out at the time of the occurrence 
of a general epidemic. 

There is another group of post-operative pulmonary inflamma- 
tions, foUo\ring operations in the upper part of the abdomen, which 
occur as a consequence of disturbances of the motility of the lungs 
and of the insufficient ventilation of the lungs resulting from this 
loss of motility. Sauerbruch* has shown that after operations on the 
upper part of the abdomen the breathing is materially altered ; the 
diaphragm assumes a high position ; the thorax is in relaxation, that 
is, in an expiralorj' position ; and the vital capacity of the lung is 
decreased. This condition of the chest is due to the pain of the 
wound in the upper part of the abdomen. 

It is difficult to understand the significance of the high position 
of the diaphragm. It is partly a necessary accompaniment of the 
expiratory position of the thorax, perhaps also of the subdiaphragmatic 
increase in pressure which occurs when the abdomen is opened. At 
any rate, the immediate consequence of the switching out of the 
lower part of the chest, and the limitation of respiratory movement 
in its upper section, is that the ventilation of the lung is lessened ; 
as a result the circulation of the lower lobe is considerably reduced. 
Thus the defective breathing and poor pulmonary circulation lay the 
foundations for the development of a pneumonia. 

It is clear that one must blame the pain of the wound for this 
disturbance of the mechanism of the breathing. It is therefore 
obviously necessary, if one wishes to lessen the predisposition to a 
pneumonia in operations in the upper part of the abdomen, to try 
to make the Abound less painful by making it high, strapping it, and 
by the use of radiant heat. 


Treatment 

Prophylaxis is most important. Patients should not be operated 
on during epidemics of influenza, or after long train journeys where 
respirator)’ infection is likely. They should be examined for any 
cardiac or pulmonar)' weakness, and if these conditions are found 
they should be given suitable pre-operative treatment, and an anjes- 
thetic adapted to the condition should be chosen for them. 

A marked congestion pneumonia needs, besides stimulation of the 
heart, an unloading of the circulation, such as blood-letting and 
remedies to lessen venous congestion. At all times good treatment 
depends on the principle of obtrining a rich expectoration. The 
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breathing should be deepened by relief of pain. Morphia in adequate 
doses is indispensable. Icoral, coramine, cardiazol, and caffeine 
are the best of the heart stimulants In a chronically injured heart, 
strychnine, digitalis, and other cardiac remedies are indicated. 
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CHAPTER LXXl 

COMPLICATIONS OF THE MIDDLE 
POST-OPERATIVE PERIOD 

During the middle post-operative period — beginning about the sixth 
or seventh day after operation — the complications may be: — 

I. Refractory post-operative distension. 

II. Paralytic ileus. 

III. Intestinal obstruction of a mechanical nature, the result of 
a Ivinh or twist, or of a local focus of infection. 

I. REFRACTORY POST-OPERATIVE DISTENSION 

Post-operative distension, vomiting, and constipation may con- 
tinue into the second week and may not yield to treatment. In this 
case It is more than hkely that it is due to some serious post- 
operative complication. 

The question then arises whether this distension is due to : (i) 
The early stages of a mechanical small-intestinal obstruction caused 
by {a) a twist, kink, or volvulus of a piece of small intestine, or 
(6) some intra-abdominal local infection which is causing paresis of 
a segment of small intestine in its vicinity ; or ( 2 ) The beginning of 
a true paralytic ileus. 

I. The Possibility of Mechanical Obstruction. — It is at this 
stage of a post-operative distension that it is of great practical 
importance, to eliminate the possibility of a mechanical obstruction, or 
at least make an attempt to do so. For if it is the beginning of an 
intestinal obstruction, and if the patient’s life is to be saved, he 
must be operated upon as early as possible, since operations in the 
middle stages of this type of obstruction are dangerous, and in the 
last stages are almost inv'ariably fatal. 

In the case of a mechanical obstruction it will nearly always be 
found that the convalescence has been unsatisfactory. The patient 
has had a good deal of pain, much more than should have been the 
case. There has been difficulty in getting the bowels opened. The 
post-operative rigidity of the abdominal wall has not receded. There 
are indefinitely situated tender spots over the abdominal wall. The 
patient has progressiv’C constitutional signs — a rising temperature and 
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pulse-rate, and his general condition is not so good as it should be. 
In short, it -will be obvious that there is some inflammatory or 
mechanical process going on in the abdomen which is the cause of 
the obstinate post-operative distension. 

Should the surgeon decide that the obstruction is mechanical, 
he may still elect to temporize and try to relieve the obstruction by 
appropriate treatment Such a decision may be wise, and such 
attempts are often well worth while, for many minor forms of post- 
operative mechanical obstruction are caused by a local inflammatory 
focus {see p. 782), which may either paralyse an adjoining small 
segment of bowel — thus causing mechanical obstruction — or produce 
by its plastic inflammation a temporary angle or kink. These inflam- 
matory foci, given time, and appropriate treatment such as radiant 
heat, etc., may resolve and thus relieve or partially relieve an 
obstruction. 

2. The Possibility of Paralytic Ileus. — If it is not possible 
for the surgeon to make a diagnosis of mechanical obstruction, the 
question arises as to whether the patient is suffering from a true 
paralytic ileus. 

The clinical picture of the beginning of a paralytic ileus is \ery 
like that of the usual form of an obstinate post-operative distension : 
there is very little, if any, pain ; there are no tender spots ; vomiting 
comes on slowly ; the patient is not very uncomfortable and his 
general condition is fairly good ; he has no rise in temperature and 
only a very steady rise in pulse-rate. 

Distinction of Paralytic Ileus from Mechanical Obstruction 
Caused by a Focus of Infection. — The clinical picture of paralytic 
ileus just described is sometimes exceedingly difficult to distinguish 
from the form of mechanical obstruction produced by a local area of 
low-grade inflammation paralysing a small section of the small 
intestine {see p. 782). 

Such an inflammatorj' area may be deep in the abdomen, and 
may therefore not give rise to local signs, such as tenderness and 
rigidity, to indicate its presence. Although the obstruction it pro- 
duces is a mechanical one, and the dilated intestine above the 
inflammatory area is free from inflammation, nevertheless the obstruc- 
tion may come on so quietly that verj' little if any pain may be 
associated with the obstruction. Thus the clinical picture may be 
that of a painless distension without local symptoms — a clinical 
picture almost identical with that of a true paraljtic ileus I have 
not infrequently seen this QTpe of post-operative distension — really a 
painless form of mechanical obstruction — develop after an operation 
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for appendicitis associated with local peritonitis. In this diagnostic 
dilemma, the presence or the absence of leucocytosis may help in 
distinguishing between the two conditions. 

The distinction is very important because an enterostomy made 
early in the case of mechanical obstruction due to an inflammatory' 
focus is the proper treatment ; but an enterostomy in a paraljTic 
ileus is only adding another operation to the one which produced 
the ileus, and is likely to cause the patient’s death. 

Use of the Aliller-Abbott Tube. — It is in circumstances such 


as the above, and about this period of a refractory post-operative 
distension, that the Miller-Abbott*’^ tube finds its greatest value. 


being of use not only for para- 
lytic ileus but for a possible 
mechanical obstruction. 

Fig. 588 shows a photo- 
graph of the tube. It consists 
of about 10 ft. of small tubing 
marked to show the various 
levels, with a very' small central 
tube. The outer tube is con- 
nected to an Einhorn bucket 
and is used for aspiration of 
the intestinal contents. TTie 
inner and finer tube is con- 
nected to a thin rubber balloon 
and is used to distend this 
balloon when the double tube 
reaches the duodenum.* 




Fig. 53?.— Miller-AbboU lube 



When practicable, the tube is passed in the fluoroscopic room, 
where it is possible to see when the tube has reached the duodenum. 
Where an X-ray outfit is not available, the tube is passed through 
the patient’s nose and down into the stomach. The patient lies on 
the right side, so that the duodenal bucket will pass into the pylorus, 
and when this is in the duodenum (ascertained by recognizing con- 
tents drawn off as coming from the duodenum), the balloon is inflated 
with 30 C.C. of air, while constant suction is maintained on the lai^e 
tube. “ As the gas and fluid are sucked out of the gut, the intestinal 
walls contract, and, regaining their normal propulsive movement, 
they force the balloon ahead. The suction likewise collapses the 


The tube is made by the Lee Tyre and Rubber Co , Conshohocken, 
Penns} Rama, U.S.A 
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intestine, loop b\ loop, as the tip of the tube advances until the 
obstruction is reached, by which time relief of distension and with it 
relief of pain ha\e occurred.” 

In a normal individual, the tube will ad\ance along the intestine 
at the rate of i cm. per minute or 2 ft an hour. A length of 8 to 
10 ft of tubing is generallj enough to reach from the pylorus to the 
cacum The tube should be used in conjunction with intra\enous 
saline and glucose therapj. 

In one case treated by Dr. John DcMne — a case of paraMic 
ileus following an obstruction — the tube was passed down 8 ft. The 
distension was completely relieved and the tube was left in until 
the fourth day. The patient recovered. In other cases where he 
used it, operation was necessary’ for the incomplete obstruction, but 
the relief from the pain, distension, and vomiting was most valuable. 

When the tube no longer functions, the balloon should be 
deflated and the tube may be drawn out with gentle traction. It 
takes 15 minutes to draw out 10 ft. of tubing. 

n. PARALTiTIC ILEUS 

This condition occurs in various grades of se\-erity. There may 
be very little reason for it; even the most severe type can occur 
after only an exploration of the abdomen when none of the abdommal 
organs has been handled. It does not occur after operations in the 
upper part of the abdomen as frequently as in the lower part; and 
in the former it rarely follows gastric operations, but is not uncommon 
after those on the gall-bladder. 

Paralytic ileus can be caused in more than one way I have seen 
It after operations on patients with hepatic insufficiency; after a 
post-operative retroperitoneal infection; after operations where the 
abdominal contents have scarcely been touched and where it must 
have been caused by an overaction of the sympathetic supply of the 
small intestine ; and finally, I have seen it follow a trifling operation 
which was carried out under avertin combined with ether. 

The following is a case-history’ of a patient in whom I feel 
paralytic ileus was caused by a disturbance of the sy mpathetic system 
which perhaps was already diseased: — 

A woman, aged 40, suffered from indefinite abdominal symptoms. 
Her general health was bad. She was subject to attacks of vomiting. In 
the absence of any definite diagnosis it was decided that her abdomen 
should be explored. Nothing abnormal was found and none of the 
abdominal organs was handled. The operation was 3 trifling one. After 
the operation vomiting was most troublesome and persistent, and three 
or four days later her abdomen became distended. Notwithstanding all 
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sorts of drug treatment and many enemas, only a little flatus obtained, 
but no feces. She had no pmn whatever. She had no ‘ deep tender 
spot ’ and no areas of rigidity — no sign that there was anjThing abnormal 
in the abdominal cavity. 

Taken in relation to the amount of distension that she had and the 
long period in which she had had almost absolute constipation, her general 
condition was comparatively good. She gradually became worse. 

On the eighth day, in the hope that the obstruction might be due to 
some painless inflammatory’ obstruction, she was reoperated on. The 
whole of the small bowel (non-inflamed) was found to be distended as 
far as the ileocxcal junction ; at this point the distension ceased. The 
colon was normal in appearance. No mechanical obstruction or inflam- 
matory areas could be found. Forty-eight hours after the operation the 
patient died. 

The following case-history’ is an example of a paralytic ileus 
which followed an interval appendicectomy under avertm (basal 
narcotic) and ether. 

A man, aged 25, who had had a severe motor accident five weeks 
previously, and w’ho as a result of the accident had suffered from shock, 
was operated on for a chronic appendicitis. He was given avertin 0-9 per 
kilo as a basic narcotic. This did not take effect and he became very 
excited. Ether was administered. The operation took only a very short 
time, and an uninflamed appendix was removed through a small incision. 
The abdomen was not explored. 

He v’omited a good deal for the first two or three days after the 
operation and vvas v*ery uncomfortable, vomiting three times on the third 
day. The first two days after the operation no fiatus was passed ; but 
on the third day a rectal tube delivered a little flatus. He had no tender 
spots anywhere over his abdomen. 

His abdomen began to be distended on the third day, and became 
more so on the fourth day, when it was very distended, and he was 
vomiting bile-stained contents, but had no pain. High enemas delivered 
neither flatus nor feces. On the fourth and fifth days he was vomiting 
copiously a black fluid (altered blood) ; his temperature ranged about 100“, 
and his pulse-rate was 99-100. 

On the morning of the sixth day he vomited large quantities of what 
were undoubtedly feculent contents. He was given a spinal amesthetic, 
a rectal tube was purse-stringed into the patulous anus, and a high bowel 
wash-out was given m the hope that he had a paralytic ileus caused by a 
sympathetic overaction, and that the release of the abdominal sympathetic 
fibres, brought about by the spinal anxsthesia, would produce a bowel 
action. No result whatever was obtained. As he was under spinal anars- 
thesia a small opening was made in the lower part of the abdominal 
wall, and the intestines were seen to be distended, not inflamed, but 
plum-coloured (probably from toxic spoiling). A small enterostomy was 
then made, but no intestinal contents flowed from the enterostomy tube. 

After the operation he continued to vomit large quantities of brown 
fluid. Some intestinal contents washed out through the enterostomy tube 
were black and contained altered blood. He continued to vomit large 
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quantities of fjeculent contents and to be tightlj distended. He passed 
neither flatus nor fjcces in response to high enemas 

This was the condition up to the ninth day of his illness, when hiccup 
de\ eloped Dunng the setenth, eighth, and ninth dajs no fecal contents 
came from the enterostomy tube, although a little blood-stained contents 
could be washed out 

About the end of the ninth da> of his illness the enterostom) began to 
act a little when an enema was gi\en and the distension became slightlj less. 
After each enema, three or four ounces of fecal fluid passed through 
the enterostomj tube From this time onwards some results were obtained 
with bowel wash-outs and his distension began to decrease. The bowel 
contents delnered with the enema were also blood-stained. On the 
twelfth day the enterostomj drained freelj. 

From the sixth to the thirteenih daj of his illness, under the direction 
of Dr Ian Wood, an Einhom tube was left in situ m his stomach, and 
continuous-drip 5 pet cent glucose and o 9 per cent saline was intra- 
venously administered. The contents of the stomach were aspirated and 
measured, fluid was introduced, and a table was kept showing the amount 
introduced, the amount discharged, and the amount of the urine. In this 
way Dr. Wood kept up the fluid balance in the bodj'. 

During the whole time the patient’s condition remained good, and 
after the Einhom tube was left in situ he was free from vomiting. His 
main discomfort then was his intense distension. 

In this particular case, the question was whether the condition 
was a true paraljtic ileus or some idiosjnerasy on the part of the 
patient to avertin. That the contents of the stomach and intestine 
contained altered blood, and that the intestine was plum-coloured, 
suggested that the whole condition may have been some queer toxic 
spoiling of the stomach and intestine by avertin. However, the signs 
and symptoms of the condition were exactly identical with those of 
a paralytic ileus 

The symptoms, signs, and treatment are given in precise detail, 
as they may serve as a standard for comparison in other cases 

An interesting coincident observation in this case, and one which 
showed how the emptj'ing and filling of one segment has a profound 
influence on the emptying and filling of another, was that when the 
bowel was recovering its power, the emptying of the rectum and 
sigmoid by an enema caused (apparently' reflexly) emptying of the 
small intestine from the enterostomy' opening. 

in. POST-OPERATIVE INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION 
OF A MECHANICAL NATURE 
As has been pointed out, a paralytic ileus comes on quietly 
without much pain. No local signs of trouble are found, such as 
tender, spots, or areas of defense musculaire. The distension comes 
on quietly', about the fourth or the fifth day, without any rising 
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temperature or increase in the puke-rate. Vomiting also comes on 
slowly about the same time and gradually increases in frequency, and 
soon the vomitus begins to show jqunal contents. For the amount 
of distension, the patient, even on the seventh or eighth day, is not 
very ill — his general condition is reasonably good. 

WTien, however, an opposite clinical picture is found ; when, as 
pointed out on p. 789, the convalescence for the first few days after 
the operation has been stormy ; when there are areas of local disturb- 
ance — tender spots and areas of defense musculaire ; when the patient’s 
general condition is disturbing ; when he has a slight, perhaps inter- 
mittent temperature and a rising pulse-rate ; w’hen he begins to vomit 
early in his con\’alescence ; and when he becomes almost completely 
constipated — then these are circumstances in which the surgeon has 
to deal with one of two conditions: (r) mechanical obstruction 
caused by a kink or \olvulus; or (2) a localized focus of infection 
in the abdominal cavity causing more or less mechanical obstruction. 

The Danger of Conservative Treatment. — In most cases of this 
description the surgeon is encouraged to persist in conservative treat- 
ment because enemas deliver some air and feces, indicating relative 
constipation. This is due to the fact that the obstruction is either 
(i) high in the small intestine, (2) incomplete, or (3) due to an 
inflammatorj' focus and therefore incomplete. 

The facts that there is a possible cause for an obstruction, that 
there is a localization of symptoms and signs, that there are actually 
some signs of obstruction and that these are progressive, should be 
quite sufficient criteria for the surgeon to make up his mind 
that an operation is urgently necessary ; and, moreover, enable him 
to make up his mind early in the course of the obstruction. To 
procrastinate generally means death to the patient. 

Operative Treatment of Mechanical Obstruction. — A careful 
preparation of the patient must be undertaken. For twenty-four 
hours previously, 5 per cent intravenous glucose with 2 per cent 
saline should be administered by the continuous-drip method ; and 
just before the operation the stomach should be washed out, and an 
Einhorn tube left in situ. 

The Patient's Condition is so Bad that it leill Permit only an 
Enterostomy or Jejunostomy to be Done. — In such cases an enterostomy 
ought to be done in preference to a jejunostomy. 

The small bowel should be opened as near to the site of the 
obstruction as possible. The incision should be over the ileoaecal 
junction, and should be a small split-muscle appendiceal incision. 
By keeping the incision low on the abdominal wall, it is very likely 
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that the distended loop of small bonel A\hich presents will be fairK 
close to the obstruction. 

The loop IS allowed to present through the wound. The air is 
aspirated from the loop by obliquely inserting one of the needles 



Fi; 589 — Loop of bouel preseating 
through nound. 



fig. J90.— Loop of bowel aspirated 


used for the local anssthesia attached to a suction apparatus {Figs. 
589, 590) If possible the omentum is brought out over the loop. 
The aspirated loop is closed by a soft intestinal clamp. A rubber 
tube about the size of a No 4 catheter should be inserted into the 



fig. 591 — Loop dosed bv soft intes- 
tinal damp; rubber tube inserted through 
small opening and 6 \ed m position bv 
two fine catgut sutures 



deflated loop through a small opening and fixed there by two fine 
catgut sutures {Fig. 591)- The tube should then be involuted into 
the intestinal wall by several peritoneal sutures as shown in Fig. 592. 

The importance of slow emptying of the distended bowel : The 
tube is now drawn through an opening in the omentum. Se\eral 
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interrupted sutures are inserted through the omentum and the intestine 
and e^ery effort is made to anchor the bowel firmly and accurately 
to the anterior abdominal wall so that a watertight joint is made. 
The omentum helps to prevent leaking from the enterostomy in its 
early stages (it also facilitates early closure of the fistula when the 
tube is taken out). The whole object of this technique is to enable 
the surgeon to empty the distended bowel slowly. To empty it 
rapidly is an important factor in causing collapse and death. 

The importance of keeping up the amount of circulating blood as 
the botcel drains : It must be recognized that if the intestine is drained 
too rapidly the patient may in his weakened condition die from a 
sudden loss of fluid, for the absorbing mechanism of the small intestine 
IS probably disabled, and no matter how much fluid he drinks he 
may not absorb it. Therefore, although the patient may be taking 
a great quantity of fluid in the twenty-four hours, he may not absorb 
it into his circulation, and his blood-pressure may sink rapidly and 
he may die — just simply from intense loss of fluid. Hence, immed- 
iately after the patient’s enterostomy, if he is losing fluid rapidly, 
he should receive intravenously 4 to 6 litres a day of 5 per cent 
glucose in Ringer’s solution by the continuous-drip method. 

The Patient is Strong enough to Permit a Large Incision and a 
Search for the Point of Obstruction to be Made. — An operation in 
which a midline incision is made in the presence of obstruction of 
the small intestine is eNceedingly dangerous, because manipulation 
of the distended bowel causes much shock, and because the distended 
intestines make the closing of the abdominal wound difficult. Such 
an operation should be reserved for the early stages of a suspected 
case of intestinal obstruction. 

In order to obtain what is absolutely essential — complete relaxa- 
tion— the operation should be carried out under spinal anesthesia. 
This IS used with the object: (i) of a\oiding the prolapse of 
the distended intestines; (2) of permitting the easy closure of the 
abdominal Avail; (3) of avoiding the paralysing effect of a general 
anesthetic on the already partially paralysed bowel; and (4) of 
obtaining a release action of the intestine by the effect of a temporaiy 
paral3sis of the sympathetic. 

To prevent prolapse of intestines and difficulty in suturing up, 
the incision should not be midline, and should be of a valvular type. 
It should also aim at exposing the collapsed part of the small 
intestine, the part which can be handled without producing shock. 
For these reasons 2 large split-muscle incision extending into the rectus 
sheath {see Fig. 598, p. 860) should be made over the right iliac fossa. 
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In this position it is likely that the collapsed part of the intestine — 
the part below an obstruction — ^may be easily found. This collapsed 
intestine should be found and followed to the site of the obstruction. 
The manipulation of the distended bowel is thus obviated. 

The obstruction can be dealt with according to circumstances, 
but as a rule its management is simple in these cases of post-operative 
intestinal obstruction — it may involve no more than unlocking a kink 
or dividing an adhesion. 
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CHAPTER LXXII 

COMPUCATIONS OF THE LATE POST-OPERATIVE PERIOD 

In the late post-operative period — towards the third week — special 
complications which may arise are : — 

I. Wound sepsis. 

II. Prolapse of the visceral contents. 

III. Post-operative peritonitis in the region of the wound. 

I. WOUND SEPSIS 

Causes. — 

1. Injured or Devitalized Tissue . — The tissue may have been 
injured by ungentle operative technique, and may have lost part of 
its local immunity. It then succumbs to an infection late in the 
convalescence, an infection with which it could easily have dealt if it 
were not injured. In constitutional diseases, such as gout, diabetes, 
senility, and so on, and in cases of cancer, the tissues have \ erj' little 
immunity and they cannot withstand even a mild infection. In such 
a combination, debilitated tissue and low infection bring about wound 
infection, which usually manifests itself late in the post-operative 
period. 

2. Infection from Catgut . — As a rule infection from catgut is mild, 
and occurs about the tenth to the fourteenth day. It is generally 
due to the fact that the centre of the catgut strand has not been 
sterilized by the antiseptic solution with which it has been treated. 
As the catgut digests, infection occurs when this central part is e.xposed. 

Treatment. — In an infected abdominal wound the peritoneum 
will deal with the infection much better than will the muscle and 
other layers of the abdominal wall- Accordingly, where the wound 
becomes infected it is as a rule only necessarj’ to open it as far as 
the sutured peritoneum. 

Should, however, the peritoneum also become involved, then the 
ver>’ strength of the peritoneum with regard to infection becomes its 
weakness, for if it fails to subdue the infection, those very physio- 
logical properties which give it an enormous power of defence also 
confer on it a verj* great absorbability and permit rapid spread of 
poison. 
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Wound infection which invohes the pentoneum is serious. Such 
infection is much more dangerous in the upper part of the abdomen 
than in the lower; for the absorbing power of the pentoneum of 
the upper abdomen for toYic products is great. 

It is therefore wise, with a wound in the upper part of the 
abdomen where the operation has been undertaken, for example, for 
perforation, to dram both the peritoneal cavity and the abdominal 
wound, more from the point of view of draining the peritoneal area 
in the vicinity of the wound than of draining the abdominal cavity. 
The omentum can be used to avoid any bad effects of a drainage- 
tube. 

n. PROLAPSE OF THE VISCERAL CONTENTS 

This complication occurs when for some reason normal healing 
of the wound does not take place. 

It is especially likely to occur if, in conjunction with some inter- 
ference of the normal healing, the patient suffers from coughing or 
vomiting. Thus, in a patient who has been unsuccessfully operated 
on for cancer of the stomach, who has defective tissue \'itality, and 
who about the second or third week begins to cough or vomit, the 
wound may burst open and allow the intestines to prolapse. 

The same thing may happen in verj' old people, or in patients 
operated on for tuberculous disease of the abdomen. It can also 
occur after an operation for perforated duodenal or gastnc ulcer, or 
even after a gastric or duodenal resection, because the abdominal 
wound has been infected by gastnc or intestinal contents. 

In all cases, therefore, where there are reasons to suspect that the 
repair of the w'ound may be at fault, special care should be taken to 
strap the wound, or to provide the patient with a rubber corset, and 
not to take out the supporting silkworm-gut sutures too early. 

IIL POST-OPERATIVE PERITONITIS IN THE REGION OF 
THE WOUND 

This can be divided into three main groups, as follows : — 

Group I : Cases Infected from the Outside . — These are cases in 
which the wound became infected between the first and second post- 
operative periods. This is due to infection from unclean hands, 
instruments, suture materials, or bad preparation of the patient. 
With modem surgery it is now rare. 

If a peritonitis follows an infected wound, the outlook is good. 
If on the other hand the peritonitis becomes manifest first and the 
wound infection follows, then the condition is serious and the out- 
look bad. 
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Group II : Cases Infected through the Patient's own Germs . — 
Such infection occurs in operations for perforation of hollow organs 
— infected appendix, infected gall-bladder, etc. 

Peritonitis from this cause generally occurs when surgeons trust 
the peritoneum and do not drain the peritoneal cavity in the vicinity 
of the wound. It is true that in most cases the peritoneum will deal 
with such an infection, but cases occur in which it will not, especially 
in patients with defective tissue resistance. The region of the 
abdominal cavity in the vicinity of such a wound should always be 
drained. The drain can be removed in a few days ; it will not 
cause any extra adhesions. If any infection does occur about this 
time, it will soon burst through the track of the tube, which is four 
days weaker in union than the rest of the abdominal wound. The 
insertion of the drainage-tube really acts as a safety-valve. 

Group III : Infection from Suture Insufficiency. — In this group 
are compnsed those cases in which the trouble occurs in the middle 
or late post-operative period, and a local peritonitis develops. They 
are usually due to a suture insufficiency and occur particularly in 
a resection of the large bowel, or in suture of a perforation, or in 
partial gastrectomy for late carcinoma. In these cases, either the 
infection is great, as in the case of the colon ; or the resistance of 
the patient is very low and the infection is mild, as in carcinoma of 
the stomach. In such circumstances a fistula may form. 

In these cases the peritonitis is serious, and the patient generally 
dies. The remedy is prevention. In the case of carcinoma of the 
stomach, silk sutures should be used in the outer layer. With the 
colon, it is a question whether end-to-end anastomosis on a function- 
ing bowel {see p. 942) should be used at all. Should infection lead 
to a suture insufficiency in a partial gastrectomy and a fistula develop, 
the patient may be saved by aspirating the contents that come from 
the fistula and feeding them back, either naturally or through a 
jejunostomy. This is especially useful if the insufficiency is in the 
stump of the duodenum. Although this procedure is very unpleasant 
for the patient, if he has any resistance a time will come when the 
fistula will heal. Patients with fistula may die from an alkalosis and 
from inanition as a result of the loss of chlorides and nourishment 
from the fistula. 


STAY IN BED 

The disadvantage of prolonged rest in bed is as follows: Old 
patients depend upon function for the efficiency of their circulation. 
They require muscle movement in order to supply the heart with 
A. T. 51 
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an adequate amount of blood — ^to obtain a proper venous return to 
the heart — and therefore to enable it to keep up its normal pumping 
function. Prolonged stay in bed cripples the circulatory mechanism 
of old people. This crippling takes the form of lowered venous and 
arterial pressure, and sluggish circulation in certain positions of the 
body. There is stasis of blood in the lungs and in the extremities. 
In the extremities this predisposes to thrombosis, which may give 
nse to embolism, and thus to serious post-operative lung complica- 
tions. This circulatory depression also interferes with the general 
well-being of the patient, and the healing of his wounds. It is 
therefore desirable that old patients particularly should be got out of 
bed as soon as possible. 

Bed Gymnastics. — With a view to keeping up the circulatory 
mechanism tvhile the patient is in bed and unable to move his 
muscles freely, bed gymnastics should be carried out. These move- 
ments, which consist of movements of the legs and arms and also 
deep breathing exercises, should be practised under the supervision 
of a nurse. The patient should be encouraged to lie in any position 
in bed, and to change his position frequently, and to sit up and move 
about in the bed carefully. Such exercises improve the venous return 
in those patients who have a crippled circulation ; and they con- 
valesce more quickly and with a lesser incidence of thrombosis. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII 

REMOTE POST-OPERATIVE COMPLICATIONS 

Under this head reference is made to the various problems — remote 
sequeliB of the operation — which occur from a few weeks to a few 
months after an operation. Nowadays, when an enormous number 
of operations is done, the diagnosis and cure of post-operative 
morbidity is a feature of a surgeon’s practice. 

The practical surgical problem as a rule is whether the post- 
operative morbid condition requires an operation. This depends 
upon whether any one of the following sequela is present ; adhesions, 
causing angles or twists or kinks ; strangulation under bands ; 
strangulation through openings in the great omentum ; strangulation 
underneath the omentum m a post-operative hernia. Any one of 
these may interfere with the function of the bowel, cause slight 
obstruction, and require operation. 

From clinical symptoms and signs it is exceedingly difficult to 
decide if there is any partial or intermittent obstruction of the small 
intestine. It is also very difficult to decide this by an X-ray examina- 
tion. The reason is that, as the contents of the small bowel 
are fluid, the lumen of the bowel can be almost as small as a pen- 
holder before it gives symptoms or signs of obstruction. 

Adhesions, unless they become ‘ wire-drawn ’ and therefore 
painful, do not require operation. The unpedicled adhesion which 
does not mechanically narrmv the lumen of the bowel and is not of 
the * wire-drawn ’ type does not cause pain. 

fn regard to the many symptoms — such as obstinate constipation, 
nausea, vomiting, chronic abdominal pain — which may be the result 
of an operation on the alimentary tract, and all of which may be 
the consequence of an unskilful and unsurgical operation — Chapter 
XL, on the treatment of adhesions, should be consulted. Not only 
will a study of this chapter make clear the unpleasant late effects 
which follow operations, but it will largely enable the surgeon to 
avoid these ill results. 



PART III 

ABDOMINAL EMERGENCIES WHICH MAY 
INVOLVE EITHER THE UPPER OR THE 
LOWER PART OF THE ABDOMEN 



CHAPTER LXXIV 

THE STRATEGY OF THE SURGICAL APPROACH 
TO A CASE OF SUPPOSED PERFORATION 
OF A HOLLOW ORGAN 

The incidence, the cause, the pathology, and the routine technique 
in regard to the management of a case of supposed perforation of 
a hollow organ will, or at least should, be common knowledge for 
the surgeon who undertakes the responsibility of surgical treatment 
of such a condition. The application of this knowledge, however, 
is of as much importance as its possession ; in other words, the 
strategy of the operative approach to a case of perforation has much 
to do with the success of the operation. 

In such finesse preliminary considerations are the following:— 

1. Is it actually a case of perforation? There are many acute 
abdominal emergencies which give rise to similar symptoms and 
signs. 

2. If it is a perforation, is it in the upper or the lower part of 
the abdominal cavity ? 

3. In what organ in these parts has the perforation occurred ? 

4. ^\^lat pre-operative treatment should be employed to minimize 
the effects of the perforation and to help the effectiveness of the 
operation ? 

5. ^^^lat form of anaesthesia should be used ? 

6. What is the operative technique ? 

7. Should the abdominal cavity be drained ? 

8. In the case of a perforation of the stomach or duodenum, 
should the patient have a radical operation to cure the condition 
which caused the perforation ? 

Later comes the question : What is to be the post-operative 
treatment ? 

I. IS IT ACTUALLY A CASE OF PERFORATION? 

Often the surgeon is confronted with a patient suffering from 
acute abdominal pain and exhibiting the symptoms of severe shock 
and signs of general abdominal rigidity. In other words, he is faced 
with a case presenting a not quite convincing clinical picture of 
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perforation. Thus the first point, of cardinal importance, is an 
accurate diagnosis. 

As a rule no doubt exists in regard to cases in which the perfora- 
tion is large. Here the patient is stncken down with agonizing pain, 
the symptoms of shock are profound, the abdomen is “ as hard as 
a board”, the abdominal ca\ity shows CMdence of the presence of 
fluid and air content, and it is clear from the patient’s history, 
the expression of his face, and the way in which he lies m bed, that 
he is suffering from perforation. 

But it is quite another matter with a small perforation, especially 
if it occurs when the stomach is empty. Here the onset is not so 
sudden, the shock is not so great, the abdominal wall is not board- 
like in its rigidity, there is little evidence of air or fluid contents in 
the abdominal cavity, and the patient’s general appearances are com- 
patible with those sometimes seen in acute evtra-abdominal conditions 
such as the onset of a pneumonia, or with those of other acute 
abdominal emergencies — as, for instance, an acute biliary or renal 
colic or similar less serious abdominal condition 

The confusion in regard to this type of perforation is seen in 
the following example • — 

A man, aged 6o, the father>in-law of a doctor of considerable skill 
under whose observation he was, became suddenly ill with epigastnc pam, 
some e\idence of shock, with no rise in temperature but with a good deal 
of epigastnc ngidity and tenderness. The tenderness and ngidity then 
began to extend to the right upper part of the abdomen, and the patient’s 
temperature to rise a little, ^though his pulse-rate had quieted down 
Impressed by the right-sided upper abdominal symptoms, the doctor 
made a diagnosis of gall-stones In twenty-four hours the whole of the 
right side of the abdomen had become rigid and tender — especially in the 
region of the appendix. The patient’s temperature was now lower, but 
his pulse-rate had increased to about izo, and the whole abdomen, when 
he was seen some hours later, had become ngid The doctor now thought 
the case might be one of appendicitis. 

On examination the patient was still tender and rigid over the upper 
and right part of the abdomen , he had evidence of air m his peritoneal 
cavity, and he was undoubtedly sufFenng from a small perforation of the 
duodenum, which allowed its contents to seep slowly down along the right 
side. 

Had it been a case of appendidtis he would not have had a 
persistence of the painful and reflex epigastnc symptoms in the upper 
and right parts of the abdomen. 

In these cases of small perforations, the finding of air in the 
peritoneal cavity with the bedside X-ray apparatus is a great help 
in esublishing the diagnosis. 
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2 . IS THE PERFORATION IN THE UPPER OR THE 
LOWER PART OF THE ABDOMEN? 

The surgeon should try to decide on broad grounds whether 
the perforation has occurred in the upper or the lower part of 
the abdomen. On this decision will depend the canying out of one 
important principle, namely, the placing of the incision over the 
perforation. An erroneously placed incision may mean the difference 
between life and death to the patient with a perforation. 

It IS not always easy to decide whether the perforation is high 
or low. 

A perforation in the lower part of the abdomen usually arises 
from an appendix, occasionally from a ruptured diverticulum of the 
sigmoid, and rarely from a typhoidal or tuberculous affection of a 
Peyer’s patch, or from an ovarian cyst or hydatid. 

A perforation in the upper part of the abdomen may occur in 
the stomach, duodenum, gall-bladder, jejunum (jejunal ulcer), or in 
a hydatid. 

In the case of a perforation in the lower part of the abdomen 
there is generally a definite localization of symptoms and signs 
during the actual onset of the catastrophe. In the case of the 
appendix this localization is in the appendiceal area ; in a diverti- 
culum it is in the sigmoid region; and in an ovarian cyst in the 
hypogastrium. 

If, however, an appendix is situated in the pelvis it is most 
important to remember that local manifestations of a perforation may 
be entirely absent : the general manifestations of peritonitis may 
usher in the illness. 

The clinical picture, too, of a perforation in the lower part of the 
abdomen is not so catastrophic as is one in the upper part : it is not 
associated with its acute and agonizing pain, with its intense shock, 
its board'like rigidity, its rapid progress of symptoms, its profound 
collapse, DT with its rapid cViange in \he patiem’s appearance. 

As a rule, therefore, on general grounds — even in obscure cases 
where it may be impossible to make a diagnosis of the organ in \shich 
the perforation has occurred — one can generally determine whether 
it is in the upper or loner part of the abdomen, an important 
diagnosis from the standpoint of the placing of the incision. 

3 . DETERAUNATION OF THE ORGAN AFFECTED 

Should it be possible to localize the perforation to the upper or 
lower part of the abdomen, then an attempt should be made to 
localize it to the particular organ. 
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If the perforation xs in the upper part of the abdomen, it is 
necessary to decide whether it is on the lesser curvature of the 
stomach, in the duodenum, or in the gall-bladder. A previous 
history indicating gastric or duodenal ulcer or gall-stones (often a 
previous radiograph) and the early manifestations which are local are 
a guide to this. A knowledge of the organ involved enables the 
incision to be aimed directly over the perforation, and thus to be 
made high in the abdominal wall and therefore small. 

A correctly placed incision permits the closure of the perforation 
without disturbing the surrounding intestinal loops. There are many 
reasons why an incorrectly placed and therefore large incision mili- 
tates against a successful issue. The struggle to reach the perforation 
distributes the spilt contents (not very widely distributed if the 
operation has been prompt) ; and also it abrogates the delicate 
function of the small intestine and adds further to the injury caused 
by the spilt contents. Moreover, in case of perforation a large 
wound of the abdominal wall has disadvantages. Such a wound 
must necessarily become more or less infected by the visceral contents. 
On this account it may heal unkindly, or it may injure the patient 
as a result of toxic absorption, or, as the low infection interferes with 
normal healing, it may burst open if the patient vomits much. All 
these dangers are greatly minimized if the wound is small. 

If the perforation can be localized to the lower abdomen, it is 
not as a rule difficult to decide whether it is a perforated appendix 
or diverticulum. Occasionally the distinction may be impossible. In 
these circumstances it is better to make a split-muscle incision, on 
each side if necessarj’, rather than a midline incision. 

4. PRE-OPERATIVE TREATMENT 

Until a definite diagnosis has been established, morphia should 
be withheld. 

While a case of supposed perforation is under consideration with 
a view to operation, pre-operative treatment should be instituted in 
order that no time may be W'asted. 

An attempt should be made to lessen the spread of the extra- 
vasated contents. If the perforation is in the upper part of the 
abdomen, the patient should be placed on his right side and in a 
position so that the perforated organ is the lowest part. If the 
perforation is in the lower part of the abdomen, the patient should 
be so postured that the pelvis or the affected area is the most 
dependent part. The proper posturing of the patient while waiting 
for the operation not only limits the spread of the contents, but also 
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facilitates their collection into one spot — the region of the lesion — 
where they can be easily ‘ vacuum-cleaned 

While waiting for the operation, efforts should also be made to 
combat the shock and prepare the patient for the heavj* strain on his 
circulatory system which the post-operative period is bound to entail. 
With this object in view, morphia should be administered, the 
patient kept warm (not too warm), and, in senous cases, intravenous 
administration of fluid, of glucose, and perhaps of whole blood, 
instituted. 


5. CHOICE OF ANAESTHETIC 

In a case of severe perforation, an important point in operative 
strategy is a wise choice of anjesthetic. In this type of emergency 
operation, there are two great requirements in an anassthetic : firstly, 
that it should give complete relaxation so as to avoid prolapse of 
intestine, and permit free access to the perforation — sometimes deep 
in the abdominal cavity ; and secondly, that the anaesthetic should 
not itself, from its general effects, cause chemical shock in a patient 
who is already shocked. The form of anaesthesia which, in the 
opinion of the author, fulfils these requirements is the percaine zonal 
method of spinal anaesthesia originated by Kirschner, and described 
on p. 473. This method is particularly valuable in the case of a 
perforation of the upper part of the abdomen, because the dependent 
position of the perforation (from the head-down position required 
while the anaesthetic is being given), combined with the completely 
relaxed condition of the abdominal wall, permits the ruptured con- 
tents to seep back into an accessible position. Furthermore, the 
method gives rise to little shock. 

It is, however, not so satisfactory for a perforation in the 
lower part of the abdomen, such as an appendiceal or diverticular 
perforation, where because of the very septic nature of the 
contents the patient requires all his local tissue immunities — 
which, in the author’s opinion, are not always conserved by spinal 
anaesthesia. In these circumstances light ether or nitrous oxide 
gas supplemented by ether is perhaps the most suitable anesthetic 
{see pp. 463, 464). 

6. OPERATIVE TECHNIQUE 

In the operative technique the important points are the placing 
of the incision, the protection of the abdominal nound, the exposure 
of the perforation, the suture of the perforation, and the aspiration of 
the e.\travasated contents. 
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Placing of the Incision. — Should it not be possible to localize 
the perforation to the organ affected, it may be wise to make in the 
appendiceal area a small ‘ test incision The character of the extra- 
vasated contents then indicates their origin : if bile-coloured they 
are from the duodenum ; if acid-smelling and uncoloured with bile 
they are from the stomach ; if pus-containing and faecal-smelHng 
they are from the lower abdomen and from a ruptured appendix or 
diverticulum. 

Should the perforation thus be found to be in the upper part 
of the abdomen, then a paramedian incision [see Fig. 229, p. 329) 
will be made as high as possible, with the upper angular part of 
the incision extended across the midline. The idea is to get above 
the perforation so as to look doum on it. 

The small appendiceal incision can then be utilized for aspirating 
the pelvis or for inserting a drainage tube. 

Protection of the Abdominal Wound. — In the light of the fact 
that after operations for perforations the abdominal wound often 
gives trouble, special care should be taken to protect it ; for the 
extravasated contents must be regarded as septic. Before opening 
the peritoneum, a blunt hook should be inserted in the lower angle 
of the wound and the abdominal wall elevated so that the peritoneum 
can be opened without the contents gushing over the edges of the 
wound. Impermeable wound covers are then clamped on the wound 
by means of the operating frame before the abdominal wall is 
lowered {see p. 332). 

Exposure of the Perforation. — The adequate exposure of the 
perforation is a first consideration. To attain this, as already pointed 
out, the first point is a well-placed incision ; the second is the use 
of the operating frame and, in the case of a rather deep duodenal 
perforation, the employment of ‘ mechanical hands ’ with filmy scarves, 
with a view to coffer-dam off the perforation {see Fig. 247, p. 346)- 

Suture of the Perforation. — ^The suture of the perforation is the 
next step. No. o slightly hardened gut, armed with an atraumatic 
needle, should be used. One tier of interrupted sutures should be 
employed, each suture being inserted through uninflamed tissue; 
and over this a large wad of pedicled omentum should then be applied, 
using interrupted sutures. 

Aspiration of the Extravasated Visceral Contents. — Care should 
be taken to aspirate the whole of the spdt contents ; any solid material 
left must be w’iped out. As the patient is being prepared he should 
be postured so as to drain these, as fitr as possible, to one spot — the 
operation area. In the case of the upper abdomen, this area, together 
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with the lesser peritoneal cavity, the space at the back of the liver, 
the right renal fossa, and the pelvis must be carefully ‘ vacuum- 
cleaned ’ ; and in the case of the lower abdomen these regions will 
be aspirated, but above all the pelvis will receive special attention. 

7 . THE QUESTION OF DRAINAGE 
It is, of course, impossible to drain the abdominal cavity. The 
insertion of a tube through the abdominal wound into the region 
where any contents may congregate will, however, drain these con- 
tents for the first twelve hours, and thus remove pabulum on which 
organisms may obtain a footing. But, after the first Uvelve hours, 
when the drainage tube ceases to function, the abdominal cavity must 
look after itself : the tissue resistance of the peritoneum must deal 
with any infection. 

There is, however, another function for the drainage tube. It 
can be used as a safety-valve to anticipate the formation of a secondary 
abscess, especially if it has not been possible to remove foreign 
material. Used in this way it acts as a vent. For instance, the tube 
can be placed just through the abdominal wall below the last rib, or 
deep into the pelvis, or in the right iliac fossa — all places w'here 
secondary abscesses develop. Should they develop they will always 
break, in their early stages, through the vent left in the abdominal 
w’all. A tube or rubber tissue in the pelvis, where it may cause 
adhesions to the small intestines, can be screened from them with 
omentum ; and the tube in the region around the colon does little 
harm. Thus a tube used for its vent action can be so disposed that 
it never gives rise to any ill effects and often it is the means of 
saving a life. 

8. THE QUESTION OF A RADICAL OPERATION 
In the case of a perforated duodenal or gastric ulcer, the question 
will arise whether an additional operation, such as a gastro-enterostomy 
or a partial gastrectomy, should be combined ^YIth the suture of the 
perforation. In the author’s opinion a gastro-enterostomy is rarely 
justifiable. It may perhaps be necessary if the insertion of the 
closing sutures has caused a pyloric or duodenal obstruction, which 
seldom happens ; but from the point of riew of curing the ulcer 
(which may be acute or subacute) it is quite unjustifiable. 

Partial gastrectomy as a surgical treatment for perforated gastric 
ulcer is not infrequently employed in many Continental clinics. This 
is still more unjustifiable. Even if the operation is carried out under 
local anjesthesia this does not much minimize the risk ; and the use 
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of local anesthesia in the upper part of an abdomen which has been 
soiled with septic gastnc contents is not sound surgery. Partial 
gastrectomy as a treatment for perforated gastric or duodenal ulcer 
should never be considered under any circumstances, except when 
the operation takes place an hour or two after the perforation. 

POST-OPERATIVE TREATMENT 

The special requirements in post-operative treatment are ; — 

1. To deal with acute post-operative circulatory disturbance. 

2. To promote the local immunity of the tissues of the abdominal 
cavitj’ so that they may deal successfully with the infection. 

3. To help the wound in the abdominal wall to heal despite the 
low’ infection which must be present in it. 

4. To watch for any secondary abscesses that may form m the 
pelvis, or in the subphrenic space, as the result of the extravasation 
of the contents of the perforated viscus. 

The application of hot air or short-wave diathermy to the 
abdomen considerably helps the local tissue immunity. Radiant heat 
also helps the healing of the abdominal wound under adverse 
circumstances. 

The management of acute post-operative circulatory disturbance 
is dealt with in Chapter LXVII. 
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CHAPTER LXXV 

THE STRATEGY OF THE SURGICAL APPROACH 
TO A CASE OF SUPPOSED INTESTINAL 
OBSTRUCTION 

When the surgeon is confronted with a supposed case of intestinal 
obstruction — usually a consultative problem — questions will arise in 
the following order : — 

1. Is it a case of mechanical obstruction ? If it is : 

2. IVhat is the level of the obstruction ? 

3. Is there an obstruction of the intestinal circulation ? 

4. What IS the nature of the obstruction ? 

5. Is it a question of immediate operation or of temporizing 
treatment ? 

6. If an immediate operation is necessary, what should be the 
nature of the pre-operative management ? 

7. What should be the strategy of an operation ? 

8. What should be the plan of post-operative treatment — a 
question of much importance in the treatment of an obstruction ? 

THE USUAL CLINICAL PICTURE OF ACUTE 
INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION 

As a preliminary to a consultation on a case of supposed intestinal 
obstruction, some phases of the usual clinical picture will repay 
special attention. There are three phases which are of importance 
in the surgical diagnosis ; — 

1. The pre\’ious clinical history — often most illuminating as to 
the cause of the obstruction. 

2. The actual onset of the obstruction : the first 12 to 24 hours 
during which local symptoms and signs unclouded by those of 
intestinal obstruction predominate — manifestations which when care- 
fully analysed are of much value in making a diagnosis as to causation. 

3. The established clinical picture when the symptoms and signs 
are in addition those of obstruction of the intestine. 

X. Previous Clinical History. — Information obtained from the 
previous history is very’ often good indication of a cause, as in 
the e.xamp!es that follow. 
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a. Previous attacks of gall-stones suggest the possibility of gall- 
stone obstruction. 

b. A previous operation which has been followed by a stormy 
convalescence — an indication of infective troubles, of errors in 
technique, or of a post-operative condition which is very likely to 
lay the foundation of obstruction of the small intestine. 

c. A previous history of having had certain types of operation, 
such as gastro-enterostomy, partial gastrectomy, colectomy, or 
Gilliam’s operation — all operations in which strangulation under or 
through gaps in the mesenteries is likely to occur. 

d. Previous attacks of any inflammatory condition such as 
appendicitis (especially a pelvic appendicitis), salpingitis, etc. — condi- 
tions from which chronic small-intestinal obstruction as a result of 
bands, angles, or strictures can arise. 

e. Previous indications of the presence of abdominal tuberculosis, 
a potent cause of an apparently causeless obstruction. 

2. The Actual Onset of the Obstruction.— It is in this stage 
that there may be a localization of symptoms of recognizable origin, 
as for instance : — 

a. The changes that take place when strangulation occurs in an 
external hernia — the onset of pain, of tenderness, of rigidity, of loss 
of resonance. 

b. The local manifestations of an inflammation, which, in the 
early stages of an obstruction, are found in the left iliac fossa, and 
which are indications of either a pelvic appendicitis or of an inflam- 
matory diverticular tumour. 

c. Local symptoms and signs in the left side of the abdomen 
which may indicate a volvmlus ; that is, local cyst-like tender tumour, 
associated w’ith rigidity and tenderness. 

d. Manifestations in the right low-er quadrant which may point 
to strangulation in relation to a Meckel’s diverticulum or to ileocacal 
volvulus. 

3. The Symptoms and Signs Arising from Obstruction of the 
Intestine. — The symptoms and signs of intestinal obstruction — the 
typical manifestations usually given in text-books — are well known 
and need not be described in detail here. They are: absolute con- 
stipation — repeated enemas yield neither fasces nor flatus ; progressive 
distension unassociated with tenderness or rigidity ; continuous 
gulping vomiting with a vomitus passing from green to dark-brown 
in colour and finally becoming stercoraceous ; absence of infective 
symptoms ; and all the manifestations of collapse — fast pulse-rate, 
low blood-pressure, and appearance of general exhaustion. 
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IS IT A CASE OF MECHANICAL OBSTRUCTION? 

The first question in a case of supposed intestinal obstruction 
will be : Is it actually a case of true mechanical obstruction ? An 
apparent intestinal obstruction can occur as a result of the toxic or 
inflammatorj" action of some general or local disease. 

Toxic Pseudo-obstruction. — ^\Vhen a case of apparent acute 
intestinal obstruction occurs during the course of a general disease 
such as unemia, in the late stages of cirrhosis of the liver, in general 
infective diseases, or during the course of a local disease not situated 
in the alimentary system, such as pneumonia or heart failure, then 
a surgeon must be conservative in making a diagnosis of a mechanical 
intestinal obstruction. His reasons for such caution will be that the 
apparent obstruction is a cessation of alimentary-canal function due 
in the case of renal and hepatic disease almost certainly to a general 
toxic action on the musculature of the bowel caused by the action of 
toxins produced in the body ; in the case of general infective disease 
to toxins produced from bacterial growth ; in the case of pneumonia 
to either a toxic action or a spread of the pneumococcal infection to 
the peritoneum ; and in heart disease to intestinal circulatory disturb- 
ances with consequent loss of the intestinal movements. Moreover, 
the surgeon should err on the conservative side, because in such 
circumstances an exploration of the abdominal cavity is a desperate 
measure on account of the serious condition of the patient. 

Functional Obstruction (Dynamic Ileus). — The question of 
whether an obstruction is due to paralysis of the intestine as a result 
of some derangement of the autonomic system — the question of a 
functional intestinal obstruction (paralytic ileus) — only arises in the 
case of supposed acute intestinal obstruction following an abdominal 
operation. This aspect of obstruction and its differential diagnosis 
from a true intestinal obstruction has already been dealt with on 
p. 792. 

Inflammatory Obstruction. — type of inflammatory obstruc- 
tion is found associated with abdominal infection. It may be con- 
sidered under categories: the pseudo-inflammatory obstruction 
of a general peritoneal infection ; and the true mechanical obstruction 
caused by a local inflammatory focus. 

Pseudo-inflammatory Obstruction . — ^This is seen as the result of a 
general paralysis of the intestinal musculature following in the wake 
of a general peritonitis. As a moderate grade of general peritonitis 
may first become ob\nous by a loss of bowel function — a constipation 
and a distension of comparatively slow onset — and also as the 
beginning of this peritonitic condition may not be accompanied by 
A. T. 52 
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noticeable signs of infection, this form of obstruction may be difficult 
to distinguish from a slowly arising true acute intestinal obstruction. 

The distinction of these types of pseudo-obstruction from true 
mechanical obstruction \s not as a rule difficult. Apart from perhaps 
an indefinitely distributed tenderness and some constitutional evidence 
of an infective condition, it will be found that in an obstruction of 
the peritonitic type, while the distension is fairly marked, the con- 
stipation is only relative and not consistent with the extent of the 
distension. It is, as it were, an incomplete obstruction with the 
distension of a complete obstruction. The same is true of the toxic 
pseudo-obstruction found as a complication of the toxic and infective 
states mentioned above. In both these conditions encouraging 
results from repeated enemas rather point to a muscular lesion of 
the bowel wall — of the detrusor muscle of the intestine — than to a 
mechanical obstruction. There is, too, in the inflammatory type, 
generally some evidence of an inflammatory condition which is 
sufficient to account for this type of obstruction. 

True Mechanical Obstruction Caused by an Inflammatory Focus . — 
The form of pseudo-inflammatory obstruction caused by a begin- 
ning peritonitis — the form which is difficult to distinguish from a 
beginning intestinal obstruction — must be carefully distinguished from 
that form of true mechanical obstruction which is caused by a local 
focus of inflammatory disease. This form is seen in the case of an 
appendiceal abscess, which paralyses the musculature of a small 
segment of intestine by its local toxic action and thus produces a 
true mechanical acute intestinal obstruction above the block caused 
by the segment of paralysed intestinal wall. We have an example of 
such a form of obstruction in the post-operative mechanical ileus 
associated with areas of local peritonitis and in. the mechanical 
obstruction found in assoaation with an acute pelvic appendicitis. 

Much importance attaches to the recognition of this form of 
intestinal obstruction, because the principles of its surgical treatment 
are different from those of an ordinary acute mechanical obstruction ; 
the operative approach which would be successful in the mechanical 
obstruction would probably kill the patient in the case of the inflam- 
matory obstruction. 

A striking illustration of a true inflammatory obstruction caused 
by a pelvic appendicitis will be found m the case-history given on 
p. 849. 

The surgical strategy in that case was to make a low and lateral 
operative approach and thus to remove the appendix and drain the 
abscess without disturbing the obstructed, dilated coils of small 
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intestine, which were vulnerable to infection. This was accomplished 
by a T-shaped split-muscle incision immediately above Poupart’s 
ligament {see Fig. 606, p. 870), and by a retrograde appendicectomy 
and drainage of the abscess along the appendiceal tract. 

If an enterostomy is necessary in these cases of inflammatory 
obstruction, it should be made through a small incision in the left side. 

WHAT IS THE LEVEL OF THE OBSTRUCTION ? 

Having settled that the supposed obstruction is an actual one, 
the next logical question is : What is the level of the obstruction ? 
If the site of the obstructive lesion can be localized, even to the small 
or the large intestine, then the diagnosis of the nature of the lesion 
is half-accomplished. 

Though It may not be possible to say at what level the lesion is 
situated, it is usually possible to say definitely whether it is in the 
small or large intestine. 

How’ important this second question is at this stage of the con- 
sideration of a case of supposed intestinal obstruction will be evident 
from a study of the following two cases, which have been chosen 
because they show very distinctly how at first a broad diagnosis in 
regard to the location of the lesion may influence the operative 
treatment : — 

An Inoperable Large-bowel Obstruction* — 

The first case was that of a man, aged 70, an alcoholic suffenng from 
renal disease, who was a very bad nsk. He became ill with general 
abdominal colicky pains, with excessive and continual vomiting, and tvith 
complete constipation. His was obviously a case of acute intestinal 
obstruction. His medical man, finding he had a hard, firm, fixed, slightly 
tender lump in the left iliac fossa, was quite certain that his obstruction 
was due to carcinoma of the sigmoid ; and as his unne was “ loaded with 
albumin ” and he was a bad risk and his collapse was great, he thought 
that he could not even take the risk entailed in a palliative operation for 
the relief of the obstruction. 

In the consultation that ensued, four things stood out * (a) the vomit- 
ing had started with the onset of his obstruction and had been continuous 
ever since ; (A) the distension was not v’erj’ great ; (c) the collapse was 
profound for the time that the obstruction had existed ; and (d) he could 
tolerate an enema of 3 pints without inconvenience. These were features 
characteristic of an obstruction of the small intestine. Therefore, not- 
withstanding the definite objective finding of a tumour in the region of the 
sigmoid which appeared to be definitely malignant and the cause of the 
obstruction, a diagnosis of obstruction of the small intestine was made. 
As this diagnosis practically presupposed an innocent lesion any risk was 
now justifiable, and an operation was undertaken. A few minutes sufficed 
to remote a strangulated bunch of small intestines from a large internal 
hernia! p>ouch in the left Iliac fossa and the patient recovered. 
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An Apparently Causeless Intestinal Obstruction. — 

The second case was that of a woman, aged 8o, who became ill with 
general abdominal colicky pain, intense vomiting, and complete constipa- 
tion. She was evidently suffering from intestinal obstruction. An 
examination of the abdomen revealed no obvious causal hernial strangula- 
tion. An explorative attack in a very sick woman aged 8o with no definite 
local objective seemed bad surgical strat^y. On further reflection, as 
the patient’s abdomen was almost flat and she had other features incon- 
sistent with a lesion at the level of the large intestine, it must certainly 
be an obstruction of the small intestine. As obstruction in this region at 
the patient’s age was difficult to explain except by some hernial strangula- 
tion : she was re-examined from this point of view, when a more 
careful examination showed a small — practically impalpable — lipoma-Hke 
condition in the inguinal region . a case of Richter’s hernia. The simple 
operation (under local ansesthesia) which followed was easily borne by this 
very sick and very old woman 

In regard to a diagnosis of the level of the lesion, it can be said 
that the higher the lesion in the alimentary canal, the earlier, more 
persistent, and more continuous will be the vomiting ; the less the 
distension ; the more profound the collapse in the time ; the less 
complete the constipation; and the bigger the enema that can be 
tolerated without inconvenience. Conversely, the lower the site of the 
obstruction, the more will the reverse of these conditions hold. 

An obstruction of the upper part of the small intestine may be 
most misleading. The patient’s main complaints are vomiting and 
abdominal pain. He is not completely constipated, and his abdomen 
is often rather flat and does not give the impression that he has a 
complete obstruction. His general condition may not appear to be 
bad. Thus obstruction in this region is often not recognized until 
the operation is of no avail. 

THE QUESTION OF CIRCULATORY OBSTRUCTION 

The question of whether the circulation as well as the lumen of 
the bowel has become obstructed is of primary importance. 

Where this circulation is involved, local symptoms and signs (as 
in a strangulated hernia) initially dominate the clinical picture, the 
course of the illness is rapid, the condition of the patient quickly 
becomes serious, the need for operative relief is extremely urgent, 
and the prospective operation is a serious one. 

But where the circulation is not involved, as in cases of obturation 
such as arise from a large gall-stone or from a malignant growth, 
there is a less alarming clinical picture : the local manifestations are 
absent or are not so obtrusive, the illness is not so rapid and prostrating, 
and the possibilities in regard to operation are not so serious, except 
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perhaps in the case of malignant disease, where the lethal effect of 
late malignant grouTh must be reckoned with. 

In cases in which the circulation and viability of the bowel are 
in question, as in strangulated hernia, the local signs of pain, tender- 
ness, and s^^elling may be due to the strangulation of the omentum, 
which also gives rise to these symptoms and to an inhibition of the 
function of the alimentarj’ canal. However, whether the circulatory 
disturbance is in the omentum or the bowel does not matter ; 
for so urgent is the need for surgical intervention in any kind of 
vascular involvement that the condition must be surgically explored 
at once lest peritonitis should develop, and a mistake be made which 
would cost the patient’s life. 

WHAT IS THE NATURE OF THE OBSTRUCTION ? 

The next question is ; What is the nature of the obstruction ? 
When considering this question the surgeon may proceed along the 
following lines of thought : — 

t. The localization of the site of the obstruction will narrow down 
the diagnosis to either the small or the large intestine : obstruction in 
the former is usually innocent and in the latter generally malignant. 

2. In the previous history, certain incidents, such as operation 
or repeated operations, generally point to a very likely cause of 
obstruction of the small intestine. Previous similar attacks over a 
long period indicate innocent obstruction. A background of unremit- 
tent progressive ill health over a comparatively short period suggests 
a malignant obstruction. 

3. In the present history positive findings — local symptoms and 
signs — will afford a clue to the nature of the obstruction. 

4. Finally, the whole diagnosis may be checked up by a con- 
sideration of the causes of intestinal obstruction, and of the frequency 
of occurrence of the various types. In general it will be found that 
strangulated external hernia is the cause of acute intestinal obstruction 
in 40 to 50 per cent of cases ; late post-operative complications in 
15 to 20 per cent; early post-operative complications in 12 to 15 
per cent; neoplasm in 9 to ii per cent; intussusception in 4 to 5 
per cent ; obturation by gall-stone or foreign body in 2 to 4 per cent ; 
mesenteric thrombosis in 2 per cent ; congenital anomalies in i per 
cent ; and Meckel’s diverticulum in i per cent. Obstruction due to 
other causes occurs less often than i per cent. 

External Hernia. — Intestinal obstruction as a result of external 
hernia is by far the most common cause of intestinal obstruction. 
It is most frequent as a result of inguinal hernia, next in frequency 
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in femoral hernia, then omental hernia, and is only occasionally seen 
in midline epigastric hernia or other less common hernias 

Intestinal Obstruction during the Early Post-operative Course- 
— Acute intestinal obstruction occurring during convalescence from 
an abdominal operation is dealt with m Chapter LXXI. As there 
pointed out it may arise as a result of intestinal angles or kinks caused 
by inflammation ; invagination of the intestine into openings in the 
wound made by gaps in the suture line or by the cutting out of 
sutures ; herniation through the transverse mesocolon after gastro- 
enterostomy, or through the mesenteric gap often accidentally left 
after a partial colectomy, or through openings in the broad ligaments 
after gynzecological operations ; strangulation of a loop of bowel under 
a band of adhesion ; a volvulus forming under a band ; or of a 
segment of inflammatorily paralysed bowel. 

Intestinal Obstruction during the Late Post-operative Course^ 
— fntestinal obstruction as a late complication of operation is seen in 
the strangulation of small intestinal loops under ‘ wire-drawn ' 
adhesions ; m the herniation through the transverse mesocolon after 
gastro-enterostomy or partial gastrectomy, through a gap in the 
mesentery after partial colectomy, or through an opening in a broad 
ligament that sometimes follows a Gilliam’s operation; and in the 
strangulation of intestine in a post-incisional hernia. 

Other Causes- — In regard to checking the diagnosis, considera- 
tion of the nature of the lesion will then be continued as follows : — 
Internal HerntaUon . — An intestinal obstruction is rarely caused 
by a strangulation in an internal hernial pouch. Frequently what 
may appear to be such a strangulation may actually be in an external 
hernia which has, by forcible measures, been reduced en masse. 

Volvulus . — ^\^oIvulus is seen in the small intestine as a result of 
congenital anomaly, and is in the neighbourhood of the ileocecal 
region when there is undue descent and mobility of this part of 
the bowel. It is found most frequently in the sigmoid, and generally 
in those sigmoids which have long mesenteries. 

Inflammatory Focus . — Intestinal obstruction may occur as the 
result of a block caused by a segment of bowel which has been 
paralysed as a result of an inflanimatoty focus in the abdomen, e.g., 
an abscess, or of a cellulitis, e.g. of the sigmoid. 

Intussusception . — Obstruction from intussusception is frequently 
seen in children. It is found in adults as the result of a neoplastic 
lump in the intestinal wall, e.g- a papillomatous carcinoma of the 
colon or small intestine. It is also seen in relation to a Meckel’s 
diverticulum which has attached to it a lump of fat. 
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An obstruction from intussusception is more likely to be acute in 
children and less acute when it occurs in adults. 

Gall-stones. — Intestinal obstruction caused by a gall-stone 
(obturation) may occur in the upper part of the duodenum, but is 
usually found in the lower part of the ileum or at the ileoca?cal 
valve. It is recognized by the following facts : There is a previous 
historj’ of gall-stones ; although its signs are those of an obstruction 
of the small intestine, the effect of the obstruction — the collapse — is 
not as profound as that of the usual obstruction of the small intestine ; 
and the course of the illness is longer. 

Meckel's Diverticulum. — Intestinal obstruction in relation to 
iMeckel’s diverticulum occurs as the result of strangulation or of 
volvulus under the band which is frequently found connecting the 
dii'citiculum to the umbilicus. It can also occur as the result of an 
invagination of the Meckel’s diverticulum into the ileum ; that is, 
as a result of an intussusception of this structure. 

Neoplasm. — As has already been stated, acute obstruction of 
the small intestine occurs as a result of a neoplasm in about i per 
cent of cases, but in the large intestine in from 9 to ii per cent 
of cases. 

THE QUESTION OF IMMEDIATE OPERATION OR 
OF TEMPORIZING TREATMENT 

The question arises as to whether the surgeon should operate 
at once or should temporize with a view to carrying out radical 
treatment when the patient has recovered from an obstruction. 
The answer to this question will depend upon the diagnosis 
and upon how far the accuracy of this can be depended upon. 
Temporization may be considered in the following circumstances : — 

1. Inflammatory Obstruction. — ■^Vhen inflammation is the 
cause of the obstruction, e.g., cellulitis of the sigmoid in a diverti- 
cular tumour, the surgeon can of course depend upon the 
regression of the obstruction as the inflammation resolves. Care, 
however, must be taken that the left-sided local inflammatory 
symptoms suggestive of an obstruction from diverticulitis or 
diverticular tumour are not the rising up from the pelvis into the 
abdomen of a local peritonitis from a pelvic appendicitis. In this 
case the surgical treatment must be prompt, and the cause — the 
inflamed appendix — removed. 

2. Incomplete Obstruction. — ^WTien the obstruction is incomplete 
temporizing treatment may be instituted with a view to carrj’ing 
out a radical operation later under better circumstances. 
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But it must be emphasized that temporizing treatment in 
regard to cases of acute intestinal obstruction has been the cause 
of many deaths. This is due to the fact that the equivocal 
symptoms and signs of obstruction of the upper part of the small 
intestine are very like those of an incomplete obstruction. They 
are not at all like the typical text-book picture of intestinal 
obstruction. A patient comes into hospital with rather an acute 
onset of colicky pain not well localized, uhich is associated with 
a great deal of vomiting, and with constipation. His abdomen is 
fairly flat. He is comparatively well, has a normal temperature, 
and not a fast pulse. Enemas give encouraging results. There is 
very little to indicate that he has a complete obstruction. He is 
regarded as an incomplete obstruction. He is watched in the wards 
for two or three days ; but finally becomes very \U. He is at once 
operated on, but the patient, rather unexpectedly, dies ; he has 
had a complete obstruction of the upper part of the small intestine. 
The resident surgeon or the attendant doctor has had deeply engraved 
in his mind the typical text-book clinical picture of an intestinal 
obstruction — a picture of marked distension, complete constipation, 
and other typical signs. 

PRE.OPERATIVE MANAGEMENT OF THE PATIENT 
While the patient is under observation, and the question of 
operation is being considered, time should not be lost, but pre- 
operative treatment should be at once instituted. This takes the form 
of intravenous medication — the administration of fluid, glucose, and 
sodium chloride (see p. 764). By this means the fluid that the patient 
is losing by vomiting is replaced ; the glucose keeps up his store of 
glycogen and therefore his nutrition, and affords him nourishment 
Avith which to withstand the operation after the starvation process 
resulting from the vomiting ; the sodium chloride replaces his lost 
chlorides and prev’ents any alkalosis. 

Much of the success of an operation for intestinal obstruction, 
and especially of small-intestinal obstruction, is dependent upon an 
adequate physi'ofogicaJ pre-operative preparation of the patienf. 

THE OPERATIVE APPROACH TO A CASE OF 
ACUTE INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION 
The plan of the operative approach to a case of intestinal 
obstruction involves: (i) The choice of an amesthetic; (2) The 
planning of the incision ; (3) The relief of the obstruction ; (4) The 
surgery of the obstructive lesion. 
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1. The Choice of an Anaesthetic. — ^Nothing is so important in 
the finesse of the operative treatment of a case of intestinal 
obstruction as the choice of an aiucsthetic. If ether is administered 
there is the disadvantage that the patient may be vomiting and inhale 
gastric contents ; that it must be deeply given in order to relax the 
abdominal muscles so that the distended intestines Avill not prolapse 
when the wound is made, and such a depth of anaesthesia produces 
chemical shock. The use of nitrous oxide gas, although causing little 
shock, does not fulfil the main anaesthetic requirement because it does 
not relax the abdominal wall. The anaesthetic of choice is percaine 
zonal spinal anaesthesia — the method of Kirschner. Its advantages 
are that it can be localized to the abdominal part of the body only, 
and therefore that it does not cause much fall of blood-pressure ; 
that there is no danger of inhalation of vomited material ; that the 
abdominal wall is so relaxed that the intestines are not forced out, 
and indeed can be left almost undisturbed ; that the wound is easily 
closed ; and that it has, by its paralysing action on the sympathetic — 
its release action — a good effect on the emptying function of the 
intestine. {See p. 473.) 

2. The Planning of the Incision. — The incision should be 
made over the site of the obstruction. The object of this is to avoid 
the shock caused by the evisceration and the handling of distended 
bowel, and also to obtain easy access for a radical operation. 

Should, however, it not be possible to localize the site of the 
obstruction — a not infrequent occurrence — then this site should be 
determined by employing only a imall exploratory incision, of the 
split-muscle type, made over the appendiceal region. Inspection 
through this incision will at once indicate broadly where the obstruc- 
tion is situated. If the lower ileum is collapsed the small intestine 
is the seat of the obstruction ; if it is distended then the lesion is 
in the large bowel. 

^.lore exact information of the svtviation and also of the natwre 
of the growth may be obtained if the gloved hand is vaselined and 
inserted through this small incision {see p. 947). The vaselined 
hand slips through the dilated coils causing verj’ little traumatism. 
Where the ileum has been found collapsed, the vaselined hand should 
be directed towards the small intestine; where distended it should 
be passed towards the large boweL 

The information sought will be : (i) the nature of the obstruc- 
tion — whether malignant or otherwise; (a) the site of the obstruction 
— information from which it is possible (a) to place the incision 
correctly, (A) to design the proper method of bowel drainage 
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operation which may be necessary for a malignant obstruction ; and 
(3) the operability (if malignant) of the obstructing factor — infor- 
mation for thought and future use in regard to the correct form of 
secondary operation. 

Thus the information obtained from this small incision will 
clear up a doubtful situation. It xtill enable the surgeon, if he 
finds that immediate radical suigical inter\’ention is necessarj’ and 
the obstructiona! factor is inaccessible from the small incision, to 
place his incision directly over this obstructing element. In this 
way it will enable him to make the operation easy and to at'oid the 
shock caused by the prolapse and handling of the distended coils. 

As a rule, however, the surgeon will find that if the obstruction 
IS in the small intestine he can manage the operation through this 
incision if it is enlarged. 

At any rate, through either incision the surgeon will first seek 
collapsed bowel and trace it towards the obstruction. This collapsed 
bowel can be handled without disturbing the disposition of the 
dilated intestines. Handling collapsed bowel causes very little shock 
compared with that caused by handling distended bowel. 

This small test split-muscle incision over the ileocascal junction 
is the keystone of success in many an operation for intestinal obstruc- 
tion of obscure origin where the patient is critically ill and where 
a rather badly planned operation would turn the balance against him. 

3. The Relief of the Obstruction. — Many causes have been 
advanced for the quick death which very often follows an operation 
for acute intestinal obstruction, particularly when it is for obstruction 
in the upper part of the alimentary canal. Alkalosis, or to'dc poison- 
ing from bacteria or from proteolytic products, has been advanced 
as a cause of the deaths. 

As 1 have watched the conditions which have led up to death 
in patients after operations for a high intestinal obstruction — 
patients who up to the operation had been comparatively well — 

I have been struck by the profound changes, out of proportion to 
the gravity of the operation, which quickly followed the operative 
procedure. It seemed to me that they were the result of a rapid 
decompression of the tovic pent-up fxcal stream. I have noticed 
that the patient’s blood-volume decreases, for his pulse-rate rapidl) 
rises and his blood-pressure rapidly sinks. Noovithstanding the 
fact that he may swallow’ large quantities of fluid, little of this appears 
to be absorbed into his circulation- I feel convinced, therefore, 
that a potent factor in these deaths is the rapid decompression that 
follows w hen the obtruded bowel is opened. The intestine is intensely 
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distended and its lymphatic vessds are flattened, and therefore it 
has probably lost much of its absorptive powers. When the 
obstruction is suddenly relieved it is possible that the lymphatics 
regain some of their absorptive powers and the patient becomes 
exposed to the poisoning of an enormous quantity of toxic products 
which has accumulated in the dammed-up fecal stream. Following 
this absorption profound circulatory changes take place which may 
cause death. 

Therefore the main principles in regard to draining the bowel 
should be : (a) A slow decompression (see p. 796) ; (i) An intra- 
venous flooding of the circulation with fluid, glucose, and chlorides, 
no reliance being placed on absorption from the bowel. 

The relief of obstruction when the lesion is in the large bowel 
is discussed in Part IV. 

4, The Surgery of the Obstructive Lesion. — -The first stage 
of an operation on a severe case of acute intestinal obstruction 
should be the institution of a continuous intravenous saline and 
glucose drip, as a precaution against any sudden relief of pent-up 
intestinal contents which may occur during the operation. 

The actual surgery of the lesion will vary according to its position 
and nature. 

In the Small Intestine . — 

a. In the case of a strangulated coil special attention will be paid 
to the circulation and therefore the viability of the bowel, and if this 
is in doubt or gangrene has occurred, the coil will be resected. 

b. In the case of a carcinoma, the affected segment of gut with 
its mesenteric leaf will be removed ; but if the growth is inoperable 
an entero-anastomosis wll be made. 

C. An ileocscal volvulus will be untu’isted, and, to prevent a 
recurrence, the ileocascal segment will be mobilized, its mesentery 
split, and a new broad peritoneal attachment given to it. 

d. Obstructing bands will be divided. 

e. An obstructing gall-stone will be removed by an enterostomy. 

/. A tuberculous obstruction may require resection, or an entero- 

anastomosis may suffice. 

In all cases where resection is carried out, an end-to-end or side- 
to-side anastomosis will be made, and if the obstruction is severe it 
will be combined with a small controlled enterostomy (see p. 795). 

In the Large Intestine . — 

a. The surgeiy of obstruction of the proximal and distal colon as 
a result of carcinoma or inflammatoty tumours, is discussed in 
Part IV. 
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b. In the case of a volvulus of the sigmoid which has become 
gangrenous, or even where, from the conformation of the sigmoid 
and Its mesentery, the volvulus is certain to recur, advantage can 
be taken of the long sigmoid mesentery to carry out, with little danger 
to the patient, a radical operation on Paul's principle. 

POST-OPERATIVE TREATMENT 
Not only is pre-operative treatment instrumental in saving lives 
in the management of a case of intestinal obstruction, but so also 
is post-operative intravenous medication important in the successful 
management of a case of intestinal obstruction. Indeed the pre- 
operative and post-operative treatment are as important as the 
operation. 

The post-operative treatment of a case of intestinal obstruction 
is described in detail on p. 783 and therefore need not be repeated 
here. 



PART IV 

THE SURGERY OF THE LOWER PART 
OF THE ABDOMEN 
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CHAPTER LXXVl 

APPENDICITIS: ANATOMY AND CAUSATION 
ANATOMY 

The appendix is a residual organ. Its length varies from five to 
nine inches. It has in general the structure of the large bowel. 

It is richly supplied with lymphoid tissue, which like that of 
the tonsil is vulnerable to infection, ’i'his tissue is most highly 
develop ed in youth ; a f act which explains the frequency of the 
o ccurrence of appendicitis in the earlier ages . The lymphoid tissue 
begins to atrophy in later life, when as a result the liability to 
appendicitis becomes less. 

The mesentery contains the appendicular artery, a branch of 
the ileocolic, which passes behind the ileocolic junction. 

Development of the Appendix. — ^The appendix is particularly 
prone to developmental errors and therefore to misplacements, and 
an appendicitis in each of these gives a characteristic clinical picture. 

In the development of the proximal part of the colon and the 
appendix, there are five stages in which developmental errors can 
occur. These are : — 

R otation of the umbilical loop to the subhepatic position; 

*-2. Descen t from the subhepatic position ; 

Adhesion of the mesentery of the right half of the colon to 
the posterior abdominal parietes ; 

^^Ro tatinn o f the right half of the colon towards its mesentery ; 

Increased developmen t of the anterior and lateral csecal walls 
over the posterior and medial wall, thereby giving the appendix its 
usual position. 

In consequence, the appendiceal misplacements commonly found 
may occur in the following waj’s: — 

1. Adhesion is defective,*the mesentery persists, and the colon 
descends unduly: the appendix is found in the pelv^ is. 

2. Adhesion takes place very early and the caecum does not 
descend : the appendix remains in a subhepatic position {Fig. 593, A). 

3. Adhesion takes place or descent of the appendix is slow, 
and the c^cum and the appendix in their downward passage may 
be arrested in various positions : the appendix may become embedded 
in the perirenal fossa, arrested in a retrocoli c, partly retrocolic, 
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ret rocx cal. partly retroperitoneal and partly re troce cal, s ubile al, or 
wholly retroperitoneal'pQsition. 



Ftg jg3 — Stages in the dexelopnienl of Ibe nght colon and appendix. ( ifur 
Huntington] A. Rotaiitm of lunbilieaJ loop, ibe ileocscal junction attaining 
a subhepatie position. B, Cjccnm has descended bom the subhepatic area to 
the nght iliac fossa C, Area (shaded) of penioneal adhesions Hbich limit the 
attachment of mesenter> and itafisserse nvesccolcn and anchor the ctKuoi and 
ascending colon 

4. The cascutn fails to rotate touards its mesentery : the 
appendix is placed at the right level, but is laterally situated. 

5. The anterior and lateral cfecal walls fail to develop : the 
base of the appendix loses its usual relation to the ileocscal junction, 



and the appendix comes to lie on the tferminal part of the czecum 
or on its posterior wall (Fig. 594). 

The Position of the Appendix. — The appendix may therefore 
be found in the following positions, each of which gives rise to a 
form of appendicitis with characteristic manifestations. 



c ascum . occasionally hanging over the pelvic brim, but as a pule 
just above th e brim, more or less covered by the terminal ileum 
[usual type oj appendicitis) . 

2. Deep in the pelvis (pelvic appendicitis). 

3. Retrocaecal [re trocaca l appendicitis). 

4. La terocasc al [appendicitis tcith renal manifestations). 

5. Extending under the terminal part of the ileum [appendicitis 
tcith umbilical pain and other atypical symptoms). 

6. On the left side — that is, situs inversus [left-sided appendicitis). 


Many causes of appendicitis are given, and to discuss them in 
detail in a work of this description would serve no useful purpose. 
But regarded from the point of view of diagnosis and operative 
treatment, it will be of value if the causation of appendicitis is con- 
sidered on that general pathological basis which underlies the infection 
of any living tissue. It will therefore be discussed in regard to the 
following different basic causative factors : — 

(i) The infecting organism; (2) Predisposing causes arising as a 
result of peculiarities of structure or disturbances in the appendix 
itself; (3) Predisposing causes arising as a result of disturbances in 
general tissue vitality. 

I. The Infecting Organism. — Clinical experience would go to 
show that the in fecting organism arrives or arises enterally, rarel y 
hiematogenously . 

There is no one infecting organism, no specific germ which causes 
an appendicitis. A germ which is foreign to the intestinal flora, and 
which is pathological, may arrive enterally and set up an appendicitis. 
A germ usually present in the bowel and unpathological may, in 
some peculiar way, become pathological and cause appendicitis. In 
an appendicitis an organism may be found in pure culture, but as a 
rule r nore than one t>'pe take part in the infection . The B. coli 
communis is generally a prominent participator, but it may be found 
in pure culture. The influenza germ, too, may be the sole infecting 
organism. In most cases, according to Altmeier,^ B. melanogenicum 
can be isolated, often in symbiosis with an anaerobic streptococcus. 

A knowledge of the nature and tinilence of the infecting germ 
is of prime importance to the clinician, for this determines the kind 
of clinical picture. For instance, some forms of streptococcus are 
so virulent that they pass through the appendix, leaving toxic and 
insigniflcant inflammatory’ changes, and cause a rapidly spreading 
A. T. 53 
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general pentonitis. Others very rapidly cause an acute necrosis of 
tissue — a gangrene. Others again, though not so \nrulent, excite 
little defence reactive phenomena in the peritoneum, and spread b) 
a series of circumscribed (unlocalized by reactive boundanes) areas 
of local peritonitis in various directions in the abdominal cavity, and 
there are still other types found, alone or in combination, which 
have little virulence, and depend for their power to produce an 
inflammation on local appendiceal predisposing causes arising as a 
result of peculiarities of tissue structure or disturbances of empuing 
rn the appendix itself; or on a general deficiency of tissue Mtality. 

An appendiceal infection usually starts in th e mucou s membrane, 
and the intlammation which it causes may in a minor proportion" 
of cases remain limited to this structure. In a majority of cases, 
however, it spreads to the walls of the appendix. It may begin as 
part of a cascitis, but unlike the caicum, in which an inflammation 
generally remains limited to the mucous membrane, in the appendix 
it nearly alwaj-s spreads to all the coats. 

2 . Predisposing Causes 'Ari$tng~ar^ Result of Peculiarities 
of Structure or Disturbaoces in the Appendix Itself. — The 
appendix is mostly composed of lymphoid tissue which, like the 
tonsil, is vulnerable to infection. 

0/ Because of the general structure of the appendix— the finn 
tissue and the long narrow lumen— and the associated action of enteral 
proteolytic toxins, there is a very defliiite tendency’ for an inflamma- 
tion to end in necrosis rather than resolution. Thus it is not correct 
to base the conservative treatment of an appendicitis on the 
assumption that it will follow a similar course to that of an inflamma- 
tiM in other tissue. 

(cyB ecause the appendic eal opening into the caecu m is provid ed 
with a valve wh ich may be incompetent. congenitaUv narrowed, or 
become crdematous (from csecal inflammation), the appendiceal 
contents, xihich normally empty much more slowly than the cjecum, 
may become retained, and this retention predisposes the appendcx 
to become infected eien by a poorly virulent type of infection. 

Further, the a ppendix is liable to kmks and twists from mis- 
placement, because the cgcum and ascending colon are prone tp 
developme ntal errors , and the retention of contents so caused pre- 
disposes to infection. Thus, as there is often a famj liii] 
to developmental errors, we see whv there may be a familial 
tenden ci' to appendicit is. 

In addition, the emptying capacity of the appendix is often 
affected by constricting scars, the result of partial necrosis from 
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rendering it liable to a retention 

There are, too, the disturbances in the mucous membrane of 
the appendix caused by the re tention of f?ernlith f=t, which by their 
constant irritating traumatism permit the entrance of an infection 
to the lymph-follicles. 

It is in the last t^vo types of appendiceal obstruction and reten- 
tion — s trictured appendix and retained fgecolith — that an apppndiceni 
per foration (fulminating appendicitis) frequently occurs. 

Thus it \vill be seen what a large role local predisposing 
conditions play in the causation of an appendicitis ; and also how 
important a part a knowledge of these conditions should play, not 
only in diagnosis but also in operative treatment. 

3. Predisposing Causes Arising as a Result of Disturbances 
in General Tissue Vitality. — Variations in general tissue vitality, 
which not only predispose to acute appendicitis but often alter its 
typical character, are seen in old age and extreme youth ; in metabolic 
di sease s, diabetes, gout, arteriosclerosis ; and in anaemia or similar 
conditions. Any of these conditions may be an important though 
perhaps unsuspected factor in the causation of an appendicitis. 

THE CUNICAL INFERENCES 

From the way in which appendicitis is caused we may expect 
the following broad appendiceal clinical pictures : (i) An appendicitis 
of a virulent infection with stormy onset and course, with rapid 
local extension, and with profound constitutional symptoms ; (2) An 
appendicitis of an exactly opposite character — one of a lowly virulent 
infection in lowly resistant tissues, with insidious onset, with a quiet 
course devoid of reactive phenomena, and with mild constitutional 
symptoms — the appendicitis of the old, the diabetic, or the arterio- 
sclerotic ; (3) An appendicitis which may be of any grade between 
these extremes ; (4) An appendicitis which is an expression of 
deficient resistance, when an organism which is a normal inhabitant 
of the bowel becomes the infecting agent; (5) An emergency 
appendicitis, when accidents — perforations, gangrene — occur in the 
appendix with crippling stenosing scars from previous attacks ; (6) 
An appendicitis as an accompaniment, or as a residual infection, in 
exogenously produced enteral (cscal) infections from infected food 
(often seen in camps and holiday resorts). 
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CHAPTER LXXVIJ 

THE CLASSinCATION OF APPENDICITIS 

To emphasize distinctions in diagnosis and principles in treatment it 
is useful to classify the various forms of appendicitis into three groups 
into which clinically they naturally fall, as follons : — 

Group I, based on the degree of inflammation (the appendix being 
situated normally). 

Group II, based on the outstanding effect of a causative factor — a 
fulminating appendicitis — peritonitic, gangrenous, or perforative. 

Group III, based on the situation of the appendiatts. 

The object of this classification is to throw into perspective 
certain important forms of appendicitis with a view to their early 
diagnosis and early operation. 

Group I: APPEP^DICITIS CLASSinED ON THE BASIS OF 
THE DEGREE OF INFLAMMATION 

In this group the appendix is in the normal position. There are 
three distinct grades: (i) Acute appendicitis; (a) Chronic appendi- 
citis ; (3) Very chronic proliferative or plastic appendicitis. 

1. Acute Appendicitis 

Under the title of acute appendicitis is included that form of 
the disease which is usually seen in practice. It is the one found 
in the average normal healthy person, in whom the appendix is in 
the normal position, and when the infecting germ is not of especially 
high virulence. 

Causation of Deaths from Acute Appendicitis. — ^Acute appendi- 
citis is responsible every year, in et'cry country, for a surprisingly 
large number of deaths — many of which could have been prevented : 
in Australia (1936), 554 deaths'; in England and Wales (193^)’ 
2869 deaths* ; in Scotland (1936), 433 deaths ; in Switzerland, 500 
deaAs; in the United States of America (1936), 16,480 deaths.* 

The causes of many of these deaths will fall into one of the 
following categories ; — 

a. The patient does not report to the medical man in the early 
stages of the illness. 
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b. The patient does report the illness to a medical man, but 
it is an appendicitis in an appendix in an abnormal position, or of an 
abnormal type giving rise to equivocal symptoms, and is not recog- 
nized in its early stages. 

c. The patient is lacking in general resistance; and because 
of this there are poor reactive phenomena — fever, pain, reflex 
manifestations — so that the disease is not recognized in its early 
stages. 

d. The infecting germ is of high virulence and no reactive 
phenomena on the part of the body can limit it, so that a general 
peritonitis develops ; or the virulence is of such a peculiar nature 
that it does not excite protective reactive phenomena, and the infec- 
tion spreads in the peritoneal cavity. 

e. The type of appendicitis is perforative or gangrenous ; and 
the symptomatic quietude — the remission trompeuse {see p. 845) — 
immediately following the stage of gangrene or perforation misleads 
the patient, his family, or his family doctor. 

The Early Diagnosis of Acute Appendicitis. — From the 
point of view of successful surgical treatment of acute appendicitis, 
its early diagnosis is most important. As a rule the usual clinical 
manifestations of acute appendicitis are now so well known that, if 
the inflamed appendix is in its normal position, no difflculty is experi- 
enced in making an early diagnosis. But in the acute appendicitis 
which occurs in the abnormally situated appendix, when the clinical 
manifestations are generally anomalous, considerable difficulty is 
experienced in recognizing the condition in its early stages and a 
diagnosis is often made late. Anomalous forms of acute appendicitis, 
too, are most difficult to recognize in their early stages, and are the 
cause of many failures to make a prompt diagnosis. 

Thus it will be not only of practical diagnostic but of therapeutic 
value to deal with the usual manifestations of acute appendicitis 
in a routine way, and to throw’ the emphasis of the discussion on to 
the unusual features of the anomalous acute forms. 

The Usual Clinical Maoifestations of Acute Appendicitis 
(the appendix being in the normal position). — S udden on'get of more or 
less s evere abdominal pain is the striking characteristic of most cases. 
Sometimes the attack occurs on the immediate background of some ill 
health — a failure of appetite, a feeling of not being well, a dyspepsia, 
and a constipation. But it is more characteristic of appendiceal 
pain that it arises on a background of perfect health. 

An onse t of sickness or vomiting definitely p rece ding pain usually^ 
indicates an aflection other rhan-acute-appendicitis. 
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The pain may be situated at first in the epigastrium, but usually 
it soon localizes in the right iliac fossa, . This sequence of epigastnc 
p ain and right iliac fossa pain ts indicative of appendicitis . Pain 
may also be present in the region of the umbilicus — probably referred 
from the small intestine as the result of the spread of the inflammation 
to the loner end of the ileum. 

The pain may be recognized as arising from a visceral rather 
than a skeletal lesion by the fact that it is a ssociated with nausea , 
v omiting , s weating, and a nsing Dulsf-rate_i that is, it is accompanied 
by manifestations of pmtonism. 

some cases the pain may be entirely epigastric^ I have seen 
a patient with a gangrenous appendix who complained of only a 
severe attack of epigastric pain, and who, on account of this, nas 
regarded as suffering from an acute gastric affection. 

In children, diffuse umbilical pain may be the sole painful mani- 
festation of an appendicitis, and on account of this appendicitis in 
children sometimes remains unrecognized. 

An onset with ag onizing p atn is of significance. It means, as a 
rule, that the patient has a severe attack of appendicitis. Sudden relief 
from such a pain does not mean that the inflammation is subsiding ; 
severe pain means severe inflammation, a condition which could not 
get better in a few hours ; and su dden relief is ii» nfllly ** danger 
s ign indicating either the onset of gangrene or the occurrence of 
a perforation. - — - 

Sudden relief, however, may be due to the emptying of an 
intra-appendiceal accumulation of retained secretion or pus through 
the appendiceal lumen into the cjecum 

Early in an attack of appendicitis the bowels become constipate d, 
the t ongue furred , and the breath emits the easily recognizable 
chara cteristic odou r of an infective bowel condition ; but an appendi- 
citis can occur without any of these manifestations. 

With the above clinical manifestations are associated more or 
less severe constitutional symptoms and signs — evidences of fever , as 
rise in temperature and inc rease in the pulse-rate , together with 
evidence of toxic absorption^ and of disturba^nce of the secretory' 
processes. 

A leucocytosts is usually present, and is of value in distinguishing 
the onset o f some forms of acute ^pendicitis from that of typhoid 
fe^ er. 

Loc alized tendernes s is a most reliable sign of appendicitis. The 
persistence of a ‘ d e^ tender spot even after the other symptoms 
have disappeared, is also characteristic. 
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Acute Appendicitis Occuring as a Residual Affection in Acute 
Colitis. — ^An acute appendicitis may come on during the course of 
acute colitis resulting from a food infection, often seen in holiday 
resorts in hot weather. In such a case, the acute appendicitis is 
a residual infection. It comes on about the third or fourth day after 
the onset of the colitis, just when the colitis is clearing up and the attend- 
ing medical man is not on the alert. Because it occurs on the 
background of a clinical picture of colitis, and since the onset of the 
patient’s illness is \Mth diarrhtea, it is liable to remain unrecognized. 
Further, the onset of the appendicitis in a clinical picture of general 
abdominal pain and tenderness is not noticed. For example ; — 

A woman, aged 45, \T,ho had been sw'allowing pus from a tooth extrac- 
tion which had become septic, became ill with diarrhoea, general abdominal 
tenderness, and colicky pains. About the third or fourth day the symptoms 
began to clear up, but her tongue then became much more furred and her 
tenderness became localized to the right side. About the sixth day it was 
obiious that she had an acute appendicitis. 

Operation disclosed that she had had a colitis and an acute appendicitis. 

The acute appendicitis had developed as the colitis was improv- 
ing, possibly a residual infection in the vulnerable lymphatic tissue 
of the appendix. 

Mild Types of Acute Appendicitis. — ^The clinical picture of 
acute appendicitis above described is that of the usual type in which 
an inf ection commencing in the mucous membrane rapidly involves 
th e whole wall of the appendix — an appendiceal phlegmon . There 
is, houever, a small proportion of cases in which the in^mmation 
never spreads beyond the mucous membrane, that is, there is a mild 
form of acute appendicitis. In these cases the pain may cease when 
the inflammatory secretion empties into the cjecum. There is little 
tenderness or rigidity because the peritoneal layer of the appendix 
is unaffected. Such cases usually resol\-e. 

Termination of Acute Appendicitis. — The course of acute 
appendicitis is broadly that of an oidinary inflairrmatiDn and it may 
proceed in any one of the follow'ing w'ays : — 

j 3 . It may begin to resolve on the f ourth or fifth day. 

-if. If it does not resolve it may go on to ab scess format ion. 

^c. If the germ is virile or the patient’s resistance is low, the 
infection, without becoming in any way localized by reactive processes, 
may spread through the appendix to the peritoneum and cause either 
a circu mscribed or a general peritonit is. This becomes obvious by 
the e.xt ension of rigid it)* and tenderness, the onset of distension, th e 
onset and process ot a constipation — not always complete — the onset 
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of nausea and vojniting, the rapid deterioration of the patient’s well- 
being, and the onset of symptoms and s igns of a collapse 

d. The inflammation may end in necrosis — g angrene (rather a 
special tendency because of the anatomical structure ot the appendix) 

Mistalces in Diagnosis. — ^There are many unjustifiable mistakes 
made in regard to the diagnosis of acute appendicitis which need 
not be considered. But there are also mistakes made in regard to 
conditions which give a severe appendccitis-like pain and sometimes 
lead to an operation for acute appendicitis, in which the appendix 
is innocent, and these are considered below : — 

a. Sto ne in the Lower Part of the Rieht Urete r . — 

A famous cricketer was operated on for symptoms similar to those of 
acute appendicitis — attacks of acute pain in the appendiceal region. His 
symptoms recurred. He was reoperated on for ‘ adhesions ’. It was then 
noticed that every time he batted his attack of pain came on with also some 
pain at the tip of the pfnis and a desire to micturate — presumably the 
result of a violent movement. 

A radiograph show ed that he had a small irregular stone (radiographically 
demonstrated with some difficulty) m the lower part of his ureter. 

b. Lumps of Lymph from a Tuberculous Ktdney passing dozen the 
Right t 7 re?frT tubercu[ous kidne y — bladder and ureters not involved). — 

A nurse was operated on by a surgeon for symptoms similar (as he 
thought) to those of acute appendicitis. Her symptoms recurred. He then 
operated on her for a supposed salpingitis Her symptoms again recurred. 
Then one day she brought to him a specimen of urine which was like nulk . 
she had a tuberculous right kidney, and the pain was due to passage of 
lymph masses down the ureter 

c. Obstruction of the Distal Colon by a AJ/iU^nnnt dronth . — 
Frequently a symptom of obstruction of the sigmoid is rather acute 
pain over the csecal region (see p 907). 

d. Early Carcinoma of the lleoctecal Valve . — Carcinomatous 
obstruction at the ileocjecal valve often gives rise to severe right- 
sided pain which can be mistaken for that of appendicitis {see p. S92) 

e. Painful Ovulation of the Right Ovary. — ^Pathological anatomical 
disturbance in the right ovary causing painful ovulation may lead to 
a mistaken diagnosis of acute appendicitis. 

/. Salpingitis and Tubal Pregnancy in the Female. — These con- 
ditions are frequently confused with acute appendicitis 

g. Meckel's Diverticulum . — 

A patient was operated on for supposed acute appendicitis Hi* 
symptoms recurred. Reoperation showed that he had a Meckel’s diver- 
ticulum to which a wad of fat was attached ; and that this had become 
intussuscepted and was travelling up and down the terminal part of the 
ileum, giving rise to acute right-sided abdominal pain. 
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h. Intermittent Torsion at the Ileocacal Junction. — I have seen 
cases which have been operated on for a supposed acute appendicitis 
%\here a p artial volvulus at the ileocecal junction (unrecognized at 
the operation) was the cause of the severe right-sided pain, 

i. Diverticulitis. — Cases occur in which a long sigmoid with 
acutely inflamed diverticula Hes on the right side and causes a 
symptom-complex clinically Indistinguishable from acute appendicitis 
{see p. 921). 

j. A Low Right Kidney. — In the female a low right kidney with 
intermittent attacks of hydronephrosis gives acute pain and tenderness 
in the lower right quadrant. 

k. Twisted Omentum . — 

A patient developed a sudden severe pain in the lo\%er right quadrant 
of the abdomen. He had a tender spot and an area of rigidity below and to the 
left of the appendiceal region. At operation an area of twisted and hemor- 
rhagic omentum was found under the tender spot. 

l . Acute Ileocceeal Lymphadenitis . — 

A boy of 12 developed severe pain in the vicinity of the umbilicus. 
His temperature was 103®, and pulse-rate 100. He had no disturbance of 
his bowel function. His tongue was not dirty. He had a tender spot 
above and to the right of the umbilicus. During the previous year he had 
had several attacks of abdominal pain lasting for a day or two. Except for 
the rather high position of the local * deep tender spot \ he presented a 
tj'pical picture of acute appendicitis. ' 

At operation very large l>-mph-glands in the mesenterj’ of the small 
intestine and in the vicinity of the appendix were found. The appendix 
was not obviously inflamed. Microscopical examination did not reveal any 
evidence of tuberculous infection. 

tn. Abscess around a Cacal Carcinoma. — ^The abscess occasionally 
found round a c$cal carcinoma is only distinguished from that seen 
in the vicinity of a chronic plastic appendicitis by differences in the 
clinical history and radiographic appearances. 

' n. Acute Colitis. — Acute colitis causing abdominal pain and 
diffuse right-sided tenderness may be mistaken for an acute appendi- 
citis. This mistake, however, is not so important as the opposite 
mistake when the symptoms of acute colitis conceal those of an acute 
appendicitis. For example : — ♦ 

A hospital surgeon accustomed to operating on cases of appendicitis 
became ill with a severe attack of diarrheea- There was a diffuse, not 
severe, abdominal pain situated more on the right than on the left side 
of the abdomen, and he sweated profusclj’. He had little tenderness 
and only a slight fever. Nothing would persuade him that he had an 
acute appendicitis ; but he had a retrocecal appendicitis at least five 
da}‘s old. 
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Other similar mistakes in diagnosis may be made in cases of 
an inflamed lowly situated gall-bladder, twisted or suppurating 
ovanan cyst, root pains from an osteo-arthritic spine, tuberculous 
peritonitis, typhoid fe\er» pneumococcal peritonitis, regional ileitis, 

2. Chronic Appendicitis 

In most cases what is called chronic appendicitis is really not the 
result of an inflammation but that of a mechanical disturbance 
associated with the retention of a fxcoUth or following the obstruction 
of the appendiceal outlet and the emptymg of the appendiceal content 
— an obstruction which is usually caused by a healed and contracted 
scar, the sequel of necrosis and loss of substance from a previous 
acute appendiceal lesion. 

But there is also a definite chronic appendicitis — a chroni c 
s mouldering inflammation of the lymph-tissue of the appendix — 
manifestations of which are some nagging pain and a ‘ deep tender 
spot ’ over the appendiceal area , that is7 there are indications of a 
true chronic appendicitis. 

There is, too, a chronic appendicitis associated with a low-grade 
cscitis (from stasis and other causes), in which the appendix partici- 
pates as a result of incompetence or adema of the valve guarding 
the entrance to the appendiceal lumen. 

3. Proliferative or Plastic Chronic Appendicitis 
(‘ Chrome Appendiatic Tumour ’) 

There is an extremely chronic form of appendicitis in which the 
infection produces proliferative changes, and these in turn produce a 
tumour almost like that seen in chronic inflammatory diverticular 
tumour, or in the ‘ulcer tumour’ occasionally obser\-ed in association 
with chronic gastric ulcer {see also p. 895). 

The practical importance of recognizing this type lies in the 
fact that It is not infrequently mistaken for a carcinoma of the 
cjecum. 

These cases of ‘ chronic appendicitic tumour ’ are often seen in 
old people, where an inflammation of low grade — possible in the 
enfeebled tissues of the aged — occurs in an appendix which has 
become invaginated into the wall of the caecum. In such cases a tumour 
of the size and appearance of a well-advanced carcinoma of the cxcum 
is the result. The tumour formation is the mam feature ; and the 
mass feels hard, irregular, and fixed, and just like a carcinoma of the 
cscum. This malignant-like appendiceal tumour is usually encoun- 
tered at operation, when it is regarded as an inoperable carcinoma 
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of the c$cum because it is large, hard, irregular, and firmly bound 
to the posterior abdominal -wall 

The mild constitutional symptoms caused by these tumours — 
slight rise in temperature and some loss of health — usually pass 
unnoticed. The tumours usually exhibit little tenderness. 

Occasionally these slowly de\'eloping ‘ chronic appendicitic 
tumours ’ invade the abdominal wall, the muscle layers of which 
become fused together into a more or less homogeneous mass. 
Incision may show small points of pus distributed through the 
tumour. Even after wide incision the tumour clears up vxry’ slowly, 
and it may be three or four months before resolution takes place. 
In such a condition the removal of the appendix is of course impossible. 

The following are illustrative cases : — 

A man, aged 60, was well until six months before admission to hospital 
when he became sick and began to feel a pam in the region of the nght 
iltac fossa. This pain became worse and he began fairly rapidly to lose 
health. He became cachectic, his tongue became dirty, and his bowels 
constipated — all manifestations of a progressive malignancy. A few days 
before admission to hospital he became worse and had a temperature 
of 103*. When examined, a large firm tumour in the region of the appendix 
could be felt. This mass was thought to be a carcinoma of the caecum 
associated with some surrounding inflammation. 

At operation, a carcinoma-like mass was found. The surgeon did not 
attempt to remove it because he regarded it as inoperable carcinoma of 
the caecum. 

On further examination, however, it was noticed that, although the 
tumour was fairly large, the radiographic appearance of the banum-filled 
csecum did not show anything like the deformation of the caecal wall 
that should have been caused by a carcinoma of the size and with the 
invasne properties that the clinical examination would indicate. Conse- 
quently, notwithstanding the hopeless outlook that had been given, another 
operation was undertaken, when an appendix embedded in the mass and 
Ijing paracolically was with great difficulty removed. 

A woman, aged 67, complained of moderate pam in the right iliac 
fossa. The pain was followed by constipation, and soreness o\er the 
appendiceal region. She also complained of nausea and anorexia. 

Examination showed that she had a firm hard tumour which felt 
exactly like a carcinoma. No filling defect showed in the radiograph of the 
cjecum. At the operation, through the middle of the ascending colon 
could be felt a hard mass w’hich was apparently in the posterior abdominal 
wall, and with which a little cedema wws associated. It appeared to be 
almost certainly a carcinoma. Howe\'er, the peritoneum was divided on 
the lateral side of the cscum and the whole oecum and ascending colon 
delivered. It was then found that the tumour was caused by a very 
chronically inflamed appendix round which great proliferation of cellular 
tissue had” taken place, the appendix being deeply embedded in the posterior 
wall of the c^cum. The appendix xvas removxd. 
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Group II APPENDICITIS CLASSIFIED ON THE BASIS OF THE 
OUTSTANDING EFFECT OF A CAUSATIVE FACTOR 

Fulminating Appendicitis 

A fulminating appendicitis, as its name implies, is a form of 
appendicitis so acute that it is of a catastrophic nature — it is an acute 
abdominal emergency. 

It may arise as the result of the extreme effects of one or other 
of the main causative factors, and therefore occurs in one of the 
following ways : — 

1. As a result of the intense virulence of the germ, causing either 
(a) rapidly spreading general peritonitis, or {b) death of tissue — a 
gangrenous appendicitis. 

2. As a result of (a) disturbance in general tissue resistance, 
such as occurs in the senile, alcoholic, diabetic, or gouty subject, 
or in the anaemic, ovenvorked, or ill-nourished patient ; or (i) as a 
result of a disturbance of tissue nutrition in the appendix itself 
following deficient arterial blood-supply — in all these conditions 
even an average type of infection may cause a gangrenous appendicitis. 

3. As a result of defective emptying of the appendix and retention 
of secretion due to stricture or following ulceration caused by a 
retained fscolith — in these circumstances the addition of infection 
may cause a perforative appendicitis. 

Rapidly Spreading General Peritonitis. — In some cases (happily 
rather rare), whether resulting from the extreme virulence of the 
organism (streptococcus), from the patient's poor resistance, or from 
an unfortunate combination of both, an infection may spread through 
the appendix, leaving very little inflammatorj’ trace, and cause a 
peritonitis that spreads from hour to hour — a fulminating peri- 
tonitis — and finally becomes generalized. 

The clinical picture is that of a rapid onset of profound collapse 
and of evidence of a rapidly spreading inflammatory process in the 
abdominal cavity — a picture only too easy to recognize, but one the 
cause of which is less easy to diagnose, because distinguishing localiz- 
ing signs of its appendiceal cause may be indefinite and evanescent. 

Gangrenous Appendicitis. — As a rule a gangrenous appendicitis 
comes on with very severe pain — ^\^ith a stormy onset. The pain 
may be situated first in the epigastnum and then in the right iliac 
fossa. 

The patient has all the symptoms of acute peritonism : he 
vomits, he becomes shocked and sweats, and his pulse-rate rises. 
His temperature may or may not increase. 
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After twelve to eighteen hours he experiences a period of great 
relief — his pain disappears, his fever abates, his pulse-rate becomes 
slower, but his tongue may remain furred. The patient now feels 
quite comfortable, but he looks pale and v’ery ill. There is little 
evidence now of the presence of an acute appendicitis : perhaps 
only a slight rigidity and the least tenderness. 

This is the ‘ silent ’ biit dangerous interval, the period during which 
gangrene is taking place — the remission trompeuse. 

Very soon the whole picture rapidly changes — the pulse- rate 
rises quickly, the temperature also rises momentarily, only to fall later, 
and thenceforward there is the ever-increasing ominous divergence 
bet^veen the pulse and temperature curves. 

The abdomen now becomes generally rigid, but does not become 
board-like. At first the rigidity is more on the right side than 
on the left and more in the lower part of the abdomen than the upper : 
there is, as it were, a definite march of the rigidity — a very informative 
sign. This is the period of a developing peritonitis. 

The patient begins to vomit incessantly, and soon the vomiting 
and the vomitus are characteristic of peritonitis. 

Enemas elicit no fsces, but perhaps a little flatus ; that is, the 
patient is not absolutely constipated, at any rate during the middle 
stages of the condition. 

The diagnosis is made on the stormy onset with great pain, the 
sudden relief, the rapidly generalizing rigidity, and the quickly 
developing collapse. 

But gangrenous appendicitis does not always begin with the 
stormy onset w'hich is usually seen in the patient with a more or 
less normal resistance, in whom as a rule the main cause of the gangrene 
is a virulent infection : it may arise insidiously. There is a type of 
gangrenous appendicitis in which the main cause of the gangrene 
is presumably the predominance of some defective tissue resistance. 
Such a gangrenous appendicitis is seen sometimes in the diabetic, 
the alcoholic, or the arteriosclerotic subject. In such -cases, the 
onset is so mild that not only a gangrenous but even an acute 
appendicitis is not recognized. For example : — 

A man, aged 60, uho for yeais had drunk whisky to great excess, 
and who was obviously an unheaJlhy person, became sick at four o’clock 
on Friday with a mild pain in the lower part of the abdomen. His doctor 
thought he might possibly have appendicitis; he was not sure. 

I saw him at four o’clock on Saturday and then he had no pain and 
no tenderness. His abdomen was so soft that I could sink my hand into 
it down to the posterior abdominal wall. His pulse-rate was 70 and his 
temperature normal, but bis tongue was veij’ furred. I felt quite certain 
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that anj'way he had not an appendicitis severe enough to need operation, 
especially in such a bad subject 

By four o’clock on Sunday he had a well-established peritonitis. 

Operation showed a wholly gangrenous appendut The patient died. 

I have seen the same kind of comparatively quiet onset of 
gangrenous appendicitis in diabetic subjects and in arteriosclerotics. 

Acute Perforative Appendicitis. — In a case of acute perforative 
appendicitis, the patient is likely to have had previous attacks of 
appendicitis ; for this type of appendicitis is frequently seen in the 
stnetured appendix, with retained secretion, which results from 
previous inflammatory' attacks, or where a retained fsecolith ulcerates 
its way through a dilated and ihm-walled appendix. 

In the perforative form of appendicitis an onset with intense 
pain is an outstanding feature — the inflammation in the strictured 
appendix with pent-up contents causes great tension and therefore 
intense pain. This tension gives rise to a high fever, and the patient 
may register a temperature of 104®. Then the perforation occurs 
and the patient experiences intense relief Now follows a period of 
comfort — the ‘ silent ’ but dangerous inter\’al similar to that in 
gangrenous appendicitis — the remission trompense. This interval is 
followed by the symptoms and signs of an oncoming general peritonitis, 
when the temperature falls, the pulse-rate increases, the patient begins 
to vomit frequently, the bowels become obstinately constipated, and the 
abdomen begins to distend and to become gener^Iy tender and ngid. 

Where the perforation occurs in a normally situated appendtx It 
may at first sight be difficult to decide whether the perforation is in 
the upper or lower part of the abdomen — important knowledge from 
the point of view of treatment. As a rule, however, if the actual 
onset is studied, there will be found a definite localization of 

symptoms and signs in the right lower quadrant of the abdomen. 

Wiere, howe\er, the perforation occurs in a pelvicall) situated 
appendix, these localizing manifestations are absent, and the sym- 
ptoms and- signs are those of an intestinal obstruction or a spreading 
peritonitis of unknown origin, which, unfortunately, only too often is 
surgically attacked — usually with dire results — m the belief that it 
is a case of true mechanical intestinal obstruction (see p. 849). 

Group III: APPENDICTTIS CLASSIFIED ON THE BASIS 
OF ITS SITUATION 

As was pointed out in the previous chapter, the appendix, owing 
to developmental errors, may be anomalously’ placed. The clinical 
picture of an acute appendicitis in these anomalous situations is 
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different from that of an appendicitis in the normal position ; and 
therefore an inflammation of an appendix situated in an abnormal 
position is frequently the cause of symptoms which are often not 
recognized as those arising from an acute appendicitis until a late 
stage of the disease, when operation may not avail. Consequently, 
appendicitis may with advantage be classified according to its abnormal 
situation as follows : (1) Pelvic appendicitis ; (z) Subhepatic appendi- 
citis ; (3) Retroaecal and retroperitoneal appendicitis ; (4) Left- 
sided appendicitis ; (5) Subileal appendicitis ; (6) Appendicitis in 
a femoral hernia. 

I. Pelvic Appendicitis. — Pelvic appendicitis is an acute inflam- 
mation of an appendix uhich has descended to and lies on the floor 
of the pelvis. 

Looking back over my own experience in regard to acute 
appendicitis, one fact stands out, and that is the number of deaths 
which have been, caused by pelvic appendicitis. 

The deaths which occur in an appendicitis in this position are 
caused in two ways. In the first, the pelvic appendicitis, because of 
its anomalous symptoms, is frequently not recognized till late in its 
course. In the second, the operation for the removal of the appendix 
is a difficult one in this situation, and a surgeon unversed in the art 
of dealing with such an appendix not only endangers the patient by 
his strenuous efforts to remove it (often unavailing), but spreads the 
infection. 

Some general characteristics of a pelvic appendicitis (not always 
constant) are the following • (o) Its ‘ silent ’ onset ; (A) Its protean 
syndromes ; (c) The absence of tender points ; (d) The absence of 
reflex abdominal signs ; (e) The presence of bladder and rectal sym- 
ptoms — frequency of mictuntion and tenesmus ; (/) The occasional 
onset with left-sided symptoms and signs; (^) The not infrequent 
onset with all the manifestations of a true mechanical intestinal 
obstruction. 

In order to emphasize the surgical importance of the phases of 
pelvic appendicitis, I shall relate a series of histories — nearly every 
one of which has been more or less of a catastrophe. 

Indefinite Abdominal Pain. — So indefinite may be the pain 
of a pelvic appendicitis that its appendiceal origin may not be 
recognized. 

A doctor became ill with an indefinite, unlocalizable, not severe 
abdominal pain. Pressure on his hvpogastrium elicited epigastric pain. 
He had no other indication of an appendicitis. A delaved operation showed 
that he had a severe pelvic appendicitis. His convalescence was stormy. 
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‘Silent’ Pelvic Abscess. — pelvic appendicitis uith a sequential 
abscess may arise so quietly that no attention ^\hatever is attracted 
to the local condition 

A \\Dman, aged 22, had been in a medical ward for three weeks. She 
suffered from very bad headaches, and ran a high temperature; that is, 
she had a septic condition for which no local focus could be found. She 
had had no pain. Her abdomen appeared perfectly normal and soft and 
disclosed no tender point. No one thought of examining the pelvis. 
A pelvic examination disclosed the fact that she had a large pelvic abscess. 
Operation showed that it was the result of a pelvic appendicitis. 

Symptoms of a Septic Nature tcithout any Other Symptoms of an 
Appendicitis. — A pelvic appendicitis not infrequently turns out to be 
the source of a septic focus which has been the object of a long search. 

A nurse, aged 45, complained that she had suffered for twelve months 
from what she called “ septic attacks An attack would last for two or 
three days, and during this period, her temperature would nse, she would 
get a headache, and sometimes she would have a slight shiver. 

She had been much investigated with the idea of finding her septic 
focus, and her symptoms were regarded as being caused by a gallbladder 
infection. 

Operation revealed a verj- long appendix, with a large walnut-sized 
bulbous tip which lay in the pouch of Douglas, and which contained a 
pocket of pus. The pus m the appendix apparently emptied periodically 
through the appendiceal lumen into the cecum. 

Pelvic Appendicitis Giving Rise to Left-sided Symptoms. — It is 
most important to recognize that a pelvic appendicitis (perhaps more 
frequent in women because of the frequency of emeroptosis) can 
cause only left-sided symptoms. The importance of this lies in the 
fact that these symptoms, on the assumption that they are caused 
by a diverticulitis or a salpingitis, are not seriously regarded, or, as 
in the following case, are not recognized as of appendiceal origin : — 

A woman, aged 58, became ill with severe pain in the left iliac fossa. 
She did not vomit or sweat. Her temperature vvas ioo*8“ and her pulse- 
rate 115. Her tongue was very dirty- The abdomen was so soft and fiat 
that the postenor abdominal wall could be easily felt. There was definite 
tenderness in the left groin but no tenderness whatever over the appendiceal 
region. On vaginal examination, she was tender in the left fornix. In 
eight hours her tongue became more furred, the pulse-rate increased to 
120, the abdomen became slightly fuller, and the tenderness extended 
somewhat to the right, but there was still no tenderness over the appendiceal 
region. 

Twelve months previously she had had a somewhat similar illness, 
when she was confined to bed for si* weeks. She was so sick that she 
nearly died. At that time she was tender on the left side, had a considerable 
amount of distension, and her temperature ranged from 102* to J03® for 
many weeks. At the height of her illness she discharged a large quantity 
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of pus from the vagina, and from that time on she began to get uell. It 
was thought that her illness was due to an acute salpingitis. 

During that illness she had never any tenderness on the right side or 
anything to indicate to the doctor that she had an appendicitis. 

Operation undertaken for the present illness revealed an abscess deep 
in the pelvis, around an appendiceal perforation and a partially encapsuled 
fecolith in the vicinity of the perforation. The fscolith hail apparently 
been discharged from the appendix during the patient’s previous illness. 

It was obvious that her first illness was a pelvic appendicitis 
which gave rise to left-sided sjrmptoms and during which a perforation 
occurred ; but such a thought never occurred to her medical attendant. 

Pelvic Appendicitis Causing Acute Intestinal Obstruction . — Perhaps 
the most deadly type of pelvic appendicitis is that which causes acute 
intestinal obstruction. In such cases the first symptoms are those of 
a mechanical obstruction — -that is, severe distension, colicky pains, 
almost absolute constipation, normal or subnormal temperature, and 
slight increase in the pulse-rate. Any tenderness there may be is 
on the left side. 

An important point in recognizing the inflammatory origin of the 
condition is that at some time or other in the course of this illness — 
generally in the beginning — there has been a definite rise in tempera- 
ture. As a rule, too, it is significant that the obstruction is not quite 
complete, notwithstanding the fact that there is great distension — 
which is evidence of its inflammatory origin. 

In these cases of inflammatory obstruction not only is a section 
of the small intestine paralysed by the inflammatory focus, but also 
a segment of the sigmoid may be so affected. Thus a double 
obstruction may be caused — an ileus duplex (Sampson Handley). 
Fig. 595 represents the mechanism of such a condition caused by a 
pelvic gangrenous appendicitis, around which pus developed. The 
abscess causes paralysis of the muscles of the segments of small 
intestine and sigmoid which form the wall of the abscess. 

This type of appendicitis is a very grave condition indeed because 
of the double obstruction, and because, as the abscess spreads 
upwards, peritonitis quickly develops in the obstructed, distended, 
and deficiently vitalized small intestine- Its gravit}' and deadliness 
are seen in the following case-history : — 

A university professor became ill with general colicky abdominal 
pains, and coincident with the onset of these pains he found difficulty 
in obtaining a bowel action. After fortj’-eight hours he found that although 
he took an increasing quantitj of pui^tive medicine (within four days 
he had taken twenty-two pills) he could obtain no movement. When 
on the fourth day he called in his family doctor, he was apparently com- 
pletely constipated, greatly distended, still complaining of general colicky 
A- T. 54 
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abdominal pain, bad a dirtj tongue, a pulse-rate of 70, and a temperature 
of 98°. Nowhere had he any tender spot or tenderness to indicate an 
inflammatorj’ origm of his disease. Enemas elicited flatus but no fsces. 
When on the setenth day of his illness I saw him he was much the same 
as descnbed abote, except that he was more distended, his temperature 
and pulse-rate were the same, he had no abdominal tenderness ; but he 
had two things: when examined rectally he had tenderness around the 
pararectal fosste with a sense of resistance ; and he had a most marked 



593 — Ileus duplex arisiDK from eangrenous pell 1C appendicitis {By kin,i 
permission of ^Ir Sampson Handley amllie ‘ British /ouriial of Surgery ) 


leucocytosis. He had, therefore, a true mechanical obstruction, the result 
of the para]} sis of a segment or segments of intestine, caused by an abscess 
round a pelncally situated appendix. 

Operation, of course undertaken too late, proted this diagnosis. 

The Difficulty of Detecting a Dangerous Pelvic Acute Appendicitis. 
— Notttithstanding the fact that a pelvic appendicitis may be so acute 
that it ultimately causes death, ne\ertheless it may remain undiagnosed 
e\en in good hands. 

A man, aged 21, became ill with an attack of vomiting He was at 
once seen by a hospital surgeon, who did not regard the case with any 
apprehension. The patient w^ woridng on a farm and continued to work. 
Three da}'s later he ' omited ^^n, but still suffered no pain. He continued 
to vomit. 
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He had normal bowel movements. On the eighth day of his illness 
he was still vomiting but had no pain. His bowels, however, were now 
beginning to become constipated and still the surgeon never thought of 
appendicitis — probably because of the absence of pain. But a rectal 
examination revealed an inflamed tender mass m the pelvis — a pehnc 
appendiceal abscess. From this time on the patient’s abdomen became 
rapidly distended, and, previously free from any tenderness, it now 
exhibited tenderness in the right iliac fossa, but only slight and only on 
deep pressure. 

The patient’s temperature, which had been 99® on the seventh and 
eighth days, now dropped to 95® and 96®- 

Operation, undertaken far too late, revealed a pelvic appendicitis with 
a pelvic abscess. The patient died. 

In this case the continuous vomiting, the absence of noticeable 
pain or tender points, and the almost normal function of the bowel 
in the early part of disease were the misleading features. 

Pelvic Appendicitis Causing Chrome Intestinal Obstruction . — ^An 
acute pelvic appendicitis can, as has been pointed out, occur so 
anomalously that it is not diagnosed. Then as it becomes partially 
cured by natural processes it may, as a result of the curative con- 
tractive processes, set up the symptoms of a chronic intestinal 
obstruction, which are very naturally mistaken for those of an obstruc- 
tion by carcinoma. 

A man, aged 56, had been sick for eighteen months, complaining of 
attacks of pain which would come on quite suddenly at irregular inter^'als, 
The pains would extend across the abdomen about the level of the umbilicus 
and sometimes down to the (eft side. 

During the attacks he had no feter or rise in pulse-rate ; but they were 
so severe that each time he required hospital treatment, when enemas and 
other measures for intestinal obstruction relieved him. At no time was he 
e\er tender over the appendiceal region. One significant fact, however, 
was that at the onset of each attack his tongue became very furred and 
remained so for a week or longer 

His condition was eventual)- diagnosed as chronic intestinal obstruc- 
tion, of probably malignant ongin. Operation revealed a long chronically 
inflamed appends Ijing on the floor of the pelvis, with perforation around 
which a chronic abscess encapsuled by adherent loops of small intestine 
had formed. 

Pelvic Appendicitis Simulating Carcinoma of the Occa- 

sionally a pelvic abscess, ‘silent' in its early stages, may first attract 
attention by pain and tenderness on the left side as the pus rises 
into the abdomen in the region of the sigmoid. When such an 
acute condition subsides somewhat, a tumour may form in the sigmoid 
region and may be mistaken for an inoperable carcinoma of the 
sigmoid. The following case-history is an instructive example of 
such a mistake. 
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A very ill-Iooking man, aged 50, presented himself with a letter from 
a doctor. In the letter the doctor wrote . “ This patient has a large, hard, 
irregular, fixed tumour situated m the region of his sigmoid colon . . 
He has lost a lot of weight and has become veiy constipated. . . I feel 
sure he has an inoperable caranoma of his sigmoid . . I have told him 

that I think operation is inadvisable, but that I would like your opinion 

In going over his history, I noticed that three months previously he 
had suffered from a very severe abdominal pain which made it necessary 
for him to stop work for the day. Feeling better next morning he had gone 
to work. Up to this time he had been perfectly well. This, he said, was 
the onset of his trouble, and from this on he had steadily “ gone downhill ”. 

I had no doubt in my own mind that the tumour that could be felt 
in his sigmoid was a carcinoma of the sigmoid and inoperable ; but feeling 
there might be an inflammatory element, with much diffidence I suggested 
an operation. 

I found a most interesting condition. After a difficult dissection I 
uncovered an inflammation of the last inch of his appendix, which was 
situated deep in the pelvis. A small abscess had formed round this and pus 
had spread into the retroperitoneal plane and passed up in a plane posterior 
to the sigmoid. The malignant-like tumour felt in the sigmoid region was 
a chronic abscess cavity with walls nearly half an inch thick, situated behind 
the sigmoid colon and containing about a tablespoonful of pus 

Pehic Appendicitis [Causing Symptoms of Chronic Intestinal 
Obstruction and a Carcinoma-like Tumour of the Ccecum. — Not only 
can a chronic pelvic appendicitis give nse to a malignant*like tumour 
of the sigmoid, but it can cause a similar pseudo-maiignant tumour of 
the csecum, as for example : — 

A man, aged 50, had been complaining for three months of colicky 
pains associated with distension and severe constipation. 

He had had no rise in temperature or increase in pulse-rate ; but he 
had lost weight, health, and strength, and had a general cachectic appearance 
suggestive of malignanc> Clinical examination revealed the fact that he 
had a hard, irregular, nodular tumour in the right iliac fossa. 

Radiographic examination revealed gross obstruction of the last part 
of the small intestine. 

A diagnosis of ileocecal carnnoma was accordingly made. 

At operation a pelvic appendicitis, which, becoming chronic, had 
formed a hard inflammatory tumour extending up into the ileociecal region, 
was found to be the cause of the obstruction 

Chronic Perforatiie Pelvic Appendicitis Causing Diverticular-hke 
Tumour. — An acute perforative pelvic appendicitis eventually settling 
down into a subacute or chronic condition can produce an obstructive 
inflammatory tumour which is indistinguishable from a chronic 
obstructive diverticular tumour. 

A woman, aged 65, fat, pale, and sick-looking, with a blood-pressuie of 
180 mm. Hg, had been ill for sot months. 
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Her illness started wth an attack of pam in the left ihac region. She 
had had many of these attacks ; the last had occurred three weeks ago and 
had been so severe that she had consulted a doctor. In these attacks the 
pain m the left iliac fossa came on suddenly and was accompanied by 
vomiting. Her temperature fluctuated between 101° and 99°. She became 
constipated and had to have enemas. Some frequency of micturition 
developed. She was very tender over the left lower part of the abdomen. 
Her leucocjtes varied between 10,000 and 16,000. She had a ballooned 
rectum and a mass could be felt with the tip of the finger. This mass 
appeared to be something around the loner part of the sigmoid, but not 
in it. 

A barium cljsma showed a very indefinite filling defect, which was 
diagnosed bj’ the radiologist as undoubtedly a diverticular tumour or 
carcinoma — probably the former. 

At operation it was found that the cacum was ptosed and extended 
over to the left side and lay alongside the terminal part of the sigmoid, to 
which It adhered. A fairly large, firm tumour occupied the lower part of 
the sigmoid. This was seen to be an inflammatory condition — a peri- 
sigmoiditis. On separating the firmly attached c»cum from the sigmoid, 
there was found an old, very much inflamed appendix, which had perforated 
at Its base and liberated a fscolilh around which there was about half a 
drachm of pus. The tumour was therefore a pelvic inflammatory appendi- 
ceal tumour. 

Her doctor, a most excellent diagnostician, said after the operation : 
" The possibilit)' of appendicitis being the cause of the patient’s trouble 
never even entered my mind.” 

Pelvic Appendicitis in a Female Child Simulating Pneumococcal 
Peritonitis . — Cases of acute pelvic appendicitis sometimes occur in 
female children, and when they do they are not infrequently mistaken 
for pneumococcal peritonitis and the true nature of the condition 
IS not recognized till operation is of no avail. 

2. Subbepatic Appendicitis. 

Acute Subbepatic Appendicitis . — ^An acute appendicitis in the 
undescended appendix — subbepatic appendicitis — presents a serious 
problem. The following case is an example : — 

A man, aged about 35, was seized with acute pain over the region of 
the gall-bladder. His temperature and pulse-rate rose. He vomited a 
good deal, and in three days he had become very ill. His tongue was very 
furred. The diagnosis made by his doctor was ‘ gall-stones ’. Basing 
his treatment on the fact that an acute cholecj-stitis usually mends, the 
doctor ad\ised no operation. The patient became very ill. 

Operation revealed suppurative subbepatic appendicitis. 

Chronic Subbepatic Appendicitis . — ^The symptoms of chronic or 
subacute appendicitis in the subbepatic situation may be confused 
with those of cholecystitis or with some renal condition. The fol- 
lowing case-history is an illustration of such a happening. 
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A patient had been ill for jeais, suffenng from agonizing attacks of 
pain situated m the right h^pochondnum and in the vicinity of the 
umbilicus, and lasting two or three daj-s. 

Associated with this pam u as a hyperaesthesia so acute that the abdomen 
in the region where the pain was felt could not be touched. 

Attacks of vomiting, nausea, and retching followed the onset of the 
pain. The patient had had two severe attacks of hematuria, and these 
were associated with similar attacks of vomiting and pain. He was tender 



Fig j 96 —Radiograph 0/ colon and appendix a. Appendix (subsequentlr 
found to be diseased) sitaated over the ngbt iadnes . B, Middle of ascending 
colon prolapsed so that it might be mistaken for a cccum w the normal position . 
C, Some retention of baruim meal in the terrooial part of the ileum 


(a) over McBumey’s point, (>) in the right part of the epigastrium, and 
(c) anteriorly over the lower pole of the nght kidne). 

His kidney had been evplorcd in the belief that his hsematuna and 
pain w ere caused by a renal lesion, but no renal abnormality had been found. 

A radiograph {Ftg. 596) showed an appendix in a subhepatic position. 

With the localization of the appendix to the subhepatic position, the 
whole diagnosis became clear. Operation disclosed a diseased appendix 
with subacute inflammation. 

3. Retrocacal or Retroperitoneal Appendicitis. — Retrocecal or 
retroperitoneal appendicitis presents its own peculiar diagnostic 
difficulties. Generally there is some form of obscure abdominal pain. 
It-may be in the right loin or in the vicinity of the gall-bladder, with 
disease of which organ it is often confused. 
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Cholec^’stography does not help, because it may exonerate or 
incriminate the gall-bladder. An attempt to localize the appendix 
by X rays may fail because it is retroperitoneal. Taken in conjunc- 
tion \rith the anomalous symptoms this itself may be evidence that 
there is a retroperitoneal appendix present. There may be no 
abdominal tender point and no reflex rigidity, especially in fat people. 
There may, however, be a tender point in the loin. 

In such circumstances if a retrocjecal abscess forms, the patient 
may be regarded as suffering from typhoid fever. 

I once san, in consultation, a bookmaker, a very fat man, who com- 
plained of diarrhtta. He had a temperature of ioi-8°, a pulse of 70, but no 
tender point. His case had been clinically diagnosed as enteric fever. 
A delayed operation showed that he had a retrocecal appendicitis with 
abscess formation. The patient died. 

A retrocascal appendicitis may cause a perinephric abscess, as in 
the following example ; — 

A man had the signs of a perinephric abscess. He had no sym- 
ptoms of appendicitis or appendiceal tender point, and no symptoms of 
renal disease. ^Vhen the abscess was opened the pus tvas found to be 
infected t^ith B. colt communis. An appendiceal cause u'as suspected, and 
at a subsequent operation the inflamed bulbous tip of a long retroctecal 
appendix was found to hate penetrated the retroperitoneal tissue and the 
permephnc fascia where it connected to the abscess eatity. 

In this patient there was not the slightest abdominal symptom 
to suggest that he had an appendicitis. 

Retroperitoneal Cellulitis . — ^As has been just pointed out, the 
infected bulbous tip of the appendix can penetrate into the retropen- 
toneal space and infect the perinephric space. In the same way a 
retroctecal or retrocolic or even a lateral cacal inflamed appendix — 
usually by its tip — can infect the retroperitoneal plane of fascia and 
thus cause a retroperitoneal cellulitis — a very' dangerous and treacher- 
ous condition. Here is an example : — 

A paWwiX fell ill wilh appendititis. At CppeiatioTi bis appendix was 
found to be retrocscal, with a bulbous infected end which penetrated through 
the peritoneum into the retropentoneal tissues. 

The appendix was removed, but no drainage was instituted. 

About ten da3-s later the patient began to lomit. Gradually this 
got worse, and it was obvious from the large quantity which he vomited 
and other indications that he had a gastroduodenal ileus. He had no rise 
in temperature or pulse-rate. 

Eventually the patient died, and the post-mortem examination revealed 
a sheet of retropentoneal cellulitis extending to the duodenum, where it 
caused a complete duodenal paralysis ; and this inflammatory obstruction 
was the cause of his gastroduodenal dilatation. 
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In all such cases as this, where the retropentoneal plane is 
infected, it is not %\ise to trust its power to deal with infection m the 
same way as is done with the pentoneum, for the local immunit}’ 
powers of the retroperitoneal plane of tissue are peculiarly low. A 
tube should be inserted into the loin from the infected peritoneal 
perforation. 

4. Left-sided Appendicitis. — The importance of discussing the 
question of an appendicitis that gives rise to left-sided symptoms lies 
in the fact that as a rule etndence of an inflammatory* focus in the left 
lower quadrant of the abdomen is regarded as being caused by a 
diverticulitis — a condition that does not call for immediate operation. 

As \se have seen, a pelvnc appendicitis can cause left-sided 
symptoms. A very’ long appendix extending to the left side can do 
the same. Rarely are they caused by an appendix situated on the 
left side. 

5. Subileal Appendicitis. — ^Where an appendix extends upwards 
and medially and lies deep to the mesentery of the small bowel, if 
and where such an appendix becomes inflamed it may give rise to 
anomalous symptoms. 

A man, aged 21, became ill with abdominal pain, nausea, anorexia, 
furred ton^e, and temperature of 100*. When seen two days later he was 
distended but had no tender points. Operation disclosed a long appendix 
lying under the meso-ileum. 

Patients with acute appendicitis m this region may die as a 
result of intestinal obstruction. 

6. Acute Appendicitis in a Femoral Hernia. — It should not 
be forgotten that an appendix can be present in a femoral or inguinal 
hernia and that it may become inflamed. 

A woman, aged 25, suddenly developed pains all over the abdomen, 
but they seemed to be worse round the middle of the abdomen She 
had a small tender lump over the region of the femoral canal. She was 
not vomiting, had no rise of temperature or increase of pulse-rate, and 
had no pain over the femoral canal, but there was a little tender lump 
which felt like a gland, and was not obvious on the surface. 

At operation it was found that there was a femoral hernia in which 
the terminal inch of the appendix was incarcerated The terminal part of 
the appendix was acutely inflamed, but was not gangrenous. (The appendix 
vvas removed through the femoral opening.) 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII 
THE TREATMENT OF APPENDICITIS 

Tlie Clinical Recognition of the Stage of an Acute Appen- 
dicitis — the Question of Conservative or Operative Treatment. — 
It is not enough to make a diagnosis of an acute appendicitis. In 
order to determine the treatment — conservative or operative — it is 
necessarj' to know the stage of the pathological process — whether 
the inflammation has remained limited to the mucous membrane ; 
whether it has involved the peritoneum ; whether it is progressing 
or receding ; whether necrosis of tissue or perforation has taken 
place ; whether the patient is dealing with the type of virulence of 
the infecting organism ; whether the patient’s resistance can be 
depended upon during conservative treatment. All these questions 
can as a rule be answered by a careful interpretation of the clinical 
symptoms and signs. 

The truth is that a surgeon who has a large experience of the 
‘ living pathology ’ of acute appendicitis can select the case that will get 
better with conservative treatment. But the surgeon not so experienced 
will include in his conserv’ative treatment patients who have developed 
necrotic, perforated, and other unfavourable conditions— patients who 
nill die, or because of slow absorption of necrotic processes develop 
thrombotic or embolic phenomena and take months to get better. 

In the aggregate, many lives will be lost by leaning towards 
conservative treatment. A surgeon needs to be a good surgical 
pathologist to treat a patient conservatively. 

OPERATION IN ACUTE APPENDICITIS 

The Question of Immediate Operation. — In every case of 
acute appendicitis, the question of immediate operation should be 
considered, no matter what the day of the illness. In patients with 
acute appendicitis seen before the fifth day, the appendix should be 
removed at once. After the fifth day the question of conseiv'ative 
treatment should be considered ; but even after this lapse of time 
a skilful appendicectomist can in most cases remove the appendix 
without unduly disturbing nature’s barriers. If an inflamed appendix 
can be removed an enormous advance has been made in the chances 
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of the patient’s recovery, for it often consists of dead or half-dead 
tissue or has become perforated, and it is therefore a focus of intense 
infection and of continual reinfection. 

Thus in bad cases, no matter what the day of the illness, an 
incision should be made over the region of the appendix. It may be 
that a gangrenous appendix can be practically lifted out of an abscess ; 
that a skilled surgeon can juggle out an appendix without disturbing 
or soiling loops of intestine (an important principle) ; that if the 
appendix cannot be removed an abscess can be drained ; or that, 
failing the perfonnance of any of these things, at any rate a tube can 
be inserted in the peh is so that any scattered abscess formation may 
break into the drainage track thus made. 

Of course, in a case which is obviously subsiding after the fifth 
day, it is much better to adopt the expectant method of treatment. 
But, as a rule, in the case of bad appendiatis which is not subsiding 
on the fifth or sixth day, it is better to have an opening in the 
abdominal wall. 

Principles of the Operation. — The practical pomts m an 
operation for an acute appendicitis are as follows; — 

1. The Inasion should be Made Exactly ozer the Base of the 
Inflamed Appendix. — The reason is, that the base is usually the most 
undiseased part of an inflamed appendix. To this end, therefore, 
the incision should be made low in the case of a woman, who probably 
has a !o^v caecum , high in the case of a child, who probably has 
a high caecum ; more to the midline where the symptoms (umbilical 
referred pain, etc.) show that the small intestine is obtiously imolved 
and the appendix is probablj in a subileal position ; and more towards 
the lateral part of the abdomen where clinical manifestations indicate 
that the appendix is more lateral than is normal. 

2. A Gridiron Incision should he Made. — Because (a) it can be 
easily and loosely closed and therefore made somewhat valmlar 
for the purpose of drainage ; (^) it can be extended widely and can 
be made into a veiy large incision without dlMding any muscle- or 
nerve-fibres ; (e) it can be placed laterally and therefore directly 
over the base of the appendix. 

3. The Resection of the Appendix should be Begun at the Base . — 
Because {a) the main blood-supply is secured early in the operation, 
and the appendix is, as it were, then untethered ; (6) the base is 
the least inflamed part and therefore the one place in which the true 
peritoneal plane of an inflamed appendix can be accurately determined, 
and when this is faithfully followed, it sometimes makes possible the 
resection of an inflamed appendix that appears almost unresectable. 
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4. The Small Intestine should not be Disturbed. — To this end 
packs should be sparingly used and the omentum should be employed 
to screen the small intestine from the field of the operation. 

5. The Abdominal Cavity {and the Abdominal Wound) should as 
a Routine be Drained. — In severe cases I am sure that more lives 
will be saved by following this principle rather than the trust-the- 
peritoneum principle. 

Routine drainage is instituted^ not so much with the object of 
draining the abdominal cavity (which cannot be done for any length 
of time), but (a) iiith the object of letting out inflammatory products 
and weeping tissue-juice from raw surfaces, both of which form 
good pabulum for the culture of organisms ; (b) because in an acute 
appendicitis the abdominal wall must be drained, otherwise it becomes 
infected ; (c) because any residual abscess which may form as a 
result of infection of peritoneal exudation will always break into the 
drainage track — a w’eak spot in the tissue make-up — even up to several 
dajs after the drainage tube has been removed ; and (d) because by 
giving e.\it to infected tissue products it lessens their absorption and 
therefore the incidence of thrombosis and pulmonary’ complications. 

The drainage tube (or rubber tissue) should, however, always 
be excluded from the area of the small intestine by the omentum ; 
and where possible it can be taken out in forty’-eight hours. Used 
in this way drainage will rarely cause any damage : it will not cause 
adhesions of the small intestine (because of the screening), which 
are the ones that matter ; and even should anj adhesions arise they 
will be beneficent because of the transience of the drainage. 

Thus routine drainage, cleverly arranged, will in the aggregate 
in my opinion save lives m the operative treatment of appendicitis ; 
and this is especially true in the case of operation for acute appendi- 
citis in the hands of the junior surgeon, into whose surgical care 
many cases of acute appendicitis fall. 

It requires a good deal of knowledge of ‘ living pathology ’ and 
considerable judgement to decide in a case of acute appendicitis 
when not to drain : many factors — the type of infection, questions 
of the patient’s resistance, of hxmostasis, of infected peritoneal 
exudate, of soiling of the abdominal wall, and of retroperitoneal 
involvement — all have to be taken into account. 

Routine Technique. — ^The following is a routine technique in 
operation for an acute appendicitis in a normally situated appendix : — 

The Incision. — The incision is illustrated in Figs. 597, 598. It 
should be based on the McBumey' principle. Its centre should be 
situated over the ileocascal junction or the base of the appendix. 
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Finding the Appendix . — In acute appendicitis it should be a 
rule that the appendix itself should ne\'er be sought ; for its terminal 
part, nearly always very inflamed, full of pus, and thin-walled, 
ruptures on the slightest touch. Further, the protective lymph 
barriers which usually surround this terminal inflamed part are broken 
down if the appendix is rooted out end first. 

The base of the appendix, always the least diseased part, should 
as a routine be sought for. To find it, search should be made for 



599 — Showing how the ileocscal junction is fourwl, and how this serses 
as a gwde to And the base of (be appendix, ufaich as a rule, is in a constant 
situation in regard to it 


the ileocascal junction, which bears a constant relation to the base 
of the appendix. This is found by passing the left first finger lateral 
to the oecum and down into the pelvis until it can feel the internal 
iliac arterj* beating. From the artery the finger comes up medially 
on the posterior wall of the pelvis and wer its brim until it encounters 
the mesentery of the terminal part of the ileum. The forefinger and 
the thumb now’ bring up the ileocecal junction. The base of the 
appendix, except in a few rare circumstances, is found an inch down- 
wards and an inch backwards from this point {Fig. 599). 



Fig. 6oQ. — An opening made with ihe curbed scissors in order to begin the 
diMsvon o{ th« roesenWTy by clamping tying, and cutting the wselj «i stei». 
The iJetim is co'ered mth omentum (A) and »oft scarf (#). and held out of lh» 
n ay by a ' mechanical hand ’ (C) 
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Protection of the Small Intestine . — ^In all cases, in order to protect 
the ileum from soiling, before any resection is started the omentum 
should be brought down and folded over the terminal part of the 
ileum, and with this structure held medially by a scarf and ‘ mechanical 
hand ’, as shown in Fig. 600. 



Fxg. 602, — DiMSK>n of tbe penloneum around (he base of the 
appendix ( UacCormxck,] 

Removal of Appendix . — If the appendix is not adherent, the 
mesenteiy is clamped and divided either en bloc or piecemeal from 
the base of the appendix to the free margin of the mesenteric border, 
as shonn in Fig. 601. ^Vhere the mesentcrt is veiy fatty, it 
should be double-clamped. 

The peritoneum around the base of the appendix is divided as 
shown in Fig. 602. 
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The appendix is crushed at the level of this division. The 
clamped vessels of the appendiceal mesenterj’ are ligated. The 
base of the appendix is tied with catgut. (See Fig. 604.) 

A No. I or No. o catgut purse-string suture on an atraumatic 
round straight needle is then inserted and held by the assistant as 



shown in Fig. 603. The appendix is amputated as shotra in Figs- 
603, 604, a wad of gauze being used to prevent soiling. 

In this method the mucous membrane of the stump is scraped 
out (after Sir Alexander AlacCormick), with the object of removing as 
much of the germ-bearing layer as possible from the stump. It i* 
then invaginated as shown in Fig. 605. 
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The advantages of this method as a routine one are that one 
bowel coat is left internal to the infected stump and three external to 
it ; that the base of the appendix is ligated, and therefore ho bleeding 
into the bowel can occur ; and that the base quickly sloughs off, 
so that any infection of the stump must break into the lumen rather 
than into the peritoneal cavity. 



Fig. 604 — Amputation of the appendix A, The peritoneum is incised 
[see F\g. 6o}) . B, The appendix is crushed along the line of incision and tied 
at this point nith gut , C, The appmdiv is amputated (see Fig 603) and the 
mucous membrane and lymphoid tissue scooped out with the knife, leaving a 
snail huV: eA Ibe appesvdix cwMsl'Ag 00I5 and. mast'it-U.^CT D 

various layers in cross-section ci appendix (I, Mucous membrane. 2. Lvmphoid 
tissue: 3 , Circular muscle, 4, Longitudinal muscle. S, Peritoneum), E. Showing 
the layer left m the excavated stump. 


Retrograde Removal oj the Appendix. — Should, however, the 
appendix be firmly bound down by inflammatory adhesions, or have 
no mesentery, or be embedded in the wall of the cjecum, it should 
be removed base first. The base, after being isolated, is divided 
between two strong forceps with a diathermy knife, and the divided 
ends are cauterized with the coagulating diathermy current. The 
distal cut end of the appendix is then held up, and the blood-supply 
A. T. 55 
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caught as it is put on the stretch, by the application of successive 
Spencer Wells forceps. {See Ftg. 608.) 

As each vessel is divided, the appendix becomes untethered as 
it were, and by the time the middle of the appendix is reached, nearly 
the whole of the blood-supply is divided, when the rest of the appendix 
— often in an inaccessible position — can be dissected under vision or 
lifted out without clamping any more vessels. 

The base of the appendix is invaginated in the usual way. 



In the Case of an Appendiceal Abscess . — Should an abscess have 
formed it must communicate with the appendix in some part of 
its course. Thus as the appendix is slowly brought out of the 
wound base first, by a retrograde sequential division of its mesenteric 
vessels, there will come a time when the abscess uill open into the 
track from which the appendix is being removed. This, of course, 
is the proper route along which to approach an appendiceal abscess; 
that is, through the ‘ tunnel ’ made by removal of the appendix, 
and therefore as far as possible from the easily infected small intestine. 
It is the handling and soiling of the small intestine in bad cases of 
acute appendicitis which produces post-operative ileus. A skilful 
surgeon should be able to lift out an inflamed appendix without 
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disturbing the loops of small intestine ; and surgeons skilful in this 
respect get very little post-operative ileus. 

The Removal of Peritoneal Exudate. — ^VVhen the appendiceal 
inflammatory process reaches the peritoneal surface of the appendix, 
It produces reactive processes in the neighbouring peritoneal surfaces 
of the abdominal cavity. This fluid, which is highly albuminous, is 
in its early stages a response to toxic action from the infective process 
rather than to the process itself ; in its later stages the extent of its 
infection depends on the stage of inflammatory spread. 

The situation of this exudate depends on the position of the 
appendix. If this organ is situated below the brim of the pelvis, the 
exudate will be found in the pelvis ; if it lies above the brim and 
towards the renal fossa, the fluid will collect in this region and 
towards the subphrenic region ; if the appendix lies in a sub-ileal 
position, then the exudate collects in this region. 

The removal of this exudate, which is a good culture material 
for organisms, is highly important. 

After the appendix has been removed, the abdominal watersheds 
should be explored for the presence of exudate. The exploration 
should be made by a lateral approach (along lateral side of cacum 
or ascending colon), and down into the pelvis, using a swab on a 
holder and protecting the small intestine with a long spade-like 
retractor. 

If exudate is present it should be aspirated. The operating 
table should be tilted laterally for some minutes, or head down or 
feet dotvn according to the need, in order to allow any fluid to gravitate 
into a position where it can be reached with the aspirating tube. 

Where the Exudate is Highly Infective. — In a gangrenous, perfora- 
tive, or highly virulent rapidly spreading appendicitis, the exudate 
is, of course, very infective. Its spread is somewhat limited to the 
appendiceal area by the protective immobility of the abdominal wall. 
Accordingly, the object in dealing with this highly infective exudate 
is not only to remove it but to prevent its further spread, which of 
course is imminent when this protective immobility is removed by 
the ansesthetic, 

To attain this end the patient should be so postured early in 
the operation by positioning the operation table as to encourage 
the movement of exudate towards the appendiceal and pelvic area. 
In these positions it can be aspirated without plunging the aspirating 
tube between coils of small intestme. 

Search for Fcecolith. — In an operation for a perforative appendi- 
citis, a search should always be made for a fecoUth. Often in the 
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excitement of the operation this precaution is forgotten, and the 
result is a drainage wound that will not close — a fistula. 

Closure of the Wound . — 'In a case of acute appendicitis the 
abdominal wound should be closed with much care. It must be 
assumed that it has become infected. Plain — not chromic — catgut 
(No. o for the peritoneum and No. 3 for the muscles) should be used. 
Unless the muscles and aponeurosis are loosely approximated, necrosis 
of these tissues is very liable to occur. The sutures, always inter- 
rupted, should be inserted so loosely that when the tissues swell, 
as they always do as the result of inflammation following infection, 
the edges of the w’ound are approximated. Very fine, coapting, 
interrupted sutures taking a small bite may be employed to hold the 
loose wound together for twenty-four hours. 

In severe infections drainage of the wound should always be 
instituted, even if the peritoneal cavoty is not drained. 

Post-operative Treatment. — A minimum of after-treatment 
should be the aim. Well-meaning, anxious, and meddlesome post- 
operative treatment has turned the scale against many a case of severe 
appendicitis. 

Distension and loss of bowel function are the result of paresis 
of bowel muscle by toxic action by an inflammatory spread, as well 
as being due to the effects of the operation causing cessation of bowel 
movements. 

The removal of the toxic and infective action is accomplished 
when the appendix — the source of the infection — is removed, and 
time must be allowed not only for the normal muscle movements 
to recover but also for the bowel wall to recover at least partial function 
as a result of the elimination of the muscle poisoning and the recession 
of the inflammation. Measures %viih a view to relieving the distension 
and constipation before the bowel muscle has recovered only increase 
the mechanical disability and retard the recovery of the muscle walls. 

The post-operative treatment should aim at (i) rest to the 
bowel and restoration of its movements; (2) treatment of the in- 
flammation ; and (3) maintenance of the patient’s strength. The 
bowel is rested by abstention from administration of purgatives and 
enemas, and its movements are encouraged by the use of morphia. 
The inflammation (in the abdominal wound as well as the abdominal 
cavity) is treated with radiant heat or short-wave diathermy. The 
patient’s strength is maintained by intravenous nutrition, which if 
employed early has not only a good effect on the patient’s general 
well-being and on the quick excretion of toxins, but also on his local 
condition — -on the recoveiy of his bowel. (See p. 784.) 
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For the first twenty-four hours a flatus tube should be inserted. 
The wound should be free of dressing so that it may have the full 
benefit of the radiant heat. The right lateral or Fowler’s position 
should be employed. 

OPERATION FOR ACUTE PELVIC APPENDICITIS tVTTH OR 
WITHOUT SYMPTOMS OF INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION 

An operation for an acute pelvic appendicitis requires a different 
operative approach from that of an appendiritis in the normal situation. 
It presents difficulties depending upon the complications of the pelvic 
appendicitis. 

The operative management depends largely on* whether the 
acute pelvic appendicitis is caused (i) A long appendix with 
the caecum in the normal position when the tissues of this organ 
(as a rule) and the base of the appendix are reasonably sound ; or (2) 
An appendix which, with the caecum, has prolapsed into the pelvis. 

Caecum in Normal Position and Appendix Extending into 
Pelvis.^ — The chief operative difficulties in such cases are : — 

1. The removal, without rupture, of a long, bound-down, 
inaccessibly situated pelvic appendix, in which gangrene may have 
taken place, or in which the terminal part may be paper-thin and 
distended with pus. 

2. The removal of an appendix as above described (in itself 
a surgical feat requiring some skill) in the presence of the surgical 
difficulties caused by the complication of an acute intestinal 
obstruction. 

The Incision . — A spUt-muscle incision, made as low as passible, 
should be employed {see Figs. 597, 598). 

A paramedian incision, which might be the correct procedure 
in an operation for an intestinal obstruction of mechanical causation, 
is (in my experience) a fatal error in a case of acute pelvic appendi- 
citis complicated by an intestinal obstruction. An incision in this 
situation allows the coils of small intestine, mechanically dilated 
but usually uninfected, to prolapse into the appendiceal infected 
area and become soiled. It also makes it almost impossible to protect 
these coils from soiling, as the laterally situated appendix must be 
approached through centrally situated small-intestinal coils. Further- 
more, the suture of a midline incision in the case of a distended 
abdomen is often very difficult, and the wound, necessarily soiled, 
behaves badly uhen it becomes infected : as it must be firmly sutured 
it is mote likely to break open than a split-muscle incision which 
can be loosely approximated, and therefore stands infection better. 
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These objections also hold against the employment of a midline 
incision for an uncomplicated acute pelvic appendicitis. 

A split-muscle incision is therefore made, placing it as low as 
possible. When dividing the oblique and transversalis tendon it 
should be split as far as possible into the outer sheath of the rectus, 
as shown in Fig. 606, and the muscle-fibres should also be separated 
as far laterally as possible. If a still larger incision is required, the 
rectus sheath should be divided vertically (Fig. 606, A, B). Thus a 
very large incision — as large as a subumbilical midline incision — is 
obtained, which can be 
loosely sutured, and in 
which no nerves have 
been divided. 

The edges of the 
wound should be covered 
with impermeable wound 
covers which should be 
clamped on to the edges of 
the wound with the four- 
bladed operating frame, 
using small retractors. 

The wound should 
be opened to its widest 
extent with only the 
muscle pressure — that is, 
respiratory muscle pressure 
- — the frame being fixed in during a negative phase of respiration 
(Fig. 607). 

Deflation of the Cacnm . — If the csecum is so distended (as a 
result of the obstruction) that it will interfere seriously with manipula- 
tions, a hypodermic needle should be inserted obliquely into its 
anterior wall, attached to a suction pump, and the csecum and adjacent 
small intestine deflated. With patient suction — which takes time 
owing to the smallness of the needle — the reduction in size will 
be considerable, because the contents are mostly air. In this way 
operative manoeuvres m relation to the deeply situated appendrv 
are rendered much easier. 

One X-suture should be inserted over the needle puncture. 

Excision of the Appendix . — The steps for the excision of the 
appendix are as follows 

Find the terminal part of the meso-ileum by the manceuvre 
previously described — that is, by sweeping the finger upwards from 
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the pulsation of the internal iliac artery (see Fig. 599). Trace the 
terminal part of the ileum to the ileocascal valve. On the collapsed 



Ftg. 607 — Opersliou on a pelvic appendicca abscess with mtestmal obsiriic- 
tic«. A, Infected appendix (doued ml . B, Abscess (shadovied m) . C. ParalTsed 
segment of small intestine , D, Obstructed small intestine , E, Dilated cacnm 
F, Hypodermic needle attached to air pump deflatmc cacum. (Diagrammatic.) 

cascum identify the base of the appendix by its relation to the 
ileocjecal junction. With a diathermy knife divide the base of the 
appendix bet\%een two clamps and invaginate the appendiceal stump. 
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With the Spencer Wells forceps which hold the divided (and 
sterile) appendiceal cut end, firmly lift the appendix vertically so as 
to stretch the mesentery and display its entering arteries ; and then 
clamp and snip these one by one {Fig. 608, C). 

As each arterial twig is divided the appendix can be lifted higher 
and higher, till finally it can be lifted out altogether without ever 
having been touched, and therefore with its dilated fragile infected 
terminal part intact. 

With this method the calamity of a gangrenous pelvic appendix 
being ruptured by being ‘rooted’ out end first should never occur. 

Appendix and Csecum Prolapsed into the Pelvis. — In this 
case, the cascal wall and the base of the appendix are as deeply 
inflamed as the rest of the appendix. There will therefore be little 
sound tissue for the performance of appendicectomy. Further, in 
this case the appendix cannot be removed as described above, but 
the czecum must be delivered and therefore protective reactionary 
barriers broken down. The csecal wall, too, will be found too friable 
to hold sutures. In this case it is better to drain if the appendicitis 
is at all well advanced. 

The following is an instructive case in this respect : — 

A boy of 20 became sick with a pain “ as if his bowels wanted to act 
Next day, the pain was in the left iliac fossa. His temperature was joo° 
and his pulse 80. He did not vomit. On the following day he had, and 
continued to have, rather severe pain at the end of passing water, and 
was tender over the bladder. He had a continual feeling of tenesmus 
and passed mucus. His tongue was dirty, but he looked well. On the 
seventh day of the illness, hb abdomen was rather distended. He still 
complained of all the symptoms described above, his temperature was 
100°, his pulse 90, he was tender on examination rectally, where a definite 
resistance could be felt. He was not tender on the right side — or in the 
appendiceal area. He had been attended by a medical man for a week 
without a diagnosis being made, and then pelvic appendicitis and pelvic 
abscess was diagnosed. 

Operation. — An appendiceal abscess deep m the pelvis was found. 
The cjccum had prolapsed into the floor of the pelvis. The surgeon 
thought that the appendix could be easily removed. He had to deliver 
the inflamed and hound-down c^um. When the appendix w'as removed, 
the cscal walls were so friable that they would scarcely hold stitches. 

The patient subsequently develop«l peritonitis and died. 

The one thing that should not have been done in this case was 
an appendicectomy. Drainage should have been instituted, even 
if the inflammatory’ condition had been in an earlier stage. 

In the Case of an Abscess. — If in a case of pelvic appendicitis 
an abscess is present, it will present along the appendiceal track as the 
appendix is being removed base first. In order to avoid soiling of 
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The wound of the incision is covered with impermeable wound 
covers and the four-bladed operating frame with special small blades 
inserted. 



Fig 610 — Operation for relrocacalappeodicUis, A, Base of appendix is divided 
and butt invaginaled so that cacum 8. covered wiib a scarf, can be pushed 
into the abdomen with a 'mechanical band*. C, Artenal twigs snipped and 
tied. D, Appendix (retroca^al) L The abdomma! wall is lifted up with the 
retractor so that the termuia! pari of ihe appendix {dotted in) is removed under 
good vision. 


A little search reveals the base of the appendix, which is 
divided wdth the diathermy knife and then invagmated as shown 
in Fig. 610. 

The caecum is covered with a scarf, and with a ‘ mechanical 
hand’ pushed back out of the operation area into the abdominal 
cavity. By lifting up the hsemostat on the divided end of the 
appendix and at the same time elevating the abdominal nail by 
means of the operating frame with the patient in reverse Trendelen- 
burg position, it is possible to dissect the appendix under sight 
from base to apex almost as for up as the liver. 
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Fig. 611 shows the method of drainage — lumbar stab — to prevent 
the spread of inflammation — -retroperitoneal cellulitis — where the 
infected appendix has opened into the retroperitoneal tissue. 



APPENDICECTOMY THROUGH THE INTERNAL ABDOMINAL 
RING MUEN DOING AN INGUINAL HERNIA 
It is often quite easy \shen operating for inguinal hernia to 
deliver the appendix through the internal abdominal ring, bring 
it up, and amputate it. Two small retractors should be placed in 
the internal abdominal ring and the ring fully opened so that the 
appendix can be picked up with a long dissecting forceps and 
brought up to the ring. 

APPENDICECTOMY THROUGH A SMALL INCISION 
Frequently the appendix can be removed through a small 
incision, especially if the sui^on is acoistomed to divide the vessels 



from the base of the appendix tou’ards its apex. It can aJso be 
removed through a verj’ small incision ancillary to the upper abdo- 
minal incision by employing the operating frame {see p. 438). 

FISTULA AFTER OPERATION FOR ACUTE APPENDICITIS 

Causation. — The causes of fistula after operation for acute 
appendicitis are as follows : — 

1. The appendix \vzs tuberculous, a condition that is often not 
recognized by the operator, and the appendiceal stump because of 
the tuberculous lesion does not heal and bursts open. 

2. The appendix (in a perforative acute appendicitis) was removed 
but a fecolith loose in the peritoneal cavity was overlooked. 

3. An appendiceal abscess involved the salpinx and a fistula 
persists till the infected tube is removed. 

4. The appendix, where the operation has been performed for 
appendiceal abscess, has been only partly removed, and the fistula 
comes from the part \%here the appendix has broken off. 

5. An opening has accidentally been made in the c»cum or 
sigmoid. 

6. A foreign body is present in the wound — silkworm-gut, 
chromicized gut, a tag of gauze, or a necrosed bit of tissue ; or in 
the abdominal cavity — a piece of tube or other foreign body. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF THE COMPUCATIONS 
OF ACUTE APPENDICITIS 

The complications are wound infection, fsecal fistula, post- 
operative ileus, thrombotic phenomena and their sequel embolism, 
and peritoneal abscess — pelvic and subphrenic. 

With the exception of subphrenic abscess, most of these have 
been dealt with elsewhere and need not be again discussed. 

The most important treatment of the majority of the complica- 
tions of appendicitis is prophylactic — that is, to foresee them and 
forestall their development. This, of course, applies to those com- 
plications like pelvic and subphrenic abscess and post-operative 
ileus which to a considerable extent are preventable by a wisely 
planned operation. It also applies to the thrombotic complications 
which are prone to follow' unskilful operating and lack of drainage. 

The next most important point in treatment is to recognize 
early ileus and intraperitoneal abscess (see pp. 789, 790). 

Subphrenic Abscess. — A needle should not be used to search 
for a subphrenic abscess. Slight c^nosis, fixation of the diaphragm 
(as seen by X rays), evidence of less air entering the right base, are 
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manifestations of the condition* A subphrenic abscess should be 
opened if possible from the peritoneal cavity below the last rib or 
through the lower part of the diaphragm, the loth or nth rib being 
resected and the pleura pushed up, so as to avoid opening it. The 
abscess should never be approached transpleurally. It will be found 
that a large flexible aspirating tube will reach a long way up behind 
the liver from an infracostal incision or through the space made after 
removal of the 12th rib. 

ACUTE APPENDICITIS IN THE AGED 

Usually acute appendicitis in the aged occurs in a crippled 
appendix, which may be atrophied from age, strictured and dilated 
from disease, fibrous, disabled from a contained fecolith, or arterially 
deficient from arteriosclerosis. 

The condition presents a different clinical picture from that of 
other age periods, and experienced practitioners often do not recog- 
nize it in its early or even in its late stages. 

In the young we find the manifestations of high reaction, but in 
the aged the reverse — sometimes even an entire absence of reaction. 
The natural defensive processes are greatly deteriorated ; the local 
immunity of the body-cells is much lessened. 

The aged patient is often the subject of a fulminating form of 
acute appendicitis — a perforative or gangrenous type [see p. 844) ; 
nearly half of the cases in patients over 60 are perforated. He 
has also to contend with the poor healing power of his aged tissues, 
and the predisposition inherent in such tissues to pathological 
accidents, such as thrombosis with its attendant chain of dangers, 
lung emboli, pneumonia, etc. 

The one remedy, therefore, for acute appendicitis in the aged 
is early operation. But this is the one thing that the aged patient 
does not get, because as there is an absence of reactive symptomatic 
manifestation in the early or middle stages his condition is not 
diagnosed. 

The aged acute appendicitic patient usually complains of a 
general illness and perhaps of mild indefinite abdominal pains for 
the first few days. There is little eridence of inflammation in his 
abdomen — perhaps a little tenderness, a little defense musculasre. He 
has no nausea and does not vomit. His temperature and pulse-rate 
are normal (in more than half of the cases). Rarely has he a leuco- 
ej’tosis. There is little disturbance of bowel function. No suspicion 
arises that he is suffering from appendicitis. On account of his 
age the course of the disease may be rapid. 
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In the aged, too, the onset and * march ’ of a peritonitis as an 
extension of an appendicitis is different from that of the earlier age 
periods. The early stormy signs of the peritonitis in the young 
fail, as also do the vomiting, the tense belly wall, the distension, 
the almost absolute constipation, and the restlessness. Notwith- 
standing the seriousness of the local lesion the patient’s general 
condition appears relatively good. It looks almost as if he is going 
to get better. Then follow's a sudden worsening and a quick death. 
Often death comes as the result of one of the complications of acute 
appendicitis, such as thrombosis and embolism — accidents which are 
so prone to occur ui the old person. 

Many cases of acute appendicitis in old people are admitted in 
a dying condition. 

Operative Management. — In these cases operative strategy is 
important : early operation, a split-muscle incision, spinal or gas 
anesthesia, a quick operation, cardiac treatment m addition to the 
usual post-operative treatment {see p. 784), bed gymnastics, thyroid 
therapy as a prophylaxis against thrombosis. 

These patients die of embolism, heart failure, lung injury, and 
peritonitis. 

The death-rate in operations for acute appendicitis in the aged 
m a large series may be as high as 30 to 35 per cent. 

ACUTE APPENDICITIS IN THE YOUNG 

Like acute appendicitis in the aged, acute appendicitis in the 
young is attended tvith a rather high mortality. Maes, Boyce, and 
McFetridge,* in a series of cases of acute appendicitis in 250 children, 
reported a mortality of 7'6 per cent. Farr writes that it is nearer 
to per cent. 

There are many factors which are responsible for this high 
mortality-rate, some of which are as follows : — 

1. Many parents administer castor oil to their children for most 
illnesses, thus causing serious delay in diagnosis and disseminating 
the infection if the illness is the beginning of an acute appendicitis. 

2. A diagnosis is not always promptly made, because it is difficult 
to get a satisfactory history in young children, and because the onset 
of an acute appendicitis in children is often atypical as a result of 
developmental appendiceal displacements (see p. 831). 

3. In children the appendix contains a large amount of Ij'mphoid 
tissue, which is very liable to infection, and in which because 
of its rather poor local immunity an infection runs an unfavourable 
course. 
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4. In children the great omentum is not well developed : it 
is diminutive, and is therefore not so effective in providing local 
protective immunity as it is in adults ; in consequence its localizing 
power is poor. 

Acute appendicitis in children frequently follows a gastro- 
intestinal affection, and is therefore probably more often a result 
of intestinal infection than in the case of adults. 

A most important feature in acute appendicitis in children is 
the rapidity with which it progresses : a perforation can occur in 
twelve hours.^ This rapid progress is due to the large amount of 
lymph tissue, the ^nilnerability to infection of the child's tissue, its 
low powers of general resistance, and the defective localizing power 
of its omentum. In appendicitis in children, gangrene, perforation, 
and abscess formation occur in a large percentage of cases— 73 per 
cent.® 

In a question of appendicitis in a child, a rectal examina- 
tion should always be made, because the finger can reach much 
higher than in an adult and therefore more information can be 
obtained. 

Deaver and Parsons® point out that a factor which makes an 
acute appendicitis in a child a more serious condition than in an 
adult is that the vitality of the cellular tissues is more dependent 
on the surrounding fluid medium ; that is, the tissues are more 
dependent on the integrity of the composition of the plasma and 
intercellular fluid. The main constituents of intercellular fluid are 
water, soda, and chlorides. In a child the normal balance of these 
constituents is very easily upset, when the vitality of the cell is at 
once affected. This disturbance of balance is brought about in the 
following way. The secretory and motor functions of the alimentary 
canal are disturbed by an infection involving the alimentary system, 
such as acute appendicitis, and the child early refuses food and soon 
fluid. Thus he quickly becomes dehydrated (clinically seen by a high 
concentration of urine and an increase in the amount of hiemoglobin 
and the number of red cells). As the child has a higher metabolism 
than an adult, he requires more nourishment, and in the absence 
of food soon begins to live on his own tissues and quickly to use up 
his glycogen. His fats are dependent for oxidation on carbohydrates, 
i.e., on glycogen, so that, as the glycogen becomes depleted, the 
fats are oxidized without the aid of carbohydrates ; and as a result, 
incomplete oxidation takes place, ketone bodies being formed. The 
child is now in a condition of acidosis, and his urine will contain 
acetone and also exhibit evidence of dehydration. 

A. T. 56 
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The remedy at this stage is water-and-sait solution. The sodium 
base of the salt solution makes up for that which has been lost in 
combination with the ketone bodies, for it is only in such a combina- 
tion that they can be excreted. 

In addition to dehydration and ketosis, an alkalosis can develop. 
As the child starts to vomit, he begins to lose chlorides continually, 
and therefore the pH of his plasma decreases, in consequence of 
which an alkalosis develops. 

Thus the management of the child’s pre-operative condition — 
and post-operative too — is as follows ; — 

1. Replacement of fluid by water (the urine must be kept at 
about S.G. 1-015)- 

2. Replacement of chloride by salt (suppression of urine indicates 
too much chloride). 

3. Replacement of protein and blood by blood transfusion. 

4. Replacement of glycogen by glucose (sugar in the urine 
indicates too much glucose). 

Principles of Operation for Appendicitis in the Young. — 

1. A McBumey incision should always be employed, for the 
same reasons as are given for its use in appendicitis in an adult. 
(See p. 860.) 

2. The appendix should always be removed, if possible, for 
when perforation occurs, as it so often does, this is the only way to 
prevent fscal and septic material from continually pouring into the 
peritoneal cavity. In cases where the appendix has become perforated 
and is not removed, the patients generally die. 

3. Where there is any doubt whatever as to the need of drainage, 
it should be employed (see p. 859). Drains should be of the glove- 
rubber type ; they should be placed lateral to the caecum, and should 
if possible be screened from the small intestine by the omentum. 
Drains should be left in till about the ninth or tenth day. After 
the fourth day the tube should be shortened a little each day. 

If the peritoneum is not drained, at least the wound should 
be. 

4. Light ether is the best ansesthedc, because, if properly given, 
it enables the appendix to be removed ^vithout any disturbance of 
the small intestines. The danger of nitrous oxide is that the small 
intestines are forced into the septic appendiceal area. 

5. When an abscess is palpable, it may be possible to approach 
it extraperitoneally, and the incision should be made to the outer 
side of the abscess. The appendix should not be removed unless 
it presents and can be easily dealt with. 
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INTUSSUSCEPTION OF THE NORMAL APPENDIX 
Intussusception of the normal appendix can occur. Such an 
occurrence is, however, rare. The manifestations are those of 
colicky pain referred to the umbilicus, localizing finally over the 
cscum, and cxcal tenderness — a clinical picture of a subacute 
appendicitic attack. {Fig. 612.) 



Fig. 611 . — InCussusceptioR oi the nonnal appendix into the cscuxn * (By kind 
permission of klr. G T. Mmeai and Ike * Britisk Journal of Surgery ’,) 


CARCINOID TUMOURS OF THE APPENDIX 
Carcinoid tumours are found anywhere in the alimentary’ canal, 
but they occur most frequently in the appendix, where they are 
found, according to Dick and Illingworth, in 0-4 per cent of appen- 
dicular lesions. 

They are thought to arise from cells of endodermal origin 
(chromaffin tissue) which are more liberally distributed in the region 
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of the lower part of the ileum and the appendix than anywhere else 
in the alimentary’ canal. 

These tumours begin as a small yellow nodule or as an annular 
thickening any^\here in the submucous layer of the appendix. Their 
growth very soon closes the lumen of the 



viscus. Thus they usually become obvious 
as an obstructive appendicitis {Fig 613), 
or as a mucocele — a tumour. 

As malignant tumours, their main 
feature is their benignity. Only rarely 


Ftg. 613 — Carcinoid tumour iiv 
aa early stage «bicb caused an acute 
obslructne appendicitis * {By kind 
pttmtssion of Mr Thomat Moore and 
the ‘ Bnitsh Journal of Surgery ' ) 


do they form metastases in the glands 
and peritoneum. 

Clinically they are never diagnosed. 
They come before the surgeon under 
the guise of an acute or subacute appen- 
dicitis; or as a mucocele when operating 
for a chronic appendicitis. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX 

ILEOCiECAL MESENTERIC LYMPHADENITIS 
AND REGIONAL ILEITIS 
ILEOCECAL MESENTERIC LYMPHADENITIS 
A RECURRING ilcocsccal adenitis of non-tuberculous origin is found 
occasionally in children from the age of about ten to sixteen. It 
can simulate surgical affections of the abdomen. It is not as a 
rule diagnosed, and is usually discovered at operation on a patient 
who is supposed to be suffering from acute appendicitis. The 
condition is often accompanied by a respiratory affection. 

The glands which drain the lower part of the ileum, the 
caecum, and the ascending colon — the glands in the ileocxcal angle 
— are the ones which are involved. Rarely these glands may be 
part of a more general abdominal lymphadenitis. According to 
Porrier, in his text-book of topographical anatomy, these lymph- 
glands are often found swollen in inflammatory conditions of the 
appendix. 

The glands are dark red, enlarged, soft, and easily isolated, with 
no evidence of caseation or calcification. In a few rare cases, 
suppuration or even peritonitis may supervene. X-ray evidence of 
calcification, when present, indicates a tuberculous origin. 

The nature of the infecting germ has not been determined. 

In a few cases the appendix shows signs of inflammation, but 
in the great majority it presents no evidence of disease. The attacks 
are in many cases preceded by infective conditions such as tonsillitis ; 
or by toxsemic symptoms — probably evidence of a hidden infection. 
The origin of the infection is probably the lower part of the ileum, 
the cscum, or the appendix — the regions from which the glands 
receive their lymph drainage. 

In the cases where I have operated on and removed the appendix, 
the condition has not recurred ; and I have regarded this as evidence 
that the infection may have entered through this organ in the same 
way as it reaches the glands of the neck by way of the tonsil w’hile 
leaving little trace in this structure. 

Brown^ describes chronic, subacute, and acute cases in 17-3 per 
cent of operations for acute appendicitis in children, and has studied 
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the disease in 23 cases, most of which he has followed over a period 
of years. 

Although at first sight the clinical picture of ileocxcal mesenteric 
adenitis is that of an acute or subacute appendicitis, on closer 
examination there are distinctive differences. The tongue is not 
very furred, and the breath has not the smell charactenstic of an 
appendiceal affection. The bowel function is not much disturbed. 
The pains are more generalized. The tenderness is diffuse and its 
main incidence is above and to the left of the appendiceal area. For 
the amount of tenderness, there is little defense musculaire — a fact 
which is significant of a retroperitoneal inflammatory affection. 
Occasionally the glands can be felt. 

A knowledge of ileocaecal adenitis and its association with acute 
or subacute appendicitis is necessary to the appendicectomist. 

REGIONAL ILEITIS 

The following case-history is an example of an early stage of 
regional ileitis : — 

A boy, aged 14, complained that for the past week he had a severe 
constant pain in the region of the umbilicus and towards the right side 
His tongue had become furred. He found it more comfortable to ivalk 
with a stoop. His bowels had been regular. He was diffusely tender 
below and to the right of the umbilicus. His abdomen seemed rather 
full and > his abdominal wall, in the lower part, was a little tender. He 
had no rise in temperature or increase in pulse-rate. There %vas a history 
of an accident three years previously, which was followed by pain m the 
region now affected. 

At operation, the following condition was found : 

1. Great enlargement of the ileocxcal mesenteric nodes — some as 
large as a walnut — the enlargement being obviously of inflammatory origin. 

2. Beginning abruptly about six inches from the ileocsecal junction, 
a terminal ileitis, the intestine being intensely congested, almost plum-red, 
with thickened walls, so that it fell almost like a partially filled sausage. 

3. A mild chronic inflammatory condition of the aecal wall, with 
very little thickening. 

4. A rather long, slightly twisted appendix, with a congestion of its 
walls of much the same extent as that of the czcum. 

This condition is an early example of what Crohn,^ in 1932, 
described under the title of “ Terminal Ileitis ”, ” a disease of the 
terminal ileum affecting mainly yoimg adults, characterized by a 
subacute or chronic necrotizing and cicatrizing inflammation. The 
ulceration of the mucosa is accompanied by a disproportionate 
cormective-tissue reaction of the remaining %vall of the intestine, 
a process which frequently leads to stenosis of the lumen of the 
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intestine, associated with the foimation of multiple fistula. The 
symptoms resemble those of ulcerative colitis. The terminal ileum 
is alone involved.” 

Since Crohn’s paper, many observations go to show that this 
regional inflammatory’ condition, in both the acute and the chronic 
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lymph-glands are enlarged, often to great size, and in some cases 
they suppurate. Destructive ulceration of the mucosa may occur 
and the lumen of the bowel may be narrowed. 

3. The syndromes that it may cause may resemble those of : 
(fl) Acute abdominal crisis , (i) Chronic appendicitis ; (c) Ulcerative 
colitis. 

Cases with Signs of Acute Abdominal Illness. — In these 
cases the diagnosis is usually acute appendicitis or appendiceal abscess. 
Julian Smith, jun.,* quotes a case in which the illness came on 
with acute colicky pain and commencing distension, and in which 
the pre-operative diagnosis was that of intestinal obstruction. 

Cases with Symptoms of Chronic Appendicitis. — The case 
quoted in the opening paragraph exemplifies this type of syndrome. 

Cases with Symptoms of Ulcerative Colitis. — ^The clinical 
features of this group are generalized colicky abdominal pain and 
diarrhcea ; mild infective signs , anaemia and general wasting ; stools 
which contain pus, mucus, and often visible blood. 

In the type of the disease specially described by Crohn the 
patient suffers from repeated attacks of abdominal pain, sometimes 
accompanied by vomiting. There may be evidence of chronic 
intestinal obstruction — visible penstalsis, with intestinal pattern, 
shown on X-ray examination. A mass may be palpable in the right 
iliac fossa. 

In these cases, there may be persistent fistul® in the right iliac 
fossa, followed by the drainage of a supposed appendiceal abscess. 

Fig. 614 is an illustration published by Jackman* m the British 
Journal of Surgery, which shows very beautifully a case which he 
describes under the name of “ localized hypertrophic enteritis 
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CHAPTER LXXX 

THE DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASES OF THE 
PROXIMAL COLON 

For clinical purposes, the colon may be divided into : (i) Proximal 
colon — cjecum, ascending colon, and hepatic flexure ; and (2) 
Distal colon — transverse colon, splenic flexure, descending and 
sigmoid colon. 

In the diagnosis of diseases of the proximal colon, the first practical 
consideration, not only from the patient’s but also from the surgeon’s 
point of view, is the question of malignant disease. Therefore, as a 
matter of actual practice, it will be found that diagnosis in either 
the proximal or distal colon builds itself round the question of the 
presence or absence of carcinoma. Failure to diagnose an innocent 
condition may not carry with it any evil consequences for the patient ; 
but failure to recognize a malignant condition in its early stages is 
fraught with ill effects for him because, at this stage, it is in most 
cases curable by operation, for malignancy of the colon is usually 
relatively beneficent as compared with'that of the stomach. 

The Approach to the Sui^cal Diagnosis. — The approach to 
the surgical diagnosis of diseases of the proximal colon will therefore 
be : (i) A consideration of malignant diseases ; (2) A discussion of 
innocent surgical conditions which must be taken into account when 
making a diagnosis in regard to malignancy. 

THE DIAGNOSIS OF MALIGNANCY 
Greater clinical diagnostic accuracy will be obtained if malignant 
conditions in the proximal colon are regarded from the standpoint of : 
(i) The pathological types of malignancy i (2) The usual clinical 
picture ; (3) A study of those unusual onsets and equivocal syndromes 
which are not usually recognized in their early stages. 

I. The Pathological Types of Malignancy 
To the practising surgeon it appears as if tuo widely diverse 
distinct pathological t)'pes of malignancy' are met with in both the 
proximal and the distal colon : — 

a. A proliferative, papillomatous type, m w hich tumour formation 
is the main tendency and invasion a comparatively minor feature. 
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b. A highly invasive type, m which scarcely any proliferative 
tumour formation takes place, but m which invasion, and therefore 
contraction and obstruction, is the dominant feature of the growth 

The proliferative type, although it ulcerates and bleeds and causes 
gross ill health, is, from the point of view of local spread, not highly 
malignant, even though it may be a large tumour. The invasive 
type is, naturally, highly malignant. 

It would also appear that between these two very outstanding 
types are found combinations and degrees of the proliferative and 
invasiv'e tendencies. 

Malignant Types seen in the Proximal Colon. — In carcinoma 
of the proximal colon, one finds clinically four distinct pathological 
entities, each of which gives rise to a distinctive clinical syndrome — 
at any rate m its early stages. These types are as follows : — 

a. A proliferative tumour type of carcinoma, usually found in 
the caecum. 

h. An invasive type of carcinoma, seen in the ileocascal valve. 

c. A partly invasive and partly proliferative type (a common 
form), generally found in the ascending colon or the hepatic 
flexure. 

d. An almost purely papillomatous type of carcinoma (a rare 
form) with practically no invasive tendency. 

In general, these distinclive pathological types have a distinctive 
onset or cause a significant syndrome. 

In the first, the early symptoms are those of bleeding and 
ulceration, constitutional ill health and profound amemia ; in the 
second, those of obstruction ; in the third, those of colitis, 
ulceration, and perhaps of some obstruction ; and in the fourth, 
early, a complete latency of symptoms, and, late, perhaps those of 
colicky pain, the result of a certain amount of intussusception of 
the tumour. 

The Position of Papillomata in the Scale of Malignancy. — 
In relation to the above types of malignancy, the place of multiple 
papillomata in the scale of malignancy should be considered. The 
multiple, so-called ‘ innocent ’ papillomata should be regarded as 
malignant — but as the most beneficent stage of a malignancy. 
Clinically they appear to be of the same nature as the ‘ innocent ’ 
papilloma of the bladder which so soon takes on malignant characters. 
I have seen first one of these colon papillomata, and then later another, 
and finally a third, become malignant — all primary malignancies. It 
is interesting to notice that these papillomata of the colon, like papillo- 
mata of the bladder, show a marked tendency to transplant. This 
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tendency to transplant is, too, seen rather frequently in the papillo- 
matous type of carcinoma — a factor which must be considered in its 
surgical treatment. 

2. The Usual Clinical Picture of Proximal-colon Malignancy 

The typical proximal-colon malignancy can easily be recognized : — • 

The patient has been, without respite, slowly losing health and 
strength and becoming anasmic. 

His general appearance gradually alters and he begins to look sick. 

His bo^\els, which have always been regular, begin to lose this 
regularity, and he has to take a little medicine, probably for the first 
time in his life. 

He occasionally has diarrhoea, for which no cause can be found. 

He may have noticed blood in his stools. 

He complains of a discomfort or fullness immediately after 
meals, gets some relief, and then some slight recurrence of the 
discomfort some hours after meals. 

When this patient consults his doctor, a tumour can usually be 
felt on the right side of the abdomen; and a radiograph shows a 
definite deformation of the colonic walls with some filling defect. 

This is the picture of carcinoma of the proximal colon seen in 
the majority of cases ; but it is a picture of a late stage when surgical 
treatment may not be effective. 

It is, however, the unusual onset and equivocal syndromes of 
malignant disease in this region which will repay study by enabling 
an earlier diagnosis to be made. 

3. Unusual Onsets and Equivocal Syndromes of Proximal-colon 

Malignancy 

The Syndrome of the Proliferative Type of Carcinoma. — 
A characteristic malignancy of the ciecum, and one which often gives 
rise to a confusing syndrome, is a large, ulcerating, bleeding growth 
— a proliferative type of carcinoma. 

The patient may come under notice because he is thought to 
have a carcinoma of the body of the stomach, or because it is thought 
that his is a case of pernicious aiuemia. He has perhaps a slight 
dyspepsia coming on a few hours after meals ; has been losing some 
weight and getting verj’ pale ; has been rapidly losing energy and 
strength ; has a slight disturbance of the function of his bowels. In 
the belief that he has a gastric carcinoma a radiographic examina- 
tion of his stomach may have been made, when no cause for his 
trouble was found. 
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Examination may ret’tal a palpable tumour, but it is curious 
that in some cases no tumour is felt 

The patient may have attacks of diarrhoea, and blood will usually 
be found m his stools. 

In these cases, a diagnosis may not be made, because the c«cum 
has not been carefully examined ; the radiologist, being satisfied that 
he has repne\ed the patient when he has not found a carcinoma of 
the stomach, does not meticulously X-ray the c£cum. 

The diagnosis, of course, rests on the finding of occult blood 
and of a filling defect in the czecum, which may require ‘ dosed com- 
pression ' after the method of Berg to demonstrate 

The Syndrome of the Invasive Type of Malignancy. — In the 
form of malignancy which usually occurs in the ileocsecal valve is 
seen the invasive type of malignancy. The patient may be operated 
on because it is thought that he has an appendicitis. He complains 
of colicky pains in the appendiceal region ; has slight distension ; no 
constitutional signs — nse of temperature or pulse-rate — indicating an 
inflammation ; has perhaps a diffuse and slight tenderness in the right 
iliac fossa ; but has no palpable tumour as the growth is highly invasive. 

Even when such a case comes to operation as a supposed chronic 
appendicitis, the invasive scirrhous growth may pass unrecognized, 
as is seen in the following case-history : — 

A patient complained of the symptoms above described. A diagnosis 
of chronic appendicitis was made and the appendix, which was obviously 
not diseased, was removed. Some few months later the patient was 
readmitted to hospital with acute intestinal obstruction, the cause of 
which was a scirrhous carcinoma of the ilcocsecal valve The extent 
of the growth showed that it must have been there at the time of the 
appendiceal operation, must therefore have been the cause of the symptoms 
which led to the diagnosis of appendicitis, and must have been missed 
by the surgeon. 

The Syndrome of the Proliferating and Invading Type of 
Carcinoma. — ^The type of carcinoma which occurs in the ascending 
colon is as a rule of the kind that is both proliferating and invading, 
and it giv’es the syndrome usually seen (p. 891). 

The early symptoms usually start with a mild dyspepsia, coming 
on about two or three hours after a meal ; with a slight irregularity 
in the function of the bowel, where this function has always been 
regular; with attacks of unexplainable diarrhcea ; and with a slight 
but progressive failure of health. 

Obstructive symptoms are only seen late in the course of the 
disease ; and tumour formation is not a prominent feature in the early 
stages. 
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A barium enema or a barium enema followed by injections of 
air should show very distinct e%’idences of this type of carcinoma, 
because of its invasion of the colonic wall, which causes considerable 
contraction and therefore disturbance of the contours of these walls 
— disturbances of contour which show’ up ver^' clearly in a properly 
made radiograph. 

When this form of carcinoma occurs at the hepatic flexure and 
begins to cause obstruction, the symptoms and signs may be equivocal 
and like those of appendicitis ; that is, pain and a diffuse tenderness 
in the right iliac fossa. For example : — 

A man, aged 50, complained of symptoms similar to those of appendi- 
citis. His temperature was ioo“ and his pulse-rate 90 (due m this case 
to the ulcerating growth). He was diffusely tender over the appendiceal 
area. A radiograph showed a long and greatly dilated appendix (nine 
inches long and nearly half an inch in diameter). A diagnosis of appendicitis 
was made and the appendix removed A short time later it was discovered 
he had a grow’th at his hepatic flexure causing obstruction ; it was the 
symptoms of the obstructive dilatation of the caecum and the appendix 
which had caused the appendicitis-like clinical picture. 

The Syndrome of the Papillomatous Type. — The truly 
papillomatous type is extremely difficult to recognize in its early 
stages. 

It is not invasive and therefore produces little disturbances of 
the contours of the bowel, so that it is not easily detected by X rays. 
Thus the filling defect that it causes may in a routine examination 
pass unnoticed because it is so like that which can be caused by a 
flecal mass. 

It does not ulcerate or bleed, and therefore does not shed blood 
or pus into the feces. 

It is not readily palpable. 

When it grows to a fair size it begins to give rise to symptoms ; 
and these are colicky pains (perhaps caused by attempts of the 
bowel to expel the lump in its wall), generally in the left side of the 
abdomen. 

The folloAving is an example of this form of colonic growth : — 

A patient complained of mild colicky pains over the region of the 
sigmoid. He showed no constitutional disturbance and no alteration 
in the function of his bowel. He h«i been attending doctors for 
eighteen months and had been X-raj’ed many times without obtaining a 
diagnosis. 

A barium enema followed by injection of air showed that he had a 
papilloma-like carcinoma at the beginning of the transverse colon. Some 
intussusception had apparently taken place towards the sigmoid, and this 
was probably the cause of the left lower abdominal pain. 
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Summary of Clinical Onsets. — ^The clinical onsets of malignant 
disease of the proximal colon may be summarized as follows : — 

a. A palpable right-sided abdominal tumour. 

b. ‘ Appendicitic appendiceal symptoms and signs. 

c. ' Dyspeptic the dyspepsia being investigated m the belief 
that it is caused by a carcinomatous stomach. 

d. A profound anamta and ill-health. 

e. Left-sided pain. 

f. The symptoms of chrtmic intestinal obstruction. 

g. The symptoms of acute intestinal obstruction. 

h. Unexplained attacks of dtarrhcea. 

1. A latency of symptoms, the first manifestation being the finding 
by the patient of dark-brownish blood in his feces. 

The Radiographic Onsets. — The radiographic onset of malig- 
nant disease of the proximal colon may be : — 

a. Evidence of chronic intestinal obstruction : signs of ‘ pooling ' 
in the small intestine, shown by the presence of rests of barium ; an 
intestinal ladder pattern, seen with a plain radiograph. 

b. Disturbance of contour of the colonic walls — deformation of 
the colonic toall. 

c. The presence of a filling defect. 

d. In the case of lleocaecal carcinoma, it may be possible to 
demonstrate the obstruction by giving the patient a barium enema, 
putting him on hts left side, and photographing the ileocacal valve 
under compression in various positions (the left-sided position is used 
to facilitate the passage of the barium through the ileocsecal valve). 

THE DIAGNOSIS OF INNOCENT CONDITIONS 

Having dealt with the diagnosis of malignant conditions of the 
proximal colon, the ground has been cleared for the discussion of 
the diagnosis of those of an innocent nature which exist in this region, 
or are associated with it, and which, from a practical point of view, 
will show up more usefully on the background of the diagnosis of 
proximal-colon malignancy which has just been considered. 

The diagnosis of these innocent conditions will therefore be 
dealt with mainly along the lines of the clinical pictures caused by 
malignant growth of the proximal colon — a further clinical effort 
to solve an important practical problem, namely, the early recognition 
of malignant colonic disease. 

Innocent conditions of or related to the proximal colon are 
considered under the follovdng headmgs : (i) Right-sided abdominal 
tumour ; (2) Right-sided abdominal pain ; (3) Progressive anemia 
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and ill health ; {4) Unexplainable attacks of diarrhcea ; (5) Blood 
in the feces coming from the colon (proved by sigmoidoscopic 
examination). 

1. Right-sided Abdominal Tumour. — 

Chronic Proliferative Appendicitis. — A chronic proliferative 
appendicitis can cause a tumour, which can be as large as an orange, 
is not tender, infiltrates the tissues surrounding the colon and the 
abdominal wall, is hard and fixed like a carcinoma, and which may 
be in existence from three to five months (see p. 842). A tumour 
of this nature is not uncommon, and has been the cause of many 
serious mistakes, that is, unnecessary partial colectomies. 

An example of such an inflammatory tumour is the following : — 

A man, aged 55, was operated on by a good surgeon in a country 
town for a tumour of the nghl side of the abdomen situated in the vicinity 
of the cascum. The surgeon found a large, hard, infiltrating tumour, 
which he diagnosed as undoubtedly carcinoma. He decided that it was 
too adherent to remove and gave the patient a diagnosis of inoperable 
carcinoma. It was possible to demonstrate that it was a chronic inflam- 
matory, proliferative appendiceal tumour, and to remove the offending 
appendix (in the circumstances a feat of considerable difficulty). 

The X-ray appearance in these chronic inflammatory appendiceal 
tumours is different from that of a malignancy in that it does not 
show anything like the extensive typical deformation of the cascal 
wall that is found in a carcinomatous tumour of the proportions 
indicated by palpation. 

Chronic Retroccecal Appendiceal Abscess. — It is not uncommon 
for a very chronic abscess to form round a retrociecally situated 
appendix, and constitute a hard. Arm tumour. 

In the case of such an abscess, which may exist for many months, 
the walls become very thick and hard and lose their inflammatory 
sensitiveness ; and the abscess itself pushing the crecum for\vard 
forms a hard firm fixed tumour, which being insensitive is, clinically, 
very like a malignant tumour. 

Ileocacal Tuberculosis. — ^An ileocecal tuberculosis is not difficult 
to recognize : there are signs and symptoms of a disturbance of the 
small and large intestine — diarrhtEa, etc. ; the constitutional disturb- 
ances which go with an infection of the tuberculous type ; and signs 
of tuberculosis in other parts of the body. 

Ileocacal Tuberculous Adenitis. — ^Tuberculous glands in the region 
of the ileocascal junction can form an almost insensitive tumour 
giving rise to only mild constitutional symptoms. 

Hydatid of the Abdominal Wall. — A hydatid of the right side of 
the abdominal wall will often giw the impression to the palpating 
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hand that it is situated in the abdominal cavity and possibly in the 
proximal colon. 

Desmoid Tumour. — A hard, insensitive, infiltrating tumour may 
be found over the caecum in the scar of an appendiceal operation. 
Such a tumour — a desmoid — ^is very similar to a carcinoma of the 
caecum. 

Chronic Abscess in an Appendiceal Scar. — Occasionally a chronic 
abscess forms in an old appendiceal scar around a fragment of silk- 
worm gut or silk which has unintentionally been left in the wound. 
Such an abscess is confused with carcinoma of the cxcum. 

Renal Tumours. — Enlargements of the kidney are distinguished 
clinically by the fact that they give rise to renal symptoms, liberate 
pathological products into the urine, and usually (if they involve the 
ureter) cause irritation of the bladder — frequency of micturition, and 
other symptoms. They are distinguished radiographically by the fact 
that they are nearly always recognizable by the various modifications 
of pyelography (intravenous and retrograde), and by the relation of 
the palpable tumour to the pyelographic shadow, or the disposition 
of the pyelographic shadow when the tumour is displaced. 

It must, however, be remembered that in some cases renal 
tumours do not open into or deform the pelvis of the kidney, and 
therefore do not give rise to renal symptoms or permit pyelographic 
recognition. 

Gall-bladder Tumour. — A tumour can be caused by a stone 
quietly becoming impacted in the cystic duct. It can arise without 
pain and jaundice, and extend down so that it lies over the proximal 
colon. It may not be tender. 

2. Right-sided Abdominal Pain. — Innocent disease of the 
proximal colon which may cause right-sided abdominal pain may be 
catalogued as follows : — 

a. Chronic and subacute appendicitis. 

b. Reflected pressure from an obstruction of the sigmoid (innocent 
or malignant) {see p. 907). 

c. ‘ Painful c$cum the result of stasis, ptosis, chronic volvulus 
at the ileocscal junction, ileal kinks, and developmental defects in 
this region. 

d. Diverticulum of the csecum (with peridiverticulitis). 

A patient had a hard firm tumour in the region of the c^cum. It 
^vas tender. A radiograph showed that he had a large dwerticulum of the 
cjecum in this region. Operation showed that the tumour was a normal 
kidney ectopically situated. The tenderness was due to the inflammation 
of the diverticulum which lay over the displaced bdney. 
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Conditions associated closely wth the proximal colon which may 
cause right-sided pain are : (fl) Ureteral obstruction ; (b) Pelvo- 
ureteral obstruction in the kidney ; (e) Chronic gall-bladder condi- 
tions ; (d) IleocJECal adenitis. 

3. Progressive Anaemia and HI Health. — ^Affections which give 
rise to progressive anaemia and ill health, and which must be considered 
in relation to a czecal malignancy, are carcinoma of the fundus of the 
stomach and of the body of the pancreas, and the various forms of 
anaemia, particularly pernicious. 

4. Unexplainable Attacks of Dlarrhcea. — As has been pointed 
out, attacks of diarrhosa persisting o\er a period of two or three 
months may be the first indication of a growth in the proximal colon, 
but unexplainable attacks of diarrhrea may be the beginning of an 
ulcerative colitis. 

Ulcerative Colitis. — Clinically it should be possible to distin- 
guish bet^^een diarrhcea from this innocent cause and that from a 
malignant cause. In the former the fasces contain much pus and 
mucus and little blood ; the patient complains of tenesmus ; the 
sigmoidoscope reveals the pathological characteristics of ulcerative 
colitis in the mucous membrane, and a barium clysma demonstrates 
the absence of haustral formation m the colon. In the latter the 
fasces contain much blood and little pus and the patient suffers from 
a considerable constitutional disturbance and a rapid general deterior- 
ation. A radiograph may show positive evidence of a malignancy. 

5. Blood in the Pieces Coming from the Colon. — Blood in the 
ficces coming from the colon (proved by the sigmoidoscope), as has 
been pointed out, at once raises the question of malignancj’. It may 
also come from multiple papillomata of the proximal colon (and from 
the distal colon, too). However, this so-called innocent tumour, 
usually regarded with equanimity, should be regarded as a pre- 
malignant condition, if not as an actual ‘ beneficent ’ malignant one. 

Therefore blood in the ficces unassoaated with a gross amount 
of pus cannot be taken as indicative of any innocent disease : it must, 
provisionally, be regarded as strong circumstantial evidence of a 
malignant growth- 
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CHAPTER LXXXI 

PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING OPERATION FOR CARCINOMA 
OF THE PROXIMAL COLON 

There are two main types of malignant disease which must be con- 
sidered in relation to the principles governing operation on malignant 
disease of the colon : the proliferative and the invasive. 

AN OPERATION FOR CARCINOMA OF THE PROXIMAL 
COLON IN VERY ILL CASES 

In the pToUJerative type of malignancy, already described, a large 
tumour, which bleeds and ulcerates, forms. The patient becomes 
exceedingly sick and ill, and has practically no healmg power in his 
colonic wall. 

Although the effects of the ulceration and bleeding of this type 
of tumour are profound, and although because of its size the tumour 
appears inoperable, nevertheless, the malignanc) is not as bad as it 
looks ; for usually it is not verj' invasive and therefore it is only 
locally malignant. 

An operation that removes the tumour generally cures the patient. 

It is in cases such as these that I think the following procedure 
will enable a curative operation to be carried through with safety ; 
whereas an ileo-sigmoidectomy carried out on the orthodox lines 
may kill the patient — a patient who is probably curable. 

Principles of the Operation 

The principles on which the procedure is based are • — 

1. The ulcerating and infected tumour, the cause of the aniemia 
and ill health, is resected at a first operation stage. 

2. The principle of Paul is utilized to establish bowel continuity. 

3. The spur is crushed at the time of the operation and the 
bowel ends are sutured round the enterotome w ith the exception of 
a small opening in the ileal end, which sen-es as an enterostomy for 
the emptying of the bowel until the enterotome makes a connexion 
be ween the two intestinal segments. 

4. The small enterostomy and colostomy left are, with the aid of 
local anesthesia, subsequently closed. 
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Technique of the Operation. — ^The steps of the operation in 
their order are as follows : — 

1. Through a paramedian incision the ileocolic segment — the 
terminal part of the ileum, the ctecum, ascending colon, and hepatic 
flexure — is mobilized in the usual way, but mobilized very extensively 
(Fig. 615). 

2. A four-inch section of the ileum is sutured to the transverse 
colon. 



hg 615 — Retractor locked m wound and fimlj clamping on prolecti\e 
towels. Mechanical hands (A. B) incarcerate the small intestine, co\ered intli 
gauie seds With two hands the assistant lilts the side of the retractor and so 
lifts the abdominal wall away from the ascending colon. This exposes to \'ie'w 
the pentoneum lateral to the colon, which is incised The colon stripped up 
by the surgeon's left hand is brought to the midline. (Figt.Cis, 616 from ‘ The 


3. The mesenteric leaf (with any contained glands), pertaining to 
the segments of bowel to be removed, is resected (made possible by 
the extensive mobilization). 

4. Any peritoneal defects in the abdominal cavity are closed. 

5. The parietal peritoneum is meticulously sutured around the 
neck of the loop of bowel to be removed. 

6. The segments are amputated, leaving some redundancy of the 
ends {Fig. 6i6). 

7. The enterotome (a very long one) is applied {Fig. 644, p. 957). 

8. The ends of the bowel are closed. 
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9 As soon as the anastomosis is established, the small openings 
in the bowel are closed. (If this is done very early after the operation 
and before much inflammatory thickening m the bowel sets m, the 
bowel wall turns in easily and is therefore readily sutured.) 

lo. Any fistulas that remain are subsequently closed under local 
anaesthesia. 

II Months later, when the patient is well, with the object of 
avoiding a hernia the closed 



the cut ends. 

done m the patient’s bed without 
the hospital in seien weeks with a 
ten jears later, well. 


bowel ends can be sunk under 
the muscles, and these latter 
coapted. 

The following is a case- 
history which shows the practi- 
cal value of this operation r — 

A man, aged 54., suffering 
from a verj’ large ileocscal carci- 
noma w’3s so emaciated and 
enfeebled that I scarcely enter- 
tained the thought of explonng 
the abdomen. The anaesthetist 
gate as his opinion that he would 
probably not tolerate an an*8- 
thetic e\en for exploration. To 
my surprise, at an exploration I 
found that the growth was oper- 
able. Ten minutes sufficed to 
strip up the diseased segment of 
colon from the posterior abdominal 
wall and fix it as a loop through 
the loosely sutured abdominal 
wound. The remainder of the 
operation — the reconstitution of 
the continuity of the bowel — was 
i local anesthesia This man left 
pletely healed wound He is now’, 


This operation is of value m another group of cases — at any rate 
in the hands of the average surgeon, that is, in cases where a long 
tedious dissection to free an extensive growth is necessary, and where 
therefore an added ileocolonic anastomosis would turn the scale 
against the recover}* of the piatient. 

The following case-history is an illustration of the application of 
this procedure : — 

Twehe months previous to admission to hospital, a patient had been 
operated on for a carcinoma of the hepatic flexure of the colon. The 
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growth was considered inoperable. As the patient had remained in fair 
health I was asked to make a spedal attempt to remove it. I spent over 
two hours on a very extensive careful dissection. Time, of course, was 
necessary, and that was all required for the dissection ; no time could 
be spared for an anastomosis. Therefore, after the diseased segment was 
removed, the ends of the bowel were left in the way described above. The 
operation was subsequently completed in bed. 

THE STANDARD OPERATION FOR CARCINOMA OF 
THE PROXIMAL COLON (ILEOCOLECTOMY) 

The standard operation of ileocolectomy as given in text-books is 
suitable for the invasive type of carcinoma in which a wide block 
dissection is necessary, and in which the tissues of the patient have 
still a fair reparative function. 

The principles on which it is based are sound : ligature of the 
arterial supply and resection of the terminal part of the ileum, and 
the ctecum and ascending colon ; and the construction of a lateral 
anastomosis between the Ileum and the transverse colon. 

The operative mortality, however, of this type of operation in 
average hands is surprisingly high. Investigations have convinced me 
that the mortality-rate is sometimes as high as 35 per cent. On the 
other hand, inquiries indicate that the mortality-rate in the hands of 
a skilful surgeon is much lower. 

The reason for this difference is probably that the skilful surgeon, 
when making the anastomosis, understands better the principles on 
which the operation should be based, and especially how to avoid 
contamination from septic bowel contents. 

The principles underlying the performance of ileocolectomy 
should be : — 

1 . The placing of the incision so that it fully exposes the vascular 
pedicle of proximal colon. 

2. The taking of special precautions to av’oid peritoneal soiling 
by the grossly septic contents of the bowel segments. 

3. The taking of special care to prevent soiling of the abdominal 

wall. 

4. The drainage of the small intestine, which is very often the 
subject of chronic obstruction. 

5. The implantation of the ileocolic anastomosis in an ‘ omental 
nest ’. 

6. Adequate drainage of the region of the anastomosis. 

7. Meticulous closure of the peritoneal defects on the posterior 
abdominal wall. 

I. The Incision. — Ileocolectomy should be performed through 
a paramedian incision, one which has for its centre the root of the 
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ileocolic artery, for this is the cntical part of the operation area — the 
part where the greatest difficulties (dissection of glands and arteries) 
may be encountered. 

If the operation frame (see p. 899) is used the lateral side of the 
proximal colon can be exposed to view, incised (there are no vessels 
in this position), and the ileocolic segment stripped to the midline. 

2. To Prevent Soiling of the Peritoneum. — The art of avoiding 
soiling of the peritoneum when making the anastomosis is a large 
factor in the safety of the operation. Refinements in this respect 
are : — 

a. By means of ‘ guy-rope ’ sutures to elevate the anterior intes- 
tinal wall away from the posterior 

b. When opening the bowel segments to incise to the sero- 
muscular layer first, leaving the mucous membrane intact. 

c. To incise the mucous membrane with the diathermy knife so 
as to avoid moving it and therefore touching intestinal contents. 

d To stop any bleeding vessels by pinching them with the 
dissecting forceps to which is contacted the coagulating diathermy 
current. 

e. To leave the mucous membrane edges unsutured, coapting onij 
the seromuscular edges (using an atraumatic needle with the finest 
catgut) by interrupted sutures, each suture being held up by a forceps 
so that the mucous membrane drops away and allows the succeeding 
suture to be inserted without touching the mucous membrane. 

/. When the whole row of sutures is inserted, to lay a wet pad 
soaked in 1-500 acriflavine solution over them for ten minutes. 

A skilful surgeon can insert the sutures w’ithout touching the 
septic contents and without allowing the sutures to touch soiled 
intestinal mucosa — a manoeuvre that means a great deal m the avoid- 
ance of soiling the peritoneum. 

3. To Prevent Soiling of the Abdominal Wall. — Before the 
bowel segment is touched the edges of the wound in the abdominal 
wall must be covered, without the possibility of disarrangement, with 
impermeable material. The only method that I know for avoiding 
disarrangement is the use of the operating frame, as illustrated on 
pp. 331-335- This instrument clamps a cover to the wound as far 
as the peritoneum, so that it is almost impossible to disturb the 
wound covers and therefore to contaminate the wound with intestinal 
contents. The impermeable wound covers are best made by a sheet 
of cellophane between layers of gauze. 

4. Drainage of the Small Intestine. — A small enterostomy should 
be made. In making this a No. 12 or 14 rubber catheter should be 
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used ; the catheter passed through omentum laid between the parietal 
peritoneum and that part of the small intestine which is anchored 
to the abdominal wall to form the enterostomy [see p. 796) ; and 
the parietal sutured to the visceral peritoneum around the opening 
in the bo^^el. The tube is passed through an omental screen in 
order to facilitate the closure of the enterostomy when the tube 
is removed. 

5. Implantation of the Anastomosis in an * Omental Nest 
— \Vhen made, the anastomosis can be loosely wrapped round 
with omentum so that it lies almost completely enclosed in an 
omental sac. 

6. Adequate Drainage. — One part of the above-mentioned 
omental sac is left open and connected externally by rubber tissue 
through an opening left in the abdominal wound. Thus any exudate 
or leaking bowel content will eventually find its way to the surface, 
^^hile at the same time the tissue (a foreign body) is not dose enough 
to the anastomosis to interfere with its healing. The tube should, 
however, be left in a few days longer than necessary so that there 
will be a potential weak spot in the wound which will automatically 
break dotvn and allotv drainage if, subsequent to its removal, anything 
should go wrong with the anastomosis. 

7. Closure of Peritoneal Defects in the Posterior Abdominal 
Wall. — Infection of the retroperitoneal plane of tissue is a fruitful 
source of trouble m ileocolectomy ; for, as pointed out on p. 380, 
it is most vulnerable to infection. To avoid this source of trouble, 
peritoneal defects must be meticulously closed, or if this is impossible, 
the bare space should be drained through the loin. 

ILEO-TRANSVERSE-COLOSTOMY AS A FIRST-STAGE 
OPERATION tVlIERE THE PATIENT'S GENERAL 
CONDITION IS BAD 

Where, as a result of the growth, the patient’s general condition 
is too bad to permit removal, ileo-transverse-colostomy may be 
carried out as a first-stage operation. As a palliative operation it is 
not a verj’ good one, for it exposes the patient to all the risks of a 
colonic anastomosis made in the presence of tissues metaboHcally 
profoundly altered by the cancerous toxins of a late growth. In such 
circumstances, tissue repair of the septic bowel segments is most 
precarious. Further, by the time the second-stage operation can be 
approached with any degree of safet>’, a growth which could cause 
such ill health, and which because of size is growing much faster than 
a smaller growth, will have spread beyond the bounds of remo\‘al. 
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In such a case, it is much better rapidly to resect the growth as 
described and restore continuity on Paul’s principle {see p. 898) — that 
IS, to aim at saving the life of the individual regardless of the incon- 
venience that a temporary enterostomy may cause him. 

ILEO-TRANSVERSE-COLOSTOMY AS A FIRST-STAGE 
OPERATION WHERE THE GRO^VTH IS 
ASSOCIATED WITH OBSTRUCTION 

Ileo-transverse-colostomy as a hrst-stage operation where a 
growth of the proximal colon is associated with gross obstruction, 
where, for instance, there is a growth in the ileocascal valve of the 
sclerosing type, is based on sound principles. 

In this case the patient should be prepared beforehand with 
intravenous injections of salt solution with a view to combating the 
alkalosis. He should also have the post-operative treatment usually 
employed after operation for acute obstruction in a small intestine, 
that is, continuous intravenous infusion of fluid containing the normal 
salts of the blood, with a small excess of sodium chloride, and with 
5 per cent of glucose 

The growth will then be resected when the patient has recovered 
from the intestinal obstruction. 
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CHAPTER LXXXII 

DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASES OF THE DISTAL COLON 
AND RECTUM (UPPER PART) 

The diagnosis of diseases of the distal colon and rectum (upper part) 
is best considered as a single problem, because the symptoms and 
signs of affections of the lower end of the sigmoid and the upper end 
of the rectum must necessarily be of a somewhat similar nature. 

As in diagnosis of disease of the proximal colon, so in that of the 
distal colon and rectum, the first and the most important practical 
consideration is the question of a malignant condition — ot at least of 
its exclusion ; and a discussion of the diagnosis of the innocent 
diseases of the distal colon and rectum is of importance in regard to 
their similarity or othen%ise to the syndromes of malignant disease. 

Thus such a discussion should ser\*e as a further aid in clarifying 
a diagnosis in regard to malignancies in this region which are a 
frequent and serious problem, and which are not diagnosed in their 
early stages although they give rise to recognizable syndromes. 

DIAGNOSIS OF MALIGNANCY 

The diagnosis in the distal colon and rectum may be considered 
in relation to : (i) The pathological types of growth ; (a) The usual 
clinical picture ; (3) A study of the unusual onsets and equivocal 
syndromes. 

I. Types of Growth 

The pathological types of growth are much the same as in the 
proximal colon ; but unlike the latter grow’ths, the proliferative type 
IS not usually seen in the distal colon — it is the exception. The 
invasive type with more or less tumour formation, and with more or 
less obstruction, is the one most frequently found. 

2. The Usual Clinical Picture of Carcinoma of the 
Distal Colon or Rectum (Upper Part) 

In many cases, the diagnosis of a carcinoma of the distal colon 
or upper part of the rectum is obvious. The patient has had a 
definite onset of ill health, and of an unhealthy appearance, both of 
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whfch are progressive. His bowel function has become irregular. 
He has manifestations of a chronic obstruction — mild distension, 
colickv pains, borborj’gmi, all relieved by enemas and passage of 
flatus. He may complain of tenesmus — frequent desire to defecate, 
with ver)' little result, except perhaps a little pus and mucus The 
feces, taken from high up in the rectum with the sigmoidoscope, to 
obviate any focus of lower rectal or anal canal bleeding, may show 
much blood and perhaps a little pus. A tumour may be felt abdomin- 
ally or rectally. Barium enemas may show deformation of the wall 
of the sigmoid or a filling defect. 

Such a clinical picture — not an uncommon one — is obviouslj a 
malignant growth and does not require discussion. It is usuallv 
caused by a growth in which tumour formation and invasion are 
equally represented. 

The symptoms and signs, too, of growths in that part of the 
rectum which can be reached with the fingers are so definite and 
w ell known and so easy to recognize that the diagnosis of this condi- 
tion in this region does not need deuiled consideration. 

The diagnosis of a malignancy of the distal colon, however, is 
usually less simple than above described ; for onsets less character- 
istic of malignant disease m this region are not nearly so easy to recog- 
nize. 

3. Study of the Unusual Onsets and Equivocal 
Syndromes 

The Latency of a Malignancy. — It is well known that, except 
for a little almost unnoticeable progressive deterioration of health, 
in many cases there may be no manifestations whatever to indicate 
the presence of a carcinoma. 

Blood in the Fseccs. — ^The finding of blood in the feces by the 
patient may be the first indication of the proliferative type of growth. 
It is in this bleeding type that a tumour — a proliferative growth — 
should be palpable in the left iliac fossa ; but it cannot always be felt. 
As a rule, in the early stage of such a growth there is little obstruction 
and therefore little disturbance of the bowel function. For example : — 

A doctor noticed that, over a penod of a month, when he used the 
toilet paper after stooling, the faces on jt showed an admcxture of bright 
blood. His bowels were regular and his health was good. 

A radiograph showed no invasive contraction of the colonic wall but 
a verv definite filling defect in the lower sigmoid — one so limited and 
sharp-edged that it was regarded as bring due to a papilloma. Operation 
disclosed a carcinoma of the sigmoid of the papillomatous proliferative 
t>-pe. 
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Onset with Dyspepsia. — Not infrequentl}' the adv’ent of an 
obstructive distal-colon carcinoma is marked by a dyspepsia. This 
carcinoma interferes with emptying of the colon ; and thus, as 
pointed out on p. 89, reflexly disturbs the emptying of the gastric 
segment, thereby causing a fullness and discomfort after meals — a 
mild painless dyspepsia. 

Onset of Acute Intestinal Obstruction. — The first sign of a 
distal-colon carcinoma may be the sudden onset of an acute intestinal 
obstruction of the large -bowel type — complete constipation and great 
distension. This is seen in the growth which is almost entirely 
invasive and contractive, in which there is almost an entire absence of 
tumour formation. In this type bleeding does not usually occur, and 
cancerous cachexia and ill health are in its early stages not seen ; and 
therefore its early symptoms may not attract the patient’s attention. 

Onset with Chronic Obstruction. — The first evidence of a 
malignancy' may, however, be a chronic obstructive syndrome; 
dyspepsia, indefinitely localized ; colicky pains ; progressive chronic 
constipation ; mild distensions. 

Onset with Right-sided Symptoms. — In the invasive type of 
growth, where obstruction is a marked feature, the patient may be 
sent into hospital because he complains of symptoms like those of 
appendicitis-^ijj^we pain and diffuse tenderness over the right lower 
quadrant of the abdomen. 

I have operated on several cases of carcinoma of the sigmoid 
in which the patients have had an operation for a supposed appendi- 
citis a few months previously (the caecal pain of an obstructed sigmoid). 

The basis of right-sided symptoms in obstructive carcinoma of 
the sigmoid is probably due to the fact that the action of intracolonic 
pressure in its early stages is most effective — and therefore painful — 
on the thin-\\ ailed csccum. Dr. Crawford Mollison (personal com- 
munication) has seen sudden death occur as the result of a ruptured 
caecum in a case of obstructive carcinoma of the sigmoid. 

•Accordingly, when in an appendiceal operation on a patient in 
the cancer age the appendix is found undiseased, the surgeon should 
■never fail to explore the sigmoid. 

Onset with Haemorrhoids. — Not infrequently the first mani- 
festation of carcinoma of the lower part of the sigmoid is a rather 
sharp onset of haemorrhoids which gradually get worse. Many 
cases of sigmoid carcinoma which come to operation have had an 
operation for haemorrhoids a few months previously. 

Onset with Urinary Symptoms. — Frequency of micturition 
and dysuria (without much evidence of inflammator)- disturbance — 
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pus, etc.) may be the earliest symptoms of an extensively infiltrating 
carcinoma of the lower end of the distal colon or the upper part of 
the rectum. A young man was sent to a urologist (Dr. H. Mortenson) 
because he had frequency of micturition, dysuna, and some disability 
in regard to the urinary stream, but no pyuria. The urologist found 
that he had a stricture of the left ureter. I saw the patient in consulta- 
tion to confirm the fact that he had an almost entirely invasive, widely 
infiltrating carcinoma of the upper part of the rectum, which had 
first manifested itself by urinary symptoms. 

Onset with Frequency of Defaecadon. — Often the earliest 
manifestation of carcinoma of the lower sigmoid or upper part of 
the rectum is a frequent desire to defaecate (analogous to frequency 
of urination). The lump in the wall of the bowel probably acts in 
the same way as a lump of faeces in giving rise to an afferent impulse 
which affects the defaecatory reflex arc. It is the repeated efforts of 
the patient to defecate when the rectum is empty that causes a dis- 
charge of pus and blood from the ulcerating growth — the spurious 
diarrhcea of the text-books. 

Tumour of the Left Iliac Fossa. — Occasionally a tumour of the 
left iliac fossa, discovered on making a routine examination, is the 
only manifestation of a malignancy' of the colon. This tumour may 
not be the growth itself, but hard feces accumulated above an obstruc- 
tive carcinoma. 

Carcinoma of the Distal Colon with Signs and Symptoms 
of a Rectal Carcinoma. — Not infrequently a patient will complain of 
constipation, of tenesmus, of the presence of mucus and blood, and 
when he is examined what appears to be a definite carcinoma of the 
rectum itself is found almost presenting at the anus. No question in 
regard to the situation of the growth occurs. The surgeon proceeds 
to operate from the perineum and, w'hen the operation is almost 
finished, finds that there is no carcinoma in the rectum but that the 
growth is situated perhaps in the middle of the sigmoid. 

What has happened is that a lumpy proliferative carcinoma of 
the sigmoid has been the peristaltic stimulus to cause an intus- 
susception so that the growth itself almost presents at the anus and 
therefore gives the impression of a carcinoma of the lower part of 
the rectum. 

To know that a carcinoma of the sigmoid can present at the 
lower part of the rectum is important because of the fact that it causes 
grave mistakes to be made in regard to the proper approach to a 
carcinomatous growth. It is approached from the perineum and 
not from the abdomen, often with serious consequences to the patient. 
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Criteria for the Diagnosis of Carcinoma of the Distal Colon 

1. The onset of progressive ill-health associated with local 
symptoms and signs which indicate an affection of the distal colon. 

2. The onset of an unexplainable dyspepsia. 

3. Indications of a mild large-bowel obstruction. 

4. The presence of occult or visible blood in fasces obtained by 
the sigmoidoscope from the lower end of the sigmoid. 

5. X-ray findings : signs of a ‘ filling defect and of invasive 
deformation of the colonic wall. 

6. A sigmoidoscopic examination, the field of which is limited 
because it cannot reach the growth. 

7. A bimanual examination. This examination, made on a 
proper operation table with the patient in the lithotomy position, the 
body flexed acutely on the thighs, is more likely to reveal a tumour, 
or an unnatural sense of resistance, than the ordinary' method of trying 
to palpate the tumour from the abdominal wall only. 

DIAGNOSIS OF INNOCENT CONDITIONS OF THE 
DISTAL COLON AND RECTUM 

As indicated, the manifestations of these will be considered in 
relation to the various phases of malignant disease. 

Innocent Conditions Considered in Relation to 
Frequent Defvecation — Tenes.mus 

Ulcerative Colitis.— In relation to frequent defascation, tenesmus, 
and diarrhoea with pus and blood in the stools — typical manifestations 
of a carcinoma of the lower end of the sigmoid — ulcerative colitis 
must always be regarded as a consideration , for it is not uncommon 
for this condition to be confused with carcinoma of the lower end 
of the distal colon. 

Ulcerative colitis, hm\ever, is easilj recognized. A sigmoido- 
scopic examination will reveal a swollen, oedematous-looking mucous 
merobraTie, which bleeds easily, and which may be studded with 
little patches of lymph or points of ulceration. A radiograph will 
show’ the characteristic loss of haustration. 

Innocent Co.nditions Considered in Relatio.n to Blood 
Found in the Faices 

Multiple Papillomata of the Colon and Rectum. — In relation 
to blood found in the feces (without pus) and proved to be coming 
from the colon, when it does not arise from a carcinoma, it is more 
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likely to be caused by single or multiple papillomata of the colon than 
by any other innocent condition Papillomata of the colon, houeter, 
should be regarded as the first stage of a ‘ beneficent ’ malignanct’ 

From this point of \new, therefore, one must regard blood in 
the feces (coming from the distal colon) as in most cases an indication 
for operation 

The X-ray diagnosis of multiple papillomata depends upon the 
fact that they gi\ e rise to multiple idling defects. In the case in n hich 
the papilloma is single, it is difficult to distinguish radiographically 
from the papillomatous type of carcinoma. 

Innocent Conditions Considered in Relation to Obstructue 
Manifestations 

Innocent conditions of or around the distal colon or upper part 
of the rectum which give rise to obstruction either chronic or acute, 
and which may be confused with invasive obstructive carcinoma, are 
as follows: (i) Dh erticulitis ; (2) Acute or chronic pelvic appendi- 
citis, involving the distal colon ; (3) Endometnoma. 

Diverticulitis. — So frequently do diverticulitis and its complica- 
tions, abscess and chronic inflammatory tumour, cause both chronic 
and acute obstruction, and so frequently are these grades of obstruc- 
tion regarded as being caused by a malignant condition, that this 
condition is considered separately and at some length in Chapter 
LXXXIV. 

Acute Pelvic Appendicitis. — An acute inflammation, or abscess 
arising in a pelvically situated appendix, may cause paralysis of a 
segment of the small or large intestine or of both and thus cause 
mechanical acute intestinal obstruction (see p. 849). 

Because, perhaps, absorption in the pelvic Ij’mphatics is slow, 
the inflammatory condition does not gh'e rise to the usual constitutional 
signs which denote an inflammatoiy process, namely, rise in tempera- 
ture, increase of the pulse-rate, etc. And because the inflammatoty' 
area is remote from the abdominal \rall parietal peritoneum, abdominal 
tenderness may be absent. The consequence is that, as a result of 
the absence of the usual inflammatory manifestations, the obstruction, 
in its early stages, may be regarded as being due to a malignant distal 
colon. 

The importance of recognizing the cause of the obstruction 
is that the operative approach to an acute obstruction caused by 
a malignancy is \er\ likely to bring about the death of a patient in 
whom this obstruction was the result of an acutely inflamed pehic 
appendix (see p. 849). 
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Chronic Pelvic Appendicitis. — ^Not only can a pelvic appendi- 
citis give rise to an acute obstruction, but also it can cause a chronic 
intestinal obstruction which is clinically almost indistinguishable from 
that caused by a scirrhous carcinoma of the sigmoid. For example : — 
Over a period of two years, a patient, aged 55, complained of attacks 
of what his doctor called “ intestinal obstruction During these attacks, 
his tongue would be covered mth fur ; he would suffer veiy acute 
abdominal pain which he could not localize, but which seemed to him 
to be somewhere in the vicinity of the central part of the abdomen ; his 
bowels would become almost completely constipated, and his abdomen 
somewhat distended. He would have no increase in temperature and no 
rise in the pulse-rate. Each attack generally lasted a week, sometimes 
a little more, and towards the end he would get great relief from an enema. 
During the attacks he would have to go into hospital, but between them 
he felt quite well and looked healthy, his main trouble being some difficulty 
in getting his bowels open. At operation a chronic recurring pelvic 
appendicitis with much surrounding fibrosis was found to be the cause 
of the obstruction 

This patient was thought to have a chronic intestinal obstruction 
caused by a carcinoma of the colon. 

Endometrloma. — Endometrioma may cause a chronic obstruc- 
tion. For example : — 

A woman, aged 35, was operated on by a country surgeon because 
she had pain and tenderness over the right side (see p. 907}. He found 
that the appendix was not diseased. 

He explored the abdomen and was 
most disturbed to find what he 
regarded as a hard carcinomatous 
tumour obstructing the lower part 
of the sigmoid. Operation showed 

Fig 617 — Filling delect (indi- 
cated bv aiToiis), the result oi an 
endometrioma causing obstrucUon 
of the sigtnoid 

that It was an endometrioma. Fig. 

617 IS from a radiograph showing 
the hUmg defect which it caused. 

The right-sided pain and tenderness 
were caused by the early sigmoid 
obstruction. 

Innocent Conditions Considered in Relation to Tumour of 
THE Left Iliac Fossa (a Sign of Malignancy) 

A hard firm tumour situated in the left iliac fossa, and almost 
indistinguishable from that caused by carcinoma, may arise as a 
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manifestation of innocent disease of the distal colon. Such a tumour 
can be caused by (i) Proliferative inflammatory tumours ; (2) 
Parasitic conditions, such as hydatid ; (3) Faecal lumps ; (4) Disease 
outside the colon, as inflammatory and innocent neoplastic tumours 
of the uterus and Fallopian tubes 

Proliferative Inflammatory Tumours. — The fundamental clinical 
distinction between a malignant and an inflammatory diverticular 
tumour, which should be evidence of inflammation, pain, and tender- 
ness, does not hold ; for carcinoma of the sigmoid may be sur- 
rounded by inflammation or even an abscess and be tender, while 
an inflammatory tumour in this region, such as an inflammatory’ 
diverticular tumour, may be so chronic that it exhibits no tenderness 
to the palpating hand. Proliferative inflammatory tumours are : 
(i) Inflammatory diverticular tumours; and (2) Chronic inflam- 
matory' left-sided appendiceal tumour. 

1. Inflammatory Diverticular Tumours. — Diverticulitis often gives 
rise to a tumour in the left iliac fossa which to the palpating hand, 
or when e.xposed at the operation, is indistinguishable from that of 
carcinoma The clinical symptoms, too, of both conditions are 
almost indistinguishable. This inflammatory tumour is more often 
than in other innocent conditions confused with carcinoma of the 
distal colon. It will therefore be more convenient to consider its 
clinical manifestations at length m Chapter LXXXIV. 

2. Chronic Inflammatory Left-sided Appendiceal Tumour. — The 
condition can best be exemplified by an actual case : — 

A man, aged 45, was sent to me by his doctor with a note to say that 
he had had for three months a hard, irregular, fixed tumour m his left 
iliac fossa, which, he wrote, he felt sure was an inoperable carcinoma of 
the sigmoid. Examination disclosed that the tumour was present as 
described by the doctor. It was hard, irregular, fixed, and not tender. 
I felt certain that it was malignant. On going into the patient’s history 
carefully, I found that he Avas perfectly well till four months previously, 
when he had had an attack of abdominal pain which made him stop his 
work for two days. Feeling that the sudden onset might possibly indicate 
some inflammatory onset and reprieve him from condemnation to death 
from a malignancy, I suggested operation. His relatives interfered and 
sat'd that they preferred him to " die a natural death 

Eventually I operated on him, and to my surprise found situated behind 
the sigmoid a small abscess with hard fibrosed walls, almost half an inch thick. 

Investigation showed that the patient had had an acute pelvic appendi- 
citis which had given very little indication of its presence. A chronic 
suppuration in the pelvis had followed, and this had extended upwards in 
the retroperitoneal plane to behind the upper part of the sigmoid where 
it had localized as a chronic abscess that could be felt as a hard irregular 
non-tender tumour. 
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Hydatid. — smooth, round, firm, non-tender, very mobile 
tumour palpable in the left iliac fossa is likely to be a hydatid. In 
one case of hydatid of the left iliac fossa it could be moved about a 
circle of six inches in diameter. 

A hydatid tumour, too, may be found encysted between the 
bladder and rectum in the male, or the uterus and the rectum in 
the female. Hydatid in this position follows an operation for hydatid 
in the abdomen, when scolices escape and drop into the pouch of 
Douglas or rectovesical space. 

Such a tumour must be dissected out, a feat which requires 
considerable skill. It can, however, be dealt with in the usual nay 
by the removal of the cysts and drainage of the cavity which is left. 

Faecal Lumps. — Hard lumps of faeces may sometimes simu- 
late a tumour ; but it must not be forgotten that an accumulation of 
fsecal lumps can occur above a malignant obstruction, as is shown in 
the following case : — 

A man, aged 50, complained of constipation which had become 
evident for the first time in his life. He had passed a little blood in his 
feces. Examination disclosed a large lump, in the left iliac fossa, which 
was obviously impacted feces. He was told that he was suffenng from 
constipation and that an enema would cure him. Examination subsequent 
to the enema showed that the lump had entirely disappeared and all 
anxiety in regard to a possible malignancy tvas allayed. 

Three months later it was obvious that he Had a carcinoma of the 
lower end of the sigmoid • the lump previously felt was the accumulation 
of facal lumps above a carcinomatous obstruction. 

Inflammatory Conditions of the Fallopian Tubes and Myo- 
matous Tumours and Ovarian Conditions. — These are, as a rule, 
so obvious that they present no special diagnostic difficulties. 


5S 
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CHAPTER LXXXIII 

SURGICAL TREATMENT OF INNOCENT DISEASES 
OF THE DISTAL COLON 

Multiple or Single Papillomata. — ^The surgical treatment of 
multiple papillomata of the proximal and distal colon and the rectum 
presents a verj’ difficult problem. As this is practically a malignant 
condition, resection of the whole colon is the only sound method of 
treatment — rather a drastic procedure. Even when I have resected the 
greater part of the distal colon for multiple papillomata, one of which 
had become malignant, in the years that followed a malignancy 
developed in a papilloma left in the hepatic flexure. 

If resection of the whole colon must be considered, then it is best 
carried out by making as a first stage an ileo>sigmoidoscopy as close 
as possible to the rectosigmoid junction. The colon can then be 
removed at a second stage. 

For a papilloma of the lateral or posterior wall of the rectum an 
operation may be carried out by splitting the postenor rectal wall 
throughout its whole length, and locally excising papillomata, together 
with that portion of the bowel wall on which they are situated The 
sliced rectum is then sutured as far as the sphincter. In this 
region the mucous membrane only is sutured, the sphincter being 
allowed to unite by granulation. In about U\o or three months the 
sphincter heals and the patient becomes continent. 

In the meantime the ununited sphincter has permitted repair 
of the sliced rectal wall. 

I have used this method for the local resection of papillomata 
of the rectum with success, an example of which is the folIow^ng 
case : — 

A man was referred to me for operation for carcinoma of the rectum. 
Examination revealed the fact that he had, on the postenor wall of the 
rectum, a large local papilloma which bled freely. At the operation, after 
removal of the coccyx, I divided the rectal wall by a vertical incision 
posteriorly, thus opening up and displacing the whole rectum. I removed 
the papilloma with a portion of the subjacent rectal wall, sutured the defect 
thus caused, closed the rectal wall as far as the sphincter, uniting the 
mucous membrane subjacent to the sphincter, but leaving the sphincter 
unsutured. In three months the rectum had completely healed and the 
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patient was continent. Ten years later he tvas still alive and well. Micro- 
scopical examination of the papilloma shoned that the superficial part of the 
growth showed signs that it had become malignant. 

Resection of such papillomata with the underlying mucous 
membrane (that is, resection through the anal orifice) does not cure 
the condition, even if the resection is followed by the use of radium. 
One patient treated in this way had a recurrence in the scar eight 
years later. 

Ulcerative Colitis. — In the late stages of ulcerative colitis, 
when the walls of the colon are rigid, opaque, and very much thickened, 
no treatment is of much avail. 

In the early or middle stages, however, I have seen some improve- 
ment after the various forms of vaccine treatment. An autogenous 
vaccine of a streptodiplococcus (Bai^en), isolated from the fsces of 
the patient, the growth of n hich is not inhibited by the patient’s blood, 
has given some improvement and minimized the recurrences. 

Appendicostomy . — I have tried all the various forms of colostomy 
and enterostomy, with little avail. But curiously enough, and con- 
trarj’ to the experience of others, I have been able to give to patients 
great benefit by a carefully made and permanent appendicostomy. 

This method of using an appendicostomy has greatly helped a 
number of patients with severe ulcerative colitis and enabled others 
to earn their living. 

The principles of its use are that the appendicostomy must be 
permanent ; that the patient must be trained to attend to it himself ; 
and that it must be used by him, not only to keep his colon com- 
paratively empty, but also for the instillation or infusion of remedies. 
Weak solutions of tannic acid as well as injections of cod-Iiver oil have 
been attended with much benefit. 

The patient washes out the colon each day with a large quantity 
of saline. 

To make the appendicostomy, the mucous membrane of the 
base of the appendix (dilated) is coapted to the skin to form a small 
fistula. This is kept closed by an indwelling No. 14 catheter (closed 
with a spigot). The catheter is only removed in order to replace it 
by another. 

This fistula, if properly managed, never leaks faices or give rise 
to a bad smell. These permanent tubes are indwelling and the 
patients wear them for years; and very' often they have found so 
much benefit from them that when I wanted to do away with the 
use of the tube and close the fistula, the patients would not allow 
me to do so. 
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Patients that I have treated in this way have been very much 
benefited Examples are as follott^ : — 

A woman had been six months m bed, suffering from intense diarrhea 
— she had been passing up to txwnty motions a day. She was terribly 
emaciated and was completely bedridden All the usual measures had 
been tried She was so ill that she had to be transfused before she could 
be operated on An appendicostomy was done and she was treated as 
I have described In six months she appeared to be well and gained 
many stone in weight By the use of the tube, she avoids, or at least 
minimizes, recurrences and is able to work 

A girl, aged 25, a typist, had been ill for years with all the symptoms 
of ulcerative colitis. She had had to give up her work and had been an 
invalid for one year. An appendicostomy was done and she was taught 
how to manage it She has now been back at work nearly four years. 
She still wears the tube 



Fig 618— Surpcal treatment of ulceratwe colitis Suture of c*cum to 
upper part of ascending colcn and hepatic flexure, so as to make a disconnecting 
artiflcial anus a little abo>e the caecum 

Although this method of treatment may not cure bad cases, 
it minimizes the acute recurrences and enables the patient to earn 
his living, and so ameliorates the conditions without imposing any 
disability as the result of a permanent stoma. 

The appendicostomy also appears to give the patient such control 
of his colon that he can keep it empty, and therefore iessen those 
conditions which favour bacterial development and a resulting 
colonic inflammation. 

Exclusion of the Distal and the Greater Part of the Proximal Colon. 
— In the surgical treatment of ulcerative colitis, I have taken advantage 
of the fact that in most cases the caecum is the least affected part, 
and in others that it is scarcely affected at all ; and I have completely 
excluded the distal and the greater part of the proximal colon. 
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The exclusion is accomplished in the following way : — 

1. The hepatic flexure is extensively mobilized. 

2. The proximal colon is doubled on itself. 

3. The csecum and first part of the ascending colon is sutured to 
the upper part of the ascending colon and hepatic flexure, as shown in 

Fig. 618. 

4. The proximal colon is then completely disconnected at the 
apex of the loop, in the manner described on p. 948. 

The disconnecting anus is made as small as possible by closing 
the skin round it and suturing the mucous membrane to the skin. 

The object of making it so small is to enable the patient to keep it 
plugged with the tube in the same way as an appendicostomy wound. 

The excluded colon is washed clear of feces, treated from time 
to time with instillations of cod-Hver oil, and allowed to lie 
functionless. 

The results in a small number of cases so far are good, and the 
method is on its trial. All that can be said about it is that it is based 
on reasonably sound principles. 

The control of the anus in this position is not so satisfactory 
as with the similar type of artificial anus m the transverse colon. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV 
THE DIAGNOSIS OF DIVERTICULOSIS 
AND DIVERTlCinJns 

Diverticui-A are found in all parts of the alimentary canal — 
the cEsophagus, stomach, duodenum, and the small and large 
intestines. They are, however, commonl} seen in the large bowel, 
and particularly in the sigmoid, where they may be \ery numerous- 
They are found in the later periods of life, when the supporting 
connective tissue is naturally becoming weaker. It is with dher- 
ticula of the colon that the matter in this and the succeeding 
chapter deals. 

Diverticula may be congenital or acquired. The wall of the 
congenital diverticulum is made up of all three coats of the bowel; 
that of the acquired of a mucous coat and a serous coat — the muscular 
coat being missing. 

Diverticula are found most frequently in the distal part of the 
sigmoid. They are pulsion diverticula, that is, due to increased 
pressure in the lumen of the bowel They occur in the fat-laden 
gut, in which the musculature is weakened by gaps of fat ; and often 
appear to originate in those spots in the bowel where arteries to 
the mucous membrane ha^e perforated the muscle coat of the wall 
of the bowel, and where therefore there must exist a congenital 
deficiency — a starting-point for the dnerticular formation. 

Diverticula may be found uniformly spread throughout the 
colon ; and in this case the condition is called dtveriiculosis. 

On account of fscal retention, inflammation is \eiy likely to 
occur in the wall of a diverticulum and thus give rise to a divertiailitis. 

If the inflammation in the diverticulum extends to the surround- 
ing tissue it is called peridiverticnlita. 

Where there are many dherticula aggregated, as often occurs in 
the sigmoid, and where these become inflamed (diverticulitis) and 
this inflammation spreads to the surrounding tissue (peridiverticulitis), 
a chronic inflammatorj' tumour may form. The grade of infection 
is low and often its effect is more in the nature of a tissue prolifera- 
tion, so that a large, hard, not \-er)' tender tumour is the result — a 
diverticular tumour. 
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This inflammatory tumour may be large, adherent to the sur- 
rounding structures, hard, and indistinguishable in appearance and 
feel from a carcinoma of the sigmoid. The pertaining mesenteric leaf 
may contain hard, firm, inflamed glands, which to all appearances 
are of a malignant nature. The adjoining bowel may be the subject 
of a spreading inflammation — a cellulitis of the colonic u'alL 

Such an inflammatory tumour and associated cellulitis may cause 
complete colonic obstruction. The obstructive nature of the tumour 
may then be taken as definite evidence that the condition is malignant. 

Syndromes of Diverticulitis. — Diverticulitis, with its various 
complications, frequently and unexpectedly confronts the abdominal 
surgeon. It is of much importance in the surgery’ of the alimentary 
canal because it gives rise to syndromes of such varied character that 
the condition is not always recognized, or is mistaken for some other 
abdominal condition. It is probably of much more frequent occur- 
rence than is generally thought ; in my own practice, at any rate, it 
has very often been a confusing factor in abdominal diagnosis. 

Diverticulosis, and diverticulitis with its various complications, 
may become manifest as one of the following syndromes : (i) A 
syndrome of mucous colitis ; (2) A circumscribed inflammatory area ; 
(3) Inflammatory symptoms and signs in the left iliac fossa, (4) in 
the right iliac fossa, and (5) in the hypogastrium ; (6) Inflammatory 
pelvic syndrome regarded as of gynaecological significance ; (7) 
General peritonitic conditions; (8) Abdominal catastrophes; (9) 
Acute intestinal obstruction (latge-bowel type) ; (10) Chronic intes- 
tinal obstruction; (ii) Irritative bladder symptoms (cystitis-like 
syndrome); (12) Vesicosigmoid fistula; {13) Equivocal malignant 
tumour of the sigmoid (found during exploration of the abdomen) ; 
(14) Carcinoma developing on diverticulitis. 

I. SYNDROME OF MUCOUS COLITIS 
A general diverticulosis, without showing any sign of local or 
general inflammation, may cause recurrent and prolonged attacks of 
diarrhcea with the passage of much mucus ; that is, may give a clinical 
picture of a mucous colitis. 

2 . CIRCUMSCRIBED INFLAMMATORY AREA 
Torsion of a diverticulum uhich has entered a large fatty epiploon 
occasionally occurs. In these circumstances there may be found a 
circumscribed area of exquisite tenderness and localized pain unrelated 
to any particular organ, and unassociated with any marked evidence 
of infection. 
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3. INFLAMMATORY SYMPTOMS AND SIGNS IN 
THE LEFT ILIAC FOSSA 

The follo%\ing is the usual syndrome found in a case of dnerticu- 
litis There is pain and tenderness situated in the left iliac fossa, 
and a sensation of resistance over the sigmoid region — a defense 
miisculaire The fever is not great and the rise in the pulse-rate is 
\er)' slight (the absorbability of the peritoneum in this region is Ion). 
There may be desire to defecate (tenesmus), with little result. The 
patient generally has a furred tongue. Occasionally there is frequency 
of mictuntion, but the urine is comparatn ely free from pus cells. 
In short, the symptoms are similar to those of a left-sided appendicitis 
of a moderate grade. 

A lesser degree of the inflammatory condition which causes the 
abo\ e manifestations may be associated with colicky pains and attacks 
of diarrhoea, and is frequently regarded as an attack of colitis 

In most cases a radiograph will show diverticula — not necessarilj 
those that are inflamed, but there are usually plenty of unaffected 
diverticula which will show radiographically. 

Abscess in the Left Iliac Fossa. — The first indication of a 
dherticulitis of the sigmoid may be the presence of a somewhat 
tender tumour in the left 
iliac fossa — an abscess which 
has arisen so quietly that the 
tumour formation is the first 
thing to attract attenuon 
As a rule, when this 
abscess is opened, a fecal 
fistula develops. 

From this fistula the 
patient ma> continue to pass 
air and perhaps a small 
quantity of feces. The 
fistula persists for a long 
while, but it usually 
closes. 

The following history is an example of this complication of 
diverticulitis : — 

A man, aged about 50, had been ill for five weeks with mild pain in 
the region of the left iliac fossa. The pain had come on suddenlv He 
had vomited and had had a temperature of 102*. 

When evamined, he had a fluctuant, slightiv tender swelling in the 
iliac fossa. A clysma radiograph disclosed, in the iliac colon at the site 



F(?. 610 — Radiograph ol banum cljsma 
showing f^cai fistula lolloiving incision of pm- 
dnerticular abscess. 
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of a filling defect, a partial obstruction, tihich corresponded to a palpable 
thickening. Diverticula could be seen The weight of X-ray evidence, 
therefore, suggested an infianmiatory mass around the bon el, possibly 
arising from diverticulitis. Incision revealed an abscess. 

A fistula discharging air and a very small quantity of faices persisted 
for four months. {Ftg. 619.) 

Distinction from Appendicitis. — The interest to the surgeon 
of these types of diverticulitis is not only their recognition as such, 
but also their distinction from an appendicitis which has given rise to 
left-sided manifestations of inflammation. Such appendiceal mani- 
festations may be brought about by : (a) An inflammation of an 
appendix anomalously situated on the left side ; (b) An inflammation 
of a long, pelvically situated appendix, which extends over to the left 
side ; or (c) An extension up the left side (often the first abdominal 
sign) of an abscess resulting from a pelvic appendicitis (see p. 848). 

4. INFLAMMATORY SYMPTOMS AND SIGNS IN THE RIGHT 
ILIAC FOSSA 

Sometimes the symptoms of a diverticulitis are those of an 
appendicitis, that is, pain and tenderness more on the right side than 
on the left. In this case they are due to the fact that a circum- 
scribed peritonitis has arisen from a diverticulitis of one or more 
diverticula in an elongated sigmoid which lies over towards the right 
side. For example — 

A fat patient was operated on for a supposed acute appendicitis, the 
nght-sided symptoms of which were not quite typical, and the tenderness 
from which was not exactly localized. The appendix was found to be 
normal, but lying towards the right side was the sigmoid with a few 
inflamed diverticula. 

Rarely a circumscribed low-grade peritonitis may spread up from 
a diverticulitis deep m the pelvis on the right side and create the 
suspicion of an appendicitis. 

An abscess may form on the right side with very little pain 
and tenderness and with nothing to indicate that it has arisen from a 
drv'erticuiitis. The fohow mg case-history dlustcstes this fact, and also 
how an abscess can form (in this case not quietly) on the right side 
without there being any left-sided symptoms. 

A very fat male patient was operated on for acute appendicitis He 
was quite well for five years after the operation, when he started to develop 
some pains over the appendiceal area Sometimes these pains would be 
violent, but as a rule thev would not last long. One day the pain suddenly 
became verj' violent somewhere about the umbilicus His temperature 
was too*, and he had some difficulty m getting his bowels open. Graduallv 
he became distended and his bowels became more difficult to open. 
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On examination there was a good deal of rigidity and distension, and 
he had what would have been considered an appendiceal abscess were it 
not kno%vn that the appendix had been remoted. 

X-rays revealed a widespread diverticulitis. Operation disclosed (in 
the region of the appendix) a large abscess which had spread up from the 
pelvis 

5. INFLAMMATORY SYMPTOMS AND SIGNS IN THE 
HYPOGASTRIUM 

Diverticulitis may become apparent as a median hypogastric 
inflammatory condition with a certam amount of tumour formation, 
in which the inflammation is so chronic and circumscribed that it 
may be — and as a matter of fact has been— -mistaken for an ovarian 
tumour. 

6. INFLAMMATORY PELVIC SYNDROME REGARDED AS OF 
GYNiECOLOCICAL SIGNIFICANCE 

An ill-defined pelvic inflammatory syndrome without bowel 
symptoms may arise from a diverticulitis. The condition may 
resemble a pelvic peritonitis of tubal origin. As the adhesions may 
be rather generalized and the diverticula not obvious in a collapsed 
sigmoid, an operating gynaecologist may fail to discover the true origin 
of the peritonitis. The importance of this pelvic syndrome (as also 
of the inflammatory syndromes (3), (4), and (5) described above) is 
that, although diverticulitis is not uncommon and frequently causes 
symptoms and signs clinically indistinguishable from inflammatory 
disease of uterine or adnexal origin, it receives comparatively little 
attention in gynecological literature. 

7. GENERAL PERITONITIC CONDITIONS 

A severe peritoniiis may follow a fairly large perforation of a 
diverticulum. It is not uncommon for a case of an acute abdominal 
emergency to come into hospital after ha^dng had an onset of acute 
abdominal pain, which has arisen in the left lower part of the abdomen, 
and which has been followed by an onset of shock, of vomiting, and of 
general abdominal pains. When admitted to hospital, the patient 
presents all the symptoms and s^ns of a rapidly spreading peritonitis. 
The clue to the diagnosis is the onset of a pain in the left lower part 
of the abdomen ; and a further clue may be that, in these days of 
frequent X-ray examinations, there may be some X-ray evidence that 
the patient has had a diverticulitis. A peritonitis of this degree is 
nearly always the result of a fairly latge perforation of a diverticulum. 
In passing, it should be noted that the operative outlook in these cases 
is exceedingly bad. 
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A le$s severe peritonitis may follow a pin-point perforation, run 
a course of about ten days, and simulate an incomplete intestinal 
obstruction. 


8. ABDOMINAL CATASTROPHES 

A dramatic abdominal catastrophe may be the first indication of 
a diverticulosis or diverticulitis. 

Acute Abdominal Crisis Following Defscation. — Verj' occa- 
sionally perforation of a diverticulum maj' follow a forcible act of 
deflation, and when this happens the results are dramatic and terrible. 
The following case-history is an example of such an occurrence : — 

A man, accustomed to go to stool every’ morning at a certain time, 
during a forcible act of defiecation and following a considerable amount 
of straining, was seized with the most agonizing abdominal pain that I 
have ever seen. His pain was followed by violent vomiting. He quickly 
became acutely shocked, and his abdomen became generally rigid — of a 
board-like nature — with general abdominal tenderness. 

At operation (two hours later) it was found that he had passed the 
whole of a formed stool into his abdominal cavity. 

Death quickly followed the operation. 

Acute Abdominal Crisis Following Administration of an 
Enema. — Quite rarely one of these large perforations may follow the 
administration of an enema. For example : — 

A woman came into hospital with the symptoms of intestinal obstruc- 
tion. She had tenderness over the left iliac fossa, had had a certain 
amount of pain m the left iliac fossa, was not very distended, and had a 
perfectly soft abdomen. A diagnosis of diverticulitis was made. 

Knowing that the obstruction from a diverticulitis is of an inflam- 
matory nature and usually only a relative one, the surgeon ordered an 
enema. Immediately afterwards the patient was seized with the most 
violent agonizing pains. She could not return the enema, her abdomen 
became as hard as a board, and she suffered from intense shock. She 
died three hours later. 

General Peritonitis Following Exploration of the Abdomen. — 
A pedicled div’crticulum may be torn off during an e.xpIoration of the 
abdomen, and the Jovv-grade periltmilis that follows the pin-point 
perforation is apt to puzzle a surgeon. This difficulty is seen in the 
following case : — 

A surgeon, operating on a case of chronic appendicitis, inserted his 
hand through the split-muscle appendiceal incision and examined the rest 
of the abdomen. He was surprised to find that he brought out on his 
hand what seemed to be a small pill, but he took no further notice of 
this finding. He was, however, disturbed to find that on the fourth day his 
patient seemed to be very sick with a temperature of about 99°, and a 
rising pulse-rate. On examination, he found that the patient’s abdomen 
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was distended, with a certain amount of general tenderness. \en soon 
the patient began to %omit, and about the tenth day died of what appeared 
to be a general peritonitis, vihich had slonh de\ eloped 

In this case, the surgeon, in exploring the abdomen, had tom 
off a slenderly pedicled diverticulum containing a small faecolith, 
tthich was \that he brought out from the abdominal cavity. 

The slowly developing pentomtis arose from the small pin-point 
perforation which the avulsion of the diverticulum caused. 

9. ACUTE INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION (LARGE-BOWEL ITTE) 

An inflammatory dizertiailar tumour of the sigmoid may give rise 
to acute intestinal obstruction. When this happens the obstruction is 
of the large-bowel type ; that is, the bowel function completely ceases 
— enemas give neither faeces nor air — the abdomen becomes very 
distended, and m the late stages of the illness (five to six days) the 
patient begins to vomit. 

With these symptoms of intestinal obstruction there may be some 
tenderness m the left iliac fossa indicating the inflammatory origin of 
the obstruction. There may be some constitutional signs such as rise 
in temperature and pulse-rate — symptoms which also suggest that 
the obstruction may be inflammatory. It should, however, be 
remembered that in some cases there may be no manifestations 
whatever of an inflammatory lesion 

If the patient has been examined previously, the cause of the 
trouble may be obvious, for a radiograph may have shown that the 
patient has a diverticulitis. In most cases, however, a previous X-ray 
examination has not been made. 

As in malignancy, such cases of diverticulitis occur in people 
over 40, so that the natural diagnosis is one of malignant obstruction ; 
especially, too, as malignancy is the most frequent cause of obstruc- 
tion in the sigmoid. Not alone is this the diagnosis which is usually 
made clinically, but it is the one which is usually made operatively as 
well. The reason for this is that the diverticular tumour is so stony 
hard, so irregular, so large, and infiltrates the surrounding structures 
so widely, that it has all the macroscopical appearance of a carcinoma. 

Such a tumour may hav'c glands associated with it, which, 
because they are firm, also suggest a malignancy. Close observation, 
however, will show an absence of surrounding peripheral nodules 
(malignant), or some sdema in the vicinity of the edges of the 
growth — a condition which is not seen in a malignancy. 

Further, the fact that it is so large and yet the patient is in 
fair health and does not look cachectic, and further still, that 
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it had to get so verj’ big before it could produce obstruction, is all 
e\'idence in favour of its innocent rather than malignant nature. 

Again, the absence of certain signs, usually present in a malig- 
nancy, are in favour of the innocent inflammatory' condition rather than 
the malignant ; for instance, the absence of pus and blood in the 
feces, usually present in a malignant lesion, is indicative of diverticulitis. 

Again, sigmoidoscopic examination does not reveal the ulcerating 
surface of a carcinoma ; in fact, if the obstructive condition is due to 
an inflammatory diverticular tumour, it is difficult to see much at all 
with the sigmoidoscope. 

The following case-history is a good example of how a diver- 
ticular tumour can be confused with a malignant condition, and 
confused not only clinically but also operatively’ : — 

A man, aged 49, very fat, a hotel-keeper, became acutely ill with se%ere 
abdominal pain. He became almost completely constipated, repeated 
enemas eliciting only a little feces and flatus. His abdomen gradually 
became very distended and Anally he was absolutely constipated. He 
began vomiting about the fifth or sixth day of bis illness. His pulse-rate 
eventually rose to 132. Rectal examination revealed nothing. He had 
had a similar previous attack which had been much milder than the 
present one. 

At operation the surgeon found a large, hard, Arm tumour in the 
sigmoid adherent to all the structures in the pelvis, and, regarding the 
condition as an inoperable malignancy', performed a colostomy. 

The patient’s general health improved and a second operation was 
undertaken with a view to removing what was thought now might be 
a diverticular tumour. With 
great difficulty, the sigmoid was 
removed. Microscopical exam- 
ination showed that it was 
an inflammatory diverticular 
tumour. 

A cellulitis of the szgmmd 
arising from a diverticulitis 
can cause the symptoms of 
acute intestinal obstruction. 

This cellulitis can even arise 
from a single inflamed diver- 
ticulum, as for e.\ample : — 

A man complained of con- 
stant dull pain in the left iliac 
fossa, which was ea.sed when he 
took opening medicine. 

SL\ weeks previous to admission he had an attack of very severe pain 
in this region, he had vomited large quantities of fluid, his abdomen had 



Fig &20 — Radjograjih sho«-m" nne 
culum. which ri>c tn a cclliiliti'. which 
an acute mte-tinal nbstruclion 
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s%\elled up, and his doctor had to administer many enemas to him before 
his bowels \\ould act He had tenderness in the left iliac fossa and also a 
definite resistance — apparently a tumour. Occult blood was found in his 
feces. 

X-ray examination showed that there was some difficulty m the 
passage of the clysma through a part of the sigmoid which corresponded 
with the dn erticulum seen in Ftg. 620. 

This patient’s condition was dinically diagnosed as being caused by 
carcinoma of the sigmoid, because he had an attack of bowel obstruction 
requiring repeated enemas for its relief, a tender point, slight reflex 
rigidity, and a palpable tumour in the left iliac fossa. 

Operation showed that the obstruction was due to an inflammation 
around the diverticulum. 

This case is chronicled to show that often it is the inflammation, 
— the cellulitis arising from the diverticulum — that causes the acute 
obstruction. Obviously in this case one diverticulum could not have 
caused the obstruction, so that the cellulitis found at operation must 
hate been its cause. 

10, CHRONIC INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION 

Not infrequently an inflammatory dherticular tumour will bring 
about a clinical syndrome almost exactly similar to the chronic 
obstruction produced by a carcinoma. The tumour, too, when seen 
at operation, is exactly like a malignancy. 

How’ this type of chronic inflammatory tumour can be mistaken 
for a malignant obstruction is seen in the following case-history : — 

A female patient, aged 60, suffered from recurrent attacks of colicky 
abdominal pain with obstinate constipation. At first the attacks were very 
infrequent and then gradually increased in frequency. She was tender, 
and felt a soreness m the left iliac fossa. She had not \omited She had 
become very constipated and required repeated enemas to get any result 

A sigmoidoscopic examination showed that there was a definite 
obstruction 15 cm. from the anal orifice, but that there was no ulceration 
of the mucous membrane or other evidence of a growth. 

Operation was undertaken and a laige tumour of the sigmoid was 
found. It was seen that the tumour completely closed the pelvis, the 
sigmoid, the uterus, and other contents of the pelvis being cemented 
together by a tumour which appeared to be undoubtedly malignant. 

The tumouT was regarded as an inoperable maLgnaney, and a discon- 
necting anus {see p. 948) was made 

Three months later, an attempt was unsuccessfully made to remoie 
the tumour, when it was still regarded as malignant. 

After the bow'el had been defunctioned for six months, as the patient 
had not disimproved, another operation was staged with a view to remov- 
ing the tumour. This time it was found that the growth had considerably 
regressed, obviously as the result of the long period of defunction. It 
now appeared as if the growth could be removed and as if it were 
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inflammatory. With great difficult}’, almost the zchole of the sigmoid was 
disconnected from the surrounding tissue and resected. 

Microscopical examination proved that the conditions as really a chronic 
diverticular inflammatory tumour. E\-entualIy it was possible to join the 
sigmoid to the rectum and the patient became completely well, and con- 
tinent. 

II. IRRITABLE-BLADDER SYMPTOMS (CYSTITIS-LIKE 
SYNDROME) 

A clinical syndrome in which irritative bladder symptoms— 
frequency of micturition, etc. — are sometimes mistaken for those 
resulting from prostatic obstruction is a not infrequent manifestation 
of diverticulitis. 

The case-history given below is typical of this syndrome. Here, 
evidence of an inflammation sur- 
rounding the bladder was given 
by the fact that although the 
patient had frequent and painful 
micturition — symptoms of cystitis 
— nevertheless he had no marked 
objective findings in his urine — 
no large amounts of pus or blood. 

The history is as follows 

For ten or eleven years a male 
patient complained of a pain in the 
left lower abdomen. He had no 
trouble ^^ith his bouels, and his 
general health was good. Latterly he 
had developed marked frequency of 
micturition. Microscopical examina- 
tion of the urine disclosed a little 
albumin, some pus cells, and micro- 
organisms. 

It was thought that he had a 
cystitis following an enlarged prostate. 

The bladder was then examined 
cystoscopicalJ}’, but no enlargement of the prostate could be seen. There 
was, however, evidence of a mild inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the bladder which was out of keeping with his se%’ere symptoms. 

To his vesical symptoms nmv became added difficulty in getting his 
bowels opened; and finally he developed almost complete intestinal 
obstruction, when even enemas did not bring about bowel action. 
Suspicion, of course, was now attached to the rectum, and an examination 
per rectum revealed a large irregular mass surrounding the bowel, which 
xvas thought to be malignant. 

A banum enema radiograph {Fig 621}, however, showed that it was 
an inflammatory dixerticular tumour. 
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12. VESICOSIGMOID FISTULA 

When the perivesical inflammatory condition described under the 
previous heading progresses and goes on to suppuration, a vesico- 
sigmoid fistula may quietly and almost unnoticeably form. The 
passage of a little air may remain unnoticed. The pus that now forms 
in quantity is taken as certain evidence of cystitis, and the patient is 
m danger of being operated on for a prostatic enlargement. An 
example of this vesicosigmoid fistula syndrome is the folloiving : — 

A man, aged about 58, complained that he had pain in the left iliac 
fossa, that he had been ill eight months suffering from great frequency 
and severe pain on micturition. He had had several attacks of hsmaturia ; 
and had passed a quantity of pus in his urine. He came for consultation 
because a diagnosis of cystitis due to prostatic obstruction had been made. 
Close questioning, hoMCver, disclosed that sometimes at the end of passing 
urine he noticed a few bubbles of air. X-ray examination showed that 
he had a definite diverticulitis and that his colon had a definite contraction 
and a filling defect about 2 m. from the pehTrectal junction. 

Operation showed that there was a dwerticulitis of the sigmoid ; that 
an encysted abscess had formed between the diverticular inflammation and 
the bladder ; and that the abscess had tracked m succession along the 
various layers of the bladder wall till finally it had opened — with a vahular 
opening — into the bladder cavity itself. 

Distinction from Vesicosigmoid Fistula of Malignant Origin . — 
Fistula between bladder and sigmoid is a not infrequent sequel of 
diverticulitis, but it is not uncommonly regarded as an indication of 
an inoperable malignant condition. In the author’s experience, three 
cases of fistula of diverticular origin sent to incurable hospitals as 
inoperable malignancies were rescued and successfully operated on. 

Dukes’s Tests for Urine in Fsces and Fzces in Urine. — Great 
difficulty IS frequently found in detecting the contamination of feces 
with urine, or the contamination of urine with a very small quantity 
of feces which occurs in vesicocolic fistula. For such cases Cuthbert 
Dukes has devised the following tests : — 

I. The Detection of Urine. — Tests for the detection of urine may be 
used to confirm the existence of a urinary fistula in wounds or suppurative 
lesions affecting the urinary organs. Also after the operation of trans- 
plantation of the ureter m carcinoma of the bladder, laboratory tests may 
show whether or not urine is being excreted with the intestinal contents. 

The simplest method is to text for urea. The addition of a few cubic 
centimetres of freshly prepared alkaline hypobromite will result in a 
vigorous effervescence if urea is present. If this simple test is inconclusive, 
the best plan is to estimate the amount of urea in the material by the 
methods used for unne. Urea is nonnally present m blood and in all fluids 
of the body, except urine, to the extent of 20 to 40 mg. per 100 c c. In 
unne the quantity of urea is i to 2 per cent or 1000 to 2000 mg. per 100 c.c. 
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If the material examined contains more urea than is present in the patient’s 
blood it is certain evidence of admixture with urine. 

When only a drop or two of material is available for analysis the 
urease test will show whether or not unne is present. The ferment urease 
acts on urea, producing alkalinity due to ammonium carbonate. To carry 
out the test, add a few drops of phenol red to the material and then adjust 
the reaction till the fluid is just not red. Add urease and if urea is present 
the fluid will turn red in a few mmutes. 

2. Recognition oj Focal Contamination . — When ficcal matter comes 
away with the urine in any considerable quantity there is no difficulty 
m recognizing it, but when it is small in amount, and mixed with the 
products of cystitis, it is not so easily identifled. In these cases micro- 
scopical examination of the centrifuged deposit will generally clinch the 
diagnosis. The finding of faecal debns and particles of undigested muscle 
and starch is sure evidence of the existence of a fistula between the intestine 
and urinary tract. If any doubt remains, the best plan is to carry out a 
bacteriological examination for the presence of spore-bearing anaerobic 
bacteria. These are always present in the intestine and almost never in 
the urinary tract (only in association with gas-gangrene infections). To 
carry out the test, a few cubic centimetres of urine is heated at 60® C. for 
half an hour to kill off non-sponng bactena, and then 1 c.c. is added to 
melted glucose agar in a deep glucose agar tube so as to provide an 
anaerobic culture. The tube is incubated overnight, and the presence 
of spore-bearing anaerobic bacteria 1$ 3ho^vn next day by the large quantities 
of gas formed within the medium. 

13. EQUIVOCAL MALIGNANT TUMOUR OF THE SIGMOID FOUND 
DURING EXPLORATION OF THE ABDOMEN 

We next consider the equivocal malignant tumour of the sigmoid 
(generally found during an exploratory operation), which may either 
be a very chronic inflammatory diverticular or a malignant tumour — in 
many cases it is impossible to say which. Here is an example : — 

A woman, aged 60, was operatively explored because she had suffered 
from chronic colicky pains for sue months and had become constipated. 
At the operation a large tumour of the sigmoid was found. The tumour 
%vas firmly adherent and inoperable The question of its being a diver- 
ticular tumour was mooted and carefully considered. It was definitely 
decided that it was malignant and that it could not possibly be inflammatory. 

The patient was sent for deep X-ray therapy with the hope that this 
treatment might reduce the tumour to enable it to be removed. Accord- 
ingly, four months after the first operation, an attempt was made to remove 
the tumour. With great difficulty, and with misgivings that resection 
should have never been attempted in such an adherent ‘ malignant tumour ’, 
it was resected. The whole sigmoid was removed and an artificial anus 
made. (The transverse colon was eventually connected to the rectum 
and continence was restored.) 

The surprise came when the pathologist's report on the opera- 
tion specimen was diverticulitis. 

A. T. 
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Distinctions between Diverticular and Malignant Tumours 



lUucsAST Tiaom 

Living Pathology as seen at Operation — 
Generally large, extends longitudinally 
(along colonic uall) and invokes large 
area of sigmoid 

Generally small, extends transversely 
(by circular lymphatics) and involves 
a small area of the sigmoid 

Large tumour necessary to produce 
complete obstruction 

Smalt tumour (because of invasive and 
contractive nature) can cause complete 
obstruction 

The constitutional symptoms are incon- 
sistent with the large size of the tumour 
and Its extensive adhesions , that is, 
for the large tumour, they are compara- 
tively mild 1 

A comparatively small tumour may 
produce marked constitutional dis- 
turbance 

Hard— but not ' stony -hard ‘ — (and often i 
with soft spots) 

Glands hrm \ 

* Stony-hard ’ and nodular 

1 Glands hard 

Evidences of an oedema m the periphery 
of the tumour or of a cellulitis of the 
sigmoid ' 

Evidences of sago-gram permeation in 
^ the area surrountwg the tumour 

Tough leathery adhesions to sunounding 1 
structures j 

Bnttle rigid adhesions to peJvic con- 

Climeal — the Sigmficanee of the History. — 
Evidence of an infective ongm 

No evidence of infection (except 

Comparative absence of tenesmus, fre- 
quent desire to defalcate, and of passage 
of pus or blood 

Tenesmus, frequent desire to defecate, 
and a discharge of pus and blood are 
outstanding features 

Sigmoidoseoptc. — 

No pus, no bleeding, no ulcerating sur- 
face. Opemngs of diverticula cannot 

(Care necessary because use of air infla- 
tion for passing sigmoidoscope may 
rupture a diverticulum) 

May be signs of constriction outside 
the mucous membrane 

Ulcerating surface, pus, blood, possibly 
a tumour, and a defuute constriction 

X-ray Appearances — 

I. A rather long filling defect — a 
uniform constnction with spikelets 
ansmg from its edges, and with 
the isthmus showing a uniform 
barium density 

2 Outlymg diverticula 
(Occasionally diverticula may not show 
because they are filled with inspissated 
fecal content) 

I. A rather short, not uniform, con- 
striction, with a variability 
denseness of the edges of the 
‘ defect ' and of the isthmus 
shadow, and an irregulanty of 
contour of this shadow 
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14. CARCINOMA DEVELOPING ON DIVERTICUUTIS 
Frequency . — The author believes from his experience that carci- 
noma develops on diverticulitis in about the same proportion of cases 
as it supervenes on chronic gastric ulcer. He has rarely seen diver- 
ticulitis accompanying cases of a sigmoid carcinoma ; and in a fairly 
large experience of diverticulitis, he has only seen three cases in which 
a carcinoma has appeared to develop on a pre-existing diverticulitis. 

Indications of the Onset of Carcinoma . — In an established case of 
diverticulitis, the onset of severe tenesmus, frequent desire to defaecate 
with little result, mild fecal incontinence, and the passage of blood 
and pus indicate carcinomatous degeneration. An X-ray filling defect 
(seen in a barium clysma) will show a characteristic variation in the 
density of the barium shadow at its edges and in the isthmus, and 
also a characteristic irregularit)’ of contour. 
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CHAPTER LXXXV 

THE TREATMENT OF DIVERTICULOSIS 
AND DIVERTICULmS 

From the discussion on diverticulosis and diverticulitis in the pre^dous 
chapter — covering as it does a consider^le surgical experience — it 
will be obvious that the surgery of diverticulitis is an important phase 
of the surgery of the alimentary canal. 

Out of this discussion three facts have emerged : (i) A 

diverticular condition, because of the protean character of its mani- 
festations, often remains unrecognized ; (2) Obstruction is often 
caused by an exacerbation of an associated inflammation ; and {3) 
Many fatal abdominal catastrophes follow in the wake of diverti- 
culosis or diverticulitis. 

The salient points from the standpoint of surgical treatment 
which arise out of this discussion are as follows : — 

1. The more frequent employment of medical treatment (not 
immediate operation) in the case of threatened obstruction, which, 
as pointed out, may be due to exacerbation of an associated 
inflammation. 

2. In the light of the fact that improved methods of surgical 
operation for diverticular lesions (operation on the defunctioned 
colon, see p. 943) are now possible, the question whether diverticulitis 
should not be more often treated by radical surgical operation, in 
order to avoid the catastrophes described in Chapter LXXXH^ 

Medical Treatment. — ^The following principles should guide 
medical treatment : — 

1. Measures to prevent an increase in pressure in the lumen of 
the bowel, such as the administration of parafHn, the use of special 
diet, the employment of oil or glycerin enemas as mechanical aids 
to defascation, the avoiding of struning at stool and of the giving of 
large enemas under pressure with Higginson’s syringe. 

2. Measures which lessen adventitious infection of the colonic 
contents : avoidance of infected food and of diets which predispose 
to food infection. 

3. Prompt treatment of any complicating inflammation, on the 
lines of the treatment of any inflammation. 
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4. The reduction of obesity and the improvement of the general 
muscle tone by exercise. 

Surgical Treatment. — The treatment of diverticulitis by surgical 
measures may be considered under three heads 

1. The management of uncomplicated diverticulosis and diver- 
ticulitis. 

2. The management of the various complications of diverticulosis 
and diverticulitis. 

3. The treatment of a proliferative chronic inflammatory diver- 
ticular tumour, which involves part or the whole of the sigmoid, 
and which has irreparably destroyed its function. 

I. THE MANAGEMENT OF UNCOMPUCATED DIVERTICULOSIS 
AND DIVERTICULITIS 

Diverticula with long slender pedicles are dangerous and are 
liable to break off and cause pin-point perforations, and therefore this 
is the type of diverticulum that gives rise to local abscess formation, 
and to the various grades of peritonitis. 

In cases where they are not too numerous, they should be 
removed by ligation and over-suture ; and removed much more 
frequently than is the present custom : the potential danger that 
these diverticula may cause death should be recognized. 

Usually, however, they are too numerous to remove in this way. 
But where they are numerous and localized to the sigmoid, the 
question of their radical removal, on the safer lines to be subsequently 
indicated, should at least be considered. 

2. THE MANAGEMENT OF THE VARIOUS COMPUCATIONS 
OF DIVERTICULOSIS AND DIVERTICUUnS 

Chronic Mild Localized Peritonitis. — As a rule, a chronic 
localized peritonitis is an extension from an actual diverticulitis or 
from the cellulitis of the colonic wall ; it is usually not the result 
of a perforation of a diverticulum, though it may be. Therefore it 
is usually amenable to medical treatment : that is, reduction of the 
bowel function to a minimum, and the recognized treatment of an 
inflammation. 

Abscess Formation. — In the case of abscess formation, however, 
it will be found that a small perforation, or the presence of a fccolith 
following a rupture of a slender pedicle, has a causal relation, for 
usually when the abscess is opened, gas and fjeces are discharged. 

The treatment of such an abscess is, of course, prompt drain- 
age ; but the problem is not always solved by this simple surgerj'. 
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Frequently there are smaller and unnoticeable abscesses among the 
coils of the intestines , and further there is the opening in the bowel 
— an opening deep in the abdominal cavity, which is a continual source 
of reinfection. Therefore, in serious cases of multiple abscess forma- 
tion, I do not hesitate completely to disconnect the large bow'el at 
the hepatic flexure or transverse colon, that is, to defunction the distal 
colon, as described in Chapter LXXXVI. The excluded segment of 
distal colon is then cleared of faces and treated, and finally left 
dormant and resting, for the opening to close and the inflammation 
to subside. In the end, this treatment, though tedious, saves much 
morbidity and eventually many deaths. 

As a result of this defunctioning measure it is remarkable how 
quickly the abscess conditions will clear up and the opening in the 
bowel will close. It is the faecal stream that prevents healing (see 
p. 1019). This defunctioning measure has also this advantage: if 
the distal colon is defunctioned long enough, the recurrences which 
usually follow abscess formation do not readily take place. 

The restitution of bowel function, when the inflammation has sub- 
sided and the intestine has healed, is a simple measure. (See p. 955.) 

General Peritonitis. — Where general peritonitis of sudden onset 
arises as a complication of a diverticulitis it is usually the result of 
a fairly large perforation. Such a condition is serious and the patients 
generally die, no matter what operation is performed. 

In these cases drainage and prompt and complete disconnexion 
of the distal colon (as described on p. 948) is the only hope. 

Where a general peritonitis of slow onset arises, it is usually the 
result of a pin-point perforation and there may be some hope for the 
patient. In such a case, adequate drainage, exclusion of the distal 
colon, energetic treatment of the inflammation and of the patient’s 
general condition, are the principles which should guide surgical 
therapy. 

3. ACUTE INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION 

Here there are usually three cardinal factors to consider : — 

a. A mechanical obstructing factor made up of chronic inflamma- 
tory prolfterative and scar tissue, resulting from irritative and destruc- 
tive inflammatory processes. 

b. A florid inflammatory factor, which superadded to (a) may be 
the immediate cause of the obstructiou. 

c. The toxic effects on the body generally from the obstructed 
and pent-up fajcal stream, and from an alkalosis caused by vomiting 
(if the obstruction should readi that stage). 
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The surgical strategy in these cases of acute obstruction is as 
follows : — 

a. If the obstruction is not quite complete, then there is some 
latitude for treatment of a possible causative florid inflammatory 
factor. If this is successful any operation which may be necessary 
may be carried out later and under better circumstances. 

b. If the obstruction is complete, and relief is urgently necessary, 
then a disconnecting anus should be made in the first part of, the 
transverse colon, as described on p. 948. Thus the obstructed bowel 
is drained ; and the distal colon is defunctioned, when its fecal 
contents can be washed out, and it can be allowed to lie dormant till 
the diverticulitis subsides. 

Outlook for the Patient. — ^There are now two outlooks for the 
patient : — 

«2. If he is old and ill, and too debilitated for the further 
operation which is necessary to remove the obstruction, a period of 
defunctioning for six to twelve months may be instituted. This will 
so reduce the chronic inflammatory clement in the obstructing chronic 
inflammatory tumour that his bowel function may be restored by 
closing the disconnecting anus, when he may remain well enough for 
the rest of the short life which is left to him. For example : — 

An old man developed acute intestinal obstruction. A disconnecting 
anus was made. While waiting till such time as the defunctioned bowel 
would be fit for operation he developed a coronary thrombosis. It was 
now impossible to carry out his radical operation. He continued with 
only his disconnecting anus. In about eighteen months the obstruction 
(judged from a radiograph) had almost entirely disappeared. The discon- 
necting anus was then closed and the bowel for some years has func- 
tioned normally. 

b. If the patient is strong, and when the distal colon has been 
defunctioned long enough so to reduce the bacterial content that an 
operation on the distal colon is safe (see Chapter LXXXVIII), then 
the question of removing the diverticular obstructing tumour can 
be considered. Here ttvo situations may arise : — 

i. The tumour may be limited. In this case when it is removed 
there will be sufficient sigmoid left for an end-to-end sutured anasto- 
mosis to be made in the manner descnbed on pp. 960, 961. 

ii. The tumour may involve the whole sigmoid and necessitate 
the removal of the whole of this section of bowel. When this exten- 
sive resection is necessary, the reconstitution of the continuity of the 
bowel and the retention of continence for the patient presents a very 
difficult problem. 
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Reconstitution of the Continuity of the Bowel when the Whole 
Sigmoid is Removed. — TTiree actual cases are cited to show how, 
under different circumstances, this problem can be solved. 

The first case is that of a woman, aged 55, who had an obstructing 
irremovable diverticular tumour, which completely filled the pelvis. 

The distal colon was defunctioned for six months. By that time the 
inflammatory elements of the tumour had so regressed that it was 
removable. 

Practically the whole of the sigmoid had to be removed. 

Continuity of the bowel was restored by suturing the butt-end of 
the upper part of the sigmoid to the rectosigmoid junction, as shown in 
Fig. 651 (p. 965). 



Fig. 621. — Sbows the sipnoid remcwed, the cut end of ihe descending colon 
implanted into the lorn in order to iorm aa artihcial anus, the peritoneum of 
the posterior abdominal l^all and the stump of the rectum sutured (Recumbent 
posture.) (Figt. 613 and 621-636 /rom Stie 'Australian and A’eia Zealand Journal 
ol Surgery'.) 


In the second case the paUent was a woman, aged 60, whose 
history is given on p, 929, and who suffered from a subacute obstruction 
caused by a large inflammatory diverticular tumour involving the whole 
sigmoid. 

The surgical management was as follows : At operation a large and 
apparently quite inoperable growth was found. This solid mass was 
dissected away from the ureters and with great difficulty finally remo\ed. 
It was then seen that the whde of the »gmoid and the lower part of the 
descending colon had been resected, and tihat it ^vas impossible to join up 
rhe dirided ends of the bowd- divided end of the bowel at the 
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rectosigmoid junction \\*a 3 therefore closed with two layers of catgut 
sutures. 

The cut end of the descending colon ms sutured into an opening in 
the abdominal mil, so as to form an artificial anus (Ft'g. 622). 

The continuity of the bowel was restored by uniting the transverse 
colon to the stump of the rectum in the following way : — ■ 

1. The anus was stretched and the rectum washed out. 

2. The abdomen was opened by a midline incision extending from 
the pubis to the umbilicus. 

3. The edge of the wound was protected by towels and the operating 
frame inserted {Fig. 623). 



Ftg. 623 —Operating frame set for operation. The incision is in the lower 
VaiV vA Ww Vm ’♦.■Oiini TcnigVi 

glose rubber or towels, ‘Mechanical hands’ S and S with soft scanes acting 
as buffers, keep the intestines well out of the wound and well up into the abdominal 
cavity. The pelvis is emptv except for the rectum and the uterus with its adnexa. 

Z, Section of a single hook to show bow these jam and 6x the * mechanical hands ' 
(From ‘Sttrgrf}, Gynecology and 06stetrtcs'.\ 

4. By means of soft scan’cs and ‘ mechanical hands the small 
intestines were separated from the scene of the operation {Fig. 623). 

5. The patient v,as placed in the high Trendelenburg position. 

6. The most dependent part of the colon «as brought do«n to the 
rectal stump, and fixed in position with stay sutures which were clamped 
on to the operating frame. 
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c A rubber tube 2-5 cm (i m.) id diameter, cut as shown in Fig 627, 
was now sutured to the nng of skin which had been left attached to the 
artificial anus for this purpose 

d. A sponge-holder with a swab on the end was then introduced 
through the anus into the rectum, and pressed against its upper blind 
end An incision 3-75 cm. (ij m.) long was made through the rectal wall. 
The forceps were now made to gnp the end of the tube and draw it, with 
the attached bowel, through into the rectum (Fi®. 627). The rectal stump 
had contracted, and, as the patient was very fat, a tunnel had therefore 
to be made posteriorly to the bladder 
before the rectum could be incised. 
Consequently, when the bowel was 
drawn through this tunnel, there was 
no space whate\-er to permit the 
manipulations required for the 
insertion of sutures in order to unite 
the cut edge of the rectal wall to 
that of the colon. 

e Union of the bowel ends was 
then attained as follows: The 
obliquely cut part of the tube was 
drawn down through the anus and 
kept in this position by means of 
gauze and a ver^' large safety-pm 
inserted as shown in Ftg, 627. The 
sphincter, grasping the obliquely cut 
part of the tube, pre\*ented it from 
moving downwards. The 3afet>*-pin 
presented it from going upwa^. 
The bowel ends were therefore held in the position in which they were 
placed. The slotted part of the tube drained any contents which might 
have accumulated in the rectal cavity. A tube, for drainage purposes, was 
placed down to the junction of the colon with the rectum. 

The convalescence of the patient was uneventful Four weeks after 
the operation, when it was found that the anastomosis was firmly healed, 
a little local anesthetic was injected into the small stnp of skm between 
the bowel ends, and the spur of the mid-colic anus was crushed {Fig. 628). 
The artificial anus then closed naturally m a very short time. 

VESICOSIGMOID FISTULA 

The surgical management of vesicosigmoid fistula is best exempli- 
fied by the history of the handling of a definite case. 

The patient was a man aged 58. His case-history is reported 
on p. 928. His vesicosigmoid fistula was dealt with in the following 
manner : — 

First Staae Operation . — A small incision, 3 in. long, was made in 
the upper part of the right rectus, and the abdomen was explored and 
the distal colon defunctioned. Exploration revealed a tumour between the 
sigmoid and the bladder. The bladder in the vicinity of the tumour 
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was infiltrated, and the sigmoid in relation to it was enlarged and firm 
and constituted a diverticular tumour. 

In order to defunction the distal colon, a disconnecting anus at the 
hepatic flexure was made in the usual way (see pp. 948-951). 

The bowel was washed out and cleared of fxces. 

The patient was then sent home for six months. 

Second Stage Operation . — Through an incision in the lower part of 
the abdomen, the sigmoid and bladder were exposed. The tumour was 
found to be a chronic abscess lying between the bladder and a large 
tumour-like sigmoid {Fig. 629). The bladder tvas disconnected and an 
opening from the abscess into the bladder was found. This opening was 




opening, made hv removing the Coccyx, 
to the back. 

closed by sutunng it in layers. The greater part of the sigmoid in which 
a diverticular tumour had formed was then removed. An end-to-end 
anastomosis was made, in the ways illustrated in Fig. 630. 

A tube about 11 or 12 in. long, guttered for nearly its whole length, 
was led from the abdominal wound down into the pehns beside the 
anastomosis, retroperitoneally, thence through to the coccj-x (which had 
been removed before the patient was placed in position for the abdominal 
operation) and on to the surface in the sacral region, as shown in Fig. 630. 

The peritoneum on the lateral side of the sigmoid was closed round 
the tube, the gap in the sigmoid mesocolon closed, and the omentum laid 
over the operation area with the tube piercing it. 

The drainage tube was left in for ttcelve dajs. 

The wounds were completely healed in four weeks. The colon was 
then connected up and the patient is now well and continent. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVl 

PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING OPERATIONS ON THE 
DISTAL COLON 

OPERATION ON THE FUNCTIONING DISTAL COLON 
No matter how carefully, aseptically, and skilfully the standard text- 
book methods of anastomosis in the functioning distal colon are 
carried out, the mortality-rate is high — as high as 30 per cent. 

Preliminary Bowel Drainage. — The drainage of the bowel by 
cacostomy as a preparation for operation on the distal colon does not 
much improve the operative results, for a disconnexion is not made 
and the bowel still functions. 

Draining the bowel, too, by the type of colostomy usually employed 
does not completely exclude a diseased distal colon ; for in the standard 
spur type of artificial anus a small quantity of feces will ahvays follow 
the mucous membrane and infect this viscus. 

Thus an anastomosis made tvith these preparations does not 
greatly improve the operative results ; for a complete disconnexion is 
not made and the bowel still functions, and the operation takes place 
in a colon which is still dirty. Tissue repair under these conditions, 
especially in a metaboHcally diseased, ansmic, and toxic cancerous 
patient, is still attended with a considerable mortality-rate — a 
mortality-rate too high to be tolerated in these days of successful 
surgical operations. 

The Paul Technique. — The employment of modifications of 
Paul’s technique will, of course, improve results, and in cases of 
carcinoma of the sigmoid or of the transverse colon so favourably 
situated that this operation can be carried out, the results are most 
satisfactory. 

But the danger with this method is that it Is such a safe operation 
that surgeons are tempted to employ it for growths in the upper or 
lower parts of the sigmoid — ^positions which are not favourable for its 
performance, and in which enough of the mesentery caimot be 
removed. As a consequence of this, the remote results — results which, 
in the more or less beneficent carcinoma of the colon, should be good 
— are not all that could be desired. 
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This method, too, is of very little use in the inflammatory con- 
ditions of the sigmoid ; that is, in conditions such as large inflammatory 
diverticular tumour of the sigmoid, in which a large part of the sigmoid 
is involved, and in which the mesentery and bowel are rigid and 
contracted. 

For the other standard operations on the distal colon a surgical 
text-book must be consulted. 

OPERATION ON A DEFUNCTIONED DISTAL COLON 

In the surgery of the distal colon, the principle of carrying out 
operations and allowing the wound in the bowel to heal in a distal 
colon which has been completely defunctioned will considerably 
improve the operative results. 

Operation on this principle will enable the surgeon to perform 
with success operations on the distal colon such as the various 
forms of sutured anastomosis, and anastomosis of the sigmoid to 
the rectum — an operation which he would never dare to attempt 
in the functioning distal colon. It will also permit the surgeon 
to save the continence of many patients whom otherwise, with 
the ordinary methods of operating, he would have left with an arti- 
ficial anus. 

Meaning of Defunctioned Colon. — By defunctioned distal colon 
U meant one that has been completely disconnected from the alimentary 
canal, so that it cannot be soiled in any way by even the smallest 
quantity of faces ; one from which the fecal contents have been 
washed out ; and one which has been allowed to remain functionless 
until such time as the bacterial content has been considerably reduced 
— on the principle that if a segment of bowel is completely isolated 
experimentally and thus deprived of its function, in the process of 
time it will lose much of its bacterial content. 

This process of debacterialization, brought about by the defunc- 
tioning of the distal colon and by the lapse of time, can be hastened 
by daily lavage of the excluded segment with saline, or with weak 
antiseptic solution. 

Advantages of Operation on Defunctioned Distal Colon. — The 
two important points of this method of operating are : (i) The oper- 
ation is carried out under favourable conditions — that is, absence 
of septic feces ; functionless, collapsed, and retracted colonic walls ; 
and low bacterial content, (z) The wound in the intestine is allowed 
to heal under such conditions. Of these two points, the healing of 
a wound in a bowel devoid of content and without function is much 
the more important. 
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It has also another advantage : Occasionally, after defunctioning 
the distal colon for a time, it will be found that some growths, which 
appeared to be inoperable, lose their adhesions to surrounding struc- 
tures and become operable This change is owing to the fact that 
many cases of carcinoma of the colon are associated with a good deal 
of inflammation, which clears up after a period of defunctioning 
and preparatory treatment. 

Furthermore, arising out of this method of operating is what 
might be regarded as an advance in the surgery of the colon, namely, 
that the disconnexion (made by a disconnecting artificial anus) to 
defunction the distal colon — a disconnexion made at the hepatic 
flexure or in the proximal part of the transverse colon — can be made 
more or less continently ; that is, the patient need not be soiled w’ith 
the faecal contents — the semifluid contents of the cscum and 
ascending colon can, as a rule, be ‘ corked ’ into this segment of bowel 
as if they were corked in a bottle (see p. 947). The contents of the 
caecum can then be emptied or evacuated by a wash-out every nventy- 
four hours. If the anus is properly constructed there is very little 
soiling of the abdomen, rarely an irritation of the skin, and never any 
smell. 

This method of operating on an excluded distal colon is there- 
fore one that can be used as a routine for carcinoma of any type and 
in any situation. It is possible to carry out with reasonable safety 
sutured end-to-end or side-to-side anastomoses in old and debilitated 
cancerous patients ; to remove almost the whole of the sigmoid in 
inflammatory diverticular tumour, and eventually to join the upper 
part of the sigmoid to the upper part of the rectum ; to remove carci- 
nomas of the lower end of the sigmoid, and anastomose the middle of 
the sigmoid to the divided rectum ; to remove inflammatory diverticular 
tumours of the sigmoid which, by the ordinary methods of operating, 
would be quite irremovable ; to remove a series of innocent adenomas 
of the sigmoid by slitting it longitudinally, dissecting them out of 
the mucous membrane, and then closing the lumen of the bowel; 
and to cure rectovesical fistula arising as a result of diverticulitis of 
the sigmoid. 

Indications for Operation. — In the surgery of the distal colon 
there are two main fields : — 

1. The surgery of malignant conditions, the most important of 
which is carcinoma of the sigmoid. 

2. The surgery of innocent affections, w'hich comprise inflam- 
matory diverticular tumours with their complications (rectovesical 
fistulaj, abscesses, etc.), single or multiple adenomata of the sigmoid, 
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endometriomata of the lower part of the sigmoid or the recto- 
sigmoid junction, and other conations. 

Of these two fields of surgery, the inflammatory conditions of the 
distal colon give the most dramatic results, because, on account of 
their innocence, time is not a factor, and thus the distal colon can 
be defunctioned until such time as the germ content of the bowel 
is greatly reduced, and all inflammation has disappeared, and even 
until most of the secondary effects of the inflammation on the tissues 
have been repaired. 

In the field of malignancy, however, the results are slightly less 
favourable, because, time being a great factor, the distal colon cannot 
be defunctioned {and prepared) for a period any longer than three 
weeks or a month. But even in this field the method is an advance 
for the following reasons : In the norma! colon, it is the septicity of 
its contents which constitutes the main danger in its surgery. In the 
carcinomatous distal colon this septictty is greatly increased, because 
the colon is chronically obstructed ; for scarcely any carcinoma of the 
colon comes to the surgeon before it exhibits symptoms, and these 
are usually colicky pains and distension — symptoms of intestinal 
obstruction. Thus, in the carcinomatous distal colon the patho- 
genicity of its colonic contents U greatly increased, its lymphatics 
are full of infective organisms, and its tissue vitality is toxically spoilt 
— all conditions in which an operation is likely to lead to peritonitis, 
and in which repair could scarcely be expected. In such circum- 
stances, complete defunctioning of the distal colon, especially when 
this organ is prepared by daily lavage — even if it is only for the short 
period of a month — brings about such a profound change in the 
pathogenicity of the bouel contents that the mortality-rate of opera- 
tions in the carcinomatous colon is greatly reduced. And not only 
does the short period of defunctioning improve the local resistance 
of the patient’s colonic tissues, but also his general resistance. 

But, even in the malignant field, it is possible to take full advantage 
of this principle of operating on a defunctioned colon, for the recon- 
struction of the continuity of the bowel — the dangerous part of a 
colonic operation— can be made in a colon which has been defunctioned 
for any desired period. 

For example : A distal colon can be defunctioned for a month. 
The grOMth can then be resected, and the dlrided ends of the function- 
less sigmoid implanted in the upper and loner ends of the nound — 
an operation of little severity and danger. 

The patient can then be sent home for twelve months, during 
which time he will be able to live a fairly normal life, because his 
A. T. 6o 
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disconnecting anus will be more or less continent. His general 
condition should greatly improve because owing to the removal of 
the growth he w^ll be free, not only from the systemic toxic infection 
caused by the growth itself, but also from that ansmg from his chronic 
intestinal obstruction. The local condition will also improve, for 
the bacterial content of his colon will have greatly decreased, and 
the vasculanty of the bowel wall, particularly that in the divided ends, 
will have become definitely established. Further, any systemic 
metastasis, which might not 
have been obvnous at the 
operation, will become 
manifest. 

Thus a sutured anasto- 
mosis of the colon segments 
— the dangerous part of an 
operation for the removal of 
a malignant growth in the 
colon — can be earned out, at 
a later date, under such ideal 
general and local conditions 
that there should be no more 
danger to the patient than 
that of any other abdominal 
operation 

Method of Operation. — 
This method of operation 
on the defunctioned colon 
involves the following : — 

1. A preliminary ex- 
ploration of the abdomen. 

2. The construction of 
a disconnecting anus, which (a) completely disconnects ; (i) is 
more or less continent ; (<r) permits of irrigation of the excluded 
distal colon; (d) can be easily closed; and (e) is situated well 
away from the area of the operation. 

I. Preliminary Exploration of the Abdomen. — Advantage is taken 
of the first-stage operation which is necessarj’ to fashion a disconnecting 
anus for defunctioning the distal colon, to make a preliminary 
exploration of the abdomen with a view to finding out the operabilitj’ 
of the pathological condition. 

An incision a little over z in. in length is made in the upper 
part of the right rectus muscle {Fig. 631). 



Fig 631 . — Position of the siiull mcisuai made 
over the upper part of the ngbt rectus muscle 
Note the smallness of the incision (about z| m ) 
(Fiss 631, 632 from ‘ Surgery 
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This incision is preferably made very' small, because through it 
the disconnecting anus is going to be made, and therefore it may 
become infected ; and in the presence of infection, a small wound 
is more manageable and less dangerous to the patient than a large 
one. Exploration of the whole abdomen through this small opening 
can be most effectively carried out by vasellning the gloved hand. 
{Fig. 632). 



Ftg 632. — DraHing Iroza a photograph of an erploratton of the abdominal 
cavity being made through the small incision. «ilh a vaselined gloted hand. The 
dranmg shows the operation slewed from the end of the table. A, Umbilicus, 

B, Closed hand inserted into the small exploratory incision through which the 
disconnecting anus will be made. 

The lubricated gloved hand slips readily through the small 
incision ; the omentum or intestines do not cling to it ; and thus an 
exact and reliable exploration of the growth, the liver, and the whole 
abdomen can be made. With this simple aid it is surprising to experi- 
ence for the first time the comfort and case with which an explora- 
tion, usually difficult under such circumstances, can be carried out. 

The main object of the exploration is to make an examination 
of the gronlh and of any glandular invoh^ment uith a view to its 
operability, and to ascertain if there is any metastatic spread of the 
grouTh uhich would prohibit its radical removal. 

2. Construction of a Disconnecting Anus. — S’ee Chapter LXXXVII. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII 

THE TECHNIQUE AND MANAGEMENT OF THE 
DISCONNECTING ANUS 

Requirements in the Construction of a Disconnecting Anus. — 
In regard to the disconnecting anus, there are e requirements ; 
(i) That it should completely disconnect ; (2) That it should be 
more or less continent; (3) That it should be capable of being 
easily closed ; (4) That the opening into the distal colon 

should be a fistula-like one so that it will closely fit an irrigation 
tube ; (5) That it should be situated well away from the area of 
the operation. 

Of these requirements, (i) is obtained by dividing the bowel and 
implanting the divided ends into separate openings m the abdominal 
wall ; (2) by making a small fistula-like anus at the beginning of 
the transverse colon, with an opening so small that it can be easily 
occluded ; (3) by combining the small fistula-like anus mth a very 
long spur; (4) by constricting the divided distal end by suturing the 
skin around it ; and (5) by making the disconnexion in the upper 
right part of the abdomen at either the proximal part of the transverse 
colon or at the hepatic flexure. 

THE STEPS IN THE TECHNIQUE 

1. An incision (already described on p. 946, and used for explora- 
tory purposes) — 2 in. long in the upper part of the right rectus. 

2. Formation of a long spur — if the transverse colon is long, 
its proximal part is drawn out of the abdominal wound, and a tube 
passed through the apex of the loop as shown in Fig. 633. 

The loop is stretched to its full extent, and its limbs are con- 
nected together by a running suture (or by nvo running sutures), so 
as to make a broad contact and thus avoid a loop 0/ sroaJJ bowel 
being caught in the subsequent crushing. The object is to make 
as long a spur as possible : it should be three or four inches long 
{Fig. 634). 

If the transverse colon is short, the long spur is made by sutunng 
the proximal part of the transverse colon to the ascending colon, 
the apex of the loop then being the hepatic flexure. 
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3. The parietal peritoneum is sutured round the neck of the 
loop {Fig. 635). 

4. Buttonhole openings (through only part of the abdominal 
wall) are made i in. on each side of the incision. Through these 
openings Kocher clamps are applied to the bowel {see Fig. 635), 
which is then divided between them with a diathermy knife, and 
the cut ends, after being coagulated with the diathermy current, are 
drawn by these forceps into the buttonhole openings. {Fig. 636.) 

The skin edges are now sutured around the bowel ends, so as 
to make a pair of tiny fistulas. It only requires a very small opening 
to allow complete egress of the semifluid contents of the ascending 
colon. In these small fistulae, m order to avoid stricture, and for 
control purposes, care must be taken to see that the mucous mem- 
brane edge accurately joins the skin edge (adjusted with a few sutures 
after the clamps are taken off). 

In order that there should not be the slightest intestinal obstruc- 
tion, the proximal Kocher clamp is taken off after twelve hours, but 
to keep the bowel ends in proper position, the distal one is left on 
for several days. Ftg. 637 shows the two clamps in position on the 
abdomen. 

Fig. 638 is a drawing showing the finished disconnecting anus. 

Rarely, in a case of acute intestinal obstruction, the bowel is 
so intensely distended that it is impossible to make a spur. In these 
circumstances a oecostomy should be made, and when the bowel 
regains its normal size a disconnecting anus can then be made. 

Management of the Disconnecting Anus. — Ftg. 639 is a 
photograph which shows how small these colostomy openings can be, 
and yet function properly. 

This artificial anus is controlled by inserting into it a corked 
rubber tube which has a calibre large enough to fit firmly into the 
opening, and to which a large flange of sponge rubber is fixed. Fig. 
640 is a photograph showing the use of this tube. 

The patient can either once or twice in the twenty-four hours, 
according to his necessity, attach a funnel-and-tube wash-out apparatus 
to this tube, and wash out his c®cum and ascending colon, and then 
recork it ; or he can remove the corked tube, lean over a basin, com- 
pletely empty the contents of his csecum and ascending colon, clean 
himself, and reinsert the corked tube. He will then, if the anus is 
correctly made, remain clean for twenty-four hours — that is, until 
he next attends to his anus. It may require a little time and some 
adjustments of the anus (under local ansesthesia) before control is 
obtained. 
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Preparation of the Excluded Distal Colon. — The contents of 
the distal colon are « ashed out, if possible from the abdominal fistula ; 
but it may be found necessary to complete this procedure by nashing 
from the rectum below the growth {Fig. 641) 



Lavage with antiseptic solution helps to diminish the bacterial 
content. 

In addition to lavage, instillations of cod-Ii\er oil, the vitamin 
content of which is highly bactericidal, may be used. 

The length of the period of preparation is varied according to 
circumstances. In the case of cardnoma with obstruction, two to 
three weeks is required to relieve the toxic effects of the obstruction. 
Sometimes there is considerable difficulty in getting the colon clear 
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of fajces, especially after a barium meal. In some cases it has been 
necessary to insert a stomach tube into the opening in the distal 
colon and purse-string it into the artificial anus, in order to make 
It watertight and thus get sufficient pressure of fluid in the excluded 
segment of the colon to wash out fecal lumps. 

ReconnexIon of the Colonic Segments in the Disconnecting 
Anus. — The restoration of function in the small disconnecting anus 
is very simple. 

A very long enterotome with a narrow, almost cutting, and 
a generously bevelled edge is used to crush the spur {Fig. ,642). 



Ffg. 642.— The raterotome in position. 


The length of the clamp makes a very long opening in the spur, 
which has for this purpose been made long ; the generously 
bevelled edges produce a graduated pressure, and thus make a wide 
area of contact and therefore a safe anastomosis between the two 
limbs ; the narrow’ crushing — almost cutting-edge cuts quickly 
through the spur. 
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Fig. 643 shows the enterotome. The blades are vaselined before 
use, introduced separately, and then connected up with the screw 
Fig. 644 IS 2 diagram show- 



Through the deep anastomosis formed by this long enterotome, 
most of the fecal contents pass, rather than up through the fistula- 
hke anus. The consequence is that except for a small fistulous 
opening, which may discharge a little feces or perhaps only air. 
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function is almost completely restored in a few days. The small 
fistuls can be closed under local anaesthesia. 

Fig. 645 shows another form of enterotome,* 
made of duralumin, for crushing the spur. The 
feather^veight duralumin arms with longitudinally 
grooved crushing surfaces are introduced separately, 
then joined by rigid cross-bars which assure stability, 
smooth operation, and evenly distnbuted crushing 
power. Turning the wheel-scrcAv draws 
the crushing blades together to cut through 
the spur gradually. The calibrated Joiver 
bar shows the distance between the blades 
under the skin surface. Since the clamp 
projects but 3 or 4 cm. above the skin, 
only an ordinary dressing is required, and 
the patient suffers no great disco: 

Fig. 645 — Och 5 nfr-Debakey »pur 

“ Made by Messrs. Mueller, Chicago. U.S A- crosiier for the De>ine colostomy. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIIl 

THE TECHNIQUE OF OPERATIONS ON THE 
DEFUNCnONED DISTAL COLON 

Types of Operation. — ^The fono^\ing operations can be carried 
out on the defunctioned distal colon : — 

1. Partial sigmoidectomy with sutured anastomosis. 

2. Extensive sigmoidotomy for the removal of single or multiple 
adenomata. 

3. A rectosigmoid resection with sutured anastomosis. 

4. Rectosigmoid resection with telescopic anastomosis. 

5. Resection of carcinoma of the descending colon or splenic 
flexure. 


X. PARTIAL SIGMOIDECTOMY WITH SUTURED 
ANASTOMOSIS 

The Danger of a Sutured Anastomosis in a Functioning Distal 
Colon. — The difliculties and dangers of a sutured anastomosis in the 
functioning distal colon are : — 

a. The contents of the colon are very infective, and as the lumen 
of the bowel must be opened during the operation, it is almost 
impossible to prevent soiling of the peritoneum and therefore the 
occurrence of some grade of peritonitis. 

h. The natural vascularity of the colon is so poor that it 
is never certain that the cut ends of the bowel, with the added 
embarrassment of sutures, have sufhdent circulation to ensure proper 
repair. 

c. The repair of the peritoneal layer of the colon is not so good 
as that of the small intestine. 

d. Infection from the colonic contents can leak to the peritoneum 
through the actual line of contact of the segments of bowel ; it can 
also pass-through little areas of necrosis in the cut edges of the 
bowel, which occur from a suture-pressure in the poorly vascularized 
colonic wall ; or it can follow the sutures. 

As pointed out on p. 943, these dangers are greatly minimized 
or removed if the anastomosis is made on a defunctioned distal 
colon 




months, but as a rule such a long period is not necessary. ‘ In such 
inflammatory conditions long defunctioning is sound treatment, 
because areas of inflammation spreading from the tumour to all the 
organs in its neighbourhood slowly disappear. 

A prolonged defunctioning of the distal colon enables the surgeon 
not only to remove inflammatory tumours which pre\'iQusly were 
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inoperable, but also to avoid the removal of bowel which is inflamed 
but otherwise healthy. In one patient in whom I had unsuccessfully 
made two attempts to remove an inflammatory diverticular tumour 
in a defunctioned distal colon, I was able, on making a third attempt, 
after the bowel had been defunctioned for a considerable time, to 
remove the tumour. In another patient w ho dev eloped acute intestinal 
obstruction as the result of an inflammatory diverticular tumour in 
the sigmoid, the diverticular condition completely cleared up after 



Ftg 647 — RescctKMi and sutured aaastomosit m a defunctioned distal colon, 
showing the interrupted suture* aronod the cut bowel ends, which have been 
approximated bx the forceps 

the distal colon had been defunctioned for twelve months, and normal 
function was restored. 

Thus, in innocent affections, the longer the distal colon is 
defunctioned, the safer and more successful is the operation. 

In malignant conditions the bow'el should not be defunctioned 
for more than two or three weeks. In bad cases, however, the growth 
can be removed and the reconstitution of the continuity of the colon 
carried out in a bowel in which a long period of defunctioning has 
been allowed {see p. 945)- 

Technique. — In the defunctioned distal colon, a really aseptic 
anastomosis can be made. This is made possible by the fact that, as 
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the excluded segment is functionless and time is not a consideration, 
the lumina of the divided ends of the colon can be aseptically sealed 
'by diathermic coagulation. The tedmique used in making this 
aseptic anastomosis is illustrated in Figs. 646 and 647. 

The segment of bowel containing the groivth is isolated with the 
aid of the diathermy knife and Kocher clamps and removed, together 
with the corresponding part of mesenteric leaf. The Kocher clamps 
closing the proximal and distal segments are contacted with the 
diathermy current, in order to seal that piece of bowel which lies 
within the grasp of the clamp. The clamps are approximated as 
shown in Fig. 647, and interrupted sutures, taking in a big bite of the 
seromuscular layer, are placed around the whole circumference of the 
bowel ends. These sutures are tied so gently that the sealed ends 
6f the bowel are not opened. The rent in the mesentery is closed 
in the usual way. The segment of bowel containing the anastomosis 
should be embedded in a little pocket of omentum for additional 
safety. A drainage tube is inserted down to the anastomosis. 

a. SIGMOIDOTOMY FOR REMOVAL OF SINGLE AND 
MULTIPLE ADENOMATA 

In cases where there have been large single or multiple adenomata, 
I have not hesitated after defunctioning the colon to slit the sigmoid 
up widely and remove the adenomata. It is a comfort to feel that, 
because the operation has been carried out on the defunctioned 
colon, there is very little danger of a suture insufficiency in the 
extensively sutured sigmoid. 

3. RECTOSIGMOID RESECTION WITH SUTURED 
ANASTOMOSIS 

It is in growths in the lower third of the sigmoid that this 
method of making an anastomosis in a defunctioned colon is so 
valuable. 

In this situation none of the safer operation methods based on the 
principle of Paul can be satisfactorily carried out, because they do 
not permit an adequate resection of the mesenteric leaf, nor do they 
allow sufficient removal of the bowel on the rectal side of the 
growth. But where a rectosigmoid resection w’ith a sutured anasto- 
mosis is carried out on a defunctioned bowel, the proper amount 
of the sigmoid with the corresponding part of the mesenteric leaf 
and the upper part of the rectum can be resected, and with ever}' 
prospect of success and ver}’ little danger the sigmoid can be anasto- 
mosed to the divided rectum. Mo^eo^'e^, when the repair of this 
A. T. 61 
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rectosigmoid anastomosis takes place in a defunctioned colon, the 
incomplete pentonealization of the rectum does not mar the 
eventual successful healing of the anastomosis 

A sutured rectosigmoid anastomosis is particularly applicable 
after rectosigmoid resection for an innocent diverticular tumour 
^^here the circulation of the rectum is not endangered. 

Technique . — Box clamps are used to seal the cut ends when the 
sigmoid is divided. Fig. 648 is an illustration of a box clamp and 



Ft% 648 — The bo^ (lamp for a&epdcaUy closmg the divided ends of the colon 
A B, The two sections of the clanlp , C, The key, nhich is inserted into the screns 
E F, to bring the two sections of the damp together . D. The key m action . G, A 
sectional dravimg showing the senations oa the gripping surfaces of the two 
sides of the clamp , H, The clamp assenbled , I, The diathermy knife used to 
divide the bowel and coagulate its ent edges. 

its constituent parts. The clamps are nearly three-quarters of an 
inch wide, and have deep serrations. They are applied under great 
pressure obtained by the use of a key {Fig. 648, C), which produces a 
very powerful, firm grip on the cut segment. Omng to the great 
pressure, the broad serrated gnp, and the coagulation of the gripped 
tissues by means of the diathermy current, leakage is impossible and 
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the occluded end is sterile. This form of clamp is a convenient one 
for asepticahy sealing the divided ends of the colon. It can be allo^\ed 
to lie uncovered in the abdominal cavity. It also serv’es as a handle 
wherewith to make tension on the bov\el when dissecting it from 
adhesions, or out of the pelvis. 



Fig 649. — Isolating the upper half of the rectum bv dissectuic it from the 
pel\ic wall laterall>, and from the bladder anCenori^. bv means of long, spade- 
ended dissecting scissors 


The Resection of the Bozcel . — ^\Vith one of these box clamps 
above and another below the proposed line of section, the hovel 
is divided vith a thin diathenny knife flush with the clamp 
edges. The tissue at the edges of the clamps and that grasped 
by them is sterilized by contacting the clamps and their edges 
with the coagulating diathermy current. The mesenteric leaf is 
also isolated. 
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Holding the lower sigmoid segment by its clamp, the operator 
draws it firmly upwards, puts its rectosigmoid peritoneal reflection on 
the stretch, and divides it. The upper part of the rectum is isolated 
by dissecting it from the pelvic wall laterally and from the bladder 
anterior!)’ by means of a long spade-ended dissecting scissors (Fig 649). 



Fig 6-,o —The lower end of Ibe rectosigmtad segment is closed by a Wertheim’s 
\aginal clamp before the rectum is dnided 


In the case of innocent conditions, particularly when carrying 
out a rectosigmoid resection — that is, a resection of part of the rectum 
and part of the sigmoid — the main blood-supply of the rectum should 
not be disturbed. 

The rectum is divided in much the same way as the vagina is 
divided in the course of a panh^sterectomy, and as in that operation 
a Wertheim’s vaginal clamp is used to close the lower end of the 
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rectosigmoid segment {Fig. 650). A clamp is not applied to the 
rectal stump because the tissue of its cut edges must not be crushed. 
The use of a clamp is unnecessarj', as the rectum can be cleaned 
and disinfected through the anus. 

In the case of a woman the tubes should be removed, because 
even the presence of slight infection (a mild sepsis occasionally occurs 



p,g, 651 — Diagrammatic representation of sutures being inserted from the 
mucous membrane mside the bowel, so as to |oia the posterior wall of the di\ ided 
end of the sigmoid to that of the disided end of the rectum It also shows the 
use of the two needle-holders, which enable the sutunng to be done in the depths 
of the pelvis, and hmv the anastomosis « ‘guv-roped’ to the frame, so that 
in such a deep wound the end* arc kept in accurate positicn and exact suturing 
IS made possible. Inset. Flgure-of 8 sutures bemg used to coapt a small section 
of the anterior edges of the rectum and colon segments. 

round the cut edge of the rectum) may give rise to tubo-ovarian 
abscesses. 

The Anastomosis . — The Iox\er end of the sigmoid is now anasto- 
mosed to the stump of the rectum in the follow ing way : The cut 
end of the sigmoid is examined, to make sure that it is properly 
vascularized. It is brought down to the rectal stump, placed in 
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correct apposition to it, and secured m this position by ‘ guy-rope ’ 
sutures, which, besides fixing the segments together, are used to 
anchor them to the operating frame {Ftg. 651). 

As the bowel segments are empty and clean, interrupted sutures 
of fine, slightly hardened gut, taking a bite of about one-third of an 
inch, are inserted from their lumina. These sutures are used to join 
the posterior and lateral walls, until it is impossible to insert any 
more When this point has been reached, a few figure-of-8 sutures 
are inserted from the external surface of the bowel in order to 
complete the anastomosis {Fig. 651, inset). 

Only one layer of sutures is used. The sutures are inserted from 
the lumen of the bowel, because on account of the cramped position 
it is most difficult to place the posterior laj'er of sutures in position from 
the external surface. 

A long needle-holder is used to insert the sutures, and another 
one in the left hand ser%’es to pick them up. By employing this 
double needle-holder device, it is surprising to see how deep dow'n 
in the pelvis an anastomosis can be made. 

The pelvic peritoneum is sutured over the anastomosis. 

Drainage . — Adequate and prolonged drainage is important. A 
tube is introduced through the abdominal wound down to the 
anastomosis ; and where conditions relating to union are specially 
bad, as in resection for vesicosigmoid fistula {see p. 940), the coccj'x 
should be removed and another tube inserted up to the anastomosis 
through the opening thus made. 

In order to prevent accumulation of secretion in the rectum, the 
sphincter is divided posteriorly (without dividing the mucous mem- 
brane), or if this is not done an indwelling rectal tube is used. 

About six or seven days after the operation it w’jll often be 
found that, if saline is injected through the anus, some of it will come 
out of the abdominal tube. This is owing to the fact that a leak has 
developed in the anastomosis. The draina^ tube (or a smaller one) 
is therefore left in position till such time as fluid injected through 
the rectum shows that the anastomosis has healed. 

About two weeks after healing is complete the spur of the artificial 
anus is crushed ; and the fistulx closed later under local anesthesia. 

Vaginal Drainage in the Female . — Instead of passing the long 
drainage tube from the abdominal wound through a coccygeal open- 
ing, as in Fig. 630, p. 941, it may be passed through an omental 
screen and an opening in the pouch of Douglas into the vagina. In 
this way the anastomosis can be disconnected from the mam part of 
the abdomen and connected externally through the vagina. If 
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necessar)', smaller and smaller tubes can be stitched to the end of this 
long tube and drawn through, so that a small drainage fistula can be 
maintained until it is quite certain that the anastomosis is healed. 

4. RECTOSIGMOID RESECTION WITH TELESCOPIC 
ANASTOMOSIS 

In some cases of rectosigmoid resection, a sutured anastomosis 
between the sigmoid and the stump of the rectum cannot be made 
because of mechanical disabilities. This occurs in fat people, in 
males with narrow pelves, and in cases of small or short rectal stumps. 



In other cases, as in malignant growths of the rectum, where 
a considerable part of the rectum may have to be removed and the 
circulation of the remaining part endangered, it may not be wise to 
trust to a sutured anastomosis. In drcumstances such as these, the 
rectal stump should be closed as sho^vn in Fig. 652, the peritoneum 
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sutured over it, and the divided end of the sigmoid implanted into 
the abdominal A\all. 

At a later stage {Fig 653), when the circulation of the rectal 
stump is assured or has been * determined ' (as m a skin flap), and 
when the peritoneum has become * glued ’ on to the rectum, the 
sigmoid may be disconnected, drawn through, and sutured into an 
opening made in this rectal pouch. 

In this technique, where the anastomosis may not be sutured, 
and where secretion in the rectum could therefore easily pass up into 



Ftg 6j3 — Diagrammatic |»ectjcnal) rcptearalaticn of the condiuoij a month 
later. The peritoneum (A) now »hown a<lb«r«nt to the rectal stump (B), and 
there IS no peritoneal space to admit of dangerous spreading subperitoneal cellulitic. 


the peritoneal cavity, the sphincter must be divided so as to throw it 
completey out of action. 

Fig. 654 shows diagrammatically the cut end of the sigmoid (a 
ring of skin for fixation purposes may be left round this end) tele- 
scoped into the rectal pouch. 

The few’ sutures used to connect the peritoneum of the sigmoid 
to the peritoneum covering the rectal pouch ensure that, as the 
sigmoid is drawn down, peritoneal surface becomes applied to peri- 
toneal surface. A slotted tube (B) fixed in position with a safety-pin 
is used to keep the anastomosis in position and drain the rectal pouch. 

Drainage . — In this case it is particularly necessary to establish 
adequate and prolonged drainage. It is an insurance to the patient if 
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anything should go wrong widi die circulation of the stump (often 
better than anatomical dissections would lead us to believe). It is 
also a safeguard in the precarious healing which usually occurs in 
rectal wounds. 

Thus in this technique it is particularly important that drainage 
should be established perineally by removal of the coccj'x as well 
as abdominally through the ound. 



Fig. Shocking diagraininaticaHv tlie cut end of the sigmoid telescoped 

into the rectal pouch .K few sutures connect the peritoneum of both parts, so that, 
as the sigmoid is drawn down, peritoneal surface becomes applied to peritoneal 
surface, a, Ring of skin around artlhcial anus sutured to rubber lube , B, 4 
slotted tube fi^ed in position with a safety-pin, used to keep the anastomosis iP 
position and dram the rectal pouch. C, Gauze and safety-pin presenting the 
tube from going up. 

As the sigmoid is functionless and the rectum patulous from the 
dmsion of the sphincter ani, there is no more danger from this 
telescopic operation than from drauing the sigmoid on to the surface 
of the abdominal to make an ordinary abdominal artificial anus. 

A difficulty, howe% er, in this method is that sometimes it is not 
easy to make the opening in the rectal pouch, because the bladder 
falls over and adheres to the rectal stump. 
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The method is particularly applicable to bad cases of carcinoma 
of the lower end of the sigmoid, for the making of the telescopic 
anastomosis can be delayed for six or twelve months, when the 
patient will have greatly improved in health as a result of the removal 
of the malignant growth, and the circulation of the rectal stump, 
which IS sometimes disturbed in these cases, will have improted. 

CASE-HISTORIES 

The following case-histories are cited to show the practical 
application of the sutured and telescopic rectosigmoid anastomoses in 
the defunctioned or excluded colon : — 

Sutured Rectosigmoid Anastomosis. — 

Case r. — An old and lery debilitated man. Carcinoma of the loner end 
of the sigmoid, acute intestinal obstruction, and a late stage of diabetes. 

Stage I : Disconnecting anus m the proximal transverse colon. 

Stage 2 : Rectosigmoid resection with closure of the rectal stump, and 
implantation of lower cut end of sigmoid into lom. 

Stage 3 • Six months later — resection of sigmoid mucous-fistula 
(artificial anus) and anastomosis by suture of lower end of sigmoid with 
rectal stump 

Recovery; Jwed three jears. 

Case 2. — Female, aged 50. Diverticular tumour, intestinal obstruction. 

Stage 1 : Disconnecting anus in the distal part of the transverse colon, and 
exploration of the abdomen. Large adherent mass filling the whole of the 
pelvis Regarded as inoperable caranoma of the sigmoid. 

Stage 2 : Three months later, at a second operation, further scrutiny 
of the mass now gave the impression that it might be an inflammatory 
diverticular tumour, and not a carcinoma, as at first thought. It was, 
however, still irremovable. 

Stage 3 : Six months later, at a third operation, it was found that as 
the result of six months’ dcfunclioning of the disal colon, the tumour of 
the sigmoid had become so much smaller and less adherent that it now 
appeared possible to remove it; and the whole of the lower two-thirds 
of the sigmoid, which was involved in the tumour-mass and widely adherent 
to adjacent structures, was removed. The severed end of the sigmoid 
was anastomosed to the upper part of the rectum. Fig. 655 is a radiograph 
made six months after the operation of a banum clysma in this patient. 

Telescopic Rectosigmoid Anastomosis. — 

Case 3 — Avery fat man, aged 56, ahotelkeeper, developed acute intestinal 
obstruction. He was operated upon m the countr}-, and what was thought 
to be an inoperable carcinoma of the sigmoid ^vas found. 

In order to relieve the obstruction, an artificial anus was made in the 
upper end of the sigmoid. 

When examined it was thought that the tumour was inflammatory, 
and that it was the result of an extensive diverticulitis 

At a second operation the whole of the sigmoid, including the portion 
bearing the artificial anus was removed. It was impossible to approximate 
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the divided ends of the bowel and therefore to make an anastomosis ; con- 
sequently it V.-ZS necessar)’ to close the divided rectum b) suturing the 
muscle-la)er and the pentoneum separately (see Ftg. 652); and also to 



Ft? 6i V. — Radiopraphof aea^iowhichadnwticuUr tumour in' fK me most of 
the sigmcid was removed, and the dnuled end ol the stemotd anasl<mi/»ed to 
the upper part of the rectum {From Ikr ' Brtlish Journal of Surgrry ' , 


implant the distal cut end of the beginning of the sigmoid into the loin, 
where it would function as an artificial anus. 

Four vears later, at the request of the patient — who could not an> 
longer tolerate tlie artificial anus — it was decided to make an attempt to 
unite the descending colon to the rectum. The radiograph (Fto. 656), 
shows the level of the division of the sigmoid — almost at its beginning — 
and the smallness of the rectal stump. 
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After malung a disconnecting anus and preparing the distal colon, the 
sigmoid was joined to the rectal stump by a telescopic anastomosis made 
in the way already shown {Ftg 654) 



Fig 656 — Shewing ladx^raph of the drsc«a(ling colon and the rectal stump 
when, after four learj, the distal end of the descendiag colon had elongated a 
little from the increased function imposed on it Note the smallness of the 
rectal slump I, The tenter end of the descending colon . 2, Slump of rectum 
(From ‘diistrofian and AVa" Zealand Journal of Surgery’.). 


The following were the detailed steps of the operation : — 

1. The abdomen was opened by a median subumbiltcal incision. 

2. An incision was so made round the artificial anus that a substantial 
ring of skin was left attached to the mucous membrane ; the anus was 
then disconnected from the abdominal wall and the descending colon 
extensively mobilized. 
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3. A rubber tube 2-5 cm. (i in.) in diameter, cut as shown in Fig. 654, 
was now sutured to the ring of skin which had been left attached to the 
artificial anus for this purpose. 

4. A sponge-holder with a swab on the end was next introduced 
through the anus into the rectum and pressed against its upper blind end. 



fig. 657 — Radiograph of the rfctum made alter a banum cl>sma followed 
by injection of air It was taken four rears after the telescopic operalmn. Note 
the straight tube-Uke rectocolic segment, (from Me * Brtlisk J ournal of Surgery '.) 

An incision 375 cm. (i 4 in.) long was made through the rectal wall. 
The forceps were now made to grip the end of the tube and draw it, with 
the attached bowel, through into the rectum. 

5. The rectal stump had contracted from disuse, and, as the patient 
\vas verj’ fat, a tunnel had therefore to be made posterior to the bladder 
before the rectum could be incised. Consequently, when the bowel was 
drawn through this tunnel, there was no space whatever to permit the 
manipulations required for the insertion of sutures in order to unite the 
cut edge of the rectal wall to that of the colon. Union of the bowel 
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ends was then attained as foUmss The obliquely cut part of the tube 
was drawn down through (he anus and kept in this position b\' means 
of gauze and a \erj large safety-pm inserted as shown in Ftg 654 The 
sphincter, grasping the obliquely cut part of the tube, prevented the tube 
from moving downwards ; the safety-pin pre\ented it from going upwards 
The bowel ends were therefore held in the position in which they were 
placed. The slotted part of the tube drained any contents which might 
ha%e accumulated in the rectal cavity. A drainage tube was introduced 
abdominally down to the junction of the colon with the rectum. 

The coni alescence of the patient was uneientful Four weeks after 
the operation, when it was found that the anastomosis was firmly healed, 
a little local anesthetic was injected into the small strip of skin between the 
bowel ends, and the spur of the midcolic anus was crushed. The artifiaal 
anus then closed naturally in a very short time Four years later a radio- 
graph (Fig. 657) showed that this patient was functioning perfectly, and 
that no contraction had taken place at the telescopic union. 

Case 4.— A woman, aged 55 Carcinoma of lower end of sigmoid. 

Stage r : Disconnecting anus made at the pro'cimal part of the trans- 
terse colon, when an exploration reiealed a carcinoma situated close to the 
lower end of the sigmoid. 

Stage 2 : Three weeks later — resection of the lower end of the sigmoid 
and the upper part of the rectum ; closure of the rectum, implantation of 
the cut end of the sigmoid into the abdominal wall 

Stage 3 : Many months later when the patient was in good health — 
mobilization of the upper part of the sigmoid and the descending colon, 
and the making of a telescopic anastomosis with the rectal pouch, the 
sphincter am of which was divided. 

This patient is now well Function normal for sixteen months. 

5. RESECTION OF CARCINOMA OF THE DESCENDING 
COLON OR SPLENIC FLEXURE 

The following is a method of resecting a carcinoma of the 
descending colon and its peritoneal leaf with the glands contained 
therein ; and also of restoring (he continuity' of the bowel. 

The operation steps are ; — 

a. The distal colon is exposed. The peritoneum lateral to the 
sigmoid, the descending colon, the splenic flexure, and the proximal 
part of the transverse colon is inased by lifting the operating frame 
and displacing the intestines medially to create a space so that this 
incision can be made. 

b. The sigmoid, the descending colon, the splenic flexure, and 
the distal p?rt of the transv’erse colon are m turn mobilized, and with 
these parts of the bowel is lifted the peritoneal leaf (with glands) of 
the posterior abdominal wall opposite to the descending colon. 

c. The box clamps are applied to the upper third of the sigmoid 
and the bowel is divided between them. The mesentery and vessels 
of the upper part of the sigmoid mesentery are divided, also the 
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peritoneal leaf opposite the descending colon and its vessels, and 
finally the peritoneal leaf and vessels (arra supplied by the left colic) 
of the distal part of the transverse colon. 

d. The isolated segment consisting of the upper third of the 
sigmoid colon, the descending colon, the splenic flexure, and the 
distal half of the transverse colon is drawn out through the upper 
angle of the wound where the parietal peritoneum is sutured to it. 

e. The sigmoid (which has been previously mobilized) is now, 
with its box clamp and its peritoneal leaf, drawn upwards towards 
the kidney, so that its mesenteric leaf will cover the extensive bare 
space on the posterior abdominal wall left by the removal of the 
peritoneal leaf pertaining to the descending colon. 

So as to anchor the sigmoid and its leaf in proper position, 
the box clamp is drawn through and fixed in a stab wound just 
below' the last rib. 

Omentum is used to cover what little bare space is not covered 
in the above way, and the wound m the abdominal w’all is closed. 

/. The segment of bowel containing the growth is amputated after 
the wound is closed. 

The implanted cut end ofthe transverse colon functions as an 
artificial anus, and the box*clamped end of the sigmoid lying in the 
stab-wound finally closes. 

Many months later, when the patient is very much better, and 
when the possibility of any metastasis has passed, either of the follow- 
ing methods may be employed to restore continuity of the bowel : 
(i) Where the remaining parts of the sigmoid and transverse colon, 
after mobilization, can be approximated, a colonic end-to-end 
anastomosis can be made under the protection of a disconnecting 
anus at the hepatic flexure. (2) Where the colonic segments cannot 
be approximated, the ileum is divided at its lower end, the proximal 
end is anastomosed to the sigmoid colon, and the distal end implanted 
into the abdominal wall to make a mucous flstula. The patient’s 
condition then is this : He has two mucous fistulie, which give little 
trouble, but he is continent ; and he has had a very’ wide removal 
of a carcinoma in a situation which is difficult to deal with surgically, 
and also a resection of all the glands and the mesentery related to 
this growth. 



CHAPTER LXXXIX 

THE SURGERY OF MALIGNANT DISEASE OF THE 
RECTUM 


PATHOLOGICAL TYPES 

Gen'ER.\lizing broadly, and from a clinical point of view, carcinoma 
of the rectum may be dhided into two main types - 

r. An invasive malignant type, in which the expectation of life 
is ^er}’ poor, no matter how ruthless or extensive the operation may 
be — that is, carcinoma m the young, and carcinoma which shows 
a definite tendency to metastasize early and to infiltrate widely. 

2. A more benign and less tnraswe type, in which the expectation 
of life is good — that is, the carcinoma which tends to remain local 
and not to metastasize in the early stages, and which, according 
to Dukes* and to Westhues* occurs in 45 to 50 per cent of cases. 

STANDARD OPERATION METHODS 

The standard operations for carcinoma of the rectum are the 
abdomino'perineal (the Miles operation) and the perineal. 

The abdomino-perineal operation, in which the sigmoid, its mesen- 
terj’, the rectum, and the anal canal are removed, is conceived on 
sound lines, and will probably remain the operation of choice in 
selected cases. 

It has, however, certain disadvantages. It is primarily an ab- 
dominal dissection of the rectum, and is therefore an operation 
which is attended with a good deal of shock. It lea\es the patient 
incontinent. It \s, moreover, carried out on the functioning rectum, 
in which operation is more dangerous and difficult ; and it is an 
operation which in the hands of an average surgeon has a high 
mortality-rate — good surgeons admit a mortality-rate of 20 to 30 
per cent. 

This operation may certainly be the proper one for all lowly- 
situated and all unfavourable types of rectal grow th ; but it is doubtful 
if it should be employed for all rectal carcinomas, many forms 
of which are relatively benign. 

The perineal operation, which is more limited in its scope, is 
less dangerous. It is more suitable for the second class of rectal 
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carcinoma, the less invasive type (if the surgeon can be sure of his 
ground), especially in its early stages. Of this class, if the surgeon 
can recognize them, there are rectal carcinomas in which the expecta- 
tion of life is extremely good ; for we have all seen patients with rectal 
carcinoma who, with the help of a colostomy, have lived six, seven, 
or eight years. In such cases, an extensive radical operation is 
certainly quite unnecessary, and a more conserv'ative operation will 
always suffice. 

Thus in relation to the operative treatment of carcinoma of the 
rectum there are two schools of thought : — 

The first, basing its principles on an extensive spread of the 
carcinoma, makes the operative approach from the abdomen and 
carries out an abdomino-perineal type of operation. 

The second, regarding the spread of the carcinoma as not always 
a wide one, and regarding, too, a \ride spread as an inoperable case, 
carries out the operative approach from the perineum. 

The surgeon may, therefore, take advantage of the peculiar 
pathology of carcinoma of the rectum and select the type of operation 
which will suit the particular circumstances, when it will be found 
that it wll not always be necessary to perform extensive operations 
that sacriiice the sphincter. 

Loicer Sigmoid Growths . — Carcinoma of the lower part of the 
sigmoid which involves removal of part of the rectum is usually dealt 
with (i) by a Miles operation, which sacrifices the whole rectum, 
or (2) by rectosigmoid resection with closure of the lo\ver end of the 
bow el and implantation of its upper end to form an artificial anus. 

THE AUTHOR’S METHODS 

My own vie^vs^’ * in regard to all operations for carcinoma of the 
rectum are that (a) I like to approach them in a defunctioned rectum 
{see p. 980); and (6) according to the position and to the more or 
less invasive character of the growth, I like to approach an operation 
for a carcinoma of the rectum (and the lower end of the sigmoid) 
along one of the follotring lines: (r) An abdominal rectosigmoid 
resection and anastomosis ; (2) A limited perineal operation ; (3) A 
perineo-abdominal rectosigmoid mobilization, permitting a conseiv’a- 
tive operation (preseivation of sphincter) if circumstances permit, 
and if they do not, a radical operation. 

I. The Abdominal Rectosigmoid Resection and Anasto- 
mosis. — Where the growth is in the forcer end of the sigmoid and its 
resection also involves the removal of the upper part of the rectum, 

I approach the operation from the abdomen ; isolate and resect the 
A. T. 62 
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diseased segment, dissecting the upper part of the rectum from 
above , and anastomose the divided sigmoid to the rectal stump 

2. The Limited Perineal Operation. — If the patient is old and 
weak, I carry out a limited perineal operation as descnbed on p. 1012 
— the least dangerous operation for an old and feeble person. 

3. The Perineo-abdominal Method (Radical or Conserva- 
tive). — In most cases of carcinoma of the rectum (even where the 
growth is low in the rectum and I know I shall have to sacrifice the 
sphincter), I approach the operation from the perineum. 

I employ a preliminary defunctioning operation %\hich enables 
me; (a) To determine the operability from the point of view of an 
abdominal spreading; (i) To operate on an empty and clean 
rectum ; (e) To begin the dissection from below, where, if I find 
that the growth is inoperable, I can retreat early in the operation 
and before I cut any important vascular connexions ; and {d) To 
finish the dissection abdominally so that I avoid the difficulty and 
delay w’hi'ch occur m the abdomino-permeal approach of incar- 
cerating the divided sigmoid (often dilated and hypertrophied) under 
the pelvic peritoneum. 

In those cases where the growth is high in the rectum, and 
where in consequence it is unlikely that the neighbourhood of 
the sphincter will be involved, I spare the sphincter and begin the 
isolation of the rectum at its junction with the anal canal, isolating the 
rectum and the sigmoid with its mesentery without dividing any 
vascular connexions ; and I deliver this whole vascularized recto- 
sigmoid segment abdominally. Having preserved the ana] canal and 
the vessels, I am in a position to judge whether I should carry out a 
conservative or a radical operation ; that is, I am in a position to 
study the metastatic spread in the mesentery and the extent of the 
infiltration of the rectal wall, and to see the length and therefore 
estimate the extensibility of the sigmoid. If I feel that I can elongate 
the sigmoid so as to make it reach the sphincter and still remove 
enough sigmoid and mesentery to eradicate the disease completely 
(not a frequent occurrence), I perform a conservative operation : I 
divide the inferior mesenteric artery in the proper spot, return the 
elongated sigmoid stump through the anal canal and sphincter, and 
amputate that segment of bowel t^hich protrudes beyond the anus. 

If on the other hand I find, for one reason or another, that I 
cannot carry out the conservative operation, I perform the radical 
operation to be descnbed subsequently ; I amputate the sigmoid 
as high up as possible, and the whole of its mesentery, and make 
an abdominal anus. 
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Thus at the penultimate of the operation, when I have inspected 
the type and extent of the malignant disease, and A\hen I am in a 
position to make a sound judgement, I can decide whether the 
operation shall be conservative or radical. 
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CHAPTER XC 

OPERATION ON THE DEFUNCTIONED RECTUM 

The principle of the method of operating on a defunctioned distal 
colon {see p. 943) can with equal value be extended to operations on 
the rectum : operations can be carried out more safely and easily 
on the defunctioned rectum, and in particular those dangerous 
operations in which it is necessaiy to unite the rectum to the 
sigmoid. 

In the surgery of the rectum, operations for carcinomatous 
grozcths are the most important problem, for these growths are of 
frequent occurrence, being rather more than one-third of the carci- 
nomatous growths of the whole alimentary canal. And operation for 
carcinoma of the rectum is well worth while, for, although the 
operation is difhcult and serious and the patient runs a high operative 
risk, net ertheless, if he recovers he may in quite a majority of cases 
enj’oy a considerable length of life, because, as pointed out, about 
50 per cent of cases of carcinoma of the rectum are of a moderate 
type of malignancy. 

In the surgery of the rectum, too, a problem almost as exacting 
as that of carcinomatous growths is the surgery of inflammatory divert 
titular tumour of the sigmoid, for, in such cases, the whole sigmoid 
colon may be involved. 

THE UNFAVOURABLE . CONDITIONS PECULIAR TO 
THE RECTUM 

The conditions peculiar to the rectum which are adverse to 
operations on it and involve special difficulties are as follows : — 

1. Its septic contents. 

2. The powerful muscular movements which take place in its 
walls when it is discharging fascal contents. 

3. Its equipment with a sphinctenc apparatus, which, because of 
its muscular obstruction in the functioning rectum, will never allow 
a wound proximal to it in the rectal wall to heal. 

4. Its inaccessible situation; it is encased m the bony pelvis, 
and is therefore difficult of access for the manipulations required for 
its resection. 
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5. Its surrounding ‘ loose area', a space like the ‘ loose area ’ of 
the scalp, and necessarily capacious because of the great variability 
in the distension of the rectum, and a space therefore susceptible 
to infection like that of the scalp. 

6 . The absence of rectal peritoneal covering, which, in other 
hollow viscera, is so necessary for the immediate closing and quick 
healing of wounds. 

Conditions such as these, so prejudicial to the safety and success 
of a rectal operation, can be circumvented if the operation is performed 
on, and the repair following the operation wound allowed to take 
place in, a defunctioned or excluded rectum. 

Difficulties and D.angers in regard to Operations 
ON THE Rectum 

The difficulties and dangers in operations on the rectum are, of 
course, dependent on the above-mentioned peculiar conditions which 
are unfavourable for any operative treatment, and may be considered 
in reference to these conditions. 

Septic Contents and Muscular Movement. — The presence of 
septic contents and the powerful detrusor muscle movements, insepar- 
able accompaniments of the function of the rectum, make the primarj’ 
healing of rectal wounds almost impossible. But if, in the case of 
an anastomosis of the rectum, or where the rectum is part of an 
anastomosis, the operation is carried out and the anastomosis is 
allowed to heal in a defunctioned rectum, the rectal wounds heal 
kindly. 

Inaccessibility of the Rectum. — ^The inaccessibility of the 
rectum is also a difficult}’ overcome by defunctioning the rectum, 
thus emptying it of its contents — air and feces — and permitting the 
contraction of its walls. It is surprising to see how small the 
defunctioned rectum is, and how accessible and easy it is to remove 
m comparison with the functioning rectum. 

Better access to the rectum may also be obtained by : (i) Employ- 
ing a special position — the ‘ hanging belly ’ position ; (2) The use 
of a spinal anassthetic; and (3) The use of the author’s operating 
frame. 

I. The 'Hanging Belly' Position’. Figs. 658 and 659 show the 
Westhues ‘ hanging belly ’ position for a perineal amputation of the 
rectum. Fig. 658 shows the position viewed posteriorly; Fig. 659 
the position viewed laterally. This position allows the intestines to 
drop out of the pelvis into the abdominal cavity, thus leaving more 
room in the pelvis for the dissection of the rectum. 
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Fig. 6^8— Posterior Mew ol Wesibiies ‘hanging belly* position 
(Figi 6^8-66j from the ' Drilnh Journal of Surgery') 



Fig 659 — Lateral view of Westhues * hanging belly ’ position. 
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2. Spinal Ancesthesia eliminates abdominal pressure, and allows 
the intestines to sink into the abdominal cavity. 

3. The Author's Operating Frame {Fig. 660) enables the sacral 
wound to be ratcheted wide open, and gives a good exposure of the 
rectum, thus facilitating its perineal dissection. Any suitable self- 
retaining retractor can, however, be used. 



of sacrum showing after the coccvs has been remoted. The postenot wall of the 
rectum 1$ exposed. 

Absence of Rectal Peritoneal Covering. — The absence of peri- 
toneum on the rectum means, of course, that the power of repair of 
rectal wounds is greatly diminished. Difficulties in this respect in 
the healing of a rectosigmoid anastomosis can be overcome by 
dividing the operation into two stages : a first stage, in which the 
divided end of the rectum is closed and the peritoneum surured o\er 
It; and a second stage, some weeks later, in which the lower end 
of the sigmoid is united to a rectal stump, over ivhich the sutured 
peritoneum will now' have adhered {see pp. 967-969). 

The Sphincter Control. — ^The sphincter apparatus involves a 
surgical disability peculiar to the rectum. In the functioning rectum, 
wounds are burst open by the strong expulsive movements which are 
necessaiy- in regard to the opening of the sphincter. This disability 
may be counteracted, first, by dcfunctioning the rectum ; and secondly. 



Fig. 66i. — Di3gramsDaiic Tfjvfseatatifai of tbp Jocisp area ' ^mrour'iliog 
the reclum A, The * loose area ’ . B The reetum . C, The peritoneal reflection 
cn to the rectum ; D, The anns ; E, The distded lesator am 

even the slightest infection of this area. This ‘ loose area ’ around the 
rectum {Fig. 66i) is of great surgical importance ; and after removal 
of the rectum, more patients than uould be generally credited die 
from a low sepsis of this extensive absorbing surface. In the perineal 
operation 30 per cent of the deaths are caused by sepsis ; in the 
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abdomino-perineal operation 31 per cent are due to peritonitis 
(Kirschner, Passler). 

In infected cases the temperature is scarcely ever high ; some- 
times the rise is hardly noticeable. The absorption of toxic products 
from this surface is, howe\’er, great, being proportional to surface 
area, as in the case of an extensive burn. 

In the management of this ‘ loose area ’ there are three particular 
points to which attention must be paid : — 

I . Special precautions should be taken to prevent the cut end of 
the sigmoid — or, if the operation is 
started from the perineum, the lower 
end of the rectum — from infecting 


F(|. 66j.— Sho^\in| the use <•{ 
the box clamp for closing the 
divided end ot the colon A, Box 
clamp . B, Screw-s used to bring 
the two sections tigbtlv together 
C, Kev inserted into screw in order 
to bring segments of box clamp 
together with great pressure. O 
Diathermy kaife used to divide the 
bonel and coagulate its cut edges 


this ‘ loose area I am sure that 
where the cut ends of the boxxel are 
sutured and covered « ith oiled silk — 
the usual practice — there is an unnoticeable leakage of the septic 
contents, due to the squeezing of the bowel from the forcible 
manipulations involved when operating in a cramped space. I feel 
certain that this is the cause of the low infection of this space 
one often sees after rectal t^rations. 

The special precaution which I advocate is the use of a specially 
designed small box-clamp {Fig. 662), which seals the cut end of the 
bowel and, with the aid of diathermy, renders it sterile {see p. 962). 

2. Precautions should be taken (a) to prevent the absorption of 
the tissue juices and the wound products which are the immediate 
result of the operation, and (i) to minimize the infection of the large 
wound surface. This is accomplished by painting the raw surface 
of the large cavit)' with a three-dye solution, which is an aqueous 
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solution of I per cent gentian violet, o- 1 per cent neutral acnflavine, 
and I per cent bnlliant green’ — a mixture used by Aldrich for the 
treatment of burns. The gentian violet produces an eschar and has 
a selective antiseptic action on Gram-positive organisms ; the brilliant 
green and the neutral acnflavine are specially mimical to Gram- 
negative organisms 

3. The slowly healing cavity should receive regular attention m 
order to avoid an exogenous infection of it, a risk to which it is 
exposed by the long-continued dressing. 
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CHAPTER XCI 


THE TECHNIQUE OF OPERATION ON THE 
DEFUNCnONED RECTUM 

Preliminary Defunctiooing and Exploring Operation.— The 
carrj’ing out of a defunctioning operation provides an opportunity to 
make a preliminary exploration of the abdomen. 

As this first-stage operation is primarily intended for the making 
of a disconnecting anus, the exploration ts necessarily through a small 
incision. It is carried out as described in Chapters LXXXVI, 
LXXXVII, dealing with operation on the defunctioned distal colon. 



Fig. 6fi3 —Diagram to show ho« the bowel is prepared bj being jshed uul 
from the colostomy opening in the distal colon. A, Tube connected w ith a funnel 
inserted in the colon (w here the obstruction is comple’e, the rectum also is washed 
out from below); 8, Tube in the rectum: C, The position of the obsinictioii. 
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Preparation of the Excluded Distal Colon and Rectum. — 

The contents of the distal colon and rectum are now washed out, 
if possible, from the abdominal fistula. It may also be found 
necessary to wash out the rectum from below the growth. {Ftg. 663.) 
Lavage with antiseptic solution helps to diminish the bacterial 
content. For this latter purpose I have also used, in addition to 
lavage, instillations of cod-Hver oil, the vitamin content of which 
is highly bactericidal. 

The length of the preparation is varied according to circum- 
stances. In the case of carcinoma with obstruction, three weeks 
is required. In innocent disease involving the rectum, if the 
disconnecting anus can be kept continent the patient is not 



Fi; 664 — Proximal colic anus wbicb bas bsen controlled bv the use of an 
occluded tube. A is the umbilicus In this case tot three > ears fices hai b ne%er 
escaped around the tube. Note the absence o{ raucous membrane around the tube. 

(Fig*. 664, 66a ftom thg 'Britnh Journal of Surgery' 1 


uncomfortable, and the length of the preparation can be extended 
for months. {Fig- 664.) Sometimes considerable difficulty is found 
in getting the colon clean, especially after a barium meal. In some 
cases it is necessary to insert a stomach tube into the opening of 
the distal colon and purse-string it into the artificial anus, in order 
to obtain sufficient pressure of fluid in the excluded segment of the 
colon to wash out fecal lumps. 

These small artificial anuses can be controlled by a corked tube. 

If the anus is properly made — that is, with the skin-edge 
accurately coapted to the mucous membrane — it will not form a 
keloid or contract. 
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OPERATIVE APPROACHES FOR CARCINOMA OF THE LOWER 
END OF THE SIGMOID, THE RECTOSIGMOID 
JUNCTION, OR THE RECTUM 

These are : (a) The abdominal rectosigmoid resection ; (6) The 
perineo-abdominal resection (radical or conservative). 

The Abdominal Rectosigmoid Resection. — In the past, it 
was my custom to deal ttnth cases of carcinoma of the lower end 
of the sigmoid or of the rectosigmoid junction by one of the Dvo 
methods indicated on p. 978. In some cases, dependent on circum- 
stances. I performed a radical Miles operation. In others I resected 
a segment containing the growth and including the lower half of the 
sigmoid and the upper part of the rectum. I then closed the rectal 
stump, covered it with peritoneum, and implanted the cut end of 
the sigmoid into the abdominal wall as an artificial anus. I also 
employed this latter method for inflammatory diverticular tumour 
of the lower end of the sigmoid. In all cases I made the patient 
incontinent. I never attempted to anastomose the sigmoid to the 
rectum, for I knew that operations on the rectum in the presence 
of a functioning bowel were usually unsuccessful, primary union of 
an anastomosis always failing, and the resultant infection leading to 
fatal results. 

Nowadays, since I find that I can with comparative safety carry 
out these rectosigmoid anastomoses if I make them and allow them 
to heal in a properly defunctioned and prepared distal colon and 
neccum, I have no hesifacfon in anastomosing the sigmoid to the 
rectum. 

Thus, being able with some degree of success to join the divided 
end of the sigmoid to the rectal stump in the defunctioned distal 
colon, it is often possible to remove growths of the lower or lowest 
part of the sigmoid and, Avithout sacrificing the efficiency of the 
operation, preserve continence for the patient. 

This method is eminently suitable for diverticular tumours 
which involve the whole sigmoid, in which the blood-supply of the 
rectum is not necessarily interfered with. 

The steps in the technique of a sutured abdominal recto- 
sigmoid resection are described on p. 961 et seq. 

The Perineo-abdominal Method of Resection of the Rectum 
(Radical or Conservative). — A perineo-abdominal method of 
resection, which can be either radical or consen'ative, should be 
employed when dealing with those carcinomatous growths of the 
rectum Avhich, judged from the standpoint of the usual examination, 
require a radical operation, but which, in a small proportion of 
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cases, when examined at the time of the operation, are found to be 
favourable for a conservative operation ; that is, for an operation 
i\hich preserves the patient’s continence. 

The Principles of the Perineo-abdominal Resection. — The mam 
principles involved in this operation are as follows • — 

I The abdominal spread of the carcinoma is reviewed at a 
preliminary operation {a defunctioning operation) ; that is, the 
operability of the growth from the abdominal side is ascertained. 

2. The operation is earned out on a defunctioned and prepared 
rectosigmoid. 

3. The perineal and the abdominal parts of the operation are 
carried out simultaneously by the co-operation of the surgeon and 
the assistant surgeon (after the method of Kirschner). 

4. In order to avoid the shock caused by abdominal dissection, 
the dissection of the rectum is begun and practically completed 
from the perineum, the mobilized rectosigmoid segment being 
merely delivered abdominally. 

5. The rectum is isolated without interfering with its superior 
htemorrhoidal blood-supply, and the rectosigmoid segment is delivered 
on to the abdominal wall with Its blood-supply intact. 

6. If the conditions are such that a conser\’ative operation 
cannot be carried out, the whole of the sigmoid and its mesentery 
are removed with the rectum — that is, the operation is made a very 
radical one. 

7. If the conditions are such that a consen.’ative operation 
can be earned out, the ligation of the inferior mesenteric artery 
is made abdominally ; that is, made in a position (unlike ligation 
from the perineum) where it can be carried out with accuracy in 
regard to the elective site of ligation and to injury of the anasto- 
motic points. 

TIIE TECHNIQUE OF THE PERINEO-ABDOMINAL 
OPERATION 

The technique of the radical or conservative perineo-abdominal 
operation is as follows : — 

Preliminary Exploratory and Defunctioning Operation. — At a 
preliminary operation the abdomen is explored and the distal colon 
defunctioned; then, for a period of three weeks, the defunctioned 
colon is prepared in the manner already described (Chapter LXXXVI). 

Position of the Patient. — ^The position recommended, in order 
to permit of the abdominal and perineal dissection going on 
simultaneously, is as desenbed in the following paragraphs. 
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By means of adjustable leg-rests, the patient is placed in an 
exaggerated lithotomy position, with the thighs spread out and only 
partly flexed upon the abdomen, the right thigh much more than 
the left. 

In order to obtain free access to the coccygeal region — the 
first objective — the patient’s buttocks are raised about five or six 
inches from the table by placing them on a canvas sling {Fig. 665) or 
an adjustable saddle. 



Ftg 66} — Sbomng the position of the cable tvhicb is einp!o>ed to permit 
of carrying out tbe perineal and abdominal parts of the penReo*abaominal operation 
simultaneous!) A, Cansas sling which elevates tbe buttocks about four inches 
above tbe end of the table, and thus allows an approach to the cocevx . B, Supports 
serened to the table which support this sling . C, Thigh rests which arc adjustable 
in all directions The patient's (bigbs are semiAeaed cat (he budv and liis 
semiiiexed on the thighs and separated nidelv from one another D. E, Aulh ir's 
operating frames set in the pcrmeal wound and the abdrunmal wound respectively 
The patient is placed m the Trendelenburg position, and the table is capable of 
being elevated to the required height. 


In order to dissect comfortably the anterior wall of the rectum 
— the second objective — the table is tilted until the anus is nearly 
facing the roof and raised until it lies at a comfortable working 
level. The thighs are well separated. 

The position of the table is then so arranged that the lower 
part of the abdomen (the patient is in the Trendelenburg posi- 
tion) is exposed to the artificial light of the operating room, and 
the perineum is exposed to the daylight from the operating-room 
window. 
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The Steps of the Operation. — 

1. The legs, including the rests, and the abdomen are draped 
so as to give access to the loner part of the abdomen and to the 
perineum. 

2. The surgeon from the perineum, and the assistant surgeon 
from the abdomen, simultaneously begin work. 



3. The surgeon (a) makes a perineal incision in the midline 
posteriorly over the lower part of the sacrum and coccj-x, and extend- 
ing round the posterior half of the circumference of the anus ; 
(&) remo\ es the coccjot {Ftg. 666) ; (c) exposes and isolates the 
posterior wall of the rectum ; (rf) inserts the self-retaining operating 
frame, to which special blades have been attached, and by means of 




Fig. C6j . — Photograph niter ihe msertion of the retractor frame, showing 
the canity around the postenof wall of the reetum e;iponed for issection 
A Anus: 8, End of sacrum. C. Deep blade* of the retractor specially made 
so as to secure a gnp oa the literal watts of the sacra/ cavity 
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the ratchet arrangement on the frame opens the wound to its full 
extent. 

Such retraction is seen in Ftg. 667 and gives an excellent 
exposure of the posterior surface of the rectum. 

In the Case where the Anal Canal must be Sacrificed : A Radical 
Operation . — 

4. This step depends on the position of the growth ; that is 
whether the position of the growth necessitates the removal of the 
anal canal or not. 



Ftg. 669 — Showing flap of sEin, and flap drann back ov^r the anal canal 
and closed with a box clamp A, Box clamp sctesied tightly into position over 
the cut end , B, Fart of the ischiorectal fat lymg oxer the anal canal. 

If the growth is so situated that it is thought the anal canal and 
the tissues surrounding it should be sacrificed, the dissection is 
continued in the following way : — 

a. The posterior semicircular anal incision of the skin is 
continued around the anus {Fig. 668). 

b. The anal canah with the sphincter and fat of the ischiorectal 
lessee, is isolated. 

c. The cuff of skin thus obtained (it should be wide) is turned 
over the anus, sutured, and occluded with a box clamp {Fig. 669), 
which is closed under great pressure with a key and the cut edge 
contacted with a diathermy current. 

The surgeon is now in a position to proceed with the dissection 
of the anterior wall of the rectum. 
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In a Case ichere the Anal Canal can be Spared: A Possible 
Conservative Operation . — 

5. If, however, the groAvth is situated so high in the rectum 
that there is little danger of it involving the tissue around the anal 
canal, the operation is modified in order to retain this structure for 
the purpose of preserving, if possible, the continence of the patient. 
In such circumstances the surgeon will omit step 4, and will seek 
the junction between the anal canal and the rectum ; he will isolate 



this junction on its anterior aspect by a few strokes of the dissecting 
scissors and by means of his gloved finger {Fig. 670) 

At this point the plane of the anterior rectal wall is easily 
separated, for it is composed of loose tissue. To this recto-anal 
junction the surgeon will now apply the box clamp, closing it securely 
on the bowel by means of the kej' {Fig. 671). 

6. He cleans the lower end of the anal canal, swabs it out 
with tincture of iodine, divides the rectum hard on to the lower 
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margin of the box clamp by the diathermy icnife, and contacts 
the edges of the box clamp with the coagulating diathermy current 
{Fig. 672). 

7. The surgeon turns the anal canal forward, as it were on a 
hinge, where it is held by another retractor (A) fixed on the frame 
{Fig. 673). He then draws the box clamp downwards, and makes 



673. — Showing the rectum divided. A, Retractor drawing the anal 
canal lorward , B, Bex clamp drawn ^wn to expose the anterior wall of the 
rectum (Ftgs. 673-673 Iron the 'Brtitsk Journal of Surgrry'.) 


tension on it so as to demonstrate the plane of the anterior wall of 
the rectum — a plane which is rather loose and can be easily followed 
on to the prostate. 

8. The Assistant Surgeon . — Meanwhile the assistant surgeon 
has opened the abdomen, inserted the author’s operating frame, 
exposed the pelvic cavity, removed small intestines from it, and by 
means of the ‘ mechanical hands ’ of the frame incarcerated these 
intestines in the abdominal cavity (Fig. 674). 
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He now pushes downwards from the abdomen the peritoneal 
reflection between the bladder and the rectum. Helped by this 
manceuvre, the surgeon (who js working at the perineum) at once 
recognizes the proper spot to open the peritoneum and severs it 
as far as possible from the rectum {Ftg 675). He then hands 
to the assistant surgeon, through the opening in the peritoneum 



Fig 674. — Sigmoid exposed by authi^s opecating frame. A, B. ‘ Mechanical 
hands' with gauze scarves, which are used to keep small intestines out of the 
operation held 


at the vesicorectal or uterorectal junction, the clamped cut end of 
the rectum. 

9. The surgeon now puts on fresh gloves and gown and changes 
over to the abdominal side, and the assistant to the perineal side 
of the operation. The surgeon draws the clamped end of the rectum 
very slowly, but with gentle tension, out of the pelvis ; and as he 
does so the rectum, the superior hsemorrholdal artery, and the 
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mesentery of the sigmoid stnp off from the posterior pelvic and 
abdominal wall ; indeed, all he has to do is to put a few snips in the 
peritoneal reflections of the mesentery of the sigmoid as they are 
put on tension {Fig. 676), and in a few' minutes the rectosigmoid 
segment as far as the descending colon, with its mesentery and its 
vascular supply intact, lies on the abdominal wall. The vessels are 
for the time being left undivided {Fig. 677). 



and upwards, exposes the anterior waJJ of the rectum 

Once the connexions of the anterior rectal wall are dissected, 
the whole of the rectum and the sigmoid can be stripped off the 
posterior abdominal v\'all and up to its vascular pedicle in much the 
same way as, after cutting off the peritoneum on its lateral side, the 
right or the left part of the colon can be stripped to the midline and 
to its vascular pedicle. As a matter of fact, the only dissection that 
has been required is a short one of the anterior wall of the rectum ; 
the rest of the operation is a plane-stripping process. 
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Fig 676 —Photograph ahowing the foetal end being drawn out of the 
abdomen. The peritoneal edges of the sigmoid mesentery are put on the stretch 
and snipped, and the «bote reeium, sigmoid, and us mesenterv stripped from the 
postenor abdominal watt 
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The Question of a Radical or a Conservative Operation. — 

Finishing vnth a Radical Operation. — If it has been found neces- 
sary’ to remove the anal canal there can be no question of a conserv’ative 
operation, and a radical one is carried out : the inferior mesenteric 
artery is ligated, and the whole of the sigmoid and all its mesentery' 
is amputated, its divided end being implanted into the anterior 
abdominal wall. In these circumstances the transverse colic anus 
may be allowed to continue to function; and it will be found 
that in many’ instances it is more controllable than a sigmoid anus. 
But if circumstances require, the transverse colic anus, with the 
aid of a little local anjesthesia, can easily be closed, when the sigmoid 
anus will function. 

Thus in in%’asive malignancy’ with metastasis in the glands the 
whole of the sigmoid mesentery’ is removed (as it should be), a desider- 
atum which is difficult to attain in an abdomino-perineal approach 
because it is often impossible to incarcerate the whole sigmoid 
(frequently dilated) under the peritoneum. 

Finishing teith a ConservatUe Operation. — If, however, the anal 
canal has not been removed, the question now arises whether the 
extent of the disease and the anatomical conditions permit the 
performance of a conseiT’atne operation. The surgeon carefully 
examines the extent of the disease : he examines the grow’th in the 
rectal wall itself to see if it has penetrated through the muscular coat ; 
he examines any glandular metastases in the mesentery’ and their 
extent. 

If the growth is one of those invasive types of carcinoma of the 
rectum in w’hich the metastatic spread in the mesentery of the sigmoid 
is definite, no conservative operation should be attempted, but the 
rectum with the sigmoid and its mesentery’ should be removed in 
the manner described. 

If, on the other hand, the local lesion is not very invasive — 
that is, if it is not extensive, or has not penetrated the muscular walls ; 
if no metastatic glandular spread is obvious ; if there are only a few’ 
glands in the lower part of the mesentery, and these, as is often the 
case, are of doubtful malignancy — then the surgeon will consider the 
question of cairj’ing out a conservative operation. He will follow 
this examination by an anatomical examination of the sigmoid, in 
order to see whether it will be long enough, when it is straightened 
by’ dirision of its mesentery' and of its vessels at the correct places, 
to be passed through the anal canal and to extend a little beyond its 
lower margin ; that is, long enough to fashion a new anal canal and 
thus preserve continence for the patient. 
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A Direct Circulation for the Nezc Anal Canal . — If the malignant 
condition is such that a conservative operation can be carried out, 
and if the sigmoid is long enough when elongated to reach the anus, 
as in the case illustrated in Ftg. 678, the next step is to provide 
for a circulation to that part of the sigmoid — ^probably the middle — 
which IS to form the anal canal. 



Fig 1/78. — Showing the inieTKT mrsent^ic artery dinded below the origin 
of the first sigmoid artery. This division allows still further elongation ol 
the rectocoUc segment, so that when the rectum and sigmoid are brought down 
to the anal canal, a segment 3de9iiate foe the remoial of the disease can be 
excised. (From Die ‘ Bnluh Journal of Sutgery’ \ 


In a particular case the sigmoid may be big and the first sigmoid 
artery long, and then the inferior mesenteric artery can be divided 
below the first sigmoid artery. This long sigmoid arteiy will reach 
to the ana! canal, so that the part of the sigmoid which is to form 
the new anal canal will have a direct circulation from the first sigmoid 
arteiy, and the circulation of the anal canal will never be in doubt. 
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Thus, if the arterial supply of the new anal canal can be satis- 
factorily provided for, the clamped end of the bowel is passed back 
through the pelvis to the penneal wound, ^ere the assistant surgeon 
(the perineal operator) grasps it and draws it through the anal canal. 

However, before the bowel is actually drawn through, in order 
that a firm union between it and the anal canal should take place, 
tivo precautions are necessary : as much as possible of the mucous 
membrane of the upper end of the anal canal should be removed ; 
and the sphincter should be divided (without dividing the mucous 
membrane) in the midline posteriorly (sometimes laterally). {Fig. 679.) 


Fig. 679 —Illustrates ^vision ol the sphincter without divtsion of the 
mucous metnorane. 


Sutures are inserted to fix the bowel into the anal canal [Fig. 680). 

The redundant part of the rectosigmoid segment lying beyond 
the anal canal is amputated, leaving a short piece protruding so as 
to have mucous membrane well outside the anus [Fig. 681). This 
redundant part is trimmed dotvn to the anal margin some months 
after operation. 

It should be remembered that the opportunity to perform a 
conservative operation does not arise verj' often, and that it requires 
a good deal of surgical experience to be able to recognize the less 
malignant tjpe of rectal carcinoma which is amenable to this 
treatment. 

It should also be remembered that the amputated sigmoid 
should not be united to the anal canal by an end-to-end suture, for 
a stricture is liable to form. The best \vay to avoid stricture is to 
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telescope the sigmoid through the anal canal (the upper part of which 
is denuded of mucous membrane) leaving the sigmoid mucous mem- 
brane well beyond the anus. 

Gaiigrene of the Rectal Stump . — ^The danger in the conservative 
operation is that gangrene of the sigmoid stump may occur. But 



Fig, 6So. — Shading tbe straightened sigmoid and rectum passed back to 
the pcnneum and through the anal canal A. the sphincter of nhichhas been disuded 
Sutures connect the upper edges of the anal canal tilth the sigmoid, so that, n hen 
It IS drawn down, the sigmoid is msa^tmated into the canal (From the ' British 
Journal of Siirf<r> 


where this operation is carried out on a functionless distal colon and 
rectum, gangrene of the stump is not attended with much danger. 

A few stitches are taken out of the perineal wound, and the 
gangrenous segment is promptly removed. As the bowel is 
defunctioned, the danger of sepsis from leakage of septic bowel 
contents does not arise as a result of the gangrene, as would be the 
case if the conservative opCTatiou ncre done on a functioning bowel ; 
the perineal wound heals, after the removal of the gangrenous seg- 
ment, much in the same way as it does in Lockhart-iVIummer>’’s 
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operation for carcinoma of the rectum. The abdominal anus now 
becomes a permanency, and serves just as well as an inguinal anus, 
or even better. The patient, therefore, is practically no worse off 
because a conservative operation has been attempted. 

An Indirect Circulation for that Part of the Sigmoid which ts 
to form the New Anal Canal. — Of all requirements for a successful 



Fig 68i. — Showing the short piece of rectosigmoid segment left protruding 
beyond the anal canal after the diseased portloo has been amputated (here shown 
too long} 

conservative operation, the most difHcuIt one to fulfil is the pro- 
vision of an adequate circulation for that part of the sigmoid which 
is to form the new anal canal. In only a fe%v cases, in which the 
sigmoid and its arteries are spedally long, can a direct circulation 
be provided, as in the case described above. In other cases it is 
necessary to depend on an indirect circulation, and in the perineo- 
abdominal operation {conservativeX where this circulation can be 
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determined abdominally, and therefore precisely, the chances of 
getting an adequate circulation for the anal sigmoid segment are 
quite good — a long way better, at any rate, than if the ligation were 
made from the perineum. 

Thus if the sigmoid artenes are short and for this reason it 
becomes necessary to rely on a collateral circulation, the division 
of the inferior mesenteric artery abdominally can be made at different 
levels according to the manner m which the sigmoid arteries arise 
from the inferior mesentenc artery. 

Where they arise in a bunch, or where the first sigmoid comes 
off the left colic (as it does in eleven out of twenty cases, according 
to Hamilton Drummond*), the ligature will have to be placed below 
the left colic. The collateral circulation will then depend on the rich- 
ness of the anastomosis between the left colic and the first sigmoid, or 
on that from the first sigmoid loop when this arises from the left colic. 

Where, however, the sigmoid artenes arise separately from the 
inferior mesenteric, the ligature should be applied bettveen the first 
sigmoid and the left colic artery. 

Author's Views in Regard to a Collaieral CircuhUoti for the Nets 
Anal Canal. — Personally, I have been always afraid to rely very 
much on a collateral circulation However, in regard to this collateral 
circulation, I have recently made several operative observations 
which have given me more confidence in its adequacy. I have learnt 
from these observations how' a collateral circulation will behave in 
the live body, and I have therefore more confidence in its efficiency 
than I had previously. This factor, taken in conjunction w’ith the 
knowledge that, as 1 now operate on a defunctioned distal colon 
and rectum, I am in a position to retreat if gangrene of the rectal 
stump occurs, makes me feel that I shall, in the future, take more 
advantage of this collateral circulation in order to carrj' out a con- 
servative operation which, in its radical quality, may be almost 
equivalent to that of the standard radical operation. 

With regard to this collateral circulation, my conclusions are 
based on the following observations, made on living patients, and 
for this reason of considerable value, in the case of a woman, after 
making an abdominal incision I tied and divided the inferior 
mesenteric artery distal to the left colic, leaving the sigmoid and 
rectum in position. Three weeks later, I mobilized the sigmoid 
and rectum from the perineum, with a view to their removal, and 
found them both highly vascularized : an adequate rectal and lower 
sigmoid circulation had taken place following the division of the 
inferior mesenteric artery, probably because the lapse of time had 
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determined an adequate circulation much in the same way as, given 
sufficient time, an adequate circulation can be determined in a tube- 
pedicle skin graft. 

In the case of three other patients, I operated from the perineum ; 
I mobilized the rectum and lower part of the sigmoid, isolating the 
rectosigmoid segment with its mesentery, and with its superior 
hsemorrhoidal blood-supply intact, and then delivered the whole 
segment through the abdominal indsion on to the anterior abdominal 
wall. Instead of at once amputating this rectosigmoid segment to 
make a radical operation, I allowed it to remain on the abdominal 


Fig 682 —The same 
segment as sbo\\7i in Fig 
677, taken ten da\$ after 
operation A, Mark nhere 
the box clamp was applied , 
B, Junction of the rectum 
with the peritoneum 
covered sigmoid The 
Mhole of the segment has 
shrunk very much longi 
tudinally, but it is alive 
to Its lot^est part, that is, 
to the lower end of the 
rectum, nhere it ttas 
diMded at the anorectal 
;unction. 



wall in dressings ; but I divided the inferior mesenteric distal to the 
origin of the left colic in one case, and distal to the origin of the first 
sigmoid in the others. 

Thus this rectosigmoid segment could be N-ascularized through 
a collateral circulation only — through the left colic to the first and 
second sigmoid arteries, or through the anastomoses of the first 
and second sigmoid arteries. In all cases these isolated rectosigmoid 
segments, the longest one measuring 22 in., were allowed to lie in 
dressings for a week on the abdominal wall. Fig. 677 is a photograph 
of the 22-in. segment taken immediately after the operation, and 
Fig. 682 is from a photograph of the same segment taken ten days 
after the operation. In this case the whole segment remained 
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completely vascularued. In the others only a small amount of 
gangrene occurred at the lower ends of the segments. 

As It is necessary in conservative rectal operations for only a 
very limited extent of the sigmoid to be dependent on a collateral 
circulation, the above observations, in which nearly the whole of the 
rectum was nourished by a collateral circulation, are quoted to show 
that by careful ‘ determination ' it is possible to establish an adequate 
collateral circulation to the stump of the sigmoid in cases where the 
conditions permit the performance of the coitservative operation. 

THE RELATA’E MERITS OF THE PERlHEAL AND THE 
ABDOMINO-PERINEAL OPERATIONS 

As has already been pointed out, there is some difference of 
opinion as to the most advantageous surgical treatment of carcinoma 
of the rectum. 

The radical abdomtno-perineal operation, based on sound 
principles, has been regarded during the last ten or more years as the 
routine surgical treatment. With the lapse of time, however, it has 
been found that in average bands the mortality is high, and that 
the successful operative results obtained by masters of the art 
of rectal surgery cannot be reached by even good general surgeons, 
and still less by the ‘ occasional ’ sui^eon. hliles®-® reports a death- 
rate of to per cent. Joll (personal communication) states that his 
mortality-rate is 20 per cent. Klrschner, carrying out the abdomino- 
perineal method by synchronous operation, gives an operative death- 
rate of 30 per cent. 

On the other hand, the somewhat supplanted perineal operation, 
regarded as not founded on ideal lines, is recognized as giving a much 
lower mortality-rate. Yet it is surprising to find that when, after 
a considerable lapse of time, the end-results of more limited perineal 
operations carried out in the earlier years of rectal surgery have been 
investigated, they have been found to be unexpectedly good. 

Lockhart-Mummery gives his five-year survival-rate as 52 per 
cent in a total of 142 operation surviv'als. 

Gabriel, Dukes, and Bussey* investigated the follow-up records 
at St. Mark’s Hospital, London. They found that in Group A cancer 
of the rectum, those cases where the growth was removed by perineal 
excision before there was time for growth e.\tension to the perirectal 
tissues, gi per cent of the operation survivals were alive after five 
years ; in Group B, cases where the gro\vth had extended by direct 
spread to the perirectal tissues but had not caused deposits in the 
glands, 54 per cent of patients survived for five or more years ; and 
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in Group C, with glandular metastases, only 16 per cent of patients 
sur\’ived perineal excision for five or more years. 

They examined loo operation specimens : 17 perineo-abdominal 
and 30 perineal. They found a glandular metastasis in 60 cases. 
They were surprised to find in what a high proportion of cases only 
a few glands contained metastases. In a total of 62 Group C cases 
they found one affected gland in each of 13 cases ; nvo glands only in 
each of 1 1 cases ; and three glands only in each of 7 cases : that is 
to say, in half the cases the glandular metastasis and cancerous 
deposits were limited to one, two, or three glands. 

They were impressed by the ordioaty’ and predictable course 
of lymphatic spread. The first glands to receive metastasis were 
those situated in the perirectal tissue on the same level or immediately 
above the primary growth. The next to be affected were the 
chain of glands accompanying the superior hasmorrhoidal vessels. 
As a rule these were invaded in sequence from below upwards. 
In an advanced case the metastases came to form an unbroken 
chain from the regional lymph-nodes to the glands situated at the 
point of the inferior mesenteric vessels. In all specimens but one 
the lymphatic spread was by uninterrupted upward extension — all 
valuable information from the point of view of operation. 

Personal Experiences of a Conservative Extended Perineal 
Operation. — In the early years of my rectal surgery (from 1913 
onwards), I employed for rectal carcinoma a conservative operative 
method, for the knoivledge of ivhich I was indebted to Professor 
Watson, then Professor of Anatomy in Adelaide University. In 
this operation, w'orking from the perineum and sparing the sphincter 
and levator am, I isolated the rectum, and divided the peritoneum as 
it was reflected from the rectosigmoid junction, and also the superior 
hemorrhoidal and lowest sigmoid artenes, thus mobilizing the sigmoid 
and its mesentery. The middle of the sigmoid was sutured into the 
muscles of the denuded sphincter and the levator ani. {Fig. 683.) 

It was an operation somewhat similar to the operation of abaisse- 
ment of the rectum which was performed by French surgeons. In 
a male this extended perineal operation was difficult, but in a female 
it was often an easy operation. It was certainij’ a practicable one, 
for I successfully carried it out many times. That part of the sigmoid 
w hich w’as placed in the sphincter ani depended on the first or second 
sigmoid artery for its nourishment. This, however, was one of the 
weak points of the method, for gangrene of the stump occasionally 
occurred, the delicate sigmoid artery encased in friable mesenteiy’ 
being often injured, as it easily could be, %vhen the sigmoid 
A. T. 64 
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mesentery was being dissected and brought down in the confined 
space of a narrow pelvis. In favourable circumstances (especially in 
women), I was surprised to see how much of the sigmoid and its 
mesentery I was able to remove. 

In eight out of twelve of these operations I was able to preserve 
the patient's continence. 

The operative mortality-rate was low. 

The interesting observation, howe\'er, which emerges from the 
study of this group of cases is that six of the patients on whom a 



Ftg 683 — Drawng of the opera, 
lion of aixxssfmtnt of the rectum, 
«beD nearly finished. A, Denuded 
sphincter am, ubicb is divided on 
ns posterior surface. B, Divided 
lev-tlorasi, C, Cut superior hsinor. 
rhoidal arterr , D Figmoid and the 
mesenierr «hieh has been brnu|bt 
down, and which is lying now u 
the denuded anal sphmeter , E, 
Ampulla of the rectum. C, Anal 
canal, shou-n here closed uith a 
purse-string suture. (Prom IK* 
' British Jtvfnal 0/ Surgery ‘ ) 


conservative operation had been done — ^that is, 50 per cent — lived 
for many years (5, to, iz, iz, 15, and 18 years), and that 50 per 
cent died after the operation or in a year or tivo. 

Table I shows the detailed results of this series of conservative 
rectal operations. From the table it will be seen that not only 
the immediate but also the remote operative results were good ; 
and further, that continence tvas obtained in quite a number of 
the cases. 

Results such as these, and the somewhat similar results of others, 
together with the pathological w-orir of Dukes^ and Westhues,® have 
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made me shift my ground to the perineo-abdominal type of operation 
which I have described. 

Thus, a possibility of ultimate success in conservative or in 
perineal operations is, of coume, based on the pathological fact that 
in a considerable number of cases carcinoma of the rectum remains 
local ; and that once carcinomatous metastases have spread to the 
glands of the mesentery of the sigmoid it is doubtful whether the 
radical operation completely removes this mesenteric spread ; and 
indeed, whether in some of these cases it benefits the patient any 
more than by removing the local growth and thus giving him a 
temporary respite, often only the length of time of the natural course 
of the disease— three years. 

Table /.—Rectal Carcinoma . Results of T»tl%-e Operations by As- 
Extended Perineal Method 


Stx I ^os ST*«t OF DisCAFt Dt»»Tio% «pr Lift *rr»i Ofiiatiov 


F 

4,' 

i + 

5 years Local recurrence 

M. 

55 


12 years 

F. 

43 

Had b«en considered 
inoperable 


15 years 

F 

6o 


10 years 

F 

45 



tS years Had syphilis as \sell as 
carcinoma of the rectum Gangrene 
of stump occurred Second opera- 
tion to make abdominal anus 

F. 

SO 

Had been considered 
inoperable 


12 years Continent anus, then stric- 
ture occurred Second operation to 
make abdominal anus 

M. 

50 

Very late 

+ 

2 years. Fixation to prostate and 
bladder Died of local recurrence 

F 


1 + 

I year. Local recurrence. Had ab- 
dominal anus made 

M. 

- 

Late 

+ 

2 years Later deNeloped urinary 

M. 

66 

Very late 

~ 

5 <!»>■* 

M. 


V'ery debilitated 

- 

6 days. Pneumonia 

M. 

48 

Late 

- : 

i 

5 Meets. Cystitis Low sepsis in 
peJsis Good deal of cancer loxamJa 

beforehand 
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TWO.STAGE PERINEAL OPERATION 
The simplest method of operation for resection of the rectum 
is undoubtedly that one in which at a first-stage operation an 
abdominal anus and an abdominal exploratory operation are made, 
and at a second-stage operation the rectum is resected from the 
perineum, the segment of sigmoid colon left below the abdominal 
anus being closed at its lower end, so as to form a blind pouch. 



F»f. 684 — Usuil position of patient for the t»o.sl»ge perineal operation. 


The patient should be operated on in the face-dowm position, 
with the thighs flexed (Fig, 684). The lateral position may also be 
employed. 

A diathermy knife connected to a hand-operated switch should 
be used for the dissection : it makes a quicker dissection and a 
cleaner cut, and therefore lessens shock ; it seals the lymphatics 
for a few days and prevents the absorption of toxic tissue products 
from the big wound, which is probably the cause of the collapse 
that often sets in two or three days after an operation of this type. 
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Nitrous oxide, or spinal anaesthesia according to the method 
of Howard-Jones or Kirschner’s most recent method (see Chapter 
XLVII), should be used for very bad cases, or for those with 
pulmonary trouble. 

The operation has a low mortality-rate, and is therefore suitable 
for bad risks. Its disadvantage is that it is sometimes followed 
by a sacral fistula. 

In England, Lockhart-Mummery’s name is associated with 
this operation. His results, for whicli I am indebted to Mr. O. V. 
Lloyd-Davies, are shown in Tables II and III. 


Table II . — Results of Pehimeal Excision on a Five-Ye.ar Basis 
(St. Mark's Hospital, London) 


Classification of I 
CxoNiTK 1 


Vntaaced and 
Died or 

1 OTHEt Cavses 1 


SVRVIVAW 

Group A 





Group B 




65 

Group C . • , 

6z 



23 

Total ! 

14* 

.4 1 

6, 1 

5* 


Table III — OPERAnoN Mortality after Perine.al Excision op the Rectum 


(St. Mark's Hospital, London) 


CLAESiriCATION or 

SUBXITTED to 

Ore RATION 

OrERAtlOX 

OrtEATION 

Group A 

46 


pfr ernt 

Group B 

100 

5 

5 0 

Group C 

' ‘40 

‘5 

.107 

Total 

' 2S6 

20 

7 0 


IMPROVED METHOD OF CLOSING THE CUT END 
OF THE SIGMOID 

In the high sacral operation descnbed in this chapter the 
cut end of the sigmoid can be most effectively closed by the 
displaceable crushing and suturing instrument devised by Professor 
von Seeman. 

The clamping blades of this instrument can be moved through 
a range of iSo” into any desired position. It can therefore be used 
high up in the pelvis in a confined space, and it is accordingly 
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CHAPTER XCIl 

OPERATION ON THE FUNCTIONING RECTUM 
ABDOMINO-PERINEAL RADICAL OPERATION 
In performing this operation — the Miles type — it is an advantage, 
as recommended by Kirscbner, for an abdominal and a perineal 
operator to operate simultaneously. In this case the general steps 
of the operation, as I perform it, are : — 
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1. The position described and illustrated on p. 991 is the 
best one for the stma/faneous procedure. 

2. The abdomen is opened through a sub-umbihcal midhne 
incision, and the author’s operation frame with impermeable wound 
covers inserted into the wound {see Ftg 674 p. 998). 



Fig 687. — Perineal part of abdommo-penneal operation on the functioning 
rectum. Pressure on the sigmoid segment everts the plane of the anterior rectal 
wall and displays it lor dissettKm Irom above downwwd 


3. By means of the ‘ mechanical hands ’ the small intestines 
are locked away from the area of the operation into the abdominal 
cavity. 

4, Box clamps are placed on the sigmoid at the proposed line 
of division, and this structure is divided between the clamps with 
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a diathermy knife ; the divided ends of the bowel are then sterilized 
by contact with the coagulating current {Ftg. 686). 

5. The peritoneal attachments, the mesentery, and the inferior 
mesenteric artery are divided. 

6. The rectosigmoid segment is isolated by driving the hand 
down behind the rectum to the base of the coccjtc, through a natural 
tissue-plane which opens easily. 



Ftg 68S — Tbe bo\ clamp bemg drawn «idvia« through the stab incision 
m the left Uiac fossa to make an artificial anus (View hnm head end of operation 
table.) 


7. Meanwhile the perineal operator has isolated the anal canal 
and closed it with a box clamp (see p. 994)* removed the coccjtc, and 
with the spade-pointed dissecting scissors isolated the anal canal 
and posterior and lateral planes of the rectum. 

8. At this stage the abdominal operator passes the box clamp, 
through the opening made posteriorly to the rectum, to the perineal 
operator. The latter draws the clamp (ivith the sigmoid) through this 
cavity and then forcibly do^^■nwa^ds, and thus everts and reveals 
the plane of cleavage of the anterior rectal wall a plane uhich can 
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then be readily followed and dissected under sight and from above 
downw’ards, which makes an easy and therefore an accurate dissection. 
{Fig. 687.) 

g. To make the artificial anus, the abdominal operator makes 
a stab wound in the left iliac fossa. He then draws the box clamp, 
which clamps the proximal end of the divided sigmoid, endways 
through it. {Ftg. 688.) 

to. The abdominal operator now closes with sutures the gap in 
the pelvic peritoneum and the wound of the abdominal wall. 

II. In the meantime the perineal operator, swabbing out the 
wound with the three-dye mixture described on p. 986, and inserting 
a sheet of sterilized cellophane into the wound and packing the w ound 
with gauze on this tissue (cellophane is better than rubber or oiled 
silk), has attended to the perineal wound. 

Carried out in this manner the time of the operation is much 
shortened. 

This method, too, by avoiding much abdominal dissection, 
lessening movement during the operation, and avoiding the difficulty 
of incarcerating an air-filled rectum under a sutured peritoneum, 
reduces the shock and therefore the mortality-rate of this operation. 
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CHAPTER XCin 

GROSS ISCHIORECTAL SEPSIS. INJURIES TO THE 
RECTUM 

ISCHIORECTAL SEPSIS 

In some debilitated patients, neglected ischiorectal suppuration 
spreads widely in the soft tissues and burrows into the rectum and 
eventually presents to the surgeon an almost insuperable surgical 
problem, not only to obtain healing of the cavities left after the 
opening of the abscesses, but also to close the resulting listuljB in the 
presence of the functioning bowel and the obstructing sphincter. 

A somewhat similar problem exists in connexion w’ith the vesico- 
rectal fistulas sometimes left after prostatectom)'. The following 
case-history exemplifies the principles involved and the method 
adopted in dealing with such problems. 

A man, aged 5S, became ill with a bilateral ischiorectal suppuration 
and cellulitis. When the abscesses were incised the amount of pus was 
very great, the tissue destruction extensive, the openings into the rectum 
multiple, and the cavities left round the rectum, after an adequate opening, 
enormous. The anus was surrounded, as it were, by a moat. 

For eight months there was no repair reaction in the large wound, 
which remained wide open m stolu quo. 

The patient w'as bedridden and a very sick man ; and it was thought 
that It was his general condition and resulting loss of tissue resistance 
which prevented the wound from healing 

At this stage (coming under my care) the distal colon was completely 
excluded and prepared as described m Chapter LXXXVII. 

In a fortnight the appearance of the wound had completely changed ; 
It had become clean and healthy-looking and had begun to heal. It was 
not, therefore, in this case, the enfeeblemenl of the patient’s tissues that 
caused the lack of healing for eight months, but the effect on the wound 
of the septic fiecal stream, which inhibited repair. 

In a short time the wound had so contracted that its encompassing 
walls could be dissected a^v3y, the openings in the rectum and anaf canal 
closed, and the whole cavity obliterated by buried catgut sutures and the 
sutured area reticulated with a system of small ‘ agricultural ’ rubber-tube 
drams. 

These drains were left in till most of the tissues were united, then 
thej- were slowlj'- taken out, after which the repair of the cawtics became 
complete. 
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Observation on this case (and on others) has convinced 
me that most of the ‘ inoperable ’ fistulze in connexion with 
the rectum can be closed if the distal colon is excluded for a 
long enough time ; that is, if the effect of gross fascal contamination 
is eliminated. 

INJURIES TO THE RECTUM 

Principles Involved when dealing with Rectal Injuries. — 
Two concrete instances of injury to the rectum, each involving 
surgical treatment on different principles, are here described, with 
a vieu’ to shelving that the treatment of wounds of the rectum is 
always an individual problem, the solution of which depends on the 
circumstances. 
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Explosive Bullet piercing the Ampulla of the Rectum . — 

A boy in a stooping position was shot in the left iliac fossa uith an 
explosive bullet. Fseces subsequently issued from the point of entry. 
X rays showed that the bullet was embedded in the middle of the sacrum. 

The patient became very ill, with all the signs of sepsis in the 
abdominal cavity. After an illness of many weeks’ duration he was sent 
into hospital. 

At an operation the coccyx was removed and a large hole the size of 
a small plum was found in the middle of the posterior wall of the rectum. 
It was also seen that a large chronic abscess had formed between the 
rectum and the sacrum, opening on the one hand into the rectum {Fig. 689), 
and on the other through the abdominal fistula. The walls of the rectum 
were almost one-third of an inch thick and were rigid, and because of this 
it was of course impossible to suture the large hole in the rectum. 

The opening was eventually closed as follows : The rectal wall and 
anal canal were slit posteriorly throughout their whole length. After the 
lapse of a period of time to allow' a regression of the horid inflammatoiy 
element in the rectal wall, a beginning was made to unite the cut edges 
The sliced rectum and subsequently the divided anal canal were closed 
under local antesthesia in sections of one inch at a time, until finally the 
region of the sphincter was reached, when this muscle was allowed to 
unite by second intention. The patient eventually became quite continent 
and has occupied a responsible position for many )ears. 

In the above case, to effect closure in the functioning rectum took 
a long time — a considerable disadvantage. In the light of subsequent 
experience, the more correct surgical treatment would have been to 
disconnect the distal colon at the transverse colon, that is, exclude it 
Bs ^escrih^d on p. ^.^S, dear this excluded viscus 0/ fseces, then 
close the opening in one or two stages, and finally reconnect the 
segments of colon when the rectal wound had completely healed. 

This case, however, shows one principle which may be followed 
when dealing with extensive wounds of the sphinctered rectum 
with a badly diseased rectal wall. 

Perforation of the Rectum into the Peritoneal Cavity . — 

A boy, vaulting with a broomstick, accidentally let it go and came 
buttock downwards on its point, which passed up through' his anus, through 
the upper part of the rectum, and into the peritoneal cav-ity {Fig. 690). 

Examination revealed the fact that the rectal cavity was full of coils 
of small intestine. 

Operation : Laparotomy ; withdrawal of the coils of small intestine ; 
closure of the wound in the rectal wall ; closure of the pentoncal lajer 
by extensive mobilization and imbrication ; and finally, the insertion of 
a finger-sized drainage tube through the abdominal wound to the sutured 
rent. 

The patient recovered from the operation, became well, and his bowels 
functioned naturally until the ninth day when, une.xpectedly, he passed 
a fully formed motion through and around the drainage tube. Apparently 
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the rectal-wall wound had completely broken down (so I thought). How- 
ever, from that day on, no more feces passed from the wound, the bowels 
functioned, and all the wounds were healed in four weeks 



Fig. 6go — Diagram ittustrating Ihe \»ay itt nbich injury to the rectum by 
a penetrating broomstick occuired 


The imbricated peritoneum had saved the situation. Had I 
drained perineally, as I was tempted to do— drained with gravity, not 
against it — I am sure a chronic fistula would have formed ; but I 
mistrusted the healing properties of the rectal tvall and the perineal 
tissues, and trusted those of a double peritoneal layer. 

Thus this case shows another principle of surgical treatment in 
the management of wounds in the upper part of the rectum. 
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Abscess, appendiceal, chronic retro. 

caical. diagnosis of . - - S95 

operative tecluiique • • 666 

— in appendiceal scar, diagnosis of 896 

— around cxcal carcinoma simula- 

ting appendicitis ... 841 

— formation in diverticulitis, treat 

ment of 933 

foIlovTing perforation of hollow 

organ 813 

in gaslnc carcinoma - - 237 

— ui left iliac fossa m diverticulitis 

(Fig 619) 920 

— pelvic, in appendicitis • • - 873 

— perinephric, due to retrocaceal 

appendicitis - . • -855 
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Abscess, subphrenic - • 878 

after splenectomy in ruptured 

— tropical, of liver - - 624 

Achalasia of cardia (Ftgs 4-8) ri, 55 
dvsphagia due to, trealment 

(Fig 9-12) . • 19 

transient 17 

Acholuric jaundice, diagnosis of 748 

from gall-bladder syndrome 6S3 

spleen and (Figs 493. 494) - 597 

splenectomy m - 609 

Acid eructations m djispepsia 25 

Acidic duodenal ulcer - 48 

— theory of causation of peptic ulcer 

(Figs J8-64) - - 108 

Acidity of gastric juice m jejunal ulcer 

formation • • 178 et set) 

Adenitis, ileocaecal tuberculous dia 

gnosis of - - 89s 

Adenomataofsigmoideolon.remoxalof 961 
Adhesions, abdominal (see Abdo- 

minal Adhesions) 

Adrenaline in post operative shock • 786 
Adrenals m stock • - 760 

Age incidence of gastric eareuioina 209 
Albolene m preparation of catgut 

suture material • - . 543 

Albuminuria in heart (allure • 769 

Alcoholism, operability and ■ 373 

Aluneatary canal, gross dilatations and 

spasms of (Figs 23-31) $2-67 

nerve control of • 384 

Allis’* forceps (Ftg tic} ■ • -338 

Ambcea d)si>tlerta, liter abscess due to 624 

Ampulla of Vater, carcinoma of (Figs. 

576. 5?7) ,* • • 739 

— — — diagnosis from gall stone in 

common duct • 6S4. 886 

dyspepsia of • • 408 

— — stone in, duct not obstructed by 

(Fig 363) • - - -708 

— — — impacted in {Ftg 544) • 679 

Ansmia ui diagnosis of abdominal 

conditions • - 897 

— haimatemesis in - - 295 

— von Jaksch’s, spleen and 604 

splenectomy in • - - 6it 

— pernicious, atrophic gastritn in 

(Fig St) ... 97 

spleen and - - - 600 

— splenic - 

bleeding from operation in 294 

hepatomegaly m . - - 623 

splenectomy in . 609 

Aniemic type of clinical picture in 

' silent ’ gastric carcinoma - 232 
Aotesthesia in appendicectomy m chil- 
dren • - - • 882 

— cholecystectomy ... - 700 

— m closure of perforated abdominal 

organ ..... 811 

— fo' gastro enterostomy . - - 434 

in intestinal obstruction - - 823 

— local, {sie Local Anesthesia) 

— for operations for jejunal ulcer - 563 

— partial gastrectomy (Figj. 336-345) 

463-474 

— pneumonia postKiperatively m 

surgical dyspepsL-i . - - 786 

— in production of shock - • - 762 


Anipsthesia. spinal [see Spmal Anaes- 

Anzstbetic apparatus for abdominal 

operations - 323 

Anal canal in conservative perineo 
abdominal resection of rectum 
' (Fig 682) 1002, ID05 

Anaphylactic shock due to aspiration 
' of hvdatid cyst • 628 

Anatomical features in surgerv of 

upper abdomen (Fig 288) 380-385 

Angina pectoris, diagnosis from acute 

pancreatic necrosis • 733 

gal) bladdersvmpIomssimuJal 

tng .... 697 

Antecolic gastro-entero-anastomosis m 
partial gastric exclusion [Ftgs 
452. 453) ... js: 

— method in g3Stro.entero.anasto. 

mosis (Fig 376) ■ - 493. 495 

Antral gastritis, exammation for, m 

reflex dyspepsia - • .411 

lilliog defect due to (Ftg t86) 276 

Aans (teeaJsa JtMiim) 

— disconnecting, meision for (Fig 631) 946 
reconnesion of colonic segments 

(Figs 642-845) . . 935 

technique and management of 

(F»|J 633-645) • 948-957 

Aponeurosis, suture of, in abdominal 

operations (Figj 437-439) 34& 

AppMdiceal abscess, clironic retro- 

csca), diagnosis of • • • 895 

— — operative technique 888 

— dyspepsia, reflex (Ftgs. 40, 41) • 84 

— scar. cWonie abscess in, diagnosis of 896 

Appendicectomy, complications of • 878 

— flstuta formation after • 878 

— in gastroenterostomy (Ftgs 310- 

312) . - . . 436 

— ileocscal mesenteric lymphadenitis 885 

— through uitema) abdominal ring 

during operation for inguinal 
henna • . 877 

small incision . - 877 

Appeadicitic tumour - 842 

dugnosis of - 895, 912 

.Appendicitis, acute . - - S36 

causation of deaths from 836 

clinical manifestations • - 837 

differentia! diagnosis - 840 

earU diagnosis of • 837 

following coUtis 839 

— — mifd types - - 839 

operation m (Figs 597-603) - 837 

post.operative treatment 868 

— pnnciples of - • 858 

routme technique (Ftgs 597- 

605) - - 859 

perforative . 846 

question of immediate opera 

tion in - • 857 

termination of - 839 

— m the aged - . . . 879 

— anatomy of (Figs 593.594) ■ ®3t 

- — causation of - • • - 833 

clinical inferences from - - 835 

— chronic .... 842 

regional ileitis simulatmg - 883 

— classification of (Figs. 595, 596) 836-856 

— determining line of treatment - 837 
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Appendicitis, diagnosis from dnerti- 

CldltlS ..... gzt 

— effect of causative factor as basis of 

classification .... 844 

— la a femoral henna ■ - * 856 

— fulmmatiDg ..... 844 

— gangrenous 844 

— inflammation as basis of classzfica. 

tion 836 

— left-sided ..... 856 

— peine (j« PeUic Appendicitis) 

— prolileratne (plastic) cbronic - 842 

diagnosis of - • 895, 9T2 

■ — retrocacal (retropentoneal) . - 854 

cellulitis and .... 380 

operation for (Ftgs. 610, 611) - 875 

— simulating acute cholecj^Utis 696, 6g7 

— situation as basis of classifieatK» 

iFigs 595, 596) - - .845 

— snbbepatic {Ftgs 596, 609) - 053. 8/4 

— subileal ..... 856 

— treatment of (Fijs. 597-643) B57-884 

— in the young ..... 880 
Appendicostomy in ulcerative coliU4 • 915 
Appendix, adhesions m vicinity of. 

dyspepsia due to • • • 199 

— carcinoid tumours of (Fig 6x5) • 885 

— development of (Figi 393.594) • 831 

— exannnatioo of. w reflex dyspepsia 408 

— normal, intussusception of (Fig. 61*) 883 

— variations in position of • • 83* 

Aspiration of estravasated txsceral 

contents in Mtforation > - 812 

— gastncmtestuial contents in gastric 

resection .... 453 

— liver abscess .... 625 

— pneumonia post-operacivety in 

surgical dyspepsia • • • 785 

— of stomach m gastric cescctum 

{Figs 3*9, 330} - . • 45| 

partial gasneciomy (Fig. 350) 478 

— in vomitmg due to gastric Ileus * 777 

Atrophic gastritis, gastroscopic appear- 
ances (Fig. 214) - ' 3»n 

— — in pernicious an*mia (Fig. 3*) 97 

Atropine m dyskinesia of sphincter of 

Oddi ..... 715 

— tolessenfion oisahvatngastTostopy 302 

— premedication in gas and oxygen ; 

aniesthesia in partial gastrectomy 464 
Autotransfusion of blood in rupture I 

of spleen .... 608 1 
Avertin premedvcation in gas and I 

oxxgen anasthesia m partial ' 

gastrectomi .... 465 ' 


'ACILLVS coll communis uiappendi* 

citis 833 

tncUnogentcum in appendicitis • 833 
ctenology of appendicitis - • 833 

'’oui’s antecohe gastro-entero- anasto- 
mosis m partial gastric exclusun 
{Figs 452. 453) - . * 557 

'valve' stiwie in common duff 
(Fig. 543) • • • -678 

arker blade for cholccvstectoray 
Fig 562) .... 707 

>r carrying silV. (Fif 458) • 356 

• v method of prepanng caigvt 
' ‘ure material ... 342 


Bed. disadvantages of prolongedrest ia Sot 

— gymnastics 802 

Bei^ficmt abdominal adhesions • 390 
Bile dischargmg after cholecystectomy 722 

— ongin of 653 

— retrojcctionof.tntopaftcreaticduct, 

causes of .... yjo 

— by stone blocking exit to 

duodenum (Fig. 546) - 6S1 

— stasis, cholecystitis due to - - 658 

Bile-ducts {see also GaU-bladder) 

— accidents to, in cholecystectomy 

(Fig* 56S-S75) - - 718-729 

~ coniinon, carcinoma of (Fig* 576, 

577) - - • • - 738 

— diagnosis from gall stone « 6S4 

examination of, in cholecystec- 
tomy (Fig 563) - - - 708 

gall-stone in, after cholecystec- 
tomy .... 7x4, 7x5 

— — — differential diagnosis (Fig*. 

543-546) • - 67S-6S2 

— — — hydatid of liver associated 

with (Fig 510) ' ' 636 

— — — — — siminaling ■ 635, 634 

— — — at /unction with cystic duct 

(Fig. 538) - • - 666 

retro/eetion of bile into pan- 
creas due to • • ■ 731 

ileus of 60 

— — injury to, in cholecystectomy, 

recopniion of . • . yjt 

— — redundancy of, cholecystectomy 

and (Fig 566) - - . 71B 

— — repair of wouods of (Fig* 572- 

575) • • - • 723 

_ — stnclureof,aftercholecv$teetom]‘7i4 

— cy'siic, gall-stone bloclong (Fig*. 

536. S37) . • • 663 

— — ‘talting.up’cf, cholecysteetomv 

and (Fig 569) - • -718 

— exanuoation of, in reflex dyspepsia 408 

— pancreatic, retrojection of bile into, 

causes of .... yjo 

— rupture of hvdatid into • - 629 

Bde-pignient gall-stc*ves - • - 659 

Billroth I gastro-entero-anastomosis, 

illustrative cases (Fig*. 409-4 1 li 518 

— — method of making - • - 495 

technique (f-ig* 403-411) • 514 

Billroth fl gastro-eniero-anastomosis. 

method of making (Fig 375) - 494 

ux partial gastric exclusion (Fig. 

45»> * • ' • - 554 

suluretechniqiie(Figs 394-402) 507 

— msfhoit- of iviciial. v^sirmorrivy 

vvjjwe eastnc musculature is 
weak (fig. 3J5) - - -462 

Dmokei. Stereoscopic, for viewing 

radiographs (Fig 158) - . 244 

‘Black* jaundice in gall-bladder 

svndrome ... {,$3, ojfi 

— — significance of ... 749 

Bladder, ileus ol .... 39 

— spasm of (icrilablp bladder) ■ . 65 

— svmpiomsmdivertieu)iMS(Fig 621) 927 
BIoo^ axitotransfusioti of, in rupture 

of spleen .... Coi 

— in lafceS (see MeWna) 

— iransfuswn ui appendicitis in young Bn 

— — hamaieinesis - - . - 299 
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Blood transfusion b\ Neo athromfnt 
apparatus (Fig 5 ®^) * _ ‘ 

in posl-operatise shock. (Fig 

586) - • - 761 765. 77 

splenectoray - • ■ - oj 

Body-heat, restoration of, la post- 

operative shock - - • 70 

Bone changes in aeholunc jaundwe 

(figs 493- 494) ' : 5 S 

Box clamp for use in rectosigitioid 

resection (figs. 648. 661) • v>*i •)'• 
Breathing.abdominal.mpost operative 

cardiac failure • - - 73 

centres, stimulation of, in post- 
operative shock • - - 7 f 

Bromsulphthafeintestoffiver fimclion 6 
in cholecj-stoE^raphy ■ 3 

Bronchus, rupture cl hydatid into - 6 

Brood capsules in hydatidcsis - - o 

Bullet wound of rectum (fig 609) - 10 

C •iCKEXTA in diagnosis of abdominal 
conditions - - . * . : 

Cscal symptoms in cancer of oisiai 

colon • - • , • ' T- 

Cffcostomv m opetatwas on function- 
ing distal colon • ' / ^ 

Caecum, carcinoma of, abscess around, 

simulating appendicitis • • e 

— deflation of, in pt'vic appetidicec- 

_ fooiy ' * ' ‘ I 

— prdapsed into pelvis m appendicitis « 

Ca«me as cardiac stimulant • 7 

— HI post-opetaitve shock • - 7 

Calcifled hydatid of li\ et ‘8« * 

Calculus in common duct (j« Bile-duct) 

— at pelvo-ureteral junction, removal 

of (Ftgj. 204, 305) • • -4 
~ ureteric, sinnuating appendicitis - 0 
Cancer of ampulla of Vater, diagnosis 

from gall stone in coinmofl duct ^ 

c*com, abscess around, sinjulatmg 

appendicitis - • , - ' ‘ 

— common bile-duct (figs 57 d. 577 ) • 3 

— diagnosis from gall s^e - « 

— descendulg colon or splenic Sexore, 

resection of - • ■ "I 

— developmS on divetticulms - - « 

— — leiunal ulc« - ; • " ’ 

— differential diagnosis from i^e- 

irating gasitic ulcers (figs- ^ 

_ of ihstat colon, diagnosis of - • j 

SKiiulatmg appenOKitiv * 1 

unusual onsets and syn- 
dromes - ; ,r * \ ' 

duodenum, dvspepsia of (fig 132) • 

bypopharyngeal, dysphagia due to 

(fig 3) ' ■ j ^ ■ 

_ inlestma! obstruction due 10 »a 3 . 

c 4 liver enlargement due to- - ' 

— nausea and vomitme due to - > 

of cESophagus (see CEsopbagus) 

— pancreas (fif 578) - • - 

_ — diagnosis from chronic pan- 

creatitis - • - . ' 

... head of, diagnosis from gatl- 


' Cancer of pancreas, reflex dispepsia 
1 doe to (fig 39) • • ^3 

i — TO plague, radiographv in • • 270 

— of provunal colon (i/r Colon rroximat) 
i — rectum (tee Rectuini 

— sigmoid colon (see Colon Sigmoid) 

— spleen 806 

— stomach (srrbtnmach) 

Caicuuiid tumours of appendix (f ig 

613) 

Camnomatoiss degeneration m gastric 

ulcer (Figs yiy-St) - - - i 45 

Cardia. achalasia of (Figs 4-8) ii, 35 

dysphagia due to treatment 

(Figs 9-12) - - - 19 

tmnsicflt ... - 17 

rjotiae (see also Heart) 

— cases, shock after upper abdominal 

operations in • - • • 788 

— stimulants 77 ° 

Cardiarot as cardiac stunulant 37S. 77 <» 

Cardiospasm (Figs 4-8) - - n. 55 

— dj'Spbagia due to, treatment (Figs 

9-t2) • . . . rg 

— transient - . . • 17 

CastJe's ‘intrinsic factor', gasirectouiy 

and 48° 

Catarrhal jaundice - • • -752 

Catgut sutures in abdominal surgery 545 

causiitguound sepsis iti surgical 

dyspepsia • • - '799 

Cellulitis pi colonic wall in divertieu- 


~ — due to Teirccscal appendicitis 855 

— of sigmoid 10 diverticulitis, intes- 

iiaai obstruction due to (Fig 

dio) 92s 

Chemical shock • • - 761, 76* 

CboLcmia, acute, h^matemesis in • S96 
Cholanpography after operatioti in 
doubtful tumour of pancreas 
(F.g 584) ■ ■ • -756 

— uiobscuce jaundice (ftg. 583) - 7S4 

ChoUngviis after cholecvsteciomy • 714 

— diagnosis from portal pyarnu - 698 

CfK^psteeiomv (Figs 556-567) 699-717 

— - accidents to bde ducts in (figs 

568-575) - - . - 718-729 

— ~ — palboJogical conditions pre 

disposing to (ftgr s63, 

569) - • - . 7t8 

common duct in, recognition 

aod diagnosis of - - - 721 

— m acute cholecystitis, when to per- 

forin 715 

— after-treatment - - - 713 

— aa«stfaesia m - - - - 700 

— approach from cystic duct (figs 

559-566) 705 

— — > iundal end (fig 567) - • 7li 

— dissection of the gall bladder (Figs 

559-567) • • - -705 

. — drainage - - • - - 712 

— essential principles • - - 699 

— 1110=1011 for (figs 357.558) - - 702 

jsOfation of gall bladder - - 703 

multiple stones in coititnon duct 

— pains follawmg 

— patbi^gicaJ invr=* ' 
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Cbolecystectonn, position of patient 

(f »?• 556) - • • - 701 

— repair of iiounda of common duct 

after (F ig$ 572-575) - - 7*3 

— refle'c d5-spepsia after (Figs. 36, 37) 73 

— through Kocher mcision, cbote* 

dochotoray after . - . 7*8 

Cholccystgastrostomy {Ftgs. 579) - 743 

— m cancer of common duct • - 740 

head of pancreas . - . 741 

Cholecystitis, acute, appendicitis, 

simulating ... 696, 697 

diagnosis from suppurating 

central hjdafid of liver (Fig. 

555) 694 

due to irnpacted stone • - 665 

when to operate ... 715 

— after removal of calcified hjdatid - 65* 

— associated vwth chronic pancreatic 

disease ..... 736 

— causation of - • - • - 657 

— chrome, due to gall-stones • • 663 

— dyspepsia due to - - - • 69* 

— non Iilhogenous - • - -661 

Cholecystogram, negative, in reBes 

dyspepsia • • 406, 407, 408 

Cholecystography fFigj 540-54*) 67o-fi77 
■— absence of shadow ... 673 

— gall-stone shadows (Figs. S40-54*) 675 

— principles underlying . • • 670 

— significance of contour of shadow in 676 

emptying function of gall- 
bladder in • > • • 675 

— — position of shadow • • • 877 

— technique of 671 

— value of evidence obtained by • 672 
Cbolecystostomy, fistula discharging 

pus after .... 747 

— recurrent gall-bladder symptoms 

after 728 

Choledocbo-duodcnal sphincter, spasm 

of. after cholecystectomy 714, 715 
Choledocbodiiodenostomy (Figs 581, 

5S2) . - • - -746 

Choledochotorav after cholecvstectomy 

through "Kocher incision - 728 
Cbolelithiasis (see Gall stones) 
Cholepentoneuin after cholecystectomy 

569) • - - -7*0 

Cholesterol gall-stones ... 859 

cholecystitis due to • • • 658 

Circulatory diaturbance, acute, after 
upper abdommal operations 
[Figs. 585, 586) - - *758 

— failure, diagnosis between peri- 

pheral and cardiac failure . 769 

— msufficiency, abdominal operability 




376 


— obstruction in mtestinal obstruction 820 

— ongm of hepatomegaly ... 623 

Cirrhosis of liver, himateroesis in * 295 

hepatomegaly m • * • 623 

— — jaundice due to - • • 75* 

— portal, spleen and ... 604 
Oamps, bos. for use in rectosigmoid 

resection (Figs. 64S, 662) 962, 985 

— for closure of duodenal stump ui 

parnaJ gastrectomy (Figs. 365- 

372) 489 

— splenic pedicle (Fig. 50S) - - 619 

Clauden in himatemesis • - - 299 


CO* inhalations m post-operative in- 

tesimal distension - - - 780 

— shock .... 767 

Coccyx, removal of, in permqo-abdo- 
imnal resection of rectum (Fig. 

666) ..... g52 

Cod-liver oil mstillations m preparation 

ofadefunctionedrectum - - 988 

perappendicostomy m ulcerative 

Colitis 915 

— • — treatment of chronic gastric 

ulcer ..... 422 

Codeine phosphate to depress laryngeal 

reflexes in gastroscopy - - 302 

'Cold’ pneumonia post-operatively m 

surgical dyspepsia - - 786 

Colic artery m collateral circulation of 
anal canal in resection of rectum 
(Fig. 682) .... 1006 

partial gastrectomy for carci- 

noma (Fig 332) - - - 457 

Coutis, acute, appendicitis following - 839 

— — simulatmg appendicitis - - 841 

— mucous, in diverticulitis • • 919 

— ulcerative, diagnosis of • • • 897 

— — — from cancer of disti} colon - 909 

regional ileitis simulating • 888 

surgical treatment • - -915 

Collapse (tee Shock) 

Colon, descending, cancer of, resection of 974 

— distal, cancer of, diagnosis of • - 905 

— — — simulating appendicitis • 840 

— — — unusual onsets and syn- 

dromes .... 606 

— — defunctioned, operation on (Figs. 

631. 632) . . . -943 

— — technique of (Fig*. 646- 

657) • ■ • 938-<>75 

— — — pre-operative preparation of 

(Fig. 641) • • *954 

— — functioning, operations on • 942 

— — innocent conditions, of, dia- 

gnosis of • . - - 909 

— — — — surgical treatment {Fig 

6 t 8 ) - - - 914-9*7 

— — papilloma of, surgical treatment 914 
pnnciplesofoperacionson (Figs. 

63*. 632) • • • 9l*-947 

and upper part of rectum, dia- 
gnosis of diseases of (Ftg. 617) 

903-9«3 

— ileus ct ..... jg 

— obstruction of - - - 819, 827 

— operative approach to • - - 389 

— proximal, cancer of, clmical picture 801 

— — — diagnosis of - - • 889 

ilco-transverse-colostomy m 903 

operation in very ill cases 

(Fics. 615, 616) - - 898 

— pathological types of - • 8S9 

— prmciplcsofoperation(Figs. 

615. 6x6) - - 89S-904 

standard operation m - 901 

unusual on'ctsand syndromes 891 

— development of (Figs. 593. 594) 831 

diagnosis of diseases of - 8S9-897 

— Innocent conditions - • 894 

— — papilJoma ol • - - - 890 

— sigmoid, adenoma of, removal of 961 

— — • canctr of, diagnosis from diver- 

ticular tumour • - - 929 
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Colon, sigmoid, cancer of, operation 

on defimctioned colon m 944, 945 

• operative approach to • 989 

pelvic appendicifissimulatmg 851 

penetrating gastric ulcer 

diagnosed as {Ftg 78) - 139 

simulating rectal cancer • 908 

cellulitis of, m diverticulitis, 

intestinal obstruction due to 
{Ftg 620) .... 925 

improved method of closing cut 

end of (fig. 685) ... 1013 
• — ■ — spasm of (Fig 31) • . 64, 66 

volvulus of - - • . 828 

— spasm of • . • - 64, 66 

— transverse, in relation to jejunal loop 

in gistro cntero anastcmosis 
{Figs 376-382) - ■ -495 

Colonic affections, reflex dyspepsia due 


. 88 
t ulcerative 

colitis {fig 618) - • . 916 

wall cellulitis of in diverticulitis 919 
Common bile-duct {ste Bile duets) 
Congenital diaphragmatic hernia 

— duodenal diverticulum 
Constipation in gastnc carcinoma 
Coramine as carmae stimulant • 

— in post-operative shock 
Coronary artery sclerosis, operability 




Corset for use after abdominal opera* 
tions (rig 4+t) 

— — in post-operative vomiling 
Costal ineision in approach to upper 

abdominal organs • 

— — for partial gastrectomy for 

nicer m lesser curvature 
IFtgs 414. 419) - 

Crocodile, alimentary canal of 

(fig *9) 

Crohn's disease (fig. 614) . . . 

Croupous pneumonia post-operaiively 
in surgical dj-spepsu 
Cyclopropane ancestbesia in partial 
gastrectomv .... 

Cyst, hvdatid (srr Hjdatid) 

— of liver, solitary . . - . 

Cystic disease of pancreas - - - 

— duct, examination of, in reflex 

dyspepsia .... 
gall-stones blocking (Figj 536, 

537) ----- 

at junction with commcn 

duct (fig. 538) 

Cvstitis like syndrome m diverlicublis 
• (fig 621) . . - . 


• 373 


DECICAIN as surface analgesic m 

gastroscopy .... 303 
Defalcation, abdominal cnsis following, 

m divetticuUtis - - - 923 

frequency of, in cancer of distal 

colon ..... 908 

— m ulcerative colitis • - ■ - 909 

Descharops’ ligature needle (fig *65) 357 

Desmoid tumour over c*cum, diag- 
nosis of . - • - - 896 

in scar of abdominal wound - 404 


Detrusor muscle movements, rectal 

surgery and - - gSi 

Dexmeoperatingframe (Pigs 222 224) 325 

advantages of use of (figs 

249. 250) - - 346 

isolation of gall bladder 

(figs 242-250) - 341 

in penneo-abdommal resec- 
tion of rectum 092 et seq 

— rectal surgery (Fig 660) • 983 

upper abdominal operations 

(figs 229-250) - - 329 

— splenic pedicle clamp (Fig 508) - 619 

• — synnge fc« evipan anaisthesia (Fig 

^ 136) 466 

Dexterity m armamentarium of abdo- 
minal surgeon - - - 318 

Dextrose {see Glucose) 

Diabetes, abdomuial operations and - 37S 
Diaphragmatic hernia, strangulated - 582 

treatment (Figs 471-475) - 578 

vaneties, symptoms and signs • 578 

— rupture of hvdatid of liver (Figs 

324-3*6) - - 64* 

Diarrhoea in diagnosis of abdominal 

conditions • - 897 

— diverticulitis - . -919 

Diastase examination in acute pan- 

creattc necrosis • - - 732 

Diathermy knife in abdominal dissee- 


353 

— medical, in postoperative treat- 

ment of acute appendicitis • 868 

— — - — — perforation - 814 

Digestive system, spleen and - - 395 

Digilanid as cardiac stimulant 377, 378 
Digiialin as cardiac stimulant > • 770 

Digitalis m pre-operative circulatory 

insufficiency .... 378 
Dilatation of alimentary canal due to 
hypertrophy of sphincters and 
presphinctenc muscle-fibres • 61 

pathological (Figj 27-30) - 55 

— of oesophagus in cardiospasm (Figs 

9-ta) - - . . 19 

— pyloriesphinclermreflexdvspepsia 4J3 
Direetor^^grooved, Kirschner's (Fig 


266) 


357 


Dissecting forceps, long (Fig 262) 

— scissors, abdominal (Figs 251,252) 351 
Dissector and ligature earner, 

McCormick (Fig 257) - - 355 

— McCormick, for cholecystectomy 

(F»g 5618) ... 707 

Distal colon (see Colon, Distal) 

Distension m acute pancreatic necrosis 732 

— post operative, causation - 779 

prophylaxis - . 781 

refractory (Fig 588) - • 789 

in surgical dyspepsia - - 779 

treatment - . 73t 

Diverticular tumour - - 91S 

causing lump m left iliac fossa - 912 

diagnosis from cancer of sigmoid 

colon • - • 929 

intestinal obstruction due to 924 926 

pelvic appendicitis simulatmg 852 

Diverticulitis, carcmomadevelopmgon 931 

— of distal colon obstruction m • 910 

— and diverliculosis, diagnosis of 

(figs. 619-621) - - 918-931 
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Diverticulitis and di\erticulosis treat* Duodenal ulcer, gastric ulcer co- 

ment of (Figs. 622-630) 932-941 eTisting with • * * - i6e 

— management of uncampkcated gastro enterostomy for - . 426 

cases ..... 533 partial gastrectomy for, principles 45? 

sanous complications - - 933 penetrating pancreas (Figs. 91- 

— simulating appendicitis - • 841 94) 161 

— syndromes of - . • - 919 on posterior wall, partial gas- 

Diverticulosis and diserticulitis, dia- trectomy and duodenectomy 

gnosis of (Figs 619-621) 918-931 in (Figs 412,413) • - 321 

treatment of (Figs 622-630) principles of surgical treatment 416 

932-941 syndrome, cholecystitis simu- 

Duerticulum, duodenal, dyspepsia of latmg 694 

(Figs 102-105) - - 173-175 uncomplicated, dyspepsia of 

or jeiunal m refles djspepsia - 412 (Fig 90) . . ■ - 159 

— jejunal, ds-spepsia of (Fig 117) - 193 Duodenal-ulcer like dvspepsiam gastric 

— Meckel’s, intestinal obstruction due carcinoma .... jig 

to 823 — reflex gall-bladder d>»pepsia (Figs. 

simulating appendicitis • * 840 3J-35) - - - . • 78 

— of tESophagus, upper part of, Duodenectomy in duodenal ulcer 419, 423 

dvspnagia due to - - - 6 — and partial gastrectomy in ulcer of 

— stomach gl^'l^g rise to abdominal posterior duodenal wall (Figs 

tumour (Figs tao. 131) - • 207 4t». 4t3) - - - -5*1 

Donati’s instrument for closure of Duodenitis (Figs 50. 85-87) rot, 153-155 

duodenal stump in partial — acute (Fig 87) - - • • 154 

gastrectomj (Figs 365-368) - 489 — bleeding from, operation in • • 294 

Drainage in appendicectomy • - 859 — exanunalion for, in reflex dvspepsia 411 

— ehoieesstectomy . - • • 712 — secondary to penetrating ulcer • 98 

— of gall-bladder m cholecyst- — symptoms (Figs 85, 86) • • 133 

gastrostomy .... 756 — >w-ray appearance of (Fig 56) - loi 

— in ileocolectomj- .... 903 demonstration of deformity of 

— pelvic appendicectomy • • 874 duodenal cap (Fig. 172) . 263 

— perforation of hollow organ • . 813 Duodenojejunal fleture m retrocolic 

— rectal wounds penetrating pen- method in gastro entero-anasto- 

toneum - . • to2t. 1022 mosis (Figs. 377-382) - . 497 

— rectosigmoid resection with sutured Duodenum, anastomosis of common 

anastomosis .... 966 duct to (Figs. 573, 574) . • 724 

— — — — telescopic anastomosis • 968 — carcinoma of, djspepsia of (Fig 

— retrocatcal appendicitis (Fig 611I 877 132) ..... 209 

Dukes’s tests for tiriae in fsces and — dislocation of, in cholecj’stectomy 

fxces in urine * • • 928 (Figs. 564, 565) . - . 709 

• DvKftpvRjstomxetv' .... 4x8 — diwswR «v4 clcvsiKe ot, vtv partial 

Duodenal bleeding, partial gastric eastrectom) (Figs 358-373) - 465 

exclusion in * • - • 560 — exploration of, in gasiro-enteros- 

— cap, deformities of. demwistrated tomv (Fig 309) • • - 435 

radiographically - • • T71 — ileus of, in reflex dyspepsia . • 412 

— disease, negative cbolecvstogram — mobiluation of. prehnunary to 

and ..... 673 gastric resection (/ igs 327, 

— diverticulum, dyspepsia of (Figs 32S) 451 

102-103) • • - r73-»75 ~~ — “* partial gastrectomy . . 478 

— — m reflex dj'spepsia - - - 412 — spasm of . • . . - 66 

— infection, cholecystitis due to - 658 Dynamic ileus 817 

— retraction in exposure of gall- Dyspepsia of acute duodenal ulcer 

bladder (Figs 244, 245) • • 341 (Figs 83, 89) - . 156-158 

— stasis due to carcuioma of ampulla gastric ulcer (Fig. 65) . 118-122 

of Vater (Fig. 576} - - 739 — aetwlogical classification - 72-73 

— stenosis complicating ulcer (Figr. — benign and other tumours of 

ejp, qfi\ ..... 165 stomach (Figs 122-131! 201-208 

\-ray diagnosis (Fig. 196) • 282 — in cancer of distal colon - • 907 

— ulcer {see also Peptic Ulcer) duodenum and stomach (Figs 

acute, dyspepsia of (Figs. 88, 132-156) - . . 209-241 

89) ... • 156-158 — of chronic duodenal ulcer (Figs. 

hsematemesis in - - 296 90-101) .... 159-172 

chronic, dj-spepsia of (Figs. gastric ulcer (Figs. 66-73) s23-t3« 

90-101) • • • 159-172 — chronic gastntia as cause of (Figs. 

partial gastric exclusion in 558 43-35) 90 

radiological view of surgery — circulatory disturbance after opera. 

of 288 lions for (Figs. 5S5. 586) - 758 

radio-surgical diagnosis — clinical deductiiiris - • • 43 

(Figs. 170-172) - - 261 diagnosis fFigs. 1-156) . 3-241 

— — varieties of (Fig. 90) • - 159 — of complicated gastric ulcer (Figs. 

complicated {Figs. 91-96) - l6r 74-8?) .... t 3 i-t 3 * 
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D)spepsia, consul tatne, radiographn;, 
and gastroscopic diagnosis 
(Fi|s 157-219I • 2*2-314 

— oistmction between organic and 

inorganic gastric disease • 241 

— due to abdominal adhesions 198-200 

tuberculous mesenteric lymph- 
adenitis (Fig 42) - 87 

— of duodenal diierticulurn (Figs 

102-105) - - • i7J-»75 

— dyspbagic (Figs 4~J2) - 8-23 

— ejToneously attributed to posl- 

operatlie adhesicais • - 199 

— functional • - 44, 45. 72. 73, 412 

carcinomatous dy'spepsia im- 
posed on (Fig. 141) . - 224 

radio-surgical diagnosis - - 252 

— m gall bladder syndrome (Figs. 

35'>-55-t) 690 

— 0/ gall-stones .... 65, 

— gastro-eobc fistula (Fig 116) - 188 

— incidence on filling or emptying of 

stomach (Figs. 23, 24) - 45-51 

— of jejunal di\etticulumandobstnic- 

fwti (Fist • J93-I97 

— — ulcer (Figs 106-116) • 176-192 

— mechanism of causation of (Figs 

14-9*1 .... 28-44 

— medical and surgical, definitions • 43 

— — forms of distinctions between 70 
— * ofneuromusculardiseaseofstomacb 412 

— painful 43 

— — with deep tender spot, radio* 

surgical dugnosis (Figs. 165- 
173) - - • . 254-965 

— *— without deep tender y«ot, 

radio-surgical diagnosis (Figs 

174-301) - - • 266-2$7 

— painless 43 

— — radio surgical diagnosis (Figs. 

160-164) .... 248 

— peritonitis following operation for 801 
post<pCTatise complications, early 

period (Figs. 585-587) - 758-788 

— — — ' late period . - 799-802 

— — — middle period (Figs 588- 

592) - • - 789-798 

remote .... 803 

— — distension in (Fig 587) • 779-784 

— • — mechanical obstructioa (Figs. 

589-592) - - . - 794 

pain and ^o^utmg in - 774-778 

— . — paralytic ileus in - • - 792 

pulmonary complications 785-78S 

— prolapse of s iscera after operalitm 800 

— radio<bnical classification . . 246 

— radiological new of surgeiy 0/ 

(Fig 203) • - - 288-290 

— recognition of a pattern of • - 44 

— reflex (Figs 32-42) • • 74-89 

appendiceal (Figs 40, 41) - 84 

— ■ — due to carcinoma of pancreas 

(Fig. 39) • • • - «3 

— colonic affections - - 88 

of gall-bladder (Figs 32-38) • 76 

surgical treatment of (Figs. 

304,305) - - 

X rays in diagnosis of (Fig. 


Dyspepsia, renal ... 86 

— surgery of fFigs 220-592) 315-803 

— symptoms of (Fig 13) - 24-27 

— Mtalitv ----- 72 

— wound sepsis in - - ■ 799 

Dysphagia due to cardiospasm (Figs 

4-8) 

hypopharyngeal maUgnancv 

(Fig 3) * ■ ■ • 4 

— ' — cesophagitis - - • - 18 

— in lower ccsophagus (Figs 4--i2) - 8 

— middle irsopjipgus • - - 7 

— treatment of (Figs 9-12) - . 19 

— in upper cEsophagus (Figs 1-3) . 3-7 

— with Plummer -\mson syndrome - 19 

Dysphagic carcmoroatous dyspepsia 

(hi t49) • - - • zji 

— dyspepsia (Figs 4-1*) - • • 8-23 

EIKHORN tube for aspiration and 
feeding in vomiting of gastnc 
ileus (Fig 587) • - 777 . 783 

Emplytag time after gastro-enteros. 

tomy (Fig 306) • - • *t7 


Encapsulating peritoniUs, adhesions 

due to (Figs 292, 301) 390, 402 

Endogenous daugDter cv sts la hydatid 

disease 6*7 

Endomeinoma causing intestinal 

obstniciion (Fig fit?) • • 911 

— of umbilicus . • . . 403 

Enema, abdoimnal crisis foUowmg, in 

diverticulitis • • . . 923 

— to evacuate blood in bsmatemesis 

and roelsaa .... 300 
Enlaifueba hisiolftica, liver abscess due 

to 634 

EnlereciomT and partial gastrectomy 
ID jejunal ulcer (Figs 459-461) 

192, 566 

Enterocobc fistula .... 189 
Enterostomy m postasperative disten- 
srai due to mechanical obstruc- 
tion (Figs 589-59*) • - 794 

Enterotome for reconnexion of colonic 
segments in disconnecting anus 
(Figs. 642-644) • • - 955 

, Epigastric henna .... 404 
I — hypersensitivity m dvspepsia - 25 

— pam m gall-bladder syndrome, 

diagnosis from pelvic appendi- 
citis (Fig 547) - . -686 

left, in gall-stone, diagnosis 

Irom angina - - 697 

— reflex ngidity and tenderness in 

dyspepsia (Fig 13I - • 25 

— ngidity in gastnc caremoma - 238 

Epithelioma of pyriform fossa, dys- 
phagia due to (Fig 3) - • 5 

— vallecula, dyspha^a due to - • 5 

Erethnc phase of shock ... 761 
Eniclatioa in dyspepsia • . - 25 

&ytbn)Cy thiemia, spleen and (Fig. 

49s) 602 

Elberansslbesia in cbolecyslectoroy - 701 

centra mdicated in intestinal 

obstruction - - - - 825 

for jejunal ulcer orerations - 563 

w arm vapour, in partial gastrec- 
tomy . . - - - 463 
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Ethyl chlonde contra-indicated in ether 
anisthesia tor partial fastrec* 

Eukodal in minimization of post- 

operatue shock • • • ; 

Evipan anesthesia in partial gastrec- 
tomy (Fig. 336) - - • ^ 

Esolution of animal stomach (Ftg. 25) 


r^CAL fistula after meision of pen- 

diierticular abscess (Fig 619)- 920 

— lumps causmg tumour in left iliac 

fossa 9x3 

Fteces, blood in, coming from colon, 

diagnosis .... 897 

— — in papillomata of colon and 

rectum .... 909 

— urine m. test for - • • - 928 

— in urine, test for - • - * 928 

Fecoliths.searchfor.mappendicectomy 867 
Fallopian tubes, inflammation of, 

causing lump in left iliac fossa • 913 
Femoral hernia, appendicitis m • • 856 

Fibrosarcoma of stomach (F>|$ 122. 

IgJ, JS6) • • • 203 , SO4 

X-ray diagnosis (Figs 199,200) 

286, 287 

Filling defects m radiographs in 

carciaoma of stomach • • 169 

cf prepjloric area (Fig* 

178-19+) . • -270 

Fisttila(e) dischar^g pus after cbole- 

eystostcmy .... 727 

— entero-eolic 189 

— fecal, following incision of pen- 

diserticular abscess (Ftg. 619) 920 

— formation after appendicectomy • 878 

— gastro<olic, d)spepsiaof (Fig 116) 188 

— ischiorectal and prostatcvectal, 

treatment of • • • • 1019 

— sesicosigmoid, formation in diier- 

ticulitis 928 

— _ aurgwal treatment of (Fig*. 

629, 630} .... 940 

Flatulence in dyspepsia * • - 25 

Flatulent dyspepsia due to gall-stones 890 1 

— painless reflex gall bladder dys. I 


— m conservatise treatment of acute 

pancreatic necrosis ... 735 

— replacement in appendicitis in 

young .... 881, 882 
Forceps, Allis's (Fig 260) • • 356 

— intestinal (Fig 263) ... 357 

— Ueferstrom’s (Fig. 2j6) • - 335 

— long dissecting (Fig 262) - - 356 

— for picking up needles (Fig. 259) - 356 

Fossa pyriformis, epilhehoraa of, dj’s* 

phagia due to (Fig. 3) • * 5 

Fnednch’s clamp for closure of duo- 
denal stump in partial gastrec- 
tomy (Fig*. 370, J 7 il ' - 49 * 

Fullness and discomfort m dyspepsia - 24 

Fulmmatmg appendicitis • • - 8+4 

Functional d>’spepsu 44. 45. Jt, 73, 412 

carcinomatous dyspepsia imposed 

on (Fig 141) - • - 2*4 

— — radio-surgical diagnosis • - 252 


GALL-BLADDER, adhesions in neigh- 
bourhood of, dj-spepsia due to • 198 

— bed, toUet of, m cholecj-stectomy 

(Fig. 566) • - . - 710 

— and bile-ducts, diseases of, general 

considerations (Fig*. 335-539)653-669 
phvsiology and anatomy • • 653 

— dilatation with jaundice, significance 

, 750 

— disease, causes of ... 669 

epigastric pain of (Fig 547) • 686 

hepatic msufliciency and - - 375 

hj-pochondnac pain and tender- 

ness m (Fig*. 548, 549) • 687 

• jaundice m - • • -683 

— drainageof.mcbolecjstgastrostomy 756 

— dyspepsia (Figs 550-554) - • 690 

reflex (Figs. 32-38) ... 76 

— emptjnng function of, significance 

in cholecystographv • - 673 

— examination m reflex dyspepsia * 406 

— fibrous contracted calculous, chole- 

cystectomy and - - - 72 * 

— functions of • • - - 653 

— b>datidof liver in vicmiCy of (Fig*. 

, 5 * 5 ) • ' ' '640 

— ileus of 60 

— infectioQ (*« Cholec>-stitis) 

— isolation of, Devmc operating 

frame la (Fig* 242-250) • • 341 

— lymphatic connexions of • • 633 

— mucocele of (Fig 537) • • • 664 

— nerve-supply and sphincters of 

(^'8. 535 ) • • ■ -655 

— obscure conditions of • • • 668 

, — operative approach to • ■ • 388 

— situation of" 637 

— 'strawbeny' (Fig. 536) • • 661 

— syndromes, differential diagnosis 

(P'8»- 547 - 555 ) • - 683-698 

— tumour, diagnosis of • • • 896 

— — pre^lMic filling defect due to 

(Fig. 194) . - • . a 3 o 

Call-stones associated with chronic 

pancreatic disease • • • 736 

— blockingcystic duct (Figs. 536,537) 663 

— choIec}stitls due to • • • 65S 

— in common bile-duct, differential 

diagnosis (Figs. 343-546) 678-682 

-— diagnosis from acute pancreatic 

necrosis 733 

— formatioa of .... 658 

— in gall-bladder • • - -662 

— h)datid of liier simulatmg 633, 635 

— of inflammatory origin • - * 660 

— intestinal obstruction due to 823, 827 

— intra-hepatic (Fig. 539/ - - 665 

— at junction of wtic and common 

bde-ducts (Fig 538) - • 666 

— of non mflammatory origin - • 659 

— reflex dj-spepsiam (Figs. 32-37) - 76 

— shadows in eholecj-stograms (Figs. 

540-542) . - • -675 

Gangrene of rectal stump m conserv a* 

live resection of rectum * - 1004 

Gangrenous appendicitis ... 844 
Gas and oxygen ana-sthesia in chole- 

cysteetomv • * • .701 

— for partial gastrectomy • 464 

— — — in minimization of post- 

operati\-e shock • • 762 
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' Gastral systems' (ri/js. 61, 6 j) • • 111 

Gastrectomy, partial, anxsilicsia for 

(Figs 33&-345) - • 463-474 

in carcinoma of stomach, 

principles (i'lgJ. 33J-333) • 455 

disposition of omentum - - 5*0 

in duodenal ulcer • - . 419 

jejunal ulcer following 

{Fig io8j • 176, 184 

principles • • - 457 

and duodenectomy in ulcer of 

posterior duodenal wall {Figt. 

412. 413) ■ - ■ - 5*» 

as emergency operation m 

h»matemesis - - . 297 

and enterectomj m jejunal 

ulcer (Fig 459-461) - 29a, 566 

— — m gastric ulcer, principles • 461 

— — for jejunal ulcer, principles 

(Fig. 334) • • • - 46* 

— — makmg the gastro-entero* 

anastomosis (Figj 374-411) 

493-520 

— — in mjoroa of fundus (Fig*. 

433. 434) • ' • *539 

— — peptic ulcer, comments oev • 4*3 

— — perforated peptic ulcer • • 813 

steps of operation (Fig*. 348- 

373} .... 475-49* 

technique (Figt 336-434) 463-540 

— — — in different types of tdeer 

and in myoma of fundus 
(Figs 33t-33S. 412-434) 

4SS. 3*i-54'» 

in ulcer on lesser curvature 

{Figs 4»4-43«) • • • 5*4 

— — — posterior wall penetcatmg 

pancreas (Fig 43*) • 538 

— — ulcer.tumoutof ptepylorieregion 539 

— — where gastric musculature is 

weak (Fig. 335) • • -462 

Gastric (see also Stomach) 

— affections, cardiospasm siuiufating sj 

— exclusion, partial, in duoden^ 

ulcer .... - 420 

— — — jejunal ulcer - - . 576 

— peptic ulcer, comments on • 425 

— results of . - • - 561 

— — — with resection (Figs 44*- 

455) • • ' 548-561 

— — — basic principles . 548 

— — examples of use of 

(Figs 454. 455) - 557 

mdicalions - • 549 

technique (Figs. 442- 

453) - - - 55* 

postural tone underlj-mg - 40 

— fundus, ileus of • - • - 56 

— hypotonus, gastro enterostomy and 429 

— ileus, vomiting due to • - - 777 

— operations, vomiting after - . 777 

— pain, mechanism of causation of 

(Figs 14-22) - . - - 29 

— resection, principles of (Figs. 327- 

335) • •, - ' ^ 4S*-46a 

— retention, postural tone under- 

lying . - 38 

— stasis, gastritis associated with . 98 

— ulcer (see also Peptic Ulcer) 

acute, dyspepsia of (Fig. 65) 118-122 

— haeinatemesis m • • 296 


Gastric ulcer becoming malignant, 
radio-siirgical diagnosis 

carcinomatous degeneratj 

(Figs 79-84) 

eharacterisiics in various 51 

(Ftgs 70-73) 

— ' — chronic caremomatous, dj-s- 
pepsia of (Figs 142,143) 

supervenmg on (Fig 

144) ■ • ■ **7 

X.ray diagnosis - . 252 

— cimical features (Figs 66-69) 123 

dyspepsia of (Figs 66-73) 

123-131 

of fundus (Fig. 73) • . 130 

— — — or» lesser curvature (Fig. 70) 127 

— — — paitialgoitTectomyin 

{Figs. 414-426) - 524 

— — resection and gastro- 

enterost omv m (Figs. 
427-4*9) ' - - S 3 * 

—— — — — — X-ray appearance 

(Figs 160-164} • *50 

— radiological v lew of surgery 


of • 


28S 


radio.surgieal diagnosis (Fig*. 

165-169) • - -254 

complicated, dvspepsu of (Fig*. 

74-67) .... I3*-13* 

— — complications 0/ (Ftgs 74-87) rjt 

— — diagnosis from carcinoma • ii4 

— — gasifo enierostomv for • - 4*6 

— — gastroscopic appearances (Fig*. 

217. 2i8) • • - - 31* 

— — hour glass contraction compli* 

eating • • . -145 

— — malignant, diagnosis of . • *6: 

— — partial gastrectomy for, prmci. 

pies 461 

penetrating (Figs 74-78) - 13* 

— — — duodenal ulcer coexisting • *66 

— — — liver, technique of partial 

gaatrectomy(Ffgs43o,43t} S36 

— — — pancreas, teennique of partial 

gastrectomy (Fig. 432) • 538 

— — of posterior wall m \ ray dia- 

gnosis of malignancy • - 266 

principles underlymg surgical 

treatment .... 421 
— ■ — - radiographically unobvious, 
examination for, m reflex 
dyspepsia .... 411 

syphilitic compUcations (Fig. 

84) 151 

■ tunHHir complicating - - 142 

— — in X ray diagnosis of painless 

dyspepsia with hatmatemesis 253 

— wall, inflammation of, djspepsia 

due to - . - . - 48 

sjstemic disease causing impair- 
ment of vitality of. dyspepsia 
due to ... 42, 44 

Gastnc-ailcer-hke dyspepsia in cancer 

of stomach .... 212 
reflex gall bladder dj-spepsia 


Gastntis, antral, 

reflex dyspepsia 

— associated with gastni 

— atrophic, w pemicu 

(Fig SI) 

- — bleeding from, operati. 


1 for, u 


98 
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Gastritis, cause of (Fjgs. 43-47) • - 9* 

— chronic antral, filling defect due to 

(Fif. 186) .... ayfi 

in causation of peptic ulcer - loS 

as cause of surgical djspepsia 

(-FifS 43-55) - - - 90 

X-ray recognition of (Figs 

48-50) .... 55 

— diagnosis of .... *64 

— diffuse chronic, dyspepsia due 


— and duodenitis (Figs. 43-56) 90-102 

— follosving operations on stomach 

IFigs 54, 55) . - - 100 

— gastroscopic appearances (Figs 

214-216) - - - - 309 

— Secemdars to penetrating ulcer 

(Figs 3*. 53) • - 9*. >3* 

— types of • - - • - 91 

Gastrocolic fistula, dyspepsia of (Fig. 

116) 188 

Gastroduodenal ileus, posl.operaljte 

vomiting due to • • • 776 

Gastro-entero-anastomosis, making of, 
m partial gastrectoms (Figs. 
374-411) . • • 493-5*0 

— m partial exclusion (Figs 450-433) 554 
Gastro-enlerostomy, bleeding after, 

partial gastric exclusion in • 56c 

— for duodenal ulcer • • 425 

— — — considerafioa of • • • 416 

— emptying time after (Fig 306) • 427 

— failures of 431 

— for gastric ulcer - • • 426 

— in bsmatemesia • 297 

bleeding after • • -298 

— jejunal ulcer after, incidenee of 

176. 178. 184 

can incidence be minimired ’ 

(Fig 111) • • -182 

— in peptic ulcer, comments oft 422, 423 

perforated • • • 813 

— physiology of . . - . 425 

— prehmmaryinsestigationofpalient 424 

— principles on fthich ojteration is 

based (Fig 306) • - 424-433 

— for pjlonc obstruction • • -427 

— regurgitation after - - • 430 

— and resection for ulcer on lesser 

curvature (Figs 427-429) - 532 

— technique of (Figs 307-3*6) 433'4>o 

initial steps (Figs 307-3**) - 433 

operation proper (Figj 313-326) 439 

Gastro-intestinal wounds, technique of 

routine suture (Figs. 268-272) 358 
Gastro-jejuna) anastomosis in partial 

gastrectomy, choice of tvpe of - 454 

undoing of, in jejunal ulcer 

(Figs. 462-470) - - • 569 

Gastroscope, WoU-Schindler fiexibte 

tj^je (Figs. 204, 203) • • 301 

Gaslrosci^y, appearances (Figs. 213- 

219) 3»9 

— contra-indications - • • 30* 

— technique (Figs 206-212) • • 302 

— wnth flexible gastroscope (Figs- 

204-219) ... - 301-3*4 

Gaucher's disease, splenectoin) in - 611 

CenJian-noIet - acnffavine -bnlJiaBl- 

green solution m reetal surgery 986 
Glucose m appendicitis m young - 882 
A. T. 


Glucose intravenously in enterostomy 
(or post-operative distension - 

himatemesis 

paralv tic ileus 

post operative shock - 764, 

venous congestion 

vomiting due to hepatic 

insufticiencj ... 
pre operative treatment of per- 
foration of hollow organ 

preparation for operation for 

intestinal obstruction - 
vonuting due to gastroduodenal 

Clycogcnolysis, liver function and 
‘Green’ jaundice m gallbladder 
syndrome 

— — significance of ... 
Gridiron incision in appendicectomj 
(Figs 597, 598) - • 858, 

Guiti solution m post-operative shock 
‘Gay-cape’ retraction to Devine frame 
in intestinal anastomoses (Figs. 
250, 3*8) - - 348, 442, 

Gymoastics in bed . - - . 


H EMATEME5I5, >$ the cause medical 

or surgical ’ • - ■ • 293 

— factors indicating delated operation 293 

immediate operation • • 292 

— in gastric carcinoma • • -238 

ulcer, X-rav examination . 257 

— immediate trealinent in • • 291 

— and melxna, consultation on a 

case of • • • • 291-300 

— nature of emergency operation . 297 

— problems confronting the surgeon 29I 

— m sarcoma of stomach • • • 20I 

— stopping bleeding and preparing 

for future operation • • 299 

— with painless dyspepsia, .\-rav 

diagnosis .... 233 
Hematogenous infection, cholecystitis 

due to 657 

Hematoma formation in anastomosis 
of gastro-enterostomy, incidence 
of jejunal nicer and • - - iSr 

— o( rectus muscle . . - . 405 

Hxmatop<»etic sj-stem, spleen and • 594 
Hamtolytic icterus, spleen and (Figs 

493. 4941 • • • - 597 

IlemorrJiage after gastro-enterDstomi 

for hxmatemesis ... 298 

— from cut edges of wall of hollow 

organ in abdominal operations - 370 

— duodenum or stomach, partial 

gastric exclusion in • • 560 

— in rupture of spleen • • - 608 

Hemorrhagic purpura, spleen and • 603 

Hemorrhoids ui cancer of distal colon 907 
Hemostasis in abdominal operati<xis, 

importance of (Fig 273) • • 362 

— gastric resection, attamment of . 452 
Hanging belly position m rectal 

operations (Figs 658.659) • 981 

Hartmann, pouch of. in cholecvstec- 

tomv (Fig 559) - • •70s 

— — stone in, i»si-cbi>Jfcystect«,fnv 

reflex dj'spej^sia due to (Figi. 

36. 37) ... 80 


65* 
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Heart {see also Cardiac) I 

— failure, incipient or chronic, bima- 

temesis m - . . 80 

post-operative, diagnosis from 

peripheral vascular failure - 769 

treatment of - - - 770 

Heartburn in dvspepsia - • 25 

Heat m post-operative distension 781, 782 

pain in surgical dyspepsia 774 ( 

treatment of acute appendicitis 868 

perforation • - 814 . 

Hepatic (sr«<ifsci Liver) 

— flexure, retraction of, in etposurc I 

of gall bladder (Fig 246)- - art I 

— uisufhcienc) abdominal operabilitv 




• 374 


post-operative vomitmg due 

Hepatitis, hydatid of liver with (Ftgs, 

517, 5t8) - - . .636 

Hepatomegaly caused by hydatid 

disease (Fi|j. 310-527) - • 627 

— of medical import • - • 622 

— surgical import .... 624 
Hernia (Figs 471-490) - • }78-s<)i 

— diaphraginaiie, strangulated - 582 

treatment (Fig* 471-47J) • J78 

— — varieties, symptoms, and signs* 378 

— epigastric 404 

— external, causmgmtestmalobstruf- 

tion . . , . 821, 827 

— femoral, appendicitis in- • 836 

— inguinal, appendicectomv through 

internal abdominal ring during 
operation for • • • - 877 

— — hemiotomv under local anss 

thesia (Figs 476-4S8) • 383 

— internal, intestinal obstruction due 

to 822 

— operations, h»matemesis foUou-uig 293 

— sliding, operation for {Figs 489. 

490) 596 

Hernie en gUssaie, operation for (Figs 

489, 490) . . • 590 

Hiccup after splenectomy m ruptured 

spleen 609 

Hirschsprung's disease - - • 59 

Histamine in production of shock • 761 
‘ Hochsitzung ' ulcer of lesser curvature 

(Fig 70) .... 127 

Hollow viscera, technique of opera 

tions on, general • - 369-372 

Horsley’s modification of Billroth I 

operation (Figj 404-408) - 516 

Hospitals, abdominal surgery in - 320 
Hour-glass contraction complicating 

gastnc ulcer . . . • 145 

X-ray diagnosis (Figj. 166-169) 257 

Hunger dyspepsia in duodenal ulcer - 159 
Hybrmette’s method of anastomosis 
in repair of common duct (Fig 

574) 725 

Hydatid of abdominal wall - - 405 

diagnosis of - - - 895 

— causing tumour in left ihae fossa • 913 

— disease, hepatomegalv due to (Fig*. 


1-527) 


— h®i 

for • 

— infestation of s 


i following operatioa 
r of abdominal 


627 


- of liv er, anterior surface 


Hydatid of liver, calcified (Figs 531- 

5341 650 

centrally situated (Figs 515- 

5«8) ... 632 

diagnosis from acute chole 

cvstitis (Fig 555) - 694 

gall bladder syndrome 684 

general characteristics of - 629 

left lobe (Figs 519-521) - 638 

on lower surface of right lobe 

(Figs 510, sit) . - 631 

mistaken for gastric carcinoma 

(Fig 156) - - • - 239 

neargaIl-bladder(Fifs 522,523) 640 

occupy mg w hole right side (Figs. 

512. 513) • - -631 

opening into kidnev • • 646 

portal fissure .... 641 

— — on posterior surface (Fig. 514) 632 

— — suppurating, diagnosis from 

gallstones (Figs 548, 549) - 687 

— — upper part of right lobe, opera- 

tion for (Figs 328-530) • 647 

— — upper surface - . • . 642 

— pancreas 737 

— spleen 603 

— — splenectoniv m - . - 6ti 

Hydrochloric acid treatment of calcified 

hvdaiid cysts (Fig 53*-534) • 630 
Hydronephrosis simulatiDg appradi- 

ciiis ui female • • • 841 

Hydrostatic pressure dilatation in 

cardiospasm (Fig 9) • • 19 

Hypertrophic gastritis, gastroscopjc 

appearances (Figs 215, 216) • 311 
Hypertrophy of pylorus dvspepsia 

doe to • • . -413 

Hypochondriac pam and tenderness in 
gall bladder syndrome, differ* 
eniial diagnosis (Figs 548, 549) 687 
Hypogasinuni, mfiamniatory condition 

of ui diverticulitis • 922 

Hypopharvngtal malignancy, dys- 

phagu due to (Fig 3) * • 4 


ICTERUS (see Jaundice) 

Idiopathic ileus (Figs 27-30) • 55 

Ileitis, regional (Fig 614) - - 886 

lleociecat junction, torsion at, simu- 
lating appendicitis - • 841 

— Ivmphadenitis simulating appendi- 

citis 841 

— mesenteric lymphadenitis - • 885 

— tuberculosis, diagnosis of - - 895 

— tuberculous adenitis, diagnosis of 895 

— (uraour due to pelvic appendicitis - 852 

— valve, carcinoma of, simulating 

appendicitis .... 840 
Ileocolectuinv in canter of protimal 

erdon (Figi 6x5. 616) . 898, 901 

Deo transverse-colostomy in cancer of 

proviraal colon - - 903, 904 

Ileus of colon and bladder (Fig 29) • 59 

— common bile duct ... 60 

— diagnosis from acute pancreatic 

necrosis .... 733 

— duplev arising from pelvic appen 

dicitis (Fig. 595) - - 849 

dynamic ... . 817 

— of g^I bladder .... 60 
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Ileus, gastro-duodenal, post-operati\e 

vomiting due to - - - 776 

— idiopathic {Figs 27-30) . . 55 

— of kidney pelvis • • - - 60 

— oesophagus ----- 55 

— paralytic, refractory j>ost.opeiative 

distension due to •• - 790, 792 

treatment of earlj case (Fig 

587) .... 

— of small intestine - 

— stomach .... 

and duodenum (Figj 27, 28) 

in reflex dvspepsia 

— ■ — fundus .... 

vomiting due to 

— ureters (Fig 3“) • 

Iliac fossa, left, mflammatorj, symptoms 

in, in diverticulitis (/ig 619) - 920 

tumour of, mcancerofdislal 

colon .... go8 

— innocent conditions of 

distal colon - - 911 

right, inflammatory symptoms 

m, in diverticulitis • • 921 

Illumination in dealing with abdo 

rninal adhesions (J^tgs 294~396) MJ 

— of theatre for abdonnnal surgery 

(Fie aao) • . • • 3*« 

Incision tor appeadiceetom> (Figs 

597, 598. 806) • 858. 859, 869 

— eholecvstectcunv (Figr 537. jj8j . 70a 

— closure of perforated abdominal 

organ • ... 812 

— Mstro-enterostomv (Fig 307) • 433 

— Ueocolectomi .... 902 

— intestinal obstruction • • .825 

— jejunal ulcer operations (Ftg 456) 563 

— making disconnecting anus Fig 

631) • • . 946 

— opening old abdominal scar (Figs 

297, 298) • . • -397 

— partial gastrectoniv (Figs 346-348) 475 

— — — for ulcer on lesser curvature 

(Figr. 414-419} • • 544 

— splenectomy (Fig 498) • - • 612 

— upper abdominal operations (Fig 

229) 3yi 

_ _ general pnnciples re 

(Figs 289-291) 386-389 

Infarct pneumonia post-operatively, 

in surgical dvspepsia - • 785 

lafarction fbecwi 0/ causation of 

peptic ulcer (Fig 57) - - >05 

Infection, function of spleen in 

immunitv to - - • 604 

— splenomegaly due to, splenectomv 

Infective conditions, hepatomegalv 


• 749 

Inflammation, areas of, in diverticu- 
litis .... 919, 920 

— around gasrric carcinoma - - 237 

— of gastric wall. d>-spepsu due to 48 
Inflammatory- infiltration of stomach 

causing P-vin IFtss 15-17) - 32 

mechanical effects of • -4* 

— intestinal obstruction - - 817, 822 

meibixl of treatment - • 823 


logoual hernia, appcndiccctomv 

through internal abdommal 
ring durmg operation for • 877 

— herniotomy under local anesthesia 

(Figi 476-4SS) - - -583 

Instruments, high-pressure sterilization 

of (Fig. 267) • • • - 357 

— tray f<w (Fig. 255) - - - 355 

lastruinentarium for abdommal 

surgery 321 

Insulin tn post-operative vomiting due 

to hepatic msufticiencv - - 776 

lateslinal adhesions, examination for, 

in reflex dy spepsia - - - 410 

method of dealing with, m 

jejunal ulcer operations (Fig 
458) 564 

— contents, aspiration of. m gastric 

resection .... 433 

— forceps (Fig 263) • • - - 357 

— loops, adhesions between (Fig. 300) 399 

— — gaslro-enterostomy. disposition 

of .... 429. 449 

— obstruction, actual onset of - - 8t6 

acute, in cancer of distal colon Q07 

causing post .operative disten 

swn (Figt 589. 59*) 789, 790. 79s 
choice of anipsthetic • • 825 

— — circulatory obstruction in * 820 

. — — clinical picture • • 815 

deienruningmeihodof trealmrnt 823 

' nature of obstruction • 821 

: m diverticular tumour 924. 926 

diveriicuLtis, surgical treatment 

(figf. 622-628) • • 934 

due to external hernia • • 821 

pelvic appendicitis (Fig 595) 

849.851 

— — during post-operative course • 622 

— — functional .... 817 

— — inflammatory > • . 817, 622 

method of treatment • 823 

— — m innocent conditions of distal 

colon 9to 

— — IS the cause mechanical * - 8t7 

— — level of 819 

__ operative approach • - 824 

— — pelvic appendicitis stmulalmg 832 

— — postoperative treatment • 828 

— — pre-operative management - 824 

previous history as pnde to 

diagnosis .... 8)5 

in small bow el, surgery of • 827 

strategy of surgical approach 

, to • • • • 815-828 

! toxic pseudo-obstruction - 817 

‘ treatnientofearlvcase(Fig 587) 783 

— retraction in abdommal operations 340 
Intestme (see also ujufer indniJual 

pOrtSOHS) 

— adh^mg to anterior abdominal wall 

(Fig 299) • • • - 395 

posterior abdominal wall * • 400 

— handling of. in cholecvslectoniv - 6^0 

— small, abdommal uicisums and - 388 

as danger area in atKiominal 

operations .... 385 

Ueus of 57 

proieclion of. in appendicec* 

tomv fFig 600) - - 863 
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Intestine and stomach, method of 
handling abdominal dissection 

»S3> ■ ■ • • JSi 

Intra-hepatic gall stones {Fig 539) . 668 
Intrasenous feedmg posl-operali\eljr 

in acute appendicitis . - 868 

— glucose (i^e Glucose) 

— saline (ice Saline) 

Intussusception, mtestmal obstruciton 

due to Six 

— of normal appendix {Ftg 6iaj - 8S3 

— m sigmoid cancer .... 908 
Insasive cancer of proTimal colon, 

operation for .... 901 

syndrome of - • . 891 

lodotettagnost in cholecj-stography - 673 
lodotetrapbenoiphthalem in chole- 

ci'stopraphy .... 670 
Irritable bladder - • . . 63 

— — S5Tnptoms in dneriicuUtis (fig 

621) 9*7 

— stomach, dj'spepsia due to . • <7 

Ischiorectal fistulae, surgical manage- 

— sepsis, surgical management of • 1019 

JAKSCK'S (\o\) ansmia, spleen and 604 

— — splenectomy in • • .611 

Jaundice, acbolunc, diagnosis of • 74S 

— from gall-bladder si-ndroine 683 

spleen and (fig* 493. 4941 • 597 

— — splenectoms' m • • • 609 

— m 'baUAalse' stcne in commoo 

duet ..... 679 

— catarrhal 75* 

— cause not discoieted at operation 

(ftg. j8jj • • • *757 

— colour of, significance of • • 749 

— conditions causing slight icterus • 751 

— consultation on a case of • 748-752 

— m gall-bladder syndrome - • 683 

— bsmolytie, spleen and (frgt. 493, 

494) 597 

— hepatomegaly wnth • • - 625 

— ui hydatid disease • - 6*9, 630 

— of non surgical import • - 752 

— operation table problems in (figs 

583. 584) * - • 753-757 

— painful, significance of • - - 749 

— in stoae impacted in ampulla of 

Vater *79 

— of surgical import ... 748 

— n-itb gall bladder dilatation, signi- 

ficance of • - - • 750 

infectii e symptoms, significance 


of 


749 


Jejunal diseiticulum. dyspepsia of 

ffig. 117} ■ • - • 193 

— loop m relation to transserse colon 

in gastro.entcro-anastoniosis 
(figs 376-382) - - -495 

— obstruction, high, dyspepsia of 

(Figs. 118-121) - - - 194 

— ulcer, bleedmg from, operaticai in *94 

carcinoma developing from - 190 

causation of (figs 109, itoJ - 177 

diagnosis of (figs 112-115! - *85 

dyspepsia of (figs. 106-116) 176-192 

extensive partial gastric exclu- 
sion m - - - - 576 


Jejunal ulcer, gastro-colic fistula from 

(fig 116) ... 1S8 

general cCTisiderations (Figs 

io6-ioS) • - - 176 

incidence of • - - 183 

medical treatment ■ . igi 

operabtlitv of patient . - 562 

operations for (figs 456-470) 

191, 562-577 

an^lhesia • - 563 

technique (Figs 456-470) 563 

partial gastrectomy and enter. 

ectomv in (figs 459-461) - 566 

principles (Fig 334/ - 462 

gastric exclusion m - -558 

lueoperative preparation of 

patient .... 564 

undoing gastrojejunal anasto- 

mosum (fifs 462-470) . 569 

Jejumtis 177, 1S5 

— bleedmg from, operation m . - 294 

— lollamag operations on stomach 

(f'Jt 54. 55) - - . 100 

Jejunosiomy in postuiperatue disten- 
sion due to merbanieaJ obstruc- 
tion ..... 794 
Jejunum, anastomosis of common 

duct to (fig 574) • - -7*5 

— cboosmg site of opening u, m 

gastro-eaterostomf ■ . . 442 

— diverticula of, m reflex dyspepsia • 412 

— gall bladder anastomosed to (fig 

580) 745 

Justapvtooc chronic ulcer, filling 

defects due to (figr 183-185) • *74 

KELLV airaumat/c needle for pen- 
loneal suture m cholecy-stectomy 
(fig 566) - • - .710 

Kidnev (see also Renal) 

— bjdatid of liver opening into - 646 

— operative approach to ■ . . 389 

— pelvis, ileua of .... 60 

— tuberculous, lymph passmg dou-n 

ureierfrom, susulaiugapprizdi. 

— (umour of, diagnosis of - . ■ 896 

Kirschner’s grooved director (fig 266) 357 

— method of high-pressure ansstbesia 

(P’S- 343/ - • - - 469 

la partial gastrectomy • 473 

Knife, art of usmg, in abdomiual cavity 318 

— Bard Parker, for cholecystectomy 

(fig. 562) • • . -707 

Knot-tviag in abdominal operations 

(Figs 274-286) - - 319, 363 

Kocher clamps m technique of making 
disconnecting anus (figr 635- 

637) - - - . . 95r 

— mcisxxi, cholecystectomy through, 

choledochotomy alter . .728 

lAMP, flexible, for lUuminatmg deep 

cavities (fig. 264) - 357 

leucocvtosis in acute appendicitis • S38 
Leukaemia, bsmatemesis in . 295 

splenomeduUary, spleen and 603 

splenectomv in - 610 

laeferstrom's forceps (fig 256 - 355 
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Ligation m abdominal operations, 

routine method (figs. 274-*8y) 363 

Ligature carrier and McCormick 

dissector (Fig 257) - - - 355 

— needle, Deschamps’ (Fig 265) • 337 

— and sutures for ctosure ot abdo- 

minal uounds ... 5^1 

Lmitis plastica . - . . . 223 

prepyloric flllmg defect m - 270 

X rav diagnosis (Figs 16^164) 250 

Lipema of stomach, bieedmg from 

operation in • • - - 294 

dyspepsia of (Fig. 129) - - 206 

laser {see also Hepatic) 

— adhering to ahaominal wall - - 398 

— cancer of, hepatomegaly in - - 624 

— cirrhosis of, hamatemesls m - - 295 

hepatomegaly m - . . 623 

jaundice due to • • - 752 

— disease, negatite cholec} stogram 

and 673 

— enlargement of (see Hepatomeply) 

— examination of, m negative cbole- 

c>-stogTam in reflex dyspepsia - 407 

— exploration of, m obscure jaundice 755 

— function 621 

— — test in absence of eholeejsto- 

graphic shadow ... $74 

— gall Uones m ducts of (Fig. 539) • 6d8 

— gastric ulcer penetrating into (Fig 

74) «33 

technique of partial 

gastrectomj (Figs. 430, 

431} • - . -536 


621-63* 

— hydatid of (see H)datid) 

— sepsis, hydatid simulating • 633, 633 

— solitary cyst of .... 623 

— tenderness from congestive bean 

failure, diagnosis from gall- 
stones 689 

•— tropical abscess of - - - 624 

— up^r surface of, exposure of by 

DeMneoperatingframe(Fig.249) 348 
Lobeline in j>ost-operative shock • 767 
Local aniesthesia in cholecystectomy • 701 

mguinal hertiiotomv under (Figs. 

476-488) - . - - 583 

in minimization of post-o;>erati\e 

shock 762 

partial gastrectomy (Figs. 337- 

343) 467 

with ‘ diffusion ’ anaisihesia m 

partial gastrectomy (Figs 
344. 345) • • - - 471 

Lockhart-Mummery pienneal excision 

ofrectum(fig 68*)- • • loi* 

Lockmg mechanism in Devme opiera- 

ting frame (Fig. 223) • - 3*5 

Lung, massive collapse of, pvist- 

operatively, in surgical dys^p»sia 786 
Lymphadenitis, ileociecal mesentenc - 885 

— — simulating appendicitis - • 841 

— tuberculous mesentenc, dyspepsia 

due to (Fig. 42) . . • 87 

Lymphvtic connexions of gall-bladder 63s 

— fields in abdomen, surgery and - 382 
Lymph-glands, abdominal, examina- 
tion of, in reflex dyspepsia - 411 


McBURNEY'S mcision in appendiccc- 
tomy (Figs 397, 59S, 606) 

858, 859. 87® 

UcCnmick dissector for cholecj-stec- 

tomy (Fig 561B) - - -707 

and ligature earner (Ftg 257) 355 

ila^ettstrasse, ulcer formation in . 113 
Malignancy (see Cancer , Sarcoma) 
Mandjl's diffusion anesthesia in partial 

gastrectomy (Figs 344. 345) . 471 
Manual dilation in cardiospasm (Figs 

Mask, operation (Fig. 221) • - . 32J 

Massive collapse of lung post-opera- 

(nel> in surgical dyspepsia - 786 
‘ Mechanical hands ’ for Devine opera- 41 
ting frame (Figs 226. 227) • 326 

inexposure of gall-bladder (Figs. 

244-248) • - - -34* 

Meckel's diverticulum, intestinal 

obstruction due to - • - 823 

simulating appendicitis • . 840 

Medical dyspepsia, definition of - - 43 

I Megacolon 59 

! Megaevstms 59 

I Meliena m cancer of distal colon • 906 
I — from colon, diagnosis • • • 897 

: — IQ duodenal ulcer • • 160, 163 

— gastnc ulcer, X-raj examination ■ 257 

— and hsmatemesis. consultation on 

a case of • • • 291-300 

— in papillomata of colon and rectum 909 
Mercur) tubedilatationmeardiospasm 30 
3(e$entenc arler>. inferior, m circula- 
tion of anal canal in resection 

of rectum (Fig. 6Sa) 1002, 1003 

m production of gastroduodenal 

Ileus .... 777 

— attachments to posterior wall m 

upper abdominal surgery (Fig 
*88) \St 

— lymphadenitis, ileoc»cal • • 6S3 

tuberculous, dj’spepsia due to 

(Fig. 4*1 - - • 87 

Metabolic disturbances and operability 378 
Meulengracht's diet in hxmatemesis • 299 
Mid.c<ilic artery, identification of, in 

partial gastrectomy - - 4S0 

Midline incision in approach to upper 

abdominal organs • • 3SS, 389 

Jfdes operation in cancer of rectum - 976 

technique (Figs. 686- 

688) ■ • lois-toiS 

Sliller-^bbotl tube in posKpcratlve 

distension (Fig 588) • - 791 

3litral stenosis, ha-matemesis m - • 293 

3(ixed gall-stones .... 660 
Morphia in minimization of post- 
operative shock - - ■ 76* 

— post-operative distension • - 781 

pain in surgical dj'spepsia • 774 

treatment of acute appendicitis 868 

— ptemedicalicai ui gas and oxygen 

anaesthesia m partial gastrectom) 464 

— m pre^perative treatment of per- 

foration of hollow organ 810. 811 
Motor function of stomach - - - si 

Mucocele of gall-bladder (Fig. 337) - 664 

Muooclasis to facilitate prepvloric 
closure m partial gastrectorrj 

(Fig. 413) 523 



Mucous colitis ssudrotiic in disrrti 

culitis • - • 919 

— membrane c)( hollow \iscera manage- 

ment of III abdominal operations 

inaccurate ci.apta!lon of in 

gastro-enterosiomi jejunal 
ulceration and 

sutures in Billf<ith II <{ieTatii-«) 

ll'tgs 309 , 400) 

— — — of duodenum in partial 

gastrectom> ffigj 360, 

3611 

— — — in gaslro-enterostomy fFijs 

3 JI- 3 J 3 J 

Polja pastro-enlero-anasto 

mosis IFtgs 389 390> - 

— of stomach after undoing 

pastfo)e]unal anastomosis 
iFi? 4631 

Muscle spasm causing gastnc pain 

(Fig 15) .... 

round large gall-stnne 

M\oma of stomach, bleeding from, 
operation m . . . • 

d«pepsia of (FiH 147.128) • 

resection of fundus frr/j 433, 

434) .... 

.\.ra) diagnosis 

Mjomatous tumours causing lump m 
left iliac fossa 


NAI^LEOV, penetrating ulcer as 
cause of death of 
Nausea in drspepsu 

— and somiting, significance of 68-71 
Nauseous dvspe^ia due to galMiones 6^ 

— reflex gall-bladder dvspepsiafFij 32) 76 
Needle, art of using in abdominal cavity 319 

— cursed, method of using, in abdo- 

minal operations (Figs 271.272) 359 

— Deschanips' ligature (Fig 265) . 357 

— Kellv atraumatic, for peritoneal 

suture in cholecj'stectomv fFrg 
366) 7 io 

— straight, method of using m abdo- 

minal operations (Figr 268-270) 358 
Neo-alhrombit blood transfusion appar- 
atus (Fig 5S6) - • - 771 

Nerve control of whole alimenlarv 

canal ..... 384 
N'erve-suppb of abdominal viscera 

(Fir 26) • . . - 54. 3S3 

wall (Fig 2S9) .... 386 

— gall bladder (Fig 335) - 655 

Neurogenic causation of shock • • 761 

— shock, prevention of - - - 7 ** 

Neuromuscular disease of stomach 

causing dj’vpepsia - • - 41a , 

— disorder of stomach, intnnsie, dia . 

gnosis of .... 264 I 

N'lche in radiographs of duodenal ulcer 

(Figs 97. rot) - ' - 168 I 

Nitroglvcerin m dvskinesia of sphinc- 
ter of Oddi - - - -715 

Nitrousovide and o\\ gen anasthesia in 

chofecvsteclomy ... 701 

for partial gastreclomj - 464 

in minimization of post- 
operative shock • - 762 

Ncm-hthogenous cholecystitis • - 66i 


dl i 


Nwuegian knot Devine modification 

(Figs 274-286) • - -363 

Novocain local anxsthesia for ingtunal 

hemiotomv iFigs 477, 481) 584 

in partial pastrcetomv 469 471 


OCHSNFR • DEBXKEY enierotom. 
(Fig 6451 

Oddi, sphincter of, function of - 

spasm or hvpotonus of. causinj 

retrojection of bile into pan 

CEsophagitis, d)-sphagia due to • 
(Esophagus, carcinoma at level of 
tracheal bifurcation, dvsphagia 

of lower end of diagnosis from 

cardiospasm (Figs 5-8] 

— — — — dj'Sphagia due to - 

treatment • 

— — upper part, djspbagta due 


— diverticulum of upper part, dvS' 

pbapa due to ... 

— dvsphagia in lower part of {Figs 

4-12) 

— — middle part of 
upper part of (Figs 1-3) 

— ileus of .... 

— preliminar> \’-rav investigation of, 

in diagnosis of surpcal dys- 
pepsia (Fig 139) .. 

— sites of obstruction m (Fig a) 

— spasm of . • • • 

Omentum, adhesions to antenor abdo- 
minal wall 

— in anastomosis in ileocoiectomv 

- disposalof, in suture of incision after 
uodouig gastrojejunal anasto- 

— duposition of, m partial gastrec 


•e(Fig 


11 )- 


— twisted, simulating appendiciti 

female 

Oinnopon premedication in gas 
oxvgen anaesthesia in paj 

Operalmg frame, Devine (Figs 5 
224) .... 

advantages of use of (Figs 

249. 230) 

m isolation of gall-bladder 

(Figs 242-250) 

use m upper abdominal 

operations (Figs 229-250) 

— theatre for abdominal surg — 

(Figs 220, 221) 

Operatloa mask (Fig 221) - 

— team m abdominal surgerv - 
Oral tnethixi of chofecj'stographv 
Ovarian conditions causing lump 

left iliac fossa 

Ovnlatioa, painful, simulating appendi- 
citis .... 
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P\IX, abdominal right-sided, diagnosis 


— in acute appendicitis ... 837 

pancreatic necrosis - . - 731 

— dvspepsia • • • - • 24 

— epigastric, in gall bladder syndrome, 

diagnosis from peine appendi- 
citis (fig. 5471 - • - . 686 

left, in gall stone, diagnosis from 

angina .... 

— erroneously attributed to post- 

operate e abdommal adbesKms 199 

— hjpochondriac, m gall-bladder sm- 

drome, differential diagnosis 
(fif. 548, 549) - - - 687 

— post-cholecfstectomi - . - 713 

— post-operatue in surgical dvspepsia 774 

— thoracic, left, in gall stone, diagnosis 

from angina .... 697 

Pancreas, carcinoma of (Fig 578) 740 

diagnosis from chr'inie pan 

ereatitis ... - 755 

head of, diagnosis from gall- 

stones 686 

— — refler dvspepsia due to {Fig 39) 83 

— c>’stic disease of • • • 737 

— duodenal ulcer penetrating (Figs 

9t-94) • . • 161 

— exatiunanoR of, ut reflex dtspepsia 408 

— gastnc ulcer penetrating into (Fig 

75) ... 134 

— — technique of partial pas- 

treclotnv (Fig 432) • S38 

— htdaiidof ... *737 

— non malignant affections of • 730-737 

— stone causing retrojcccion of bile 

into (Fig 546) - . • Wi 

Pancreatic duet, retrojection of bile 

into, causes of - * - * 730 

— — due to stone at exit to 

duodenum (Ffg 54^) 6Sr 

— necrosis, acute - • • 730 

— tumour of doubtful character 

operation in (Fig 584I - 7S6 

Pancreatitis, acute ... * 730 

— - chronic, association with gall-stones 

and choIec>sCUls - - - 73* 

diagnosis from carcinoma - 75a 

— gall-stone • - - 68j 

— subacute 74* 

Pancrcatosis 730 

Pantopon pre-nperati\cli m partial 

gastrectoni)- .... 474 
Papilloma, bleeding from, operatHSi 

— of distal colon, surgical treatment - 914 

— and upper rectum - - 909 

— proximal colon .... 890 
PapiIIoma-Iike carcinoiua of stomach. 

demonstrating hllmg defect in 
'Figj 176, T77) - - -469 

Papillomatous cancer of proximal c«f<m 890 

syndrome of • - - S93 

Parafbn to aid exaeuation of blood m 

melxna . . . . • 300 

Parali tic ileus, refractors- postHipera- 

ti\e distension due to - 700, 70S 

treatmentofearli case(Fig 587) 7*3 

Paramedian and costal mcui'ins m 
partial gastrectomx for ulcer on 
lesser curxature (/igj 418,419) 5s6 


Paramedian mcistun in approacli to 
I upper abdominal organs - 388, 389 

cholecvstecloinx (Fig 557) - 702 

forgastro-enterostiimi {Fig 307) 433 

upper abdommal operations 

<Fig 2291 • - - - 330 

I Parasympathetic nerx e-supply of ab- 
[ donimal vt>cera (Fig. 26) - 54 

I — system in control of alimentan 

canal 38^ 

Paul technique in operations on func. 

) tioiung distal colon - • 942 

> PeUic abscess m appendicitis • - 873 

I — appendicitis [Fig 595) - 833. 847 

I — — case histones illustrating pro- 
I lean sx-ndromes • - - 847 

' causingacute mtestmal obstruc- 

ttoo (Fig 595) - - - 849 

I — chronic mtestmal obstruction 851 

— — diagnosis from gall-bladder ^s- 

[ ea«e (Fig. 547) • - • 686 

I iRteslinal obstruction in- 910, 911 

; operation for (Figj. 606-608) - 86g 

' — infiammatorx sttidrome in diverti- 
culitis 923 

' Peho ureteral obsimction, dvspepsia 

of (Figr 304, 305) • • • 409 

Penetrating gastric ulcer (Figs 74-78) 133 
Peptic utcee, acidic theory uf eausatton 
I (Figs 38-64) • • • *108 

aedologx of (Figs. 37-64) 103-1:7 

I bleeding from, factors indicating 

delaxed operation ■ • 293 

— — cause of death in - ■ • 103 

I chronic gasintis ui causation Ilf 103 

comments on operations for • 423 

distnbution of • • • 10+ 

gastritis as forerunner of 93 

— — — secondart to {Figt 52, 33) • 98 

ineidcuce of • • - *103 

cnfarction theory of causatimi 

(f*g 57) • • • «03 

— — juxtapvloric, nlling defects due 

to (Figs 183-185) 274 

I medical or surgical treatment 414 

nausea and xomiting in - - 63 

of oesophagus, chronic, dvs- 

I phagia due to - • 1 7 

I partialgastncexclusioninfFigs. 

442-445) - - 551 

I perforated, diagnosis from acute 

pancreatic necrosis - - 733 

1 pnnciples underljmg treatment 

, 4:4-423 

I theories of causation (Figs 

57-64) • • - - 104 

I the surgeon and - • 115 

I Pereaine 'diffusKPo' anaslhesia with 
local anrsthesia m partial 
I gastrectoni) (figs 344. 345) • 4?: 

I — spinal zonal anx-sthcsia - • 474 

m mtesiinal obstruciuvi 825 

j Perforated peptic u)ccr, diagnosis from 
] acute pancreatic necrosis - 733 

I Perf<*ati,« m acute gastric ulcer (F le 


, — of hollow organ, choice of aiia-s- 
' Ihesia . - . . • 811 

detemnning organ aflccted 809 

— — — whetherin upixT or lower 

aW.mrn - - 809 
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Perforation of hollow organ, diagnosisof 807 

operative technique - 811 

— post operative treatment 814 

pre-operative treatment - 810 

question of drainage • • 813 . 

— radical operation 813 ' 

strategv of surgical approach , 

to - • • 807-814 I 

Perforative appendicitis, acute • 846 , 
Pencarcinomatous inflammation or . 

abscess of stomach • - 437 ' 

Pertdiverttculilis .... • 

Perigastric adhesions, dvspepsta due to >98 1 

— inflammation, gastric ileus due to 777 | 
Perineal and abdomino-peruieal resec- 
tions of rectum compared - looS 1 

— operation for cancer of rectum 976, 978 | 

— resection of rectum, two stage 

method (Fi| 684) - • - 1012 

Perineo abdominal operation m cancer 

of rectum • - - 978, 989 

— conservative <Ftg 679) toot 

— — — — radical (Fie 678) • loot 

technique (eigj 663-882) 989 

Perinephnc abscess due to reirocscaf 

appendicitis .... 833 
Penpheral vascular failure, diagnosis 

from cardiac failure • • 769 

— — system la posi-opcrauve shock, 

toning up of - • • 766 

F^nspleaitis 606 

Pmstalsis m post-operative cardiac 

failure 770 

Peritoneal cavitv, perforation of rectum 

into (Fig 690) - • • 1021 

— — rupture of ntdatid into- • 630 

— covering, absence of ui rectum as 

problem in surgery - • • 983 

— effusion after spleneccomv in rup- 

tured spleen . . • . 609 

— esudate, removal of, in appendi- 

cectomj 867 

— mvolvement ui abdominal wound 


gastro-enterostomy (Ftg 313) 439 

— surface of antenor abdominal wall, 

repair of - - - - - 401 

Peritoneum, avoidance of soiling of, m 

ileocolectomy .... 902 

— closure of, in abdominal opcralioos 

(Figs. 435. 436) - - : 543 

after undoing a gastrojejiinal 

anastomosis- ... 575 

— suture of rents of, in upper abdo- 

minal operaticms (Fig 240) - 33* 

Peritonism m acute appendicifts * 838 
Pentomtis after upper abdominal 

operations ... - 800 

— chronic localired. in divertMulilis, 

treatrnent of - - - - 933 

— due to perforated diverticulum - 922 
rupture of diverticulum uiabdo- 

rnmal eapioraticin - - 923 

encapsulating, adhesions due to 

(f-igs 292. 301) - - 39®. 402 

— general, m diverticulitis - - 934 

fulminating appendicitis . - 844 

intestinal obstruction of - • 817 

— pneumococcaJ, pelvic appeadtcitis 


Pernicious abdominal adhesions 

— atiamiia. atrophic gastritis m (Fig 

50 

Spleen and 

type of clinical picture in 

‘silent gastric carcmoma - 
Petz clamp m Billroth II operation 
(Fig 394) 

Phantom lumour of abdominal wail 
(Figs 302 303) 

Pitkin's svringe for local amrsihesia 
(F»g 3S7I .... 
Plastic chronic appendicitis 
Plasticity of gastric muscle 
Pleura] cavily, rupture 0/ h}da!id of 
liver into (F,g. 52?! 

— effusion after splenectomv- in rup 

Cured spleen .... 
Plummer hydrostatic dilator m cardio- 
spasm (Fig g| . . - 

Plummer Vtnson sjtidrome, dvsphagia 


Piieumococcal penionitis, pelvic ap- 
pendicitis in child simulating - 
Pneumonia, post-operativejv , in surgical 
dyspepsia • . - 78J, 

— rupture of hvdatid into pleural 

' cavity simulating - 

Pointing test in ssophageal obslfue- 
I lion (Fig T) . . - 

' Polyagasiro-eniercianastoinosis.methcx 
, ©I making (Fig 374) 

— — technique of sutunng (Ftg*. 

. 383-393)^ .... 

Polvcvtbsemia, hepatomegaly due 


Polvp of stomach, X-ray diagnosis 
(Figs aoi, ao2) 

Portal cinhosis, spleen and 

— hssure of liver, hvdaiid of ■ 

— pv*mia, diagnosis from cholangitis 

hepatomegaly m - . • 

Post cholecystectomv type of reflex 

dyspasia (Figs 36, 57) . 
Post-operative abdominal adhesicms - 

dj-spepsia due to 

Postural tone of abdominal wall (Figi 
490, 291) .... 

underlving gastric expulsion 

I (Figs *1. 22) . . - 

retention 

Posture ui abdominal operations 

— dealing with exudate m appcndi- 

cectomy 

— penneo abdominal resection of 

rectum (Ftg 663) • 

I — in postoperatiie cardiac failure - 

— pre-operative treatment of perfora- 

I lion of hollow organ 

I — fes- two-stage perinea] operation 

(Fig 684) .... 

Pouch of Hartmann m cholecystectomy 
(Ft? 559) .... 

stone m, post -cholecystectomy 

reflex dy-spepsia due to (Figs. 
36, 37) .... 

fte-cbolecystic disease 
Pregnancy, tubal, simulalmg appendi- 

Rrepjlonc carcinoma, dyspepsia due to 
(Figs 133-135. 141) • 2‘5. 
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Prep5 lone carcinoma, filling defect in RADIANT heat in post-operative 

(Figs 178-180) - - 270.27* treatment of acute appendiciiia 868 

— carcinomatous ulcer, X rays in - 271 — perforation • • - 814 

— disease, cholecj-stography and • 673 Radiography (see X-rav Diagnosis) 

— filling defects (figs 178-194) - 270 Radio-surgical diagnosis of obscure 

— presphincteric fiUmg defects {Figs tvpes of painless dvspepsia 

187-190) - ' - -276 (Figs 160-164) - • 248-253 

— ulcer, characteristics (Figs. 71, 72) 128 in pamful dvspepsia with tender 

treatment of - - - - a39 spot (Figs. 165-173) - 254-263 

tumour, partial gastric esciusion without tenderspot (Figs. 

557 174-202) - - 266-287 

Presphinctenc prepi’lonc filling defects surgical dyspepsia (Figs. 157- 

(Figs 187-190) - - - 276 159) ... - 242-247 

Pressure, abdominal, in post-operalive Rectal approach to pelvic appendiceal 

cardiac failure ... 770 abscess in male ... 874 

— steriliiation of mstruments (Fig — tubeinpreventionofpostKiperative 

267) 357 distension .... 73J 

Primary shock ..... 761 vomitmg in surgical 

Prolapse of visceral contents alter dyspepsia ... 773 

upper abdominal operation - 800 Rectosigmoid carcinoma, operative 

Proliferative, appendicitis, chronic - 842 approach to - - - • 989 

diagnosis of - - • 895, 912 — resectwo with anastomosis in 

— carcinoma of body of pancreas • 741 cancer of rectum - - 977, 9S9 

— — pro'vimal colOT. operation for — sutured anastomosis (Figs 

(Figs 615, 616) • • • 898 648-651, 655)- • 961, 970 

— — sjmdfotne of. • 891. 892 — — — tefescopicanasfomosisfFigs 

Prostato-rectal fistul*, surgical maoage. 852-657) • • • 967 

meat of .... J019 Rectum, abaissemenl of (Fig 683) . 1009 

Protein administration mhamatemesis 299 — cancer of. Miles operation, tech- 

Prosimal colon (s« Colca, Proximal) nique (Figs 686-688) tois-iotS 

Pseudo-divertieulum, duodenal • • i73 operative approach to • • 989 

Pseudo inftaramatoryintestinalobstrue. pathological types • • • 976 

tioa 817 standard operation methods ■ 976 

Pseudo-obstruetion, toxic • • -817 surgery of • • • 976-979 

Pulmoaarj complications after opera. — defunctioned, pre.operative pre* 

tions ift surgical djspepsta • 7S5 paration of (Figs. 663, 664) • 9S8 

— lasufijeieacy, abdominal ofwaiions — — pnnciple of operation on (Figs, 

and 378 65^-662) .... 980 

Pulsion diverticulum of duodenum — — technique of operation on (Figs 

(Fig. 103) • . • . *73 663-685) - . -987 1014 

Purpura harmorrbagtea, spleen and • 603 — Moose area around, as danger in 

— thrombocytopenic, spleneetomv in 610 surgery (Figr 661, 662) • - 984 

Pus discharged through fistula after — ui megacj-stitis .... 60 

cholecystostomy - . • 727 — penetrating injuries of (Figs 689, 

Pjelograph) in diagnosis of enlarged 690) 1020 

spleen (Fig. 492) . - - 593 — perineal resection in two stages 

Pvlephlebitis, hepatomegaly m - • 626 (Fig 684) .... 1012 

Pjlonc antrum, normal gastroscopic — penneo.abdQminal resection o( (Figi 

appearance (Fig. 213) - • 309 665-682) - . 97S, 989 

— carcinoma, dvspepsia o{ (Figs 145- — resection of. operation on function 

148) ..... 228 mg bovvcl (Figi 686-683) 1015-10:8 

— muscle, hypertrophv of, filling — surgery of. unfavourable conditions 

defect due to (F/gs 191-193) • 278 peculiar to - • • . 980 

— obstruction, gastro-enterostomy — upper part (see Colon, Distal) 

for 427 Rectus muscle, iia'inaloma of - • 405 

— occlusion in gastroenterostomy, m incision for cholecjstectomy 

jejimal ulceration and • 179, iSo (Fig 558) . . . 703 

— stenosis complicatmg gastric ulcer *43 — — and nerves of abdommal wall 

incomplete, dj-spepsia due to (Fig, 289) .... 386 

fFigs 23, 24) - - ' 49 Reflex d>spepsia (see Dyspepsia) 

intermittent, from gastnc — dyspeptic dv-sphagia • - • tS 

mucous-membrane polyp (Figs. Regional ileitis (Fig 614) - - . 836 

201, 202) .... 2S7 Regurgitation after gastroenterostomy 430 

with chronic gastriculcrr, radio- JUinissKn trompeuse m appendicitis 

surgical diagnosis - - 259 837. 845 

X-ray diagnosis (Fig. 195) - 282 Renal (see also Kidney) 

— ulcer, characteristics (figj. 71, 72) 12S —dvspepsia 86 

P5 lonis, hypertrophy of, dv-spepsia due . — insufiiciencv, abdominal operability 

to 4*3 ' and 37* 

PvTiform fossa, epithelioma of, dvs- I — — n-eimtemesis in • . • 295 

phagiadue to(Fig 3) • - 5 1 — inanifestali.ws with appendicili> - 833 
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Renal pelvo-ureteral obstruction, 
incomplete, dyspepsia of {Figt 

304, 305) - 

Respiration aDaommai, m post 
operate e cardiac failure • 

— centres, stimulation of, m posl- 

operatne shock 

Rest, prolonged, disadvantages of 

— in the stopping of haimatemesis « 
Reticulo-endothelial svstera, spleen and 
Retraction m exposure of gall bladder 

(Fi|s 344-243) 

— of intestines in abdominal opera 

Retractors, abdominal (Fig 261) 

msertion of (Figs 233-*36) 

330, 332. 340, 

— for Devine operating frame (Fig 

225) 

— visceral, spoon (Fig. 228) 
Retrocascalappeudicealabseess.chromc. 

diagnosis of • • - - 

— appendicitis • • • 833. 

— — operation for (Figs 6>o, 611) 
Retrocofic gastro<entero anastomosis 

in partial gastric exclusion (Fig. 
450) 

— method mgastro'entero anastomosis 

(Figs. 377-332) 

Retrograde appendiceetorny 
Retropentoneal appendicitis 

— ceuulitis due to retrocseal appendi* 

— tissue plane 10 upper abdominal 

surgery 

Rigidity, epigastric, ui gastnc cam* 

Ringer’s solution tn post*operattve 

Rupture of hydatid of liver • 6*9, 

— — — into bronchus . • . 

— — — pleural cavity (Fig. 527) 

— — — through diaphragm (Figi, 

S34-S26) 

— spleen 

— — splenectomy in » • • 


SALINE intravenously in paralytic 
ileus . . . - - 

post-operative shock • 764. 

vomitinginsurgicaldyspepsia 

inpreparationfonleo-transverse 

cdosloiny in cancer of prosi- 
mai colon vsilh obstruction - 

operation for intestinal 

obstruction ... 
vomiting due to gastroduodenal 

Salpingitis simulating appendicitis 
Salt and water in appendicitis m 
young .... 881, 
Salvarsan, jaundice due to injections 
of • • • - - - 

Sarcoma of stomach, bleeding from, 

S uestion of operation m. • 
yspepsia of (Figs 122-126) - 

X-ray diagnosis (Figs 197, 198) 


! Schindler’s tube for antBSthetization of 
pharynx and hypopharjmx (Fig 
206) - . . . 

ScirrhoDS carcinoma of pancreas (Fig 
578) .... 

dyspepsia due to (Fig 39) 

Scusors dissection in abdominal cav ity 
(Figs 251, 252) - - 318, 

cholecystectomy (Fig 561A) - 

Scclices in bydatidosis 
Secondary shock .... 
Seemen’s (von) clamping apparatus for 
closure of duodenal stump in 
partial gastrectomy (Fig 369) 

— crushing and suturing instrument 

(fig 685) . . . -I. 

Sensory innervation of stomach (Figs. 

14-20) 

Seonatm intramuscularly in acute 
pancreatic necrosis 
Sepsis, rectal surgery and • 

— nouRd, m surgical dyspepsia 
Seromuscular suture in BiUrotb II 

oration (Figs 398, 401) 510, , 

of duodenum in partial gastrec- 
tomy (Fig 362) . 

— — jejunum after undoing gastro- 

jejunal anastomosis (Figs. 
468-470) . • • : 

in Polya easlro-entero-anasto- 

wosis (Figs 3$s, 386, 39r> 

500, ; 

— — ofstomachafterundoinggastro- 

jejunal anastomosis (Fig. 466) ( 
Serous sutures in Bdlroth II operation 
(Fig 397J .... I 

gastro-enterosiomy (Figs 319, 

Pogi' gastro-entero-anastomosis 

(Figs 384, 392) . 300, • 

Sex incidence of peptic ulcer • 103, 1 
Shock after upper abdominal operations 
in cases with crippled circulatory 
mechanism . . . . ; 

— _ — — normal circulation 

(Fig 585) ■ 5 

— — — causation . 759, 5 

— chemical .... j 

— in pancreatic necrosis . . - 5 

— pqstMjperative, blood transfusion 

in (Fig 586) . 764, 765, 7 

prevention of - . . .7 

treatment (Fig 385) ■ . 7 

— primary - . . . . j 

— secondary - .... 7 

Sigmotd artery in circulation of anal 

canal m resection of rectum - 10 

— colon (sec Colon, Sigmoid) 
SignxHdectoRiy, partial, Hith sutured 

anastomosis (Figs. 646, 647) 9 

Sigmoido rectal resection with sutured 
anastomosis (Figs 648-631, 
655) - - . 961, 9 

telescopicanastomosisfFigs 

653-657) • • -9 

Sigmoidoscopic diagnosis tn cancer of 

sigiDoid and diverticular tumour 9 
Sigmoidotomy lor removal of adeno- 
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‘Silent’ gastric carcmoma, errors of 

diagnosis in • - • . 840 

hsematemesis in • . 497 

radio surgical diagnosis . *48 

SUk sutures and ligatures in closure of 

abdominal wounds • • - 541 

Silkworm-gut sutures in abdominal 

surgery - • - • - 54* 

Skin, closure of, in abdominal opera- 
tions {Ftg 44°) • - - 54? 

SkuU changes in acholuric jaundice 
„ , (-F'g 493) - ■ - 598, 599 

Soluvac container /or mtrasenotis 

solutions (Fig 285) • . 765 

Spasrels) cJ bladder • - • - 63 

— choledocbo-duodenal sphincter 

after cholecystectomy - 714, 715 

— duodenum . - - • 

— ■ (esophagus . - . - 

— pathological, of abmentary catial 


66 

■— sphincter of Oddi, retrojection of 
bile into pancreas due to • 

— stomach . , . . 

Spbincterfs) of anus m conservative 

resection of rectum, method of 
dealing with (Fig. 679) • 

— control m rectal surgery 

— of gall-bladder (Fig. 515) 

— hypertrophy of, pathological dilata- 

tion due to - • • • . . 

— of Oddi, function of • • . 654 

Spmal anssthesia in cholecystectomy 701 

intestmal obstruction • . 8*5 

immmiration of post-operative 

shock Jit 

partial gastrectomy • • 471 

•— — rectal operations - • • 987 

Spmdle-celled sarcoma of stomach 
(Figj. 124. i»J) 

Spleen, cancer or 

— enlarged, in association with 

diseases due to abnormal white 
blood-cells .... Ooj 
ccndifionsassociated withfFigs, 

493-495) • • • - 596 

diagnosis of (Figi 491. 492) . 592 

erythrocvtha;mia and (Fij 495) 602 

ha;mol)tic icterus and (Figs 

493- 494) ‘ ‘ 597 

himorrhapc purpura and • 6oj 

infective conditions causing . 604 

spfenecforay nr - dio 

pernicious animia and - • 600 

• portal cirrhosis and • - 604 

splenic anipmia and ... 596 

in X-ray diagnosis of painless 

dyspepsia with hsmatemesjs 453 

— functions of • — 

— hydatid cyst of - 
splenectomy 

— operative approach to • • - 389 

— rupture of - _ • - - - 608 

— — splenectomy in • • . 6rr 

— and splenomegaly (Figs 491-309) 

393-620 

— wandermg (Figs. 496, 497) - - 606 




60S, 609 

• 596 

• *94 

• 623 


Spleen, wardering, splenectomy 
Splenectomy, indications for 
— - operation of (Figs. 49S-509) • 

— in ruptured spleen 
Splenic an.-emia ... 

bleeding from operation in 

^patomegaly in - 

splenectociy for 

— flexure, cancer of, resection of 

— pedicle clamp (Fig. 508) • • 619 

SplOTomedullary leukemia, spleen and 603 

splraectomy in - - • 610 

Splenomegaly {set Spleen, Enlarged) 

Spoon visceral retractors (Fig 228) • 329 

— wooden, /or use an ironi 0/ K-iay 

screen (Fig 176) - - -269 

Spur formation in gastro-enterostomy 430 
Stereoscopic ‘ Binokel ' for nemng 

radiographs (Fig 158) - - 244 

Steriliration of instruments under 

pressure (Fig 267) - • -357 

Sthenic males, t>pe of stomach m 

{Ftg 3Z) • - - - 41 

— duodenal ulcer and - • 417 

Stoma ID gastro-enterostomy, choosing 

site (Figs 314-316) • - - 440 

— — emptying time in relation to 

site and sire of (Fig. 306} 42S, 439 
Stomach {see also Gastric) 

— adhering to abdominal wall • 
adhesions in vicinity of, diipepsia 




— aspuation of, m partial gastrec- 

tomy (Fig. 330) - 

— benign tumours of, bleeding from 

operalion in • • • 

X-tay diagnosis (Figs. 199- 

202 ) .... 

— bleeding, partial gastric exclusion 


— carcinoma of, age and site mcidencc 209 
bleeding from, operation in - 394 

— — classification of t>pes of dys- 

pepsia .... 223 

dyspepsia of (Figs. 133-136) 

46, 48, 210 

— — early diagnosis of - - - 240 

— — errors of diagnosis of * silent ’ 

type 240 

diagnosis from cancer of lower 

oesophagus • • . • 9 

gastroscopic appearances of 

of (Fig 219) - • - 313 

importance of early recognition 211 

inoperable.partiaJgastncexclu- 

sioQ in (Figs. 446. 432) - 553 

— — tnecbmtcaj rlf^Cs of • • 4x 

method of causaticai of sym- 

miife of onset .... ito 

— — pam due to (Figs. 18, 19) 36, 44 

partial gastrectomy for (Figs 

331-333) ' • • -453 

— — radiological view of operability 

o/{Fig 303 ) • • • 289 

— — significance of certain s>mpioms 

and signs (Fig. 156) • - 237 

— — value of test-meal m dugnosis • 239 

— deSalion of. m exposure of gall- 

bladder (Figs. 242. 243) • 34! 

— — gastnc resection (Figi. 329, 330) 453 


398 

19S 
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Stomach, deflation of. in gastro-enter 

ostomi (Fig 3 i8J - - - 445 

— diverticulum of, giving rise to 

abdominal tumour (Figs ijo, 
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